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THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  HAND-ORGAN* 


By  Sydney  March 


N  an  evening  late  in  March  in  the  year  189 —  I  was 
walking  along  a  street  in  London,  some  distance 
from  that  part  of  town  which  I  usually  frequented. 
I  had  been  to  the  theatre,  but  at  the  last  moment, 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  star,  the  new  play 
which  had  been  expected  so  eagerly  by  all  lovers  of 
the  drama  had  been  changed  to  one  I  had  seen  so 
often  that  I  had  wearied  of  it.  I  had  left  the  house 
and  was  now  strolling  aimlessly  from  street  to  street, 
pondering  over  a  diplomatic  question  that  was  then 
agitating  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  I,  as  first  secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy,  was  intimately  concerned.  I  was  an  old 
enough  inhabitant  of  London  to  be  almost  as  oblivi- 
ous of  the  peculiarities  of  its  street  life  as  a  thorough 
cockney,  and  therefore  the  bustling  of  the  Saturday 
evening  shoppers,  the  cries  of  the  hawkers  and  be- 
lated newsboys  and  beggars  made  no  impression 
upon  me,  or  at  least  not  a  disagreeable  one.  for  I 
have  always  been  better  able  to  concentrate  my 
thoughts  in  the  noise  of  a  city  than  in  the  quiet  of 
pastoral  life. 

In  spite  of  the  ingratitude  and  shortsightedness  of 
our  Gk)vernment's  policy  toward  its  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, in  which  wisdom  and  nice  insight  in  international 
questions,  gained  by  time  and  experience,  is  of  no  weight  com- 
pared to  the  claims  of  political  nepotism,  I  had  kept  my  posi- 
tion for  a  longer  period  than  was  usual  in  the  Embassy  of 
London.  Having  risen  to  my  present  height  on  the  ladder, 
I  flattered  myself  that  my  service  had  been  of  sufficient  ini- 
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portance  to  warrant  a  hope  that  on  the  return  of  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  the  first  secretary  might  be  pro- 
moted in  his  place.  I  felt  confident  that  I  had  only  to  act  with 
my  usual  keenness  and  sagacity  in  this  new  matter  before  us 
in  order  to  gain  fresh  laurels  for  my  already  becrowned  fore- 
head, each  leaf  of  which  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  me, 
for  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  at  that  time  I  would  have 
sacrificed  an  entire  hecatomb  of  any  animal  known  to  the 
zoologists  on  the  altar  of  ambition. 

My  brain,  being  intent  on  this  train  of  thought,  gave  no 
direct  commands  to  my  feet,  which  took  it  into  their  heads  (if 
one  may  be  allowed  this  acrobatic  expression)  to  wander  into 
this  unknown  portion  of  the  town,  and  finally  I  found  myself 
in  a  small  side  street,  fairly  free  from  a  crowd.  I  continued 
along  it,  and  as  I  advanced  heard  the  noise  of  a  piano-organ 
farther  down,  to  escape  which,  as  these  inventions  are  my 
special  "betes  noirs,"  I  was  just  about  to  turn  the  nearest  cor- 
ner, when  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  arrested  my  flight, 
and  I  walked  bravely  toward  the  instrument  of  torture  in  order 
to  hear  more  of  the  song.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  musician,  and 
above  all  other  kinds  of  music  love  a  woman's  voice,  and  there 
was  something  in  this  one  that  sounded  differently  from  those 
of  the  usual  run  of  street  singers. 

Drawing  nearer  I  saw  the  hurdy-gurdy  in  a  hand-cart,  with 
a  man  turning  it,  while  the  woman  stood  on  the  sidewalk  sing- 
ing the  latest  coster  song  with  a  vim  and  a  swing  that  I  had 
never  heard  from  the  poor,  half-starved  creatures  who  adopt 
this  means  of  a  livelihood.  There  was  a  small  crowd  about — 
Saturday  evening  loafers — and  a  few  passers-by  stopped  as  I 
did,  attracted  both  by  the  song,  which  was  the  most  popular 
one  of  the  day,  and  also  by  the  singer's  voice.  Her  back  was 
toward  me,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  her  face,  for  the  voice 
seemed  young  and  fresh,  but  when  I  got  in  front  of  her,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  that  she  was  masked,  and  the  prose  of  a 
London  street  seemed  conjured  away  by  that  small  black 
mask,  and  one  was  carried  back  to  the  days  of  romance  and 
intrigue. 

My  curiosity  being  excited,  I  observed  her  more  closely. 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  evidently  young,  but  her  gown  was 
old  and  torn,  her  shoes  almost  soleless,  and  there  was  a  thin, 
ragged  gray  shawl,  that  covered  her  head,  through  which  the 
light  wind  blew,  so  th?t  she  shivered  with  the  cold.    Youth  and 
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poverty !  No  unusual  combination,  and  I  decided  to  myself 
that  my  curiosity  was  wasted,  that  the  mask  was  evidently  only 
intended  to  conceal  some  physical  defect,  and  was  about  to 


move  on,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the  man  at  the  cart.  He  had 
stopped  playing,  and  while  she  was  passing  a  hat  through  the 
crowd,  his  eyes  kept  following  her  about.    He  was  yoimg  also. 
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and  not  bad-looking,  but  also  most  poorly  dressed ;  but  there 
was  an  expression  of  the  greatest  anxiety  on  his  face,  that 
seemed  out  of  place  in  one  of  his  position,  for  the  wives,  sisters 
and  sweethearts  of  the  London  poor  are  accustomed  to  look- 
ing out  for  themselves.  When  one  of  the  men  in  the  crowd, 
after  dropping  a  coin  in  the  hat,  said  to  the  woman :  "What 
makes  yer  wear  that  'ere  curtain  'fore  yer  pretty  face,  Liz?"  I 
thought,  judging  by  his  expression,  that  the  man  at  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  would  have  fallen  upon  him  and  throttled  him ;  but  he 
restrained  himself  with  a  visible  effort.  What  a  jealous  hus- 
band, I  thought  to  myself. 

When  the  woman  passed  the  hat  to  me  I  was  surprised  to 
see,  as  I  dropped  in  my  sixpence,  that  her  hands  were  deli- 
cately formed  and  white,  with  none  of  the  hall-marks  with 
which  manual  labor  marks  her  own,  and  also  that  she  moved 
with  a  grace  that  might  have  done  justice  to  a  drawing-room. 
The  man  gave  a  start  when  he  noticed  me  (I  was  the  only  gen- 
tleman there),  and,  jumping  down  from  his  cart,  motioned  to 
the  woman,  and  each  took  up  a  shaft  and  were  just  pulling  the 
cart  off  when  one  of  the  crowd,  the  same  one  who  had  spoken 
to  hep  before,  called  out : 

'*Sing  us  one  more  song,  Liz ;  we  hain't  had  our  money's 
worth  yet." 

The  woman  was  on  the  point  of  stopping,  when,  at  a  whis- 
pered word  frofti  her  companion,  she  kept  on.  A  potato  thrown 
through  the  air  hit  her  on  the  ear,  and  as  she  gave  a  little 
cry  of  surprise,  her  companion,  with  a  bound,  fell  into  the 
crowd  and  gave  one  mighty  Homeric  blow  to  the  luckless  hu- 
man catapult,  which  knocked  him  flat.  The  musician  would 
have  escaped  had  not  some  of  the  others  taken  sides  with  the 
potato  thrower  and  caught  him.  I  was  about  to  hurry  on,  with 
the  intention  of  sending  back  a  policeman  to  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle, when  I  saw  that  the  half-tipsy  creatures  had  surrounded 
the  woman  also,  and  were  trying  to  lift  the  mask,  which  she 
was  vainly  striving  to  prevent.  I  hate  a  street  row  above  all 
things,  but  there  was  no  policeman  in  sight,  and  it  would  not 
do  to  leave  a  woman,  even  a  street  musician,  in  the  hands  of 
those  rascals,  so  in  I  plunged,  in  a  manner  learned  when  I  was 
a  football-player  at  Harvard,  which  proved  most  effective.  The 
lust  of  fighting  was  upon  me  when,  seeing  this  reinforcement 
and  hearing  some  one  cry  out  that  a  "bobbie"  was  coming,  the 
crowd  dispersed  as  by  magic,  and  left  us  three  together.     To 
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my  surprise,  the  man  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it,  thanking 
me  over  and  over  for  my  timely  aid  in  a  voice  that  was  singu- 
larly soft  and  cultivated.  The  woman,  however,  kept  silent, 
and  I  could  see  that  she  was  trembhng  with  excitement — then 
they  hurried  off.  While  the  man's  hand  held  mine  I  saw  the 
gold  of  a  ring  glisten,  and  the  light  from  a  street  lamp  showed 
me  the  outlines  of  a  crest  engraved  on  it.  I  realized  tljat  there 
was  something  strange  about  the  whole  proceeding — ^his  anx- 
ious watch  over  her,  her  delicacy,  the  mask,  her  unusual  voice 
and  the  ring.  What  could  it  all  mean?  Reduced  gentility? 
Surely  for  an  able-bodied  young  couple  like  this  there  were 
other  ways  of  earning  a  living  better  suited  to  their  former 
position,  for  I  was  convinced  that  they  were  gentlefolk.     I 


could  find  no  answer  to  my  questions,  and  after  puzzling  over 
ihe  affair  for  a  while  dismissed  it  from  my  mind,  though  at  a 
later  day  I  found  the  answer  to  the  enigma. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  I  did  not  quite  realize  my  ex- 
pectations in  regard  to  the  mantle  of  glory  in  which  I  had 
thought  to  wrap  myself.  There  is  no  good  recalling  the  facts 
It  is  natural  that  I  should  rather  blame  fate  than  myself  for 
not  bringing  matters  to  the  crisis  in  which  my  penetration  and 
good  sense  would  have  reaped  so  desirable  a  harvest  for  my- 
self and  my  native  land.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  left  town  for 
a  few  weeks'  stay  in  the  country,  and  when  I  returned  it  was  in 
the  height  of  the  season.  There  were  many  social  duties  be- 
fore me,  and  the  air  was  full  of  pleasant  gossip  of  the  <iraw- 
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ing-rooms,  receptions,  dinners,  etc.  Among  other  things  I 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Princess  Honoria  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Katzenstein,  who  was  visiting  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
She  differed,  I  was  told,  from  most  German  princesses  in 
being  both  pretty  and  decidedly  original.  The  atmosphere  of 
discipline  and  uniformity  which  emanates  from  the  numerous 
barracks  scattered  over  Germany,  and  to  which  even  the 
palace  walls  are  not  impervious,  had  apparently  had  no  effect 
on  her,  and  she  was  natural  and  impulsive. 

A  friend  of  mine.  Count  von  Vogeleveide,  of  the  German 
Embassy,  whispered  to  me  in  strict  confidence  that  her  visit 
to  London  was  for  the  purpose  of  being  inspected  by  Her 
Majesty  and  a  certain  prince,  in  whose  future  the  Queen  took 
the  deepest  interest.  He  did  not  doubt,  he  said,  that  before 
long  the  engagement  would  be  announced.  I  was  rather  in- 
terested in  this  piece  of  news,  for  the  Prince,  as  we  will  call 
him,  was  a  man  for  whom  his  family  had  found  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  secure  a  wife.  Like  the  King's  son  in  the  fairy  tale,  one 
princess  had  been  too  tall  for  him,  one  too  short,  one  too 
silent,  one  too  gay,  and  yet  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  he  should  marry  soon,  and  for  diplomatic  reasons  a 
match  with  the  Princess  Honoria  would  be  the  most  suitable 
one  possible.  The  Prince,  however,  was  not  one  who  would 
allow  his  future,  domestic  or  public,  to  be  settled  by  diplomats. 
Therefore  the  privileged  ones  of  London  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  who  were  in  the  secret,  were  wondering  whether  she 
would  suit  him.  The  affections  of  the  Princess  were  said  to  be 
disengaged  so  far,  and  the  Prince  would  have  won  almost  any 
girrs  heart  had  he  been  born  a  charcoal-burner,  provided  al- 
ways he  had  washed  the  charcoal  dust  from  his  comely  face. 
My  stay  in  the  country  had  prevented  my  seeing  her  thus  fs^r, 
so  that  I  was  much  pleased  when  I  received  an  invitation  from 

the  Duchess  of  Q to  a  dinner  and  a  reception  to  follow. 

which  I  was  sure  the  Princess  Honoria  would  attend. 

Unluckily  finding  that  official  duties  would  prevent  my  ar- 
riving in  time  for  the  dinner,  I  was  forced  to  send  my  re- 
grets, which  really  deserved  the  name,  for  I  was  not  too  much 
of  a  republican  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
dining  at  the  same  table  with  a  princess,  one,  moreover,  with 
such  a  charming  personality  and  interesting  reputation.  I  ar- 
rived late*  It  was  a  gloriously  warm  evening  in  May,  and  the 
Duchess'  gardens  are  among  the  most  fascinating  spots  in  the 
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vicinity  of  London  on  a  warm  summer  night.  This  her  guests 
had  discovered,  and  were  strolling  about  the  well-kept  avenues 
and  walks,  that,  with  their  marble  seats  and  fountains,  seemed 
like  a  setting  for  a  play  or  a  bit  of  Italy  transferred  to  Eng- 
land.    The  place  somehow  reminded  me  of  the  strolling  musi- 


cians, for  the  seats  and  bowers  had  donbiless  seen  many  a 
court  beauty  of  other  days  who  had  concealed  her  features 
with  a  mask,  in  obedience  either  to  the  dictates  of  fashion  or 
of  coquetry;  but  the  thought  passed  quickly  away  as  I  was 
kept  busy  saluting  friends  and  acquaintances.    It  was  so  much 
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pleasanter  out  there  in  the  moonlight  among  the  flowers  than 
in  the  crowded,  overheated  rooms,  and  the  music  floated  out 
to  us,  though  we  were  not  obliged  to  applaud  nor  utter  social 
platitudes.  I  paid  little  attention  to  it,  however,  for  my  com- 
panion's conversation  sounded  much  sweeter  in  my  ears  just 
then  than  any  music,  no  matter  who  the  singer  or  performer 
might  be,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my  accompaniment  was  in 
keeping  with  it. 

My  attention,  however,  was  suddenly,  attracted  by  the  tune 
and  words  of  the  same  popular  coster  song  I  had  heard  a  few 
weeks  before,  sung  by  my  mysterious  masked  lady,  and  curi- 
ously enough  the  voice  seemed  to  be  the  same,  though  what 
it  should  be  doing  in  this  aristocratic  gathering  I  could  not 
conjecture.  My  curiosity,  naturally  strong,  was  greatly  ex- 
cited, and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  excused  myself  hastily — an 
excuse,  by  the  way,  that  afterward  required  numerous  other 
excuses  to  excuse — and  hurried  toward  the  house.  It  seemed 
certain  that  I  was  about  to  solve  the  mystery  at  last,  for  as  I 
reached  the  hall  outside  the  drawing-room  there  was  absolutely 
no  mistaking  the  peculiar  timbre  of  the  voice  nor  the  clear 
enunciation  of  the  words. 

As  I  entered  the  room  several  gentlemen  came  out  of  the 
smoking-room  opposite,  among  them  the  Prince.  He  stopped 
me,  and  sitting  down  beneath  a  long  window,  motioned  me  to 
be  seated  beside  him.  He  had  always  had  a  liking  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  had  done  me  the  honor  of  signaling  me  out  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  for  we  had  one  great  taste  in  common,  namely, 
a  love  of  hunting  big  game.  He  at  once  began  a  conversation 
on  that  subject,  asking  me  many  questions  in  regard  to  the 
features  of  the  hunt  in  the  Rockies  and  Western  Canada,  which 
I  described  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  declared  his  intention 
of  trying  it  himself  in  the  autumn.  After  a  few  remarks  on 
other  topics  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Princess  Honoria, 
and  when  I  answered  that  I  had  not,  but  hoped  to  do  so  that 
evening,  as  I  understood  that  she  was  to  be  present,  he  was 
silent,  and  his  brow  knit,  then  relaxed,  and  a  smile  played 
about  his  mouth,  and  I  felt  sure  that  his  thoughts  were  of  her 
and  that  he  was  carefully  weighing  a  certain  matter  in  his 
mind.  In  order  to  say  something,  and  because  my  thoughts 
were  still  full  of  the  singer  and  her  mask,  I  remarked  : 

*'I  was  just  on  the  point  of  solving  a  most  interesting  mys- 
tery, Your  Highness." 
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''What  was  it?"  he  asked,  as  I  paused  to  see  whether  he  cared 
to  listen.  So  I  told  him  what  I  had  witnessed  in  the  streets 
that  evening  in  March,  and  finished  up  by  adding : 

**I  now  recognize  the  voice  in  that  of  the  lady  who  is  singing 
this  moment,  and  am  sure  that  there  is  some  piquant  little 
story  behind  it  all,  which  I  shall  surely  get  to  the  bottom 

of." 

"You  recognize  the  voice,  you  say?"  the  Prince  asked,  with 
great  interest,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  succeeded 
in  interesting  him  in  my  story.  **Surely  you  cannot  be  sure  of 
a  voice.  Come  to  the  door  and  look  at  the  singer,  and  see  if  it 
is  the  same  woman." 

"Your  Highness  forgets  the  mask,"  I  replied  ;  but  we  moved 
to  the  door,  and  I  saw  a  charming  young  girl  seated  at  the 
piano  with  a  face  so  mobile  that  each  emotion  that  sh^  felt,  or 
feigned  to  feel,  left  an  impression  seemingly  indelible,  until 
the  following  one  covered  up  all  trace  of  it  as  completely  as  an 
Indian  covers  his  trail.  It  was  beautiful,  ugly,  sarcastic, 
grave,  coquettish  and  dignified  at  each  succeeding  moment. 

"I  am  sure  of  the  figure.  Your  Highness,"  I  said ;  "it  is  my 
masked  singer,  and  I  shall  now  learn  who  she  is." 

Then  my  eye  fell  on  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  beside 
the  piano,  turning  the  leaves  for  her,  and  I  recognized  the 
features  of  her  companion,  the  organ-grinder. 

"And,  Your  Highness,"  I  added,  "the  gentleman  behind  her 
was  her  accompanist.    Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 

"The  man  is  Lord  P ,"  the  Prince  replied,  and  the  lady 

is  the  Princess  Honoria  of  Katzenstein,  whom  they  have 
chosen  for  my  future  wife." 

He  turned  away  and  immediately  left  the  room,  and  I  knew 
from  his  manner  to  me  that  he  was  convinced  that  my  story 
had  been  told  with  an  ulterior  motive,  and  that  he  was  furious 
at  what  he  considered  an  impertinent  interference.     I  was 

dimly  conscious  while  he  was  speaking  that  Lord  P had 

looked  up  and  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  that  the 
Prince,  seeing  his  pallor,  was  convinced  against  his  will  of  the 
truth  of  my  story. 

The  Princess  had  ceased  singing,  and  I  stood  watching  her, 
feeling  very  much  as  a  whirlwind  must  when,  after  trying  to 
be  a  gentle  summer  breeze,  it  blows  down  a  lofty  tower. 
Wjjat  had  I  done?  Why  had  I  tried  to  amuse  a  Prince,  and 
perhaps  succeeded  in  upsetting  the  plans  of  the  diplomats  of 
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half  of  Europe?  As  I  was  mentally  reviling  myself,  Lord 
P approached  me. 

"Mr.  Burnham,"  he  said  politely,  "may  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  stroll  in  the  gardens  with  you?"  I  acquiesced  glady,  and 
as  soon  as  w^e  had  reached  a  quiet  end  of  the  walk  he  began : 

"There  is  no  use  to  conceal  anything  of  this  matter.  I  see 
that  you  have  recognized  the  Princess  and  myself,  and  the 
Princess  Honoria  owes  you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
help  on  that  disastrous  evening,  which  gratitude  is,  I  fear, 
more  than  canceled  by  the  harm  you  have  done  to-night,  for 
I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  thinking  you  have  acquainted 
the  Prince  with  the  episode  of  which  you  were  witness." 

"You  are  right,"  I  replied,  "I  have  been  a  fool;  but,  be- 
lieve me,  that  it  was  altogether  folly  unmingled  with  the  wile 
of  the  serpent.    I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  the  lady  was." 

"I  believe  you,"  he  continued.  "It  has  only  happened  as  I 
feared,  for  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  impossible  that  some  evil 
chance  would  not  make  it  known.  I  suppose  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  an  explanation  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  all  the 
fault  of  that  abominable  charity  bazaar  that  was  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent  explosions  in  the  Welsh 
coal  mines.  All  the  members  of  the  royal  family  had  contrib- 
uted certain  articles  made  by  themselves  to  be  raffled  off,  and 
when  the  Princess  Honoria  was  applied  to,  she  replied  that  she 
could  not  paint  a  picture,  carve  a  statue,  or  write  a  poem. 
Then  they  asked  her  for  a  contribution  of  money ;  but  she  de- 
clared that  her  idea  of  charity  was  not  to  give  that  which  cost 
yourself  nothing,  and  that  she  wished  that  she  were  not  a 
Princess,  and  could  earn  the  money  herself. 

"  'Why  shouldn't  I  do  it,  even  if  I  am  a  Princess?*  she  ex- 
claimed suddenly  ;  *and  what's  more,  I  will  do  it.  I  shall  prob- 
ably make  but  little,  but  what  I  do  give  I  shall  earn  myself.' 
And  she  stuck  to  it.  I  smiled  at  the  thought,  which  seemed 
to  pique  her,  for  later  on  she  managed  to  say  to  me  unheard 

by  any  other,  'And  you  must  help  me,  Lord  P ;  will  you 

promise?'  Naturally  I  could  do  nothing  else,  having  no  idea 
in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  done.  I  found  a  note  from  her  in 
my  rooms  the  following  evening,  with  a  bundle  of  clothes, 

which  she  asked  me  to  put  on,  and  to  be  at  the  door  of 

House,  where  you  know  she  is  staying,  at  nine  o'clock  that 
Saturday  evening.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  clothes  I  realised 
that  we  were  in  for  some  Haroun  Al  Raschid  business  which 
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was  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  and  was  glad  that  the  Prin- 
cess (with  all  courtesy  be  it  said)  had  had  at  least  enough  sense 
to  choose  wisely  the  companion  of  her  enterprise.  I  had  no 
time  to  call  and  beg  her  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  thought 

it  best  to  do  as   I   was   bid.    Arriving   at  House   I 

found  a  masked  woman,  poorly  dressed,  with  the  cart  and 
organ  that  you  know.  She  stepped  up  to  me  as  I  gave  a  little 
start  of  astonishment,  and  whispered  that  she  was  going  to 
earn  her  money  as  a  street  singer,  and  that  I  was  to  accom- 
pany her  and  grind  the  organ.  I  implored  her  to  give  up  the 
idea,  telling  her  what  risks  she  ran  of  being  insulted,  of  what 
a  scandal  there  would  be  if  she  were  discovered,  for,  thanks 
to  the  pictures  of  herself  in  the  society  papers  and  shop 
windows,  she  could  easily  be  recognized  if  any  one  succeeded 
in  lifting  her  mask ;  but  she  silenced  me  with  a  royal  wave  of 

her  hand,  and  a  'If  you  will  not  accompany  me,  Lord  P ,  I 

shall  go  alone." 

"May  I  never  pass  through  such  an  evening  again,"  he  said 
fervently.  "Her  unusual  voice,  her  mask,  made  her  conspicu- 
ous, so  I  avoided  all  the  streets  where  we  were  likely  to  find 
people  endowed  with  imagination,  and  we  sought  the  byways 
where  the  people  are  seasoned  to  all  kinds  of  oddities.  Every 
one  who  dropped  a  coin  in  her  hat  was  likely  to  insult  her.  yet 
I  felt  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  act  in  all  ways  as  an 
ordinary  organ-grinder  would  do.  We  had  got  on  very  well 
so  far  when  I  saw  you,  and  realizing  that  you  were  an  element 
of  danger,  tried  to  hurry  off ;  and  so  you  were,  but  you  proved 
yourself  a  savior  as  well.  What  would  have  happened  had 
that  scoundrel  really  succeeded  in  kissing  the  royal  cheek,  I 
dread  to  think,  for  the  Princess  Honoria,  in  spite  of  her  un- 
conventionality  at  times,  has  her  full  share  of  royal  dignity 
and  dislike  of  the  'hoi  polloi,'  and  I  can  never  feel  sufficiently 
grateful  to  you  for  helping  us  out  of  that  predicament.  We 
dropped  the  cart  and  organ  at  a  small  shop,  where  she  had 
made  arrangements  to  leave  it.  How  she  managed  to  get  it 
and  slip  out  herself  unseen,  except  by  her  maid,  I  have  no 
idea,  but  I  Tsaw  her  safely  home  again,  and  the  money,  not  so 
small  a  sum,  either,  was  turned  over  to  the  fund  the  next  day 
with  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Princess,  which  also  sold  for 
something,  saying  that  the  money  had  been  earned  by  herself. 
Everything  seemed  all  right,  but  I  felt  all  along  that  the  affair 
must  come  to  light  sometime,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  am 
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sure  that  the  discovery  has  put  an  end  to  the  proposed 
match." 

We  were  still  talking  when  we  saw  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Honoria  approaching. 

"Burnham,"  the  Prince  called  to  me,  "I  want  to  present  you 
to  the  Princess  Honoria." 

I  coitld  see  her  blush  at  recognizing  me,  and  she  greeted  me 
with  most  charming  condescension. 

"I  was  telling  the  Princess,"  the  Prince  continued,  "how 
much  you  had  enjoyed  her  singing,  and  also  that  you  had 
been  so  eloquent  in  your  descriptions  of  hunting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  that  you  had. really  decided  me  to  go  over 
shortly  for  an  indefinitely  extended  hunting  tour." 

My  self-possession,  I  regret  to  say,  was  leaving  me.  I  could 
only  bow  awkwardly  and  left  the  reception  a  moment  after. 

The  match  never  came  off.  Whether  the  Princess  did  not 
succeed  in  explaining  matters  satisfactorily  to  the  Prince, 
whether  if  she  did  he  considered  her  too  impulsive  and  with- 
out sufficient  dignity  for  the  high  position  she  was  destined 
to  fill,  I  do  not  know.  She  is  still  unmarried,  and  it  seems  too 
bad  that  charity  should  have  cost  her  so  much,  for  the  look  in 
her  face  when  the  Prince  announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
America  vyas  so  expressive  that  I  was  convinced  she  loved 

him.    Lord  P is  helping  support  the  Empire  in  India,  and 

as  for  me,  I  am  now  assistant  secretary  to  our  Legation  in 
one  of  the  South  American  republics,  for  it  was  intimated  to 
our  Government  very  delicately,  shortly  after  the  Duchess  of 

Q "s  reception,  that  I  was  not  exactly  a  "person  grata"  in 

London. 
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By  Gaston  Bergeret 


CORNELIUS  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  After  eating  a 
hearty  dinner  he  had  drunk  some  very  strong  tea,  which 
had  kept  him  awake  and  upset  his  nerves  completely.  He  felt 
excessively  agitated ;  his  cerebral  faculties,  naturally  active,  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  tension,  and  he  arose  in  an  un- 
healthy frame  of  mind.  A  little  package  of  chlorate  of  potash 
had  been  sent  him  the  day  before  as  a  sample  of  a  new  process 
of  manufacture,  and  now  lay  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
gazed  at  it  and  fell  into  meditation. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  KOCIO5,  is  not  in  itself  interesting. 
It  appears  under  the  form  of  rhomboidal  splinters,  slimy  and 
colorless,  and  has  an  insipid  taste.  Its  industrial  uses  are 
limited.  But  what  attracted  the  attention  of  Cornelius  was 
that,  thanks  to  its  mineral  nature,  it  seemed  to  be  exempt 
from  pain. 

"I  am  a  sensitive  being,  intelligent  and  free,"  said  Cornelius 
to  himself,  "and  I  pass  my  life  in  suffering.  I  have  to  pay  for 
the  least  of  my  pleasures  with  sickness,  remorse,  or  some  sort 
of  sacrifice,  and  here  is  an  inanimate  being  which,  it  is  true, 
cannot  enjoy,  but  which  is  also  incapable  of  suflfering.  Upon 
what  do  I  found  my  pretentions  to  be  superior  to  it?    Why  is 


♦Translated  by   Edyth   Kirk  wood,   from    the   French,    for    Short 
Stories.     Illustrations  by   L.   de   Bernebriick. 
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organic  matter  held  to  be  better  than  inorganic  matter?    And, 
after  all,  such  words  are  devoid  of  sense.    There  is  not,  there 
cannot  be,  inorganic  matter.     Chlorate  of  potash  ts  not  or- 
ganized like  a  vegetable  or  an  animal,  but  it  is  organized  in  its 
own  fashion.    There  are  even  as  many  varieties  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  mineral  kingdom  as 
in  the  others ;  each  variety  has 
its  own  manner  of  crystalliz- 
ing, which  belongs  to  it,  and 
in  which  it  glories;  each  has 
its   properties,  which   we  only 
half-understand,  but  of  which 
it  is  fully  aware.     More  than 
that.   Each  has  its  preferences. 
Does'  not  the  gravity  of  bodies 
attract   them  toward   the  cen- 
tre of    the  earth  even  more 
powerfully   than   we    are    at- 
tracted    by     pleasure?     Who 
s^  can  ever  know  the  delight  ex- 
perienced by  a  falling  body? 
And  their  laws.     They  are  as 
reasonable  and  not  less  inflexible  than  our  social  laws,  for 
minerals   also   live   in   society.     This   that   lies   before    me, 
KOCIOj,  as  we  call  it,  is  a  group.     There  are  potassium, 
chlorate  and  oxygen  in  a  given  proportion  under  the  social 
regulation — chlorate  of  potash." 

Arrived  at  this  point  of  his  reasoning,  Cornelius  felt  an- 
noyed by  the  complication  of  the  phenomenon  lying  before 
him.  To  argue  more  at  his  ease  he  would  have  preferred  a 
simple  substance.  Simple  substances  are  rare  in  civilization, 
nearly  everything  about  us  is  composite.  Still,  he  had  the 
luck  to  find  one.  It  was  some  sulphur  which  had  been  thrown 
into  a  drawer.  The  greater  part  of  it  had  been  employed 
sometime  before  in  extinguishing  a  fire  in  the  chimney ;  but 
there  was  enough  left  to  render  evident  the  superiority  of 
simple  bodies  as  compared  to  compound.  For  once,  having 
let  himself  go,  Cornelius  did  not  content  himself  with  consid- 
ering minerals  equal  to  other  created  beings.  He  felt  drawn 
by  a  paradoxical  sympathy  toward  simple  substances  which 
in  a  way  represent  the  primitive  and  truly  crude  state  of 
matter. 
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"This  bit  of  sulphur,  for  example,  called  S  in  chemical 
nomenclature,  is  very  pretty,  and  of  a  delicate  yellow.  It  is 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  I  consider  it  highly  supe- 
rior to  the  chlorate  of  potash.  Why?  Because  it  is  a  simple 
substance," 

As  he  murmured  these  words  Cornelius  fingered  the  sul- 


phur above  the  paper  over  which  was  spread  the  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  some  of  the  yellow  powder  fell  on  the  whitish 
ciystals.  Mechanically  he  rubbed  the  chlorate  of  potash  be- 
tween his  fingers  and  for  an  instant  mingled  the  two  sub- 
stances so  that  presently  there  lay  before  him  a  pale  yellow 
powder  of  homogeneous  aspect  in  which  the  most  experienced 
eye  would  have  been  incapable  of  discerning  the  primitive 
elements. 
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'^Strange  concurrence  of  phenomena!"  resumed  Cornelius. 
"Is  it  possible  to  admit  that  a  superior  will  has  foreordained 
from  all  eternity  the  mingling  I  have  just — without  any  mo- 
tive— accomplished?  A  manufacturer  has  combined  in  a  de- 
termined proportion  potash  composed  of  oxygen  and  potas- 
sium and  chloride  acid,  which  he  first  formed  with  chloride 
and  oxygen  and  sent  me  a  sample  in  hope  that  my  approval 
would  procure  him  lucre.  Now,  it  chances  that  I  have  sul- 
phur at  hand  solely  because  my  chimney  was  on  fire.  This 
meeting  is  purely  fortuitous.  And  yet  hazard  is  merely  a  veil 
with  which  we  cover  our  ignorance  of  causes.  The  unani- 
mous consent  of  peoples  is  in  accord  with  all  the  laws  of  in- 
duction, to  recognize  a  Providence  which  knows  and  directs 
all  things.  Therefore,  all  these  events  have  taken  place,  and  I 
myself  have  experienced  this  indisposition  only  to  concur  in 
the  accomplishment  of  an  act  which  from  all  time  has  been 
decreed  in  the  designs  of  the  government  of  the  universe.  It 
was  necessary  that  these  dissimilar  elements  dj*awn  from 
divers  points  of  the  globe  should  meet  to-day  in  this  mixture, 
and  it  is  for  such  a  result  that  engineers  learn  chemistry,  that 
chimneys  take  fire,  and  that  honest  men  fall  ill.  Is  that  ad- 
missible? If  the  mingling  be  an  accident,  it  is  as  much  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  God ;  if  it  be  a  necessity,  my  free  will  is 
engulfed.  But  perhaps  I  am  wrong  when  I  imagine  the  result 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  employed.  The  combining 
of  this  chlorate  of  potash  and  this  sulphur  is  nothing  to  me ; 
but  to  them  it  is  enormously  important.  They  were  separate ; 
now  they  are  united,  and  a  new  being  is  born.  Yes,  a  new 
being  essentially  different  from  the  two  elements  which  com- 
pose it,  for  chlorate  of  potash  is  not  explosive,  nor  is  sulphur 
and  their  union  constitutes  a  substance  highly  explosive — a 
simple  percussion  against  this  powder  w^ould  cause  it  to 
go  off." 

Cornelius  was  startled.  A  moment  later  he  smiled  as  he  re- 
flected that  he  had  just  made  a  marriage.  KOCIO5  was  the 
woman.  Chlorate  of  potash  has  a  romantic  novelesque  sound 
almost  like  a  woman*s  name,  consequently  S,  the  sulphur,  was 
the  man,  the  simple,  coarser  substance,  more  crude,  but  more 
ardent. 

*'And,  after  all,"  he  thought,  "they  must  be  delighted,  espe- 
cially now  that  it  is  so  recent.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  is  al- 
ways pleased  at  the  moment  of  forming  a  new  association.     It 
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is  only  when  one  wants  to  break  it  that  the  bother  begins. 
This  poor  sulphur  was  evidently  lonely,  and  as  for  chlorate  of 
potash,  although  she  was  already  a  composite  body,  long 
habit  had  made  of  her  a  single  being,  eager  for  a  companion. 
What  proves  the  advantage  of  their  association  is  that  by  this 
fact  they  have  acquired  an  important  property  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  vulgar  bodies.  Isolated,  celebates,  they 
were  neutral,  individuals  without  influence ;  together  they  are 
formidable  and,  consequently,  respectable.  And  it  is  I  who 
have  given  them  this  new  existence." 

Cornelius,  contemplating  the  effect  of  his  good  deed,  im- 
agined that  sulphur  thanked  him,  while  chlorate  of  potash 
gazed  at  him  tenderly. 

Yet  it  was  at  that  very  instant  that  Cornelius  was  seized  by 
a  wicked  idea.  Doubtless  he  had  just  formed  a  new  sub- 
stance recognizable  by  special  properties;  but  it  was  only  a 
simple  mixture.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  disso- 
ciate this  powder  so  as  to  gather  separately  the  grains  of  sul- 
phur and  the  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash,  but  it  was  still  not 
impossible,  merely  a  question  of  time  and  means ;  for  all  those 
grains  were  only  juxtaposed  and  mingled  together.  There 
was  no  chemical  combination.  Now,  in  its  present  condition 
the  mixture  was  interesting,  but  a  chemical  combination 
would  make  it  even  more  so,  for  it  would  manifest  a  more 
complete  phenomenon,  one  more  intimately  linked  with  the 
mysterious  depths  of  life. 

Cornelius  called  his  valet  and  told  him  to  go  out  for  some 
sulphuric  acid. 

*'Sulphuric  acid!"  exclaimed  the  man,  stupefied. 

"Yes;  two  sous'  worth  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  chemist. 
Quick !" 

11. 

Five  minutes  later  the  man  brought  a  phial  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  he  deposited  on  the  table  with  the  precaution : 

"Monsieur  is  aware  that  this  stuff  burns?"  he  said,  curious 
to  know  what  his  employer  was  going  to  do  with  the  acid  and 
the  yellowish  powder  spread  over  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  replied  Cornelius,  already  absorbed  in 
the  work  he  was  about  to  accomplish. 

"Monsieur  v»i:!:es  me  to  assist  him?" 

"No ;  you  may  go." 
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But  during  these  instants  of  waiting  Cornelius  was  seized 
with  scruples,  and  already  he  hesitated.     Had  he  really  the 
right  to  exercise,  by  a  simple  caprice  of  his  will,  a  decisive  in- 
fluence  over   the   destiny   of  two   beings 
whom  accident  or  Providence  had  thrown 
in  his  way.    He  did   not  feel   responsible 
for  chlorate  of  potash.     He  had  received 
her  as  she  was  sent  to  him,  and  whether 
S  was  happy  or  miserable  was  unimpor- 
tant.    But  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
taken   it   on   himself    to   unite   them,   he 
f  could  not  divest  himself  from  all  interest 
in  their  fate.    He  felt  sure  that  the  product 
was  pleased  to  be  compounded,  because 
it  is  in  the  nature   of  all   beings  to  seek 
each    other,   to   associate,   to   complicate 
themselves  more  and  more.     Progress  is 
nothing  but  a  superior  complication,  so 
after  having  united  this  pair,  to  separate 
them   from     malice   or   simple    curiosity 
would  surely  be  an  act  of  gratuitous  iniquity,  and  the  longer 
he  contemplated  this  powder,  the  more  he  fancied  he  per- 
ceived the  affinity  of  its  two  parts.     Their  personalities  ap- 
peared to  him  more  distinct  and  expressive,  and  seemed  to 
exchange  sentiments. 

"I  am  here!"  S  seemed  to  say. 

"How  long  I  have  waited  for  you!"  said  KOClOj.  "I 
knew  there  was  something  missing  in  my  life,  and  that  it 
would  only  be  complete  the  day  I  met  you.  Sulphur  of  my 
dreams!  Your  lovely  yellow  hue  entrances  me.  Beside  you 
the  sun  seems  pale  \" 

"I,  too,"  replied  S,  "I  had  a  presentiment  of  an  intense  life 
where  all  my  faculties  would  find  their  normal  development. 
Your  presence  gives  me  new  strength.  Alone,  I  could 
scarcely  burn,  my  flame  was  feeble,  almost  overpowered  by  its 
own  smoke;  with  you,  I  am  capable  of  great  things." 

"Take  care,"  cried  KOClOu,  "your  violence  alarms  me. 
Do  not  let  us,  by  any  imprudence,  compromise  the  happiness 
of  our  union." 

"I  despise  my  former  state,"  resumed  S.  "Were  we  to  be 
imprisoned,  oppressed,  it  would  little  matter.  There  is  no 
obstacle  that  together  we  may  not  overcome.    Violence  itself 


would  but  cause  the  explosion  made  possible  by  one  mingling. 
Exquisite  grain  I  how  white  you  are,  how  crystalline.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  the  world  was  made  for,  but  I  now  un- 
derstand the  mystery  of  creation.  All  has  been  prepared  by 
eternal  wisdom  to  concur  with  the  sacred  union  outside  of 
which  we  should  never  have  tasted  bliss." 

"We  shall  see  about  that!"  cried  Cornelius,  with  a  satanic 
laugh. 

And  taking  every  precaution  commanded  by  prudence,  he 
spilled  several  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  SOgHO,  not  over  the 
mixture,  but  on  the  paper,  which  was  spongy.  This  method 
permitted  him  to  observe  all  the  phases  of  the  phenomenon  he 
was  about  to  produce.  As  soon  as  the  imbibing  of  the  paper 
approached  the  space  occupied  by  the  powder  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  began  to  be  manifest.  It  was 
as  though  the  conversation  of  KOClOg  with  S  had  suddenly 
stopped,  as  happens  when  a  third  party  arrives  in  the  middle 
of  a  chat  between  intimate  friends.  But  it  was  not  the  mere 
pause  of  an  interrupted  conversation  which  may  be  resumed ; 
something  more  grave  had  occurred;  the  very  nature  of  the 
relations  was  disturbed  as  though  dissension  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  beings  who  had  been  so  closely  tied.  The  mix- 
ture was  no  longer  homogeneous ;  it  had  instantly  lost  its  clear 
yellow  color  to  assume  odd,  spotted,  false  tones.  A  sort  of  deli- 
quescence seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  powder. 
Cornelius  listened  attentively,  and  imagined  he  heard  them  still 
conversing,  but  in  troubled  accents. 

"What  is  the  matter,  potash  of  my  soul?"  said  S,  anxiously. 
"I  no  longer  feel  between  us  that  sweet  affinity  which  was  my 
joy,  and  yours  as  well.  I  do  not  know  what  transformation 
has  altered  your  character  and  all  your  actions  toward  me,  but 
you  are  not  the  same.  You  seem  to  be  drawn  in  another  direc- 
tion, you  are  detaching  yourself  from  me  in  flakes,  and  if  you 
are  still  materially  present  I  may  say  that  your  soul  is  absent." 

"No,  no;  I  assure  you,"  replied  KOClOg,  rather  crossly.  "I 
am  still  the  same,  and  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  happy  in  our 
union ;  but  there  are  days  when  one  feels  indisposed.  Perhaps 
It  is  the  weather.  We  may  be  going  to  have  a  storm.  It  is 
nothing." 

"It  is  more  serious  than  you  admit,  and  I  regret  that  you 
will  not  explain  yourself  more  frankly.  If  you  have  any  fault 
to  find  with  me,  I  would  prefer  to  know  it." 
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**No  fault  at  all,  dear.    You  are  perfect." 

But  KOCIO5  was  not  telling  the  truth.  As  soon  as  SOjHO 
had  come  upon  the  scene  she  had  noticed  him,  and  the  char- 
acteristic odor  he  diffused.  S,  habituated  to  a  similar  odor, 
did  not  perceive  the  new  arrival.  She  experienced  the  same 
delight  as  she  had  felt  on  her  first  meeting  with  S ;  the  same, 
only  more  intense,  which  was  quite  natural  when  we  remem- 
ber that  sulphuric  acid  is  only  sulphur  super-oxygenated. 

Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  warn  S ;  but  she  feared  to  of- 
fend him  by  obliging  him  to  compare  himself  with  a  product 
so  much  richer  in  oxygen  and,  consequently,  more  fascinating. 

"Besides,"  she  said  to  herself,  "with  S  I  know  what  I  have, 
and  I  shall  not  be  unhappy.  It  would  be  folly  to  seek 
adventures." 

It  is  probable  that  things  would  have  remained  as  they  were 
if  the  sulphuric  acid  had  not,  on  perceiving  chlorate  of  potash, 
immediately  advanced  toward  her  as  fast  as  the  porous  paper 
would  permit.  And  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  him.  Cor- 
nelius was  the  true  culprit.  SOgHO  was  merely  fulfilling  the 
laws  of  his  destiny.  What  did  he  care  about  S?  What  he 
wanted  was  KOCIO5. 

Cornelius,  with  malignant  joy,  watched  the  disturbances  he 
had  produced,  and  found  excuses  for  himself.  That  minerals 
have  feeling  is  an  evident  fact  which  he  could  not  doubt.  Their 
marked  preference  for  certain  combinations,  the  modifications 
in  their,  structure  occasioned  by  heat  or  electricity,  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  are  affected  by  light  are  irrefutable  signs 
of  feeling,  doubtless  more  obtuse,  though  more'  durable,  than 
that  of  vegetables  and  animals.  When  one  deprives  a  mineral 
of  the  combination  for  which  it  has  a  taste,  when  one  interferes 
with  its  vocation,  it  suffers  like  any  other  being  hindered  in  ac- 
complishing its  destiny.  Now,  there  was  certainly  a  natural 
affinity  between  S  and  KOCIO5,  since  they  met  only  to  de- 
velop their  faculties.  To  dissociate  them  was  an  act  which 
would  cause  them,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  suffering.  S,  in  this 
case,  was  the  victim.  KOCIO5  was  troubled.  She  suffered 
from  her  false  situation ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  merely  a  crisis  to 
surmount.  It  was  plain  that  already  she  longed  to  detach  her- 
self from  S  in  order  to  rush  into  the  embraces  of  SO3HO.  She 
had  had  affinity  for  S;  she  had  even  more  for  SOgHO.  In 
leaving  the  first  for  the  second,  she  merely  conformed  to  the 
eternal  laws  which  regulate  the  universe,  and  by  so  doing  ac- 
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conipiished  a  duty.  Such  conduct  would  not  be  admissible  in 
the  society  of  men,  for  it  would  lead  to  nothing  less  than  the 
negation  of  the  holy  laws  of  marriage ;  but  for  minerals  there 
is  nothing  shocking  in  it.  It  is  even  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order  in  the  universe.  There  was  conse- 
quently no  reason  for  not  favoring  between  SOjHO  and 
KOCIO5  a  meeting  which  would  give  them  intense  satisfac- 
tion ;  and,  despite  his  knowledge  of  the  fate  which  attends  med- 
dling, Cornelius  was  decided  to  carry  the  affair  through. 

"As  to  S,"  he  reflected,  "what  can  he  complain  of?  It  is 
true  that  he  will  be  reduced  to  a  nonentitv  in  this  new  com- 
bination.  His  little  KOCIO5  is  about  to  be  carried  off  by  this 
great  fellow,  SOjHO,  who  looks  the  rascal  he  is,  and  S  will 
only  be  tolerated  in  the  association  as  a  very  insignificant  ad- 
junct. But,  for  his  own  part,  has  he  nothing  on  his  con- 
science? For,  after  all,  when  he  mingled  with  KOCIO5  did  he 
not  warp  the  nature  of  a  substance  which,  up  to  that  date,  had 
lived  contentedly?  He  is  now  experiencing  himself  what  he 
had  done  to  another.  Who  knows  if  there  may  not  be  some 
demon  somewhere  who  stupidly  or  wickedly  tries  such  experi- 
ments on  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Between  these  beings,  recently 
unknown  to  each  other,  now  drawn  together  by  a  mischievous 
caprice,  I  have  already  caused  and  shall  further  cause  sensa- 
tions and  events  the  origin  and  end  of  which  they  ignore, 
though  they  feel  the  effects.  And  we,  too,  when  our  hearts  suf- 
fer all  the  tortures  of  wounded  love,  when  we  are  agitated  or 
hopeful,  are  we  not  the  blind  toys  of  some  being  whose  form 
cannot  be  perceived  except  through  senses  that  we  lack  ?  This 
demon  amuses  himself  by  tearing  asunder  our  most  delicate 
fibres  to  hear  our  shrieks,  he  makes  us  writhe  with  despair  to 
see  our  antics,  or  lures  us  by  some  chimera  to  laugh  at  our 
delusion.  Then  flinging  us  down  on  the  heap,  scarred  and 
quivering,  or  glad  to  have  escaped  worse,  he  deliberates  within 
himself  if  he  really  has  the  right  to  vivisect  us  thus  out  of  curi- 
osity. Science  is  but  methodical  curiosity.  And  we  simple 
creatures,  we  don't  even  know  what  is  happening  to  us,  and  we 
do  the  very  same  to  others." 

Thus  cogitating,  Cornelius  took  the  flask  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  prepared  to  pour  out  its  contents,  at  arm's  length,  over  the 
mixture.  But  a  sound  of  voices  again  seemed  to  strike  his  ear, 
and  he  paused  to  listen.  It  was  SO3HO,  who  addressed 
KOCIO, : 
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"This  paper  is  odious,"  he  said,  "it  keeps  hindering  me  from 
reaching  you,  and  imposing  obstacles  to  my  passionate  impa- 
tience. S  cannot  stop  me.  Let  us  but  meet  and  nothing  shall 
part  us.    Ah !  come,  I  love  you." 

"Oh  I  think  what  you  are  about  to  do,"  cried  KOCIOi-  "Up 
to  the  present  time  I  have  lived  without  reproach;  first  in  the 


.A 


bosom  of  a  peaceful  group,  untouched  by  emotion,  and  after- 
ward in  a  more  intimate  union,  where  quiet  joy  was  mine. 
But  you  appeared,  SOjHO.  Beloved  Vitriol !  if  I  may  dare 
to  give  you  a  name  more  familiar  and  expressive,  you  ap- 
peared, and  all  in  my  life  has  changed.  I  cannot  recognize 
myself;  my  color  has  altered,  my  consistence,  formerly  dry  and 
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flaky,  has  become  undecided  in  character  and  made  of  me  a 
soft  substance,  susceptible  to  all  influences/* 

"To  mine  alone!"  said  SO,,  with  delirious  energy.  "This 
languor  which  envelops  you  is  only  a  precursory  sign  of  the 
great  metamorphosis  which  I  shall  produce  in  you.  As  soon 
as  I  seize  you  in  my  powerful  embrace  a  grand  cataclysm  will 
occur.  All  that  you  see  about  you  will  fly  into  pieces,  a  ter- 
rifying noise  will  fill  the  air,  flashes  of  light  will  glitter  through 
space,  and  a  thick  cloud  will  envelop  us." 

**What !  must  I  bid  adieu  to  all  that  I  have  loved?  Must  I 
see  my  friends  perish  around  me?" 

"You  must.  The  chemical  combination  which  is  about  to 
unite  us  will  not  even  leave  you  your  name.  Hereafter  we  shall 
be  called  by  one  name :  Sulphate*  of  potash,  KO.SOj.  You  can 
still  recognize  yourself — KO,  that's  you ;  SO,  that's  me." 

"But  what  has  become  of  the  rest  of  me — the  chloric  acid, 
CIO5,  which  was  an  integral  part  of  me?" 

"That  must  go.  The  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  retain  S. 
who  won't  be  much  in  the  way." 

"All  that  you  do  will  be  well  done,"  murmured  KOCIO^, 
who,  after  giving  a  sigh  to  the  past,  was  looking  forward  to 
her  new  life. 

"I  will  separate  myself  from  *H,' "  added  SO3HO.  "He  is 
useless  and  troublesome.    So  we  each  give  up  something." 

The  moment  had  come.  Cornelius  once  more  reflected  that 
he  had  only  to  refrain  from  pouring  out  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
all  these  plans  would  be  frustrated.  The  mixture  would  dry 
gradually  and  return  to  its  former  condition.  But  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  love  of  experiment,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  long  cane  he  upset  the  phial.  As  soon  as  the  sul- 
phuric acid  touched  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  chlorate  of 
potash  a  violent  explosion  occurred. 

HI. 

At  this  noise  the  wife  of  Cornelius,  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  came  rushing  in. 

'Are  you  hurt?"  she  cried. 

'No ;  not  at  all,"  he  answered  quietly.  But  he  was  pale,  and 
his  manner  was  grave  and  absent.  He  was  evidently  preoccu- 
pied with  some  deep  thoughts. 

His  wife  glanced  about  the  chamber,  which  looked  like  a 
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battlefield.  Tlie  lamp,  the  ink-bottle,  the  candlesticks  were 
lying  piecemeal  over  the  floor.  A  greenish  vapor,  after  oscil- 
lating through  the  room,  was  escaping  by  the  window,  and  on 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  a  paper  lay  a  shapeless  mass  of  yel- 
low hue.  A  strong  odor  of  sulphur  and  chlorate  filled  the 
room. 

"What  have  you  been  making?"  she  asked,  with  surprise 
and  anxiety. 

"I  made  sulphate  of  potash,"  replied  Cornelius  gloomily. 


..ii. 


"It  seems  an  untidy  process.  You  have  spoiled  everything 
on  your  table,  and  the  oil  is  all  over  your  carpet." 

"Oh!  if  it  were  only  that!"  said  Cornelius;  '"but  I  have 
scruples  of  conscience.  Kindly  listen,  and  tell  me  what  yon 
think:  KOClOa  was  happy,  or  so  we  may  suppose.  She  was 
a  salt — colorless,  inodorous,  insipid — enjoying  only  ordinary 
qualities;  but  composed,  as  she  was,  of  potash,  chlorate  and 
oxygen,  she  was  capable  of  leading  a  quiet  existence  indefi- 
nitely and  contentedly.  It  was  I  who  took  it  upon  mc,  for  no 
reason  at  all,  to  mi.x  sulphur  with  this  chlorate  of  potash.  Thus 
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1  formed  an  explosive  substance,  though  one  which  would  not 
go  off  except  under  the  action  of  a  shock." 

"Still,  it  was  dangerous." 

'*Yes;  very  dangerous.  The  relations  of  S  and  KOCIO5 
were  necessarily  intimate.  The  situation,  however,  might  have 
been  permanent;  it  was  only  essential  to  avoid  a  shock.  But  I 
did  not  stop  there.  I  invoked  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
SOgHO,  or  sulphuric  acid.    And  then — what  happened?" 

**Your  ink-bottle  flew  up  to  the  ceiling." 

'*Yes;  but  why?  Because  the  sulphuric  acid  possessed  him- 
self of  the  chlorate  of  potash  with  which  he  now  forms  this  sul- 
phate of  potash  that  you  now  see,  KO.SO,." 

**Your  potash  is  faithless.  Just  now  she  was  good  friends 
with  the  sulphur." 

"As  for  the  hypochloric  acid,  CIO4,  which  you  perceived 
just  now  under  the  form  of  a  greenish  vapor,  he  was  liberated 
by  this  combination,  and,  disengaging  himself  of  his  bonds  to 
KO,  he  now  floats  in  space." 

"Happiest  of  the  three." 

*There  must  also  have  been  an  escape  of  hydrogen,  which 
we  could  not  see.  It  is  so  subtile  that  it  has  profited  by  the  oc- 
casion to  vanish  as  by  enchantment.     Here  is  the  formula: 

2  (KO.CIO5)  +  S  +  SO3HO  =  2  (KO.SO3)  +  2  CIO,  +  H." 
''Well,  my  opinion,  since  you   ask   it,  is   that   such   things 

ought  never  to  be  done  out  of  a  laboratory." 

"True,"  said  Cornelius;  "but  don't  you  think  I  have  done 
something  useful?  I  admit  that  I  have  disturbed  some  exist- 
ences; but  others  I  have  animated,  and  that  is  progress.  I 
have  taken  from  one  to  give  to  another.  The  sulphur,  who 
played  a  preponderant  part  in  his  mingling  with  the  chlorate 
of  potash,  is  reduced  to  a  subordinant  rank  in  the  combination 
where  now  the  sulphuric  acid  occupies  the  first  place.  But  the 
latter  must  rejoice  over  his  union  with  the  potash,  which  gives 
him  a  solid  character — a  stable  position.  As  for  the  hypo- 
chloric  acid  and  the  oxygen,  which  were  confined  in  heavy, 
immovable  compositions,  how  pleased  they  must  be  to  recover 
the  freedom  which  belongs  to  their  nature !  They  will  be  all 
the  purer  and  fresher  to  enter  other  combinations  which  the 
future  may  have  in  reserve  for  them.  Am  I  not  the  benefactor 
of  all  those  elements  ?  Without  counting  that  I  gave  rise  to 
phenomena,  without  me  there  would  never  have  been  this 
explosion,  which  made  a  noise,  flashed  brilliantly,  and  emitted 
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an  odor.  1  created  these  facts,  and  may  say  that  in  my  modest 
field  of  action  I  have  furnished  material  to  those  who  may  one 
day  write  the  history  of  the  universe." 

"And  what  advantage  is  gained?  A  new  fact  is  produced  to 
the  detriment  of  a  preceding  fact.  In  combining  in  a  different 
way  the  material  you  had  before  you,  you  merely  displaced 
matter.  You  created  nothing.  It  cannot  besides  be  proved 
that  a  multiplicity  of  phenomena  is  preferable  to  stability," 
said  his  wife. 

"You  are  right.  There  is  only  a  given  amount  of  matter 
which  can  neither  be  born  nor  perish ;  the  grouping  alone  is 
transformed ;  but  if  the  soul  is  life's  consciousness,  it  must  die 
and  be  born  perpetually  at  each  transformation  of  beings. 
What  does  nature  care  for  all  the  modifications  which  are  ac- 
complished on  her  bosom,  since  she  is  always  certain  tO  recover 
her  measure  of  matter  and  her  total  of  force?  Equivalence  is 
the  law  of  the  world." 

"Speak  for  your  minerals!"  cried  his  wife,  indignantly. 
"You  will  never  make  me  believe  that  it  doesn't  matter  if  one 
is  happily  married  or  not,  nor  persuade  me  that  trouble  and 
misfortune  are  of  no  consequence." 

"Bah!"  said  Cornelius,  "such  things  disturb  our  habits;  but 
we  ought  to  accept  all  life's  events  with  a  good  grace.  They 
can't  occur  except  as  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  our  calamities  are  interesting  as  phenomena." 

"You  have  been  thinking  too  long  on  one  subject,"  said  his 
wife,  "your  ideas  need  changing.    Come  to  breakfast." 


THE  BURNING  CURSE* 


A  Samoan  Sketch 


By  J.  F.  RosE-SoLEY 


HAD  just  settled  down  for  a  quiet  read  after 
supper  one  evening  when  my  only  domes- 
tic, a  lanky  Samoan  boy,  who  prides  himself 
on  his  knowledge  of  English,  rushed  breath- 
lessly in. 

"Fire!  Fire!"  he  cried.  "Fire  house!" 
'I  looked  anxiously  around  my  little 
weather-board  shanty,  but  could  see  no 
flames  nor  smell  no  burning. 
"Fire!  Fire!"  ejaculated  Tafu  more  excitedly  than  ever, 
and  then,  loud  cries  coming  from  the  village,  which  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  enlightened  me.  I  looked  down 
the  road,  and  in  the  half-light  could  just  see  brown  figures 
rushing  hastily  to  and  fro,  while  a  red  glare  in  the  sky  prom- 
ised soon  to  burst  into  an  angry  blaze. 

Of  course,  I  tossed  my  book  away  and  jumped  to  my  feet. 
What  was  a  commonplace  English  novel  compared  to  a  real 
fire  in  a  Samoan  village?  Such  a  chance  might  never  occur 
again. 

"My  hat,  Tafu,  quick !"  I  cried ;  "and  do  you  stay  here  and 
mind  the  house  while  I  am  away." 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  flighty  Tafu  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  I  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  think  of  my 
property,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  hastening  down  the 
road  to  the  town.  My  way  over  the  uneven  path  was  lighted 
by  the  glare  from  the  conflagration,  already  well  under  way, 
and  I  did  not,  as  usual,  stub  my  toes  against  the  countless 
stones  which  lay  scattered  over  the  volcanic  rock. 
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I  found  the  whole  brown  community  in  a  state  of  vast  ex- 
citement. In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  blazing  house, 
the  dry  sugar-cane  leaves  of  the  thatch  burning  furiously,  and 
lighting  up  the  darkness  all  around.  The  population,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  gathered  as  close  to  the  flames  as 
they  dared,  gesticulating  and  talking,  and  apparently  admiring 
the  huge  bonfire.  At  any  rate,  they  made  no  effort  to  extinguish 
it.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  had  brought  a  few  cocoanut 
shells  of  water  from  the  village  well,  but  having  emptied  them 
on  the  flames,  thought  their,  duty  ended,  for  they  stood 
idly  by,  shells  in  hand,  sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
whenever  a  rafter  fell  in  and  sent  on  high  a  shower  of 
sparks. 

Still,  there  was  some  excuse  for  their  lack  of  energy.  Truth 
is,  if  a  Samoan  house  does  catch  fire,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  The  dried  thatch  of  the  roof,  made  of 
sugar-cane  leaves  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  until  they  are 
about  a  foot  thick,  burns  like  a  hayrick ;  the  dwelling,  with  its 
elaborately  curved  rafters,  fastened  together  with  sinnett,  is 
rapidly  consumed,  and  the  great  trunk  of  a  breadfruit  tree, 
which  supported  the  whole  structure,  alone  remains  standing, 
blackened  and  charred,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  ashes. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Samoan  house  burns  down,  and  a  fire 
brigade,  if  the  simple  inhabitants  had  ever  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing,  would  be  quite  a  superfluity.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  accept  the  decree  of  fate  with  Oriental  nonchalance,  to 
call  in  the  house  carpenters,  have  a  feast  of  pigs,  and  raise  an- 
other structure,  exactly  similar,  in  every  detail,  to  the  one  de- 
stroyed. The  fire,  luckily,  never  extends  beyond  the  one 
home,  the  villages  are  too  scattered.  There  is  no  danger  to 
life,  for  the  house  is  open  all  round,  and  whatever  little  prop- 
erty there  may  be  inside  is  easily  carried  out  in  time. 

The  American  reader  will  understand  that  when  I  speak  of 
a  Samoan  house  I  do  not  mean  a  residence  with  four  walls, 
and  doors  and  windows,  and  all  the  appliances  for  excluding 
air  which  the  dwellers  in  a  less  temperate  clime  consider 
necessary.  The  Samoan  hut  or  house  is  altogether  a  different 
thing ;  it  is  unique  in  its  way ;  it  is  a  work  of  art,  all  the  more 
remarkable  for  being  about  the  only  artistic  conception  these 
people  can  boast.  With  a  wisdom  which  they  do  not  show  in 
other  matters,  they  have  adapted  their  dwelling  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  and  liave  discarded  all  those  useless 
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and  often  injurious  elements  which  characterize  the  abodes  of 
more  civilized  people.  The  climate  is  remarkably  temperate. 
It  is  never  very  hot  nor  very  cold,  and  all  that  is  needed  for 
comfort  is  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  heavy  rains. 

Therefore  the  Samoans  concentrate  their  whole  attention  on 
the  roof — practically,  their  houses  are  all  roof — and  ignore  the 
walls.  The  dwelling  is  nearly  circular  in  shape,  usually  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  roof  is  carried  up  to  a  high 
peak,  supported  only  by  a  great  central  post,  the  forked  stem 
of  a  breadfruit  tree.  This  dome,  which  looks  just  like  a  gigan- 
tic mushroom,  comes  down  to  within  six  feet  of  the  ground, 
and  is  steadied  there  by  short  posts,  placed  at  intervals  of  a 
yard  or  so.  Between  these  posts,  Venetian  blinds,  made  of 
matting,  are  arranged,  which  can  be  let  down  so  as  to  cover 
in  the  sides  in  wet  or  windy  weather.  There  are  no  encircling 
walls,  no  obstructions  to  the  free  passage  of  air,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  roof,  makes  the 
place  delightfully  cool,  even  when  the  tropical  sun  is  shining 
its  hottest. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  pebbles,  black  or  white,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  over  this  clean  mats  are  laid  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors.  Practically  the  whole  furniture  of  the  place 
consists  of  mats.  There  may  be,  if  the  owner  is  a  rich  man, 
a  camphor- wood  chest  or  two,  a  kerosene  lamp,  or  even,  in  ex- 
treme instances  of  luxury,  a  table.  I  have  known  a  toilet  glass 
added,  but  this  was  hi  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
so  that  it  need  not  be  considered  as  an  every-day  factor  in 
native  life. 

I  think  this  description  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
character  of  a  Samoan  house,  and  explain  how  it  is  that  they 
so  rarely  burn.  It  seems  at  the  first  glance  impossible  to  set 
such  a  dwelling  on  fire  accidentally,  but  still  the  impossible 
sometimes  happens.  A  spark  from  the  evening  blaze  of  cocoa- 
nut  shells  had,  in  this  instance,  lodged  in  the  inflammable 
thatch  overhead,  and  a  favorable  breeze  having  fanned  it  into 
a  flame,  the  house  was  doomed. 

At  last,  as  I  stood  watching,  the  roof  entirely  collapsed,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  a  smouldering  circle  of  embers.  In  the 
darkness  I  felt  my  way  up  to  the  veranda  of  the  old  trader's 
house,  and  found  him,  as  usual  at  this  hour,  enjoying  his  after- 
dinner  "sului,"  or  native  cigarette. 

**Fine  sight,  wasn't  it?"  he  said  when  he  saw  me;  "makes 
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one  think  of  the  log  fires  we  used  to  have  in  winter  in  the  old 
country." 

** Yes ;  but  it  will  be  a  great  loss  for  old  Ouanata,"  I  replied, 
thinking  more  of  the  native  who  owned  the  house,  a  personal 
frictid  of  mine,  than  of  the  scenic  effect  which  had  been 
produced. 

*'Loss !"  he  laughed  scornfully.  "Don't  you  worry  yourself 
about  old  Ouanata;  he's  all  right." 

"How's  that?" 

"Oh,  he  and  his  family's  gone  to  live  upon  their  relations 
until  the  house  can  be  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  town  will  help 
him  to  put  it  up  again,  so  that  it  really  won't  cost  him  more 
than  a  few  pigs,  and  some  taro  and  bananas.  Meanwhile, 
he'll  be  kept  free,  and  have  a  new  house  instead  of  the  old 
one,  which  was  getting  pretty  shaky." 

I  felt  greatly  relieved.  In  my  ignorance  I  had  pictured 
Ouanata  wandering  homeless  and  friendless  about  the  coun- 
try, his  property  destroyed,  his  family  scattered.  But,  then, 
I  forgot  that  I  was  living  in  semi-barbarous  Samoa,  and  not 
in  civilized  America. 

"Curious,"  said  the  old  man  reflectively,  after  puffing  away 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  what  luck  there  is  in  fires.  That's 
the  first  one  I  have  seen  in  this  village  since  I  have  been  here ; 
but  yet,  in  Sepale,  where  I  used  to  trade,  there  were  four  fifes 
in  two  years,  and  always  the  same  house." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  same  house  was  burned 
down  accidentally  four  times,  running?" 

"Accident  or  not,  that's  as  you  please  to  call  it ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  same  house  was  burned  four  times  running,  and 
might  have  been  burned  a  dozen  times,  I  dare  say,  if  the  natives 
hadn't  got  tired  of  rebuilding  it,  and  abandoned  the  piece  of 
land.  A  devil  possessed  it,  they  said." 
'A  devil?" 
'Yes ;  but  wait  until  you  hear  the  story." 
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"When  I  went  down  to  Sepale  I  found  it  a  poor  sort  of 
place  enough ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  houses  in  the  village  went. 
It's  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  you  know,  and  the  country 
around  there  is  pretty  rugged.  But  there  were  plenty  of 
cocoanut  trees  about,  and  that,  in  this  group,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  deal  in  but  copra,  is  all  a  trader  looks  for.     So  I 
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settled  down  in  a  little  wooden  hut  I  built  for  myself,  and,  in 
a  business  way,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  place. 

"I  soon  got  friendly  with  the  head  chief  of  the  village, 
Manasa;  it  always  pays  to  do  that.  He  was  a  big,  powerful 
man,  and  a  great  chief,  too,  for  he  was  the  head  of  the  district, 
as  well  as  the  ruler  of  this  particular  village.  Even  the  native 
pastor,  who  generally  bosses  the  show  in  Samoa,  was  afraid 
of  him,  and  if  Manasa  had  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  heathen 
and  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of  gods  and  sacrifices,  I  be- 
lieve the  people  would  have  followed  him  instead  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. And  as  it  turned  out,  Christianity — the  kind  taught 
by  the  missionaries,  which  is  about  as  much  like  the  real  thing 
as  muddy  water  is  like  a  clear,  running  stream — had  a  close 
shave  in  this  particular  village. 

*'I  had  been  there  a  month  or  two  when  the  chief  came  to 
me  and  explained  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  town ;  there  was 
not  a  decent  house  in  it  where  strangers,  after  the  hospitable 
Samoan  fashion,  could  be  entertained,  'sivas'  held,  or  a  mar- 
riage feast  laid  out.  Now  he  proposed  to  build  a  fine  bread- 
fruit house  on  some  land  of  his  own,  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  a  structure  which  would  be  the  pride  of  the  village  and 
the  envy  of  the  whole  district,  and  which  would  draw  many 
visitors  from  all  parts  to  look  at  it.  You  may  be  sure  I  had 
no  objections,  for  the  more  'malangas,'  or  pleasure  parties, 
which  came  to  the  town,  the  more  merrymaking  going  on,  the 
better  for  my  business. 

So  I  readily  consented  to  let  him  have  all  the  salt  beef  and 
biscuits  and  'pisupo,'  or  tinned  beef,  he  needed,  in  order  that 
he  might  call  in  the  house-builders,  and  give  a  grand  feast  by 
way  of  inaugurating  the  enterprise.  I  secured  myself  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  forthcoming  copra  crop,  which  the  chief  willingly 
gave,  for  he  knew  that  the  townspeople,  and  not  himself, 
would  have  to  cut  out  and  dry  the  copra.  So  he  declared  all 
the  nuts  on  all  the  palms  'sa,'  or  sacred,  that  they  might  be 
kept  for  making  copra,  instead  of  being  used  for  drinking  or 
cooking  purposes,  and  the  preparations  for  the  great  event 
were  begun. 

"Surely  there  was  never  such  a  house-building  in  the  island, 
either  before  or  since.  The  house,  the  natives  boasted,  was  to 
astonish  all  Samoa.  It  was  to  be  forty  feet  in  diameter,  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  country  was  scoured  far  and  wide  in  order 
to  find  a  breadfruit  tree  of  a  size  worthy  to  stand  as  the  great 
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central  post.  For  weeks  the  young  men  were  out  in  the  bush 
cutting  rafters  and  ribs  to  which  the  thatch  is  tied,  and  select- 
ing fine,  straight  posts  to  go  round  the  sides  of  the  house. 

"The  old  men  sat  all  day  in  the  shade  plaiting  coil  after  coil 
of  sinnett  from  the  fibre  of  the  cocoanut  husk,  to  tie  the  vari- 
ous parts  together,  for,  like  Solomon's  temple,  neither  sound 
of  hammer  nor  nail  was  to  be  heard  during  its  construction. 
The  women  and  girls  w^alked  miles  through  the  bush  to  the 
plantations,  and  returned  bearing  on  their  backs  huge  bundles 
of  sugar-cane  leaves,  secured  by  tough  straps  of  vine  crossed 
over  their  protuberant  breasts.  You  may  think  yourself 
strong,  young  man,  but  you  try  and  carry  one  of  these 
bundles,  which  weigh  about  half  a  hundredweight,  for  even  a 
mile  through  the  bush,  and  you  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  mus- 
cular power  and  endurance  of  the  Samoan  woman.  These 
sugar-cane  leaves,  having  been  dried,  were  strung  together  on 
sticks,  ready  for  the  thatcher,  this  part  of  the  business  being 
essentially  woman's  work  in  Samoa. 

'*A11  this  activity  kept  the  village  in  a  good  humor,  and  I 
did  a  good  trade  in  biscuits  and  tinned  meat  and  other  eata- 
bles, which  the  hungry  workers  needed  to  support  their 
strength,  for  they  would  hardly  take  the  time  needed  to  pre- 
pare their  own  food  in  the  native  ovens.  At  last  everything 
had  been  collected,  and  the  house-builder,  the  most  famous 
craftsman  in  the  islands,  with  a  long  string  of  assistants, 
arrived. 

"One  hundred  kegs  of  beef,  twenty  tins  of  biscuits — each  in 
weighed  forty  pounds — and  I  don't  know  how  many  thousands 
of  yams  and  taro,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  articles  of  food, 
were  provided  for  this  great  feast.  For  three  days  the  natives 
gorged  and  talked,  and  in  the  evening  held  'sivas,'  or  sing- 
ing dances,  and  drank  *kava.'  There  was  a  run  on  pain- 
killer, for  nearly  every  one  had  what  they  expressively  called 
*tinga  le  manava,'  or  a  pain  in  their  stomach,  otherwise  an 
attack  of  indigestion. 

"At  last  the  work  was  commenced  in  real  earnest,  and  the 
gracefully  curved  rafters  of  the  house,  crossed  by  delicate  ribs 
of  the  toughest  iron-bark  wood,  showed  up  like  an  elegant 
skeleton.  The  forked  stem  of  a  huge  breadfruit  tree,  strong 
enough  to  support  a  dozen  houses,  was  firmly  planted  in  the 
centre,  and  soon  the  whole  structure  was  raised  off  the 
ground,  and  the  roof,  like  a  fairy  cobweb,  hung  supported 
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only  by  the  central  post.  A  few  weeks  more  sufficed  to  tie  on 
the  thatch ;  the  floor  was  paved,  like  mosaic,  with  the  finest  se- 
lected black  pebbles ;  a  little  concrete  wall,  about  a  foot  high, 
was  built  round  to  keep  the  pigs  out,  and  the  house  was  ready 
for  occupation. 

"The  second,  or  house-warming  feast,  was  an  even  greater 
one  than  the  first,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  set- 
tled down  in  such  an  enlightened  village.  Everything  would 
have  gone  off  well  had  it  not  been  for  the  skeleton  in  the 
chief's  cupboard,  a  skeleton  which  he  was  unable  to  keep  hid- 
den away  on  this  particular  occasion.  It  was  his  aged  grand- 
mother, a  hideous  old  dame,  with  a  skin  like  wrinkled  parch- 
ment, and  shriveled,  toothless  g^ms.  No  one  knew  exactly 
how  old  she  was — Samoans  never  do  know  their  ages — but 
she  must  have  been  born  somewhere  in  the  last  century,  way 
back  in  the  old  heathen  days. 

"Whatever  her  age,  in  her  second  childhood,  her  mind  had 
gone  back  to  the  savage  life  of  her  youth ;  the  instincts  which 
had  early  been  implanted  in  her  had  returned  with  full  force, 
and  there  she  was,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  professing 
Christians,  as  arrant  a  heathen  as  you  could  find  iti  the  Solo- 
mons or  New  Hebrides.  Of  course,  the  native  missionary 
was  greatly  shocked  at  this  slur  upon  his  ministry.  He  would 
come  daily  and  pray  over  her,  but  a  lot  the  old  lady  cared. 

"Her  goil  was  the  great  Moso,  who,  in  the  old  days,  ruled 
over  the  whole  of  the  Samoan  land,  while  Tangaloa  managed 
the  heavens. 

"It  was  the  custom  among  the  old  heathens,  as  I  dare  say 
you  know,  to  worship  their  god  in  the  form  of  some  particu- 
lar bird,  beast  or  fish.  Thus  one  family  would  have  its  god 
incarnated  in  a  flying-fox,  another  in  an  owl,  while  a  mullet 
might  be  selected  by  a  third.  But  whatever  the  animal  chosen, 
the  greatest  possible  respect  was  shown  to  it.  It  was  death  to 
kill  it,  or  to  eat  its  flesh,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  ceremonials 
were  gone  through  in  its  worship. 

"Now,  the  degenerate  old  lady's  family  had  imagined  its 
god  to  be  incarnated  in  the  'fai,'  or  stinging  ray  fish,  which 
is  very  plentiful  in  these  parts.  But,  of  course,  the  chief,  who 
had  been  a  Christian  all  his  life,  had  never  heard  of  this  idea, 
or,  if  he  had,  had  never  deemed  it  his  duty,  as  a  pillar  of  the 
Tahitian  Church,  to  pay  the  slightest  respect  to  such  a  fossil- 
ized superstition.    Stingray  was  to  him  just  as  good  food  as 
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anything  else,  and  all  is  fish,  I  may  remark,  which  comes  to 
the  Samoan  fisher's  net. 

"Consequently,  when  the  feast  was  prepared,  and  all  the 
good  things  were  spread  out  in  front  of  the  big  house,  several 
large  stingrays,  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  nicely  baked  in  the 
native  oven,  were  looked  upon  as  by  no  means  a  despicable 
portion  of  the  spread.  The  gluttonous  mouths  of  the  natives 
watered  as  they  regarded  the  delicacies  so  liberally  provided, 
and  they  rubbed  their  stomachs  in  anticipatory  glee. 

"The  speech-making  and  the  distribution  of  food  was  just 
over  when  the  old  lady  chipped  in.  She  had  been  lying  un- 
noticed on  her  mat  at  the  back  of  the  big  house,  gibbering 
away  to  herself  as  usual.  She  was  quite  out  of  it  as  far  as  the 
festivities  were  concerned,  for  she  could  not  eat  food  unless  it 
was  chewed  beforehand  by  an  attendant,  and  everybody  was 
too  busy  chewing  for  themselves  to  think  of  the  old  lady  just 
then. 

"Of  course,  I  had  been  invited  to  the  spread,  and  was  sit- 
ting on  the  grass  outside  watching  the  proceedings  with  some 
interest,  when,  from  the  darkened  interior  of  the  house,  there 
appeared  a  veritable  death's  head  at  the  feast. 

"Her  skinny,  wrinkled  visage  thrust  itself  out  between  two 
of  the  side  posts  of  the  hut,  and  her  aged  face,  with  a  marvel- 
ous access  of  vigor,  straightened  itself  up  until  she  stood 
erect,  one  skinny  arm  raised  as  if  in  denunciation  of  some  evil 
influence,  the  other  resting  against  the  post  by  which  she 
steadied  herself.  She  must  have  been  a  tall  woman  in  her 
prime,  for  even  now,  with  the  weight  of  years  upon  her,  she 
had  a  commanding  presence,  and  stood  as  high  as  most  of  the 
men  of  this  puny  generation. 

"For  a  moment  she  glared  around  her,  and  then  an  awful 
cry  burst  from  her  lips.  The  feasters  dropped  their  food  in 
dismay,  and  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  the  hideous  crone. 
Not  a  man  spoke ;  in  silence  they  waited. 

"  'Awe !  awe !'  she  cried.  'Refrain,  ye  thrice  accursed  sons 
of  degenerate  mothers.  The  vengeance  of  Moso,  the  god  of 
all  the  earth,  and  of  Tangaloa,  the  god  of  all  the  heavens,  be 
upon  you  and  all  your  families !' 

"She  paused  for  breath,  great  sobs  of  wrath  shaking  her 
frail  frame,  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  fall  to  pieces  every 
moment.    But  she  clung  to  her  post,  and,  recovering,  went  on : 
May  Moso  and  Tangaloa  call  in  the  aid  of  Mafui,  the  god 
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of  earthquake  and  of  flame,  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  you. 
Know  you  not  that  to-day  you  have  eaten  of  the  fles?h  of  the 
God  himself?'  and  she  pointed  to  the  fragments  of  the  great 
*fai'  which  had  just  been  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the 
feasters. 

"Then  the  old  lady  fixed  her  keen  eyes,  gleaming  like  pin 
points  of  light  through  her  shriveled  eyelids,  on  Manasa,  and 
Manasa,  though  trembling  with  fear,  rose  and  ^ame  slowly 
forward,  as  one  drawn  by  an  irresistible  spell,  until  he  stood 
before  his  grandmother. 

"  *The  sin  is  with  thee,  Manasa,'  she  said  sternly ;  'thy  father,' 
whom  I  suckled  at  these  breasts,  and  who  was  a  man,  would 
have  slain  thee  had  he  been  here  to-day.' 

"A  gn^oup  of  girls  and  boys,  too  young  to  take  part  in  the 
least,  gathered  at  a  distance  around  the  'Malie,'  or  meeting 
place  of  the  village,  giggled  audibly  at  the  abasement  of  the 
great  Manasa. 

"  'Peace,  you  silly  youngsters,  peace  and  be  still,  or  Moso 
will  come  upon  you  in  his  wrath,  and  Fanonga,  the  god  of  de- 
struction, will  tear  your  limbs  one  form  the  other. 

"The  children  subsided  into  awe-stricken  whispers,  and 
Manasa  was  left  alone  to  receive  his  admonition. 

"  'And  what  must  I  do  to  make  atonement,  grandmother  ?' 
asked  Manasa  the  great,  in  the  humblest  of  tones. 

"  'The  family  oven  has  been  defiled.  It  must  be  purified 
after  the  manner  of  our  ancestors  before  more  food  is  pre- 
pared in  it.  One  of  these  strangers  must  be  cooked  in  the  red- 
hot  stones  in  order  that  the  family  may  be  saved.  Let  him 
who  feels  his  sin  weigh  heavy  upon  him  step  forward.' 

"Naturally  there  was  no  reply  to  this  invitation.  Samoans 
may  be  very  good  at  feasting,  but  they  are  not  Ai  at  self- 
sacrifice.  The  crowd  of  merrymakers  sat  still  and  stared, 
wondering  what  would  come  next  from  the  lips  of  this  awful 
old  woman.  ^ 

"The  aged  apparition  heeded  not  their  silence,  but  raising 

her  hand  with  an  imperious  gesture,  commanded : 

"  'Bid  the  young  men  heat  the  stones  and  prepare  the  oven.' 

"The  very  audacity  of  the  demand  seemed  to  arouse  Manasa 

from  his  lethargy,  the  hypnotic  spell  which  the  old  lady  had 

cast  over  him  was  dissolved. 

"  'Soia,  Toa !'  he  cried,  'peace  and  be  still,  we  have  had 
enough  of  this  heathen  folly.    Go  back  to  thy  mat  and  rest 
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there  as  is  becoming  for  the  aged,  instead  of  spoiling  our  feast 
by  thy  hideous  presence.' 

"Still  Toa  would  not  move,  and  at  last  Manasa  had  to  carry 
her,  foaming  and  writhing,  by  main  force  back  to  her  mat. 
Then  he  called  for  Samuelo,  the  native  pastor,  in  whom  he 
had  great  faith,  and  requested  him  to  pray  his  very  hardest 
over  the  old  lady,  in  order  that  this  heathen  devil  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  might  be  exorcised. 

"Samuelo,  like  a  good  Christian,  prayed  his  best,  but  in  his 
heart  he  was  wroth  at  being  called  away  from  this  most  abun- 
dant feast,  so  perhaps  his  prayers  lacked  the  sincerity  which 
alone  could  have  given  them  effect. 

"Outside,  the  feast  went  on  as  before ;  but  it  was  a  sadly  de- 
pressed affair,  for  the  interference  of  Toa  had  driven  all  the 
gayety  out  of  the  superstitious  natives. 

"That  night  Toa,  to  all  appearance,  slept  well;  but  next 
day,  when  the  morning  meal  was  finished,  she  called  Manasa 
to  her  side. 

The  family  have  eaten?'  she  asked. 
They  have.' 

'And  has  the  oven  been  purified  as  the  great  god  Moso 
directed?' 

"  *Nay,  Toa,'  answered  Manasa  soothingly,  'these  "tonga- 
fities"  are  the  creation  of  the  devil,  and  thou  knowest  we,  as 
good  Christians,  cannot  follow  them.  Samuelo  has  prayed, 
and  prayed  well,  that  thy  health  may  be  restored.  Did  I  not 
present  him  with  a  whole  roast  pig,  and  now  the  devil  can- 
not touch  us.' 

"The  old  heatheness  merely  glared.  *Moso  will  not  listen 
to  Samuelo !'  she  cried.  The  oven  has  not  been  purified,  and 
we  have  eaten.  One  of  us  must  die.  It  is  fitting  that  I,  being 
the  oldest,  should  go  first.' 

"The  family  was  really  scared  at  the  old  lady's  earnestness, 
but  none  of  them  raised  any  objection  to  her  proposed  atone- 
ment for  their  sins. 

"  *I  die  within  the  hour,'  concluded  Toa,  as  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  mat-inclosed  side  of  the  house. 

"The  members  of  the  family,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  all  gathered  in  by  this  time,  and  for  an  hour  they  sat  in 
awe-stricken  silence,  for  none  doubted  that  old  Toa  would 
keep  her  word. 

"And  at  the  end  of    the  hour,   in  accordance  with  her 
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prophecy,  old  Toa  passed  away ;  but  at  the  last  she  raised  her- 
self on  her  elbow,  and  with  her  dying  breath  shrieked : 

"  *The  curse  of  the  god  Mafui,  who  brings  forth  flame  and 
smoke  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  rests  upon  this  house. 
Moso  has  said  it,  and  it  is  so.  Now  bury  me,  and  see  to  it 
that  I  go  to  my  long  sleep  wrapped  in  many  fine  mats,  and 
that  all  proper  ceremonial  be  used.' 

**Thus  old  Toa,  the  survival  of  a  bygone  ere,  passed  out  of 
the  world.  Naturally  the  villagers  were  much  disturbed  by 
these  strange  doings.  The  old  men  and  women  shook  their 
heads  sagely,  and  next  Sunday  Samuelo  had  to  preach  his 
very  hardest  against  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  harboring 
heathen  superstitions. 

"But  what  annoyed  Manasa  more  than  anything  else  was 
having  all  the  expense  of  burying  his  grandmother  cast  upon 
him  at  a  time  when  his  resources  had  been  exhausted  over  the 
erection  of  his  new  house,  and  the  extravagant  feasting  con- 
nected therewith. 

"Toa,  I  should  explain,  was  a  chieftainess  in  her  own  right, 
and  was  therefore  entitled  to  be  buried  in  many  costly  fine 
mats,  and  with  the  most  elaborate  of  ceremonials. 

"Manasa  knew  all  this;  but  a  fit  of  meanness  was  upon  him, 
and,  contrary  to  poor  Toa's  dying  wish,  the  funeral  was  a 
terribly  poor  affair. 

"I  did  my  best  to  persuade  him  to  do  the  thing  in  style,  for 
I  knew  it  would  mean  increased  trade  to  me,  but  all  my  efforts 
were  of  no  use. 

"Toa's  relations,  catching  the  infection  of  meanness  from 
Manasa,  only  sent  in  a  few  fine  mats  for  the  funeral,  and 
Manasa  himself  did  not  contribute  any.  As  to  feasting,  there 
was  none,  only  a  few  taros,  and  yams  and  some  cocoanuts. 

"The  result  of  this  was  that  the  visitors  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  island  to  attend  the  funeral  went  away  empty- 
handed  and  terribly  disappointed,  and  there  was  quite  a 
scandal  over  the  affair.  People  remembered  Toa's  dying 
words,  and  to  whisper  about  the  disaster  which  would  surely 
come  to  the  house  of  Manasa,  unworthy  as  it  had  proved  itself. 

"Sure  enough  it  came.  I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the 
thing,  but  just  six  months  after  Toa's  death — 'I  remember  it 
was  full  moon,  as  on  the  night  of  the  memorable  feast — I  was 
sitting  smoking  on  my  veranda,  as  I  might  be  now,  when  I 
saw  a  sudden  blaze  shoot  up  into  the  sky. 
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''Manasa's  new  house  was  on  firel 

"It  made  a  fine  blaze,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was  only 
a  heap  of  ruins,  like  that  place  you  saw  burn  to-night.  No 
one  knew  how  it  happened.  All  they  could  say  was  that  the 
fire  had  started  in  some  mysterious  way  in  the  thatch  right  at 
the  top  of  the  roof,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  extinguish  it 
before  it  had  got  a  good  hold. 

"There  are  no  fire  insurance  companies  in  Samoa,  so  the 
loss  was  a  pretty  heavy  one.  But  Manasa  was  plucky  enough 
and  went  to  work  and  rebuilt  the  house  on  a  finer  scale  than 
ever.  But  this  time  there  was  not  so  much  feasting  and  re- 
joicing. Somehow  they  seemed  to  remember  poor  Toa, 
though  Samuelo,  the  teacher,  told  them  that  it  was  all 
nonsense. 

"To  cut  the  story  short,  six  months  later  the  same  thing 
happened  again,  and  once  more  Manasa  rebuilt  his  house. 
The  next  time  he  looked  rather  foolish,  but  still  he  put  up  the 
place,  though  I  noticed  that  the  dwelling  was  by  no  means  so 
fine-a  one  as  the  original  structure. 

"Still,  when  the  fourth  fire  happened,  Manasa  grew  sick  of 
the  business,  and  declared  his  intention  of  going  out  of  the 
house-building  trade. 

"If  you  go  to  Sepale  to-day  you  can  still  see  the  circle  of 
stones  which  mark  the  site  where  the  house  once  stood,  and  I 
daresay  many  of  the  people  there  will  tell  you  the  story  just  as 
I  have  told  it." 

The  old  man,  exhausted  by  his  long  talk,  took  a  big  bowl  of 
"kava,"  and  reflectively  lit  the  "sului"  which  Silei,  his  native 
housekeeper,  handed  him. 

"But,"  I  asked,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  seriously 
believe  all  that  stuff  about  Toa  and  the  heathen  gods?" 

"Of  course,  my  dear  young  innocent,  I  don't  believe  any- 
thing, am  too  old  now.  I  merely  told  you  the  story  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  you  can  form  your  own  conclusions." 

I  met  Samuelo,  the  missionary,  a  very  earnest  and  sincere 
man,  in  Apia  the  other  day.  He  told  me  that  he  had  long 
since  exchanged  to  another  station  on  Upolu,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  more  enlightened  than  in  Savaii.  He  added  that, 
despite  all  his  preaching  and  praying,  he  could  not  get  the 
old  heathen  superstitions  out  of  the  heads  of  the  Sepale  people. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LOCK* 
By  M.  E.  Francis 


i  ICHARD  MYERS  had  just  returned  to 
?  his  lodgings,  after  a  long  day's  work  in 
J  the  fields,  and  had  taken  off  his  boots, 
j>  and  "washed  him,"  and  otherwise  pre- 

1  pared  for  the  evening  meal,  which  he 
)   shared     with     his     landlady's     family, 

2  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  small  white 
J?  packet  lying  on  the  window-sill    just 

beneath  the  partly  open  sash.  He  went 
over  to  it,  and  examined  it  in  the  fast-fading  light.  When  the 
wrapper  was  undone,  he  saw  it  contained  something  small  and 
soft  enfolded  in  tissue  paper.  On  removing  the  inner  covering 
Dick  uttered  a  long,  low  whistle.  The  little  packet  contained 
a  curl  of  hair. 

He  struck  a  light  and  looked  at  it  more  closely,  the  tiny 
ring  glittering  in  his  hand  like  threads  of  gold.  It  was  tied  up 
with  blue  ribbon,  and  pinned  to  the  small,  silken  knot  thus 
made  was  a  narrow  strip  of  printed  paper,  which,  on  closer  in- 
vestigation, appeared  to  be  a  motto  that  had  probably  once 
formed  part  of  a  cracker.  Dick  unpinned  it,  and  smoothed  it 
out,  slowly  spelling  over  its  contents.  These  were  the  cabil- 
istic  words  it  bore : 

"I  am  young  and  I  am  bonny, 

I  am  tender,  I  am  true; 

If  you'll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 

I'll  have  you." 

Dick  whistled  again,  and  then  laughed. 

"Coom,  this  is  rayther  strong,"  he  remarked.    He  looked  at 
the  curl  again ;  it  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  pretty  color,  a  kind  of 
red  gold,  each  individual  hair  glittering  in   the  light.     He 
*From  "Longman's  Magazine." 
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touched  it — it  was  as  soft  as  velvet ;  he  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  his  hand. 

*1  cannot  call  to  mind  onybody  as  has  hair  of  this  color,"  he 
mused.  "It  is  bonny,  too.  I  wonder  who  i'  th'  world  con  ha' 
sent  it  to  me." 

He  folded  up  the  parcel  again,  and  thrust  it  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  humming  a  little  ditty  to  himself,  his  face  alight 
with  curiosity  and  pride. 

When  he  entered  the  family  living-room  he  found  his  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Ann  Jump,  a  hard-working  washerwoman,  seated 
at  table  with  all  her  children  roiind  her.  She  looked  up  inquir- 
ingly as  he  entered. 

*' We  was  jest  goin'  to  begin ;  yo're  late  to-day,  Richard." 

"Did  yo'  notice  onybody  go  past  my  window  this  arter- 
noon?"  inquired  Dick,  seating  himself  and  endeavoring  to  as- 
sume a  casual  air. 

"Why,  of  course,  I  should  think  a  good  few  folks  went  past 
yo'r  window  to-day,  same  as  ony  other  day,"  responded  Mrs. 
Jump,  a  trifle  tartly. 

"Yo'  didn't  notice  onybody  particular,  I  suppose?"  pursued 
Dick. 

"Nay,  I  have  other  things  to  be  thinkin'  on  nor  to  be 
standin'  watchin'  th'  folks  pass  by.  It  is  Saturday  to-day,  and 
I've  been  agate  at  my  wark  sin'  afore  dayleet.  I  only  jest  sat 
me  down  afore  yo'  coom  in." 

"Did  yo'  ha'  lady  callers  to-day,  then?"  insisted  Dick,  still 
determined  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  his  mysterious  present. 

"Bless  the  lad  I  whatever  is  he  moiderin'  about?  Lady 
callers  of  a  Saturday!  Likely,  isn't  it?  If  ony  was  to  coom 
I'd  soon  run  'em  out,  I  know  thot." 

Mr.  Jump,  who  now  entered  the  room,  divesting  himself  of 
Kis  coat  as  he  did  so,  remarked,  with  a  loud,  cheery  laugh,  that 
"Dick  thought  very  like  as  it  was  leap  year  soom  of  his  lady 
friends  had  coom  to  ax  him  to  put  up  the  banns."  Dick  re- 
sponded with  a  laughing  retort.  He  had  forgotten  about  leap 
year,  and  the  fact  did  indeed  seem  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  mystery.  Though  he  would  not  own  it,  he  thought  in  his 
own  mind  that  it  was  extremely  likely  that  one  or  other  of  the 
bonny  lasses  with  whom  he  had  "walked"  during  the  preced- 
ing year  had  considered  it  time  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his 
intentions.  Dick  was  a  buck  in  his  way,  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  who  thought  a  good  deal  of  himself,  and  had  on  more 
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than  one  occasion  boasted  that  he  had  only  to  raise  a  finger 
and  he  "could  have  ony  one  o'  th'  village  beauties  for  the 
axin'";  some  one  had  evidently  wished  to  give  him  rather  a 
broad  hint,  Dick  owned  to  himself  with  a  sigh  that  it  would 
be  well  to  concentrate  his  attentions  upon  one  individual  in 
particular.  But  who  was  the  owner  of  the  hair?  Not  Mary 
Latham — she  was  as  black  as  a  sloe;  nor  Kitty  Norris,  her 
hair  was  lint  white.  Could  it  be  Jenny  Wharton?  He  could 
not  at  that  moment  recall  the  color  of  her  locks,  but  he  did 
not  think  they  were  of  this  beautiful  ruddy  gold.  Jenny 
Wharton  was  a  fine,  dashing,  good-tempered  lass,  with  whom 
he  had  always  found  it  pleasant  to  take  a  walk  or  to  crack  a 
joke — did  Jenny  really  take  his  careless  attentions  seriously 
and  was  she  determined  to  bring  him  to  the  point? 

"Theer's  two  opinions  about  everything,"  said  Dick  to  him- 
self. "I'm  noan  so  sure  now  that  I  do  fancy  her.  It  is  a  pity 
if  hoo's  coom  to  tak'  sich  a  likin'  for  me.'' 

He  went  to  bed  in  a  perplexed  condition  of  mind,  and  next 
morning  woke  with  the  dawn,  and  examined  the  little  trophy 
by  daylight.  It  was  pretty  hair ;  he  had  never  seen  any  of  that 
particular  hue  before.  No;  he  did  not  think  it  could  belong 
to  Jenny.    Then  he  read  once  more  the  motto : 


« < 


I  am  young  and  I  am  bonny, 

I  am  tender,  I  am  true; 

If  you'll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 

I'll  have  you.' 

"A  bit  barefaced,"  he  mused.  "  *If  you'll  have  me  for  your 
sweetheart,  I'll  have  you.'  But  it  is  leap  year,  of  course,  and  I 
reckon  the  lass  thinks  hoo's  doin'  no  harm  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  It." 

He  dressed  with  unusual  care,  plastering  his  locks  well  with 
highly  scented  pomatum,  a  luxury  dear  to  the  rustic  soul, 
donning  a  tie  of  a  brilliant  hue,  and  altogether  presenting  a 
very  fine  appearance  when  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

Jump  balanced  his  knife  and  fork  on  end  and  stared  at  him. 

"What  is  her  name?"  he  asked  briefly.  "See,  yo',  missus, 
Dick's  goin'  coortin* !  he  is  for  sure.    Which  is  it,  Dick  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  yo'  mean,"  was  the  response,  as  Dick, 
very  red  in  the  face  and  yet  with  the  smirk  of  the  conscious 
conqueror,  sat  down  to  fortify  his  inner  man  by  a  large  and 
sustaining  meal. 
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At  church  that  Sunday  morning  I  fear  me  that  his  thoughts 
wandered  frequently  to  the  owner  of  the  captivating  curl,  and 
his  eyes  roved  up  and  down  the  benches  seeking  to  discover 
among  the  rows  of  smartly  attired  maidens  the  "fascinating 
she"  who  claimed  him  as  her  own.  But  none  of  the  sleek  bent 
heads  wore  tresses  of  the  color  he  sought  for.  So,  at  least,  it 
at  first  appeared;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  sermon — in  fact, 
just  as  the  rector  had  said  "In  conclusion" — his  eyes  fell  upon 
a  little  figure  seated  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  bench  imme- 
diately before  him.  The  shadow  of  a  pillar  had  until  then 
fallen  across  her,  but  at  this  moment  she  suddenly  stooped  for- 
ward to  pick  up  a  detached  leaf  that  had  fluttered  from  her 
prayer-book.  Her  bent  head  caught  the  light,  and  Dick 
started  as  he  saw  that  the  soft,  smooth  coil  of  hair  which  was 
gathered  up  beneath  her  white  straw  hat  gleamed  with  the 
familiar  ruddy  glow  which  haunted  his  thoughts.  His  eyes 
often  rested  on  the  little  figure  as  the  service  proceeded.  Its 
aspect  was  wholly  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  when  the  girl  turned 
her  head  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  did  not  recognize 
the  face.  It  was  a  very  simple  little  face — round,  and  pink  and 
white,  and  rather  freckled,  the  nose  slightly  cocked,  the  eyes 
large  and  blue  and  babyish.  When  she  knelt  down  Dick  saw 
that  the  long,  curling  lashes  that  veiled  these  eyes  were  only 
a  shade  or  two  darker  in  color  than  the  hair.  Dick's  thoughts 
were  much  preoccupied,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  devo- 
tions were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  vague  wonder  as  to 
how  this  unknown  lass  should  have  heard  of  him,  or  why  she 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  for  that  she  had  sent  him  this  love- 
token  he  never  for  an  instant  doubted.  Hers  were  the  only 
locks  in  the  whole  village  whose  color  matched  the  little  curl 
shut  up  in  Dick's  trunk  at  home. 

When  the  congregation  left  the  church  he  loitered  behind 
until  the  girl  in  question  came  out,  and  then  boldly  went  up  to 
her.  Rustic  etiquette,  stringent  enough  on  some  points,  is 
nevertheless  comfortably  lax  in  many  particulars;  any  young 
man  may  speak  to  any  young  woman  without  needing  to  wait 
for  an  introduction. 

"Yo're  a  stranger  here,  ar'n't  yo'?"  asked  Richard,  with  his 
most  engaging  smile. 

"I've  nobbut  jest  coom,"  she  responded. 

"Well,  and  what  are  yo'  doin'  here  in  the  village?"  pursued 
Dick. 
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"I've  coom  to  be  sarvant  at  Thorndons'." 

"Oh,  yo'  han,  han  yo'?  I  heered  as  their  Maggie  had  left. 
Well,  and  what  may  yo'r  name  be?" 

"Sarah  Lupton,"  was  the  reply,  "but  they  alius  call  me 
Sally."  The  golden  eyelashes  were  now  shyly  uplifted,  and 
with  a  saucy  smile  she  added,  "And  what  may  yo'rs  be,  if  I 
may  ax?" 

"Coom,  yo'  know  mine  well  enough,"  returned  Dick,  laugh- 
ing ;  but  Sally  stared  at  him  with  unfeigned  surprise.  Could  it 
be  possible  that,  after  all,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  with- 
out so  much  as  knowing  his  name?  "Well,  then,  my  name's 
Richard  Myers,  and  they  call  me  Dick,"  he  said.  "Yo'  can 
call  me  Dick  if  yo'n  a  mind." 

"  'Tisn't  likely  as  I  shall  want  to  call  yo'  onythin*,"  returned 
Sally.  "I  mun  be  off  awhoam  now,  or  th'  missus  'ull  be  callin' 
out  for  me." 

"Dun  yo'  ever  go  for  a  walk  Sunday  arternoons?"  inquired 
Dick. 

"I  do,  when  theer's  onybody  to  walk  wi'." 

"Yo'  can  walk  wi'  me,  if  yo'  fancy  it." 

Sally  again  raised  those  long,  innocent-looking  lashes,  and 
surveyed  Dick  critically  with  her  babyish  blue  eyes.  Dick 
felt  the  color  mount  in  his  face  the  while,  but  the  result  of 
Sally's  investigation  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  for  she 
nodded,  and  said  succinctly : 

"Two  o'clock  this  day,  then.  I  can  have  from  two  to  six, 
missus  says." 

"I  will  meet  yo'  at  the  Lone  End,"  said  Dick,  feeling  a  little 
queer  as  he  turned  away.  He  had  often  walked  with  lasses  be- 
fore, but  never  yet  with  one  who  had  calmly  announced  her 
intention  of  being  his  sweetheart. 

Punctually  to  the  minute,  however,  he  appeared  at  the  ap- 
pointed meeting-place,  and  soon  descried  Sally's  small  figure 
tripping  down  the  lane  to  meet  him.  She  really  was  a  pretty 
little  thing,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  Dick  lost  all  his  previous 
self-consciousness  as  he  considered  her. 

"A  nice  little  body,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "and  a  notable 
little  body.  Hoo'd  mak'  a  chap  coomfortable  enough,  I 
dare  say." 

Sally  wore  a  print  frock  with  sprigs  of  green  all  over  it, 
and  there  were  green  ribbons  in  her  hat  and  at  her  throat,  and 
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she  had  altogether  a  certain  springlike  freshness  about  her 
most  comforting  to  the  eye. 

"Wheer  shall  we  go?"  inquired  Dick. 

"Jest  as  yo'  fancy/  was  the  accommodating  reply. 

Dick  paced  along  by  her  side  for  some  minutes  in  silence, 
and  then  he  said,  "We  will  go  reet  into  the  fields,  wheer  theer'U 
be  nobry  to  bother  us." 

They  followed  a  narrow  path  beside  a  green  new-budding 
hedge;  the  sky  was  blue  overhead  with  little  fleecy  clouds 
which  seemed  to  add  to  its  brightness.  Everything  was  green 
and  bright  and  fresh  and  new,  this  spring  morning.  Dick,  as 
he  walked  along,  felt  his  heart  bound  as  it  had  never  bounded 
when  he  was  escorting  Mary  Latham  or  Jenny  Wharton ;  and 
yet  both  Mary  and  Jane  were,  strictly  speaking,  far  "bonnier" 
than  little  golden-haired  Sally. 

Their  conversation,  however,  touched  only  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary topics.  Sally  was  very  discreet  and  very  demure.  When 
Dick  offered  her  his  arm,  she  decided  that  she  could  "jest  as 
well  do  wi'out,"  and  when  he  paid  her  one  or  two  of  the 
stereotyped  compliments  which  in  Jane's  and  Mary's  case  he 
had  ever  found  effective,  she  desired  him,  with  a  certain  curt 
decision,  to  "give  ower  that  nonsense." 

At  last  he  resolved  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her ; 
and  pausing  when  they  had  reached  a  wood,  already  green, 
he  proposed  that  they  should  rest  a  few  minutes  in  the  shade. 

"The  sun's  not  that  hot,"  protested  Sally,  but  she  consented 
nevertheless.  They  sat  down  on  the  short,  young  grass,  and 
presently  Dick  inquired,  in  a  sentimental  tone,  where  it  was 
she  had  first  seen  him.    Sally  stared  at  him  reflectively. 

"I  think  it  were  last  Friday  week,"  she  replied,  considering 
a  little.  "Yes,  Friday  week  it  were.  Yo'd  been  to  market 
and  yo'r  face  were  black." 

Dick's  countenance  changed. 

"Black !"  he  ejaculated. 

"Eh,  yo'd  been  gettin'  hold  of  a  sack,  or  summat  dirty,  and 
yo'd  smudged  yo'r  face;  I  mind  I  laughed." 

Dick  was  a  little  crestfallen,  and  a  great  deal  astonished. 

"And  were  that  really  the  first  time  yo'  saw  me,  Sally?" 

She  nodded. 

"Then  what  made  yo'  think  of  me?" 

The  blue  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fullest  extent. 

"Think  of  yo'!    Whoever  said  I  thought  of  yo'?" 
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"Coom,  yo'  know  yo'  did,"  said  Dick  persuasively.  He 
leaned  forward,  looking  at  her  with  a  merry  smile;  his  dark 
eyes  twinkled,  and  his  white  teeth  showed  through  his  parted 
lips.    Sally  looked  at  him  and  smiled  back. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  a  moment,  "I  wunnot  say  but  what  I 
have." 

"Reet,"  said  Dick,  rubbing  his  hands,  "we're  gettin'  forrard 
now.  Coom  yo'  han'  thought  of  me,  I  knowed  it ;  theer's  good 
cause  why  we  should  both  know  it,  isn't  theer?" 

Sally  simpered  and  looked  down,  and  presently  asked  in  a 
small,  insinuating  voice,  "And  did  yo'  think  of  me,  Dick?" 

Dick  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Never  had  he  till  that  morn- 
ing set  eyes  upon  the  girl,  but  he  resolved  to  lie  boldly  like  a 
man. 

"I  did!"  he  cried  fervently.    "How  can  yo'  doubt  it,  Sally?" 

"And  when  did  yo'  first  see  me?"  inquired  Sally. 

This  was  a  puzzler.  Dick  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  suita- 
ble occasion. 

"I  see  yo'  last  chumin'  day,"  he  remarked,  gazing  straight 
before  him  with  a  retrospective  air.  "The  last  churnin'  day 
which  ever  was,  and  yo'  were  walkin'  across  fro'  th'  shippon 
wi'  yo'r  pail  or  summat  in  yo'r  hand,  and  the  leet  shone  on  yo'r 
hair,  and  I  thought  to  mysel'  as  I  had  never  seen  sech  bonny 
hair  before." 

"Did  yo'?"  said  Sally,  much  pleased.  "But,"  as  a  sudden 
thought  struck  her,  "however  did  yo'  see  my  hair,  Dick?  I 
alius  weer  my  bonnet,  yo'  know,  i'  th'  mornin',  and  it  covers 
my  head,  face  and  all,  till  theer's  nowt  to  be  seen." 

Dick  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"Ah,  but  the  wind  blew  it  off  a  minute — dunnot  yo'  mind 
the  wind  blew  it  off?" 

"I  dunnot  remember,"  said  Sally,  with  a  puzzled  look.  But 
Dick  clinched  the  matter  by  remarking  that  if  the  wind  had 
not  blown  off  her  bonnet,  he  could  not  have  noticed  her  hair, 
a  fact  which  was  obviously  conclusive. 

"It  is  bonny  hair,  Sally,"  pursued  Dick,  with  a  meaning 
air.  Sally  blushed.  "Ay,  it's  bonny  hair,"  repeated  Dick.  "A 
mon  'ud  be  very  pleased  to  get  a  bit  of  thot  hair,  Sally." 

"Like  yo'r  impudence,"  remarked  Sally,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  Dick  felt  a  little  irritated.  Why  could  not  she  own  at 
once  that  she  had  been  tempted  into  an  indiscretion  which  he 
of  all  men  could  but  regard  leniently? 
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"Dun  yo'  often  gi'  folks  locks  of  hair?" 

"Never  1"  responded  Sally,  with  decision. 

"Coom,  once  in  a  way  yo'  do,  dunnot  yo'?"  Sally  shook 
her  head. 

"I  know  a  mon,"  said  Dick,  staring  at  her  fixedly,  "as  has 
got  a  bit,  a  lovely  bit,  and  keeps  it  locked  up,  and  kisses  it 
often." 

Sally's  face  flamed. 

"Yo'  know  nowt  of  the  kind,"  she  responded,  with  great  as- 
perity.   "I'll  noan  set  here  ony  more  if  yo'  tell  sech  lees." 

Dick  whistled. 

"Sally,"  he  said,  "we's  ha'  no  more  of  this.  I've  got  thot 
lock  of  yo'r  hair  as  yo'  sent  me,  and  I'm  goin'  to  keep  it,  and 
I  will  have  yo'  for  my  sweetheart,  as  yo'  axed  me." 

Sally  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  to  Dick's  immense  surprise  an- 
swered this  declaration  by  bestowing  a  sounding  box  on  his 


ear. 


I'm  noan  thot  mak'  o'  wench,"  she  cried  energetically.  "I 
never  give  onybody  a  lock  of  hair  in  my  life ;  and  as  for  axin' 
yo'  to  be  my  sweetheart,  I  would  not  do  sech  a  thing  if  theer 
was  never  another  mon  i'  th'  world." 

Dick  rose  to  his  feet,  astonished  and  irate. 

"Didn't  yo'  send  me  thot  parcel  last  neet,  then?"  he  asked. 
"I  know  it's  yo'r  hair,  and  yo'  mun  know  what  was  wrote 
inside." 

"What  was  it?"  cried  Sally  wrathfully,  but  impressed,  in 
spite  of  herself,  by  his  manner. 


ti  t 


I  am  young  and  I  am  bonny, 

I  am  tender,  I  am  true; 

If  you'll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 

ril  have  you.' 


I II 


repeated  Dick,  with  great  unction  and  precision.  "Theer, 
thot's  plain  enough,  isn't  it?  and  the  hair  was  jest  the  same  as 
yo'rs — beautiful  hair,  like  gold,  and  soft  as  down.  I  will  swear 
it  is  yo'rs.  There  is  not  another  lass  as  ever  I  see  as  has  hair 
the  same  as  thot." 

Sally  sat  staring  at  him,  with  round,  dilated  eyes,  the  color 
mantling  in  her  cheeks,  an  irrepressible  simper  hovering  about 
her  mouth. 

"Well,  I  really  didn't  send  it,"  she  said,  in  tones  which  did 
not  admit  of  doubt.     "I   truly  didn't.     Soombry   mun   ha' 
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played  us  a  trick.  Why  I  never  could  ha*  been  so  bowd  as  to 
send  yo'  sech  a  message  as  thot." 

"Why  not?"  said  Dick  gallantly.  "It  is  true  enough.  Yo're 
young,  yo'  know,  and  bonny,  and  I  am  sure  yo'll  be  tender 
and  true.    Well,  then,  why  could  not  us  be  sweethearts?*' 

"Eh,  Dick,  we  dunnot  know  each  other,  and  I  dunnot  like 
the  notion  o'  yo'  thinkin'  it  was  me  as  axed  yo'." 

"Well,  it  is  leap  year,  yo'  know,  and  a  lass  can  do  it  in  leap 
year  wi'out  onybody  thinkin'  shame  o't.  And  truly,  Sally,  I'd 
like  yo'  to  be  my  sweetheart." 

"Well,"  said  Sally,  and  sighed,  and  stole  a  glance  at  Dick. 
He  assumed  his  most  persuasive  air.  He  was  really  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  and  she  could  not  but  own  the  fact  to 
herself. 

"Well,  I  dunnot  mind  keepin'  coompany  wi'  yo'  to  see  how 
we  get  on,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "but 
I  cannot  think  whoever  sent  yo'  thot  hair/' 

"It  is  the  most  beautiful  hair  that  ever  I  see,"  persisted  Dick. 
"It  is  thot  hair  as  made  me  first  think  of  yo',  Sally."  Sally 
walked  on  a  few  steps,  smiling  to  herself,  and  Dick  hastened 
after  her,  for  a  time  forgetting  his  usual  self-conceit,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  oblivious  of  his  own  personality  in  his  growing 
admiration  and  love.  Sally  was  a  dainty  little  lass,  quick  and 
precise  in  her  ways.  As  she  walked  in  front  of  him  he  noted 
how  light  was  her  step,  how  graceful  her  movements;  the 
very  turn  of  her  little  round  throat  had  a  charm  for  him,  and 
the  curling  tendrils  of  that  wonderful  hair  fascinated  his  eye. 

The  path  led  them  presently  to  the  high  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  squire's  park.  The  very  stones  seemed  to  glitter 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  the  shadows  of  the  curling  baby 
leaves  which  hung  over  from  the  plantation  within  danced 
and  flickered  on  its  surface.  Sally  tilted  back  her  head  and 
looked  up  at  the  shifting  green  tracery.  "Eh,  I  wish  we  were 
o'  the  t'other  side  o'  yon  wall,"  she  cried.  "I've  never  been 
theer,  and  they  say  its'  beautiful  at  this  time  o'  the  year.  Th' 
daffodils  is  out,  and  birds'  nests  i'  th'  trees ;  they  say  it's  like 
fairyland." 

"Coom,  we's  soon  get  ower,  if  thot's  all,"  replied  Dick.  "I'll 
help  yo',  and  if  we  meet  onybody  we'll  say  we're  nobbut  goin' 
on  a  message  to  th'  keeper ;  he  lives  yon,  yo'  know,  i'  th'  little 
white  cottage  over  theer." 

Sally,  after  some  demur,  consented  to  climb  the  wall,,  on  the 
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condition  that  Dick  got  over  first.  The  young  man  complied, 
and  Sally  soon  scrambled  up,  pausing  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
to  look  down  at  him  with  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  startled 
bird. 

"I  can  never  get  down,"  she  cried.  "I  shall  fall,  I  know  I 
shall  fall !" 

The  usual  lovers'  comedy  was  then  enacted,  Sally  finally 
jumping  with  a  laugh  and  a  scream,  and  being  duly  caught  in 
Dick's  arms. 

There  did,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  little  bit  of  fairyland  behind 
that  wall.  Lines  of  daffodils  grew  on  either  side  of  the  path, 
stretching  away  in  a  long  perspective  of  green  and  gold  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach ;  the  gnarled  trunks  of  the  trees  stood 
out  boldly  amid  the  more  delicate  undergrowth  of  budding  ash 
and  crimson-tipped  sycamore  saplings;  the  great  bushes  of 
rhododendrons,  the  green  shining  leaves  of  which  glanced 
bravely  in  the  sunlight,  were  sown  with  clusters  of  lilac  and 
crimson  and  white ;  the  white  stems  of  birch  and  beech  flashed 
out  here  and  there  like  silver ;  there  was  sunlight  everywhere, 
everything  seemed  to  glitter  and  sparkle  and  flash.  The 
couple  wandered  on  a  little  way,  the  sense  that  they  were  tres- 
passing adding  a  certain  zest  to  their  enjoyment.  Sally  picked 
a  bunch  of  daffodils  and  fastened  some  in  her  waistband,  be- 
stowing, after  some  coquetting,  a  posy  on  Dick,  to  wear  in  his 
button-hole.  They  sat  down  on  a  mossy  bank  and  entier- 
tained  each  other  for  some  time  after  the  fashion  of  lovers  of 
their  class,  Dick  much  amusing  Sally  by  drawing  sundry  de- 
signs on  the  soft  mold  of  the  path  in  front  of  them  with  the 
point  of  his  stick.  Sally  duly  watched  and  applauded  when 
he  drew  two  large,  lop-sided  hearts  with  their  initials  in  the 
centre  of  each. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "we'll  make  it  complete." 

He  slowly  and  carefully  scratched  beneath  the  affecting  pic- 
ture the  lines  which  had  been  ringing  in  his  head  since  the 
preceding  day. 

They  were  just  contemplating  this  work  of  art  with  heads 
bent  sideways,  when  a  quick,  light  step  just  behind  them  made 
them  start,  and  a  tall  girl  suddenly  pushed  aside  the  elder 
boughs  and  jumped  down  into  the  path.  It  was  Jane  Whar- 
ton, the  keeper's  daughter.  Dick  looked  up  in  some  confu- 
sion, and  edged  a  little  farther  away  from  Sally ;  he  felt  bash- 
ful at  this  sudden  encounter,  for,  as  it  has  been  already  said, 
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Jane  and  he  had  had  some  little  amorous  passages  together  in 
former  days.  Jane,  however,  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
and  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"Well,  Richard  1"  she  cried,  "I  reckon  yo're  caught  at  last ! 
Wonderful  lovin'  yo'  looked  just  now,  and  what's  this  yo'n 
drawn  out  so  beautiful?  Two  'earts  and  a  bit  of  poetry.  Let's 
see: 

'I  am  young  and  I  am  bonny, 

I  am  tender,  I  am  true; 

If  you'll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 

ril  have  you.' 

Where  did  you  get  that  from?  Seems  as  if  I'd  heerd  it  be- 
fore." 

The  couple  looked  up  quickly,  their  eyes,  by  common 
accord,  fastening  themselves  on  the  thick  plaits  of  hair  which 
were  wound  round  Jane's  head.  Both  heaved  a  simultaneous 
sigh  of  relief.  Jane's  tresses  were  of  an  indescribable  color, 
neither  brown  nor  fair,  but  certainly  with  no  tinge  either  of  red 
or  gold.  \ 

Jane  laughed  again.  ^'I  know  what  yo'r  thinkin'  on,"  she 
cried.    "I'm  in  the  secret,  too." 

Sally  looked  up  quickly  and  wrathfully,  but  said  nothing. 
Dick  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed  in  a  puzzled  way : 

"Happen  yo'  sent  it?"  he  cried. 

Jane  chuckled.  "Well,  if  yo're  talkin'  about  a  little  parcel 
as  was  left  at  yo'r  place  last  neet  I  don't  mind  sayin'  I  took  it 
theer." 

Dick  began  to  feel  rather  annoyed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  know  what  business  yo'  had 
puttin'  locks  of  hair  inside  my  window." 

"Weren't  it  pretty  hair,  though?"  said  Jane,  and  laughed 
again. 

"It  were  thot,"  agreed  Myers.  "I  never  seed  hair  o'  thot 
color  before,  nobbut  Sally's  here." 

A  light  suddenly  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Jane.  "Did  yo* 
think  Sally  sent  it?"  she  cried,  and  fell  to  clapping  her  hands 
and  fairly  dancing  with  glee.  "Eh,  dear,  I  never  thought  it  'ud 
coom  to  thot."  Then  suddenly  composing  herself  she  ad- 
dressed the  other  girl,  who  had  now  risen  to  her  feet,  crimson 
with  anger. 

"Yo'  look  quiet  enough,"  she  pursued ;  "think  o'  yo'  sendin' 
locks  o'  hair  to  folks  as  yo'n  scarce  set  eyes  on !" 
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"Yo*  know  very  well  I  didn't  send  it,"  protested  poor  Sally, 
on  the  point  of  tears ;  "yo'  know  it  is  not  my  hair." 

"Isn't  it  jest  the  same  color?"  giggled  Jane.  "Now,  yo' 
know  very  well,  Sally,  there  isn't  another  girl  i'  th  'place  as 
has  hair  like  thot — at  least,"  correcting  herself,  "not  as 
yo'  know  of.  But  theer,  dunnot  be  in  sich  a  stew;  it  isn't 
yo'r  hair — I  may  as  well  own  it,  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of 


mine." 


Dick  rose  too,  much  excited  and  astonished.  "And  did  yo' 
send  it  me?"  he  inquired.  "Fancy  thotl  Is  it  onybody  I 
know?" 

"Yo'  may  ha'  seen  her,  but  I  doubt  if  yo'  noticed  her,"  re- 
sponded Jane,  still  convulsed  with  merriment,  "but  hoo  no- 
ticed yo'  as  how  'tis.  Hoo  peeped  at  yo'  once  fro'  behind  one 
o'  these  trees,  and  hoo  even  followed  yo'  a  little  way,  and  when 
yo'  didn't  turn  yo'r  head,  hoo  sot  her  down  i'  the  path  and 
cried." 

"Cried!"  echoed  Dick,  with  an  astonished  smirk.  "Cried! 
How. ever  did  hoo  coom  to  think  so  mich  o'  me  as  thot?" 

"All  the  lasses  here,  yo'  know,  think  a  deal  o'  yo*,  Dick," 
cried  Jane,  suddenly  becoming  serious  and  wagging  her  head 
solemnly.  "Yo're  not  the  only  one,  Sally,  yo'  needn't  think  it. 
Why,  Dick  here  says  hissel'  that  theer  isn't  a  lass  o'  th'  place 
as  he  couldn't  have  for  the  axing." 

Sally  tossed  her  head.  "I'm  sure  he's  welcome  to  'em  all  for 
me,"  she  said. 

"Dunnot  yo'  say  as  this  here  lady  as  sent  me  her  hair  is  a 
friend  o'  yo'rs?"  asked  Dick,  still  pleasantly  agitated.  "I  can- 
not think  how  ever  it  is  I  didn't  notice  her.  Wheer  does  hoo 
live  and  what's  her  name?" 

"Her  name's  Rose." 

"Rose  what?" 

"Ah,  thot  'ud  be  tellin' !    Yo'd  happen  like  to  see  her?" 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  breaking  off  with  a  furtive  glance  at 
Sally,  who  began  to  walk  away  with  her  nose  in  the  air ;  but 
Jane's  next  words  arrested  her. 

"Hoo's  at  our  place  now ;  I'll  fetch  her  if  yo'  like." 

"If  Sally  hasn't  no  objections,"  said  Dick  hesitatingly.  "It 
makes  a  mon  feel  a  bit  queer,  yo'  know,  to  hear  these  things. 
I  don't  want  to  ha'  nowt  to  say  to  her — ^me  an'  Sally  is  keeping 
coompany  now — but  I'd  jest  like  to  see  her." 

"Hoo's  bonny,"  said  Jane.  "Her  e'en  are  bigger  nor  Sally's, 
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and  brown,  and  her  hair  is  softer  nor  Sally's,  I  tell  yo'.    But 
I'll  fetch  her,  and  yo'll  see  for  yo'rsel's." 

"Wait,  Jane,  wait!"  cried  Dick,  feeling  suddenly  a  little 
alarmed.  "It'll  be  a  bit  awkward  if  hoo  fancies  me  so  mich  as 
thot  cooms  to." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  see  her,"  cried  Sally,  walking 
away,  but  very  slowly.  She  was  angry  with  Dick,  furious 
with  Jane;  nevertheless,  her  curiosity  was  too  great  to  be 
withstood. 

Jane  began  to  walk  backward  in  the  direction  of  her  home, 
still  giggling  to  herself  in  a  particularly  exasperating  manner. 

"You  needn't  be  freetened,  Richard;  hoo'U  not  say  nowt, 
I'll  promise  you'.  Bide  a  bit,  Sally,  wunnot  yo'?  Yo'd  like 
to  see  this  beauty.  Ha,  ha!  shut  yo'r  e'en,  both  of  yo',  and 
I'll  fetch  her  in  a  minute." 

She  whisked  round  and  ran  off  rapidly.  Sally  stood  still 
with  her  back  to  Dick,  observing  after  a  moment,  in  a  choked 
voice,  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I'm  stopping  for.  It's 
nowt  to  me  how  bonny  this  lady  o'  yo'rs  is,  Mester  Myers." 

"Hoo  isn't  my  lady  as  I  know  on,"  returned  Dick,  much  ex- 
hilarated by  Sally's  evident  pique.  "I've  nowt  to  do  wi'  her. 
Yo'  needn't  be  so  takken  to,  Sally.  It's  noan  o'  my  fault  if  hoo 
will  tak'  a  likin'  for  me." 

Sally  tried  to  say  something  very  biting,  but  the  words 
would  not  come,  only  a  humiliating  little  sob  which  she  inef- 
fectually tried  to  disguise  with  a  cough. 

In  a  few  minutes  rapid  steps  were  heard  pattering  over  the 
soft  ground,  and  Jane's  voice  called  out : 

"Now,  then,  keep  yo'r  e'en  shut,  I  tell  yo'  I  This  way,  my 
beauty.    Now  1" 

Dick  and  Sally  opened  their  eyes  and  craned  forward  their 
necks  eagerly.  There  stood  Jane  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
no  other  figure  appeared  by  her  side,  but  in  her  arms  she  held 
a  very  fat  setter  puppy. 

"Here's  yo'r  lady  I"  cried  Jane,  shriekin'  with  laughter. 
"Here's  the  beauty !  Look  at  her  hair — did  yo'  ever  see  sich 
bonny  golden  hair?  And  look  at  her  e'en — they're  bigger  nor 
yo'rs,  aren't  they,  Sally?  and  sich  a  lovely  brown.  Coom  and 
talk  to  her." 

There  was,  however,  complete  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
after  which,  I  regret  to  say,  Dick  began  to  swear  and  Sally 
to  cry. 
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"To  think,"  she  sobbed,  "as  yo'  could  ever  fancy  thot  nasty 
dirty  dog's  hair  was  mine  I  I'll  never  speak  to  yo'  again !" 

Dick's  reply  need  not  be  recorded.  Jane  dandled  the  puppy 
up  and  down,  and  waved  its  paws,  and  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"Ah,  ha  I  Mester  Dick,"  she  cried,  composing  herself  at  last, 
"wasn't  thot  a  trick?  Yo'  never  guessed,  did  yo'?  See  what 
it  is  to  be  too  mich  set  up !  Ever  sin'  I  heerd  yo'  say  as  all  th* 
lasses  o'  th'  place  were  fair  silly  about  yo'  I've  been  longin'  to 
mak'  yo'  feel  a  bit  silly  yo'rsel' !  Yo'  thought  yo'd  nowt  to  do 
nobbut  howd  out  yo'r  finger  to  ony  lass,  didn't  yo'?  Well, 
theer's  poor  little  Sally  as  was  ready  enough,  but  we're  not  all 
o'  the  same  mak'.  Coom,  han  yo'  nowt  to  say?  This  here 
beauty  is  to  be  had  for  th'  axin'.  Hoo  isn't  so  well  shapped 
as  th'  others,  and  my  fether  seys  he'll  give  her  to  ony  one  as  '11 
tak'  her.  It  was  thot  as  first  put  th'  notion  into  my  head.  I 
says  to  mysel',  'I'll  have  a  bit  of  a  marlock  wi'  yon  conceited 
chap  Dick.'  What!  hannot  yo'  a  word  for  her?  Coom,  then, 
Rose,  we's  say  ta-ta !" 

She  once  more  waved  the  dog's  paw  and  ran  off.  When 
she  was  out  of  sight,  Dick  ventured  to  draw  near  to  Sally, 
who  stood,  still  sobbing,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
She  pushed  him  angrily  away,  however. 

"Be  off  I  I  want  noan  o'  yo' ;  yo'  hannot  a  word  to  say.  I'd 
be  ashamed  to  look  onybody  i'  th'  face  if  I  were  yo',  lettin' 
Jane  mak'  a  food  of  us  both,  thot  gate !  Why  couldn't  yo'  say 
summat,  and  not  let  her  have  it  all  her  own  way?  But  the 
truth  is  yo'  hadn't  nowt  to  say." 

"I  had,  though,"  retorted  Dick,  "but  I  weren't  agoin'  to  say 
it  while  Jane  were  theer.  I  could  ha'  made  her  look  a  bit  silly 
if  I'd  a  mind." 

"Why  didn't  yo',  then?' '  cried  Sally,  turning  her  little 
flushed,  tear-stained  face  toward  him.  "Eh,  I'd  ha'  been  fain 
to  see  thot,  but  I  dunnot  believe  yo'  could." 

"I  could,"  said  Dick  stoutly.  "The  fact  is,  Jane  played  this 
trick  out  of  spite  because  I  wouldn't  ha'  nowt  to  say  to  her. 
Jane  was  awful  gone  on  me." 

"I  dunnot  believe  it,"  said  Sally,  vaguely  comforted  never- 
theless. 

"But  I  wouldn't  have  her  at  no  price,"  went  on  Dick,  loftily 
waving  his  hand. 

"I  dunnot  believe  it,"  said  Sally  again,  this  time  more  pet- 
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tishly.  **Jane  says  hersel'  as  yo're  alius  tnakkin'  out  as  every 
lass  i'  th'  place  wants  yo'." 

"So  they  do,"  said  Dick,  with  conviction ;  "they  all  do,  Sally, 
but  theer's  nobbut  one  lass  as  I  want,  and  yo'  know  her  name." 

Sally  lifted  her  long  eyelashes,  on  which  the  big  tears  were 
still  hanging,  and  looked  at  him  piteously. 

"But  how  could  yo'  ever  think  my  hair  was  like  a  nasty 
dog's  ?"  she  said  plaintively. 

**"It  were  a  pretty  little  pup,  though,"  said  Dick  depre- 
catingly. 

Sally  pouted.  "Jane  said  hoo  weren't  sich  a  good  shapped 
one  as  the  others,"  she  murmured. 

"Hoo  mayn't  be  thot,  but  hoo's  a  beauty  as  how  'tis.  Won- 
derful valuable  breed,  that  theer  is — I  heerd  as  squire  gave 
pounds  an'  pounds  fur  the  dog  as  he  has  yonder." 

Sally  was  impressed  for  a  moment,  but  presently  resumed, 
still  in  an  injured  tone:  "This  one  weren't  worth  so  mich, 
then;  Jane  said  her  feyther  'ud  gi'  it  to  onybody  as  'ud  be 
wUlin'  to  tak'  it." 

"Hoo  was  to  be  had  fur  the  axin',  in  fact,"  said  Dick,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Sally  whisked  round,  and  stamped  her  little  foot.  "Go 
away,  do !"  she  cried.  "I  hate  the  very  seet  on  yo' !  All  lasses 
is  not  o'  the  same  mak',  as  Jane  said.  I'm  not  to  be  had  fur 
the  axin'." 

Dick  gazed  at  her,  still  with  that  funny  little  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

"Naw,  Sally,  it's  true,  yo're  not ;  I  haven't  axed  yo'  yet,  as 
I  know  on." 

"Yo'  haven't!"  ejaculated  the  girl.    "Of  all  the  impident, 

barefaced Well !  I'd  be  ashamed  to  tell  sich  lees,  if  I  was 

yo'.  How  is  it  that  we're  keepin'  coompany,  then,  if  yo'  didn't 
ax  me?" 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Dick,  "I  thought  yo'  axed  me  first.  Theer, 
dunnot  be  so  mad,"  as  Sally  began  some  indignant  protest.  "I 
say  thought  yo'  did ;  but  it  were  a  mistake,  yo'  know,  quite  a 
mistake,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  make  it  all  square  now,  I  truly  am ; 
I'm  goin'  to  ax  yo'  gradely." 

He  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  hands.  ''Will 
you  be  my  little  wife,  Sally  dear?" 

Sally  drew  herself  up  and  cast  a  look  of  unutterable  scorn 
upon  her  smiling  lover. 
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"Til  noan  stay  here  to  be  made  a  fool  of,"  she  said,  with  a 
quivering  lip,  and  would  have  rushed  away  but  that  Dick 
caught  her  by  the  skirt. 

"Nay,  Sally,  'earken  a  minute.  'I  am  young,'  that's  me;  *I 
am  bonny,'  that's  you;  *I  am  tender/  that's  you,  too;  'I  am 
true,'  that's  both  of  us." 

"I'm  sure  it  isn't  yo',"  cried  Sally,  tugging  viciously  at  her 
skirt;  but  Dick  held  it  fast. 

"Nay,  wait  a  bit,  Sally.  *If  yo'U  have  me  for  your  sweet- 
heart'— that's  me  axin'  yo',  yo'  know — I'll  have  yo'."  Now, 
that's  what  yo're  goin'  to  say  to  me,  like  a  dear  little  lass. 
Coom,  yo'U  say  it,  Sally,  an'  make  me  'appy?" 

Sally,  with  a  mighty  wrench,  released  her  skirt,  and  then  in- 
consequently  stood  still. 

"Yo're  an  unkind,  cruel  chap,"  she  cried,  "to  go  laughin' 
at  me,  an'  makkin'  a  fool  o'  me.  Why  couldn't  yo'  let  me 
alone?  I  never  did  nowt  to  you !  An'  now  yo'n  bin  teasin' 
me  an'  tormentin'  me,  an'  upsettin'  me  till  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't 
welly  look  onybody  i'  th'  face  again  1" 

Dick  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  his  whole  manner  changed. 

"Eh,  poor  little  lass !  it  was  a  shame,  it  was  thot.  Eh  I  I'd 
like  to  pay  Jane  out  fur  playin'  us  sich  a  trick.  Theer,  dunnot 
yo*  cry,  my  lass;  I  deserve  that  soombry  should  crack  my 
stupid  head.  I  met  ha'  knowed  as  yo'  were  noan  the  kind  o' 
lass  as  'ud  do  aught  as  wasn't  seemly.  Give  ower  cryin',  do 
Sally ;  its  true  what  I  say,  yo're  the  only  one  as  ever  I  wanted. 
I  may  ha'  joked  a  bit  before,  but  I'm  in  earnest  now.  Do  say 
as  yo'U  have  me.  I'll  love  you  true,  I  will ;  theer's  nowt  as  I 
wunnot  do  for  yo'." 

But  Sally's  feelings  were  ruffled,  and  though  Dick's  peni- 
tence was  sincere,  it  was  some  time  before  she  would  allow 
herself  to  be  mollified.  This  happy  result  was,  however,  finally 
brought  about  by  Dick's  suggesting  that  his  humiliation  was 
greater  than  hers,  since  she  ruthlessly  declined  the  hand  and 
heart  which  he  had  never  before  offered  to  any  woman. 

"If  Jane  were  to  know,  I  wonder  what  hoo'd  say,"  he  added 
artfully. 

Sally  found  the  idea  soothing;  a  faint  dimple  appeared  at 
the  corner  of  her  mouth. 

Dick  heaved  a  sigh. 

"Yo'  con  tell  her  if  yo'  like,"  he  said  valiantly ;  "it's  all  the 
same  to  me  now  what  happens.    I  care  nought  fur  nothin'  as 
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onybody  can  say.  I'm  brought  low  enough,  an'  onybody  as 
chooses  con  walk  o'er  me — ^Jane'll  be  'appy  enough — it's  just 
what  hoc  wants,  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  me." 

Sally  looked  pensive.  Dick  pursued,  without  looking  at 
her: 

"It's  what  hoo's  bin  workin'  fur  all  along — hoo  connot 
thooal  the  notion  of  onybody  havin'  me  nobbut  hersel'. 
Hoo'll  think  hersel'  wonderful  clever." 

"I  dunnot  see  thot,"  said  Sally  petulantly ;  "it's  no  business 
of  Jane's." 

"Hoo  thinks  it  is,  then,"  said  Dick.  "Ehl  Hoo'll  be  fain, 
I  tell  yo'.  I  know  what  'ud  really  vex  her — it  'ud  be  to  see  us 
two  'appy  together,  keepin'  coompany  jest  same  as  if  hoo 
hadn't  played  off  her  mischeevous  trick  at  all.  My  word, 
hoo'd  laugh  the  wrong  side  of  her  mouth  then." 

"Dun  yo'  think  so?"  said  the  girl,  considering  a  moment. 
"Well,  then,  arter  all,  yo'  an'  me  has  no  need  to  trouble  we're 
minds  about  Jane.  We'll  soon  show  her,"  she  added  inconse- 
quently,  "as  we  care  nought  fur  the  worst  hoo  can  do," 

Dick's  arm  stole  round  her  waist. 

"When  yo'  coora  to  think  on  it,"  he  said  insinuatingly,  "the 
laugh's  all  on  our  side.    Ha,  ha  I  of  coorse  it  is." 

"Of  coorse,"  agreed  Sally,  smiling  too.  "Jane  will  be  mad 
to  see  us  as  friendly  as  ever,  wunnot  hoo?" 

"Hoo  wunnot  know  what  to  do  wi'  hersel',"  said  Dick  em- 
phatically.   "Coom,  Sally,  we'n  got  the  best  o'  th'  joke !" 

And  indeed,  as  the  young  lovers  wandered  on,  arm  in  arm, 
in  the  sunlight,  any  unbiassed  observer  would  have  agreed 
with  them. 


A  BAD  DINNER* 
Ev  Gyp 


OR  three  days  the  Chateau  des  Etangs  and  the 
d'Imbu  family  had  been  in  a  topsy-turvy  condition. 
The  old  Duchess  d'Adagio  was  to  bring  her  grand- 
son, the  Marquis  d'Enieryllon  to  dine,  and  on 
this  dinner,  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion, depended  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
Chris  tiane. 

The  d'lmbus  belong  to  a  good  old  Poitou  family, 
and  would  be  almost  rich,  had  they  not  been  blessed 
ock  of  nine  children,  and  an  enormous  chateau,  fright- 
expensive  to  keep  in  order, 

h  an  income  of  60,000  francs,  of  which  his  chateau 
red  one-third,  and  his  children  the  rest,  poor  Baron 
dlmbu  was  much  to  be  pitied;  and,  naturally,  felt  anxious  to 
marry  his  grown  daughters  well,  giving  them  each  50,000 
francs  dowry.  That  is  but  a  small  sum,  and  the  d'lmbus  were 
consequently  wild  with  joy  when  they  received  a  visit  from  the 
Duchess,  and  through  a  friend  of  the  two  families,  learned  that 
she  had  thought  of  Christiane. 

As  for  the  old  Duchess,  she  was  eager  to  see  her  grandson 
married  and  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  Jacques  d'Emeryllon 
being  her  sole  heir,  and  rich  enough  for  two,  she  was  not  look- 
ing for  money ;  but  she  insisted  that  her  future  granddaughter 
should  be  beautiful,  and,  above  all,  strong  and  healthy. 

So  the  Duchess  and  her  grandson,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  the  Chateau  des  Etangs,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  and  spend  the  night  there.  Good  Madame 
d'Imbu,  although  delighted,  was  at  the  same  time  completely 

•Translated  by  Katherine  Vincent,  from   the   French,   for   Short 
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upset  by  the  idea  of  entertaining  people  who  were  enormously 
rich  and  accustomed  to  grandeur. 

Madame  d'Imbu  could  not  sleep.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  woke  every  one  in  the  house,  saying  they  "would 
never  be  ready  for  dinner  I"  Monsieur  d'Imbu  and  the  chil- 
dren got  up,  not  willingly,  it  is  true,  but  Poitou  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned province,  where  wives  and  parents  are  still  obeyed. 

Agenor,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  alone  protested,  ob- 
stinately turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  when  his  mother  came 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  beg  him  to  put  a  horse  in  the  wagon, 
drive  to  Poitiers  and  get  the  marketing,  which  had  not  yet 
come. 

Poor  Christiane's  eyes  were  heavy,  her  skin  yellowish.  Her 
mother  had  kept  her  up  until  after  midnight,  making  orange 
flower  and  caramel  bonbons.  Having  nodded  over  them,  she 
felt  somewhat  uneasy,  and  dressing  quickly  ran  to  look  at  the 
pans.  The  bonbons  certainly  were  not  quite  right,  but  still 
they  would  do,  particularly  if  not  eaten.  They  would  furnish 
the  table,  and  only  those  ordered  from  Poitiers  need  be 
handed  to  the  guests. 

Gilberte,  the  second  daughter,  more  expert  with  the  needle, 
immediately  set  to  work.  There  were  finishing  touches  to  add 
to  Christiane's  dress,  her  own,  and  to  those  of  Therese, 
Fran^oise  and  Pauline. 

Monsieur  d'Imbu  hastened  to  the  kitchen  garden  to  gather 
the  fruit  for  dessert.  He  was  distressed  to  find  that  the  apri- 
cots were  ripe  only  on  one  side.  If  he  had  only  foreseen  that 
a  week  before,  he  would  have  gone  and  turned  them  all  round 
to  ripen  on  the  other  side. 

Madame  d'Imbu  was  in  a  state  of  mind.  On  unfolding  her 
best  set  of  table  linen,  laid  aside  since  the  baptismal  breakfast 
of  Gontran,  her  youngest,  aged  six,  she  found  that  it  had  in 
the  solitude  of  the  closet  assumed  a  dusty  grayish  hue,  grayer 
and  more  decided  on  the  folds.  The  tablecloth,  in  fact,  looked 
like  an  immense  map.  They  closed  the  shutters  in  the  dining- 
room  and  lit  the  candles  to  see  if  at  night  the  effect  would  be 
the  same.  It  was  precisely  the  same ;  but  the  young  girls,  who 
feared  being  obliged  to  help  in  washing  and  ironing  the  set  of 
linen,  declared  that  the  dirty  linens  and  grayish  tint  were  not 
visible  by  candle-light,  and  Madame  d'Imbu  decided  to  leave 
it  as  it  was. 

Gilberte  returned  to  her  dresses.    She  was  worn  out,  and 
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thought  the  younger  ones  really  might  help  her  a  little — ^ah, 
well,  the  younger  ones  did  not  agree  with  her! 

Therese  was  experimenting  with  her  hair,  which,  although 
soft  and  silky,  absolutely  refused  to  curl.  Fran^oise,  the 
fourth  daughter,  was  to  wear  her  first  long  dress  in  the  even- 
ing. She  was  wild  with  delight,  and  far  from  helping  her 
sister,  continually  disturbed  her  to  ask  if  she  was  sure  it  would 
"drag  enough."  Little  Pauline,  only  thirteen  years  old, 
deputed  to  stone  raisins,  kept  coming  in,  and  with  sticky 
fingers  handling  the  dresses,  to  see  how  they  were  coming  on. 

In  the  schoolroom  was  a  frightful  racket.  The  three  boys — 
Henry,  Louis  and  Gontran— determined  to  profit  by  the  up- 
setting of  the  household,  were  "raising  CainV  with  their  tutor, 
and  refused  to  study. 

Christiane,  while  helping  her  mother,  felt  mortified  at  being, 
the  cause  of  such  disorder;  and  when  she  heard  the  old  ser- 
vants, who  were  not  accustomed  to  being  hustled,  grumbling 
over  their  work,  the  poor  girl  felt  like  running  away  and  hid- 
ing herself. 

Madame  d'Imbu,  usually  so  gentle,  became  decidedly  cross. 
She  snubbed  Christiane,  and  when  the  poor  Baron,  who.  since 
four  o'clock  had  not  rested,  seated  himself  on  a  bench  and 
opened  the  newspaper,  she  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  crying : 

"You  are  good  for  nothing!" 

Monsieur  d'Imbu  was  terrified.  Never  before,  during  their 
twenty-five  years  of  married  life,  had  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ad- 
dressed him  in  such  a  tone. 

IL 

When  old  Joseph  sounded  the  gong  for  breakfast,  and  all 
the  family  trooped  into  the  dining-room,  Madame  d'Imbu  was 
found  gazing  at  the  tablecloth. 

"What!"  cried  Agenor,  "are  we  to  breakfast  on  it?" 

"Why,  no,  of  course  not." 

"Ah,  then  are  we  to  have  nothing  to  eat?" 

"We  will  breakfast  in  the  pantry !" 

At  the  pantry  table  there  was  room  for  five  or  six  persons, 
Madame  d'Imbu  had,  however,  contrived  to  set  at  it  twelve 
places.  It  is  true,  no  one  could  move  after  all  were  seated, 
until  Agenor  took  his  plate  and  established  himself  on  the 
window-sill,  his  legs  dangling  into  the  garden.    The  children 
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profited  by  the  situation  to  administer  vigorous  kicks  to  the 
tutor,  who  tucked  his  feet  under  his  chair.  Christiane  and 
Gilberte  were  so  tired  they  could  scarcely  eat. 

The  children  passed  the  dishes.  Joseph,  Jean  and  the  nurse 
were  busied  in  rubbing  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  in  polish- 
ing the  buttons  on  the  liveries. 

Suddenly  Agenor  announced  the  arrival  of  the  market 
wagon.  Madame  d'Imbu  darted  to  meet  it.  She  returns 
somewhat  perturbed. 

"The  turbot  is  not  perfectly  fresh ;  but  it  is  a  superb  fish,  and 
I  hope  that  won't  be  noticed.  Josephine  must  put  a  great  deal 
of  spiced  vinegar  in  the  sauce." 

The  Baroness,  while  busied  in  carefully  removing  the  mold 
from  her  preserves,  directed  Christiane  to  go  and  gather  flow- 
ers to  fill  the  vases  and  baskets. 

"Oh,  mamma,  it  is  too  soon ;  it  is  not  twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
sun " 

"You  can  take  an  umbrella." 

"But,  mamma,  I  cannot  pick  flowers  and  hold  up  an  um- 
brella  " 

"Really,  you  are  too  lazy.  Is  it  not  for  you  we  are  doing  all 
this.    It  seems  to  me  you  might  do  your  part." 

Poor  Christiane  slipped  an  immense  basket  on  her  arm, 
found  the  cutter,  and  went  out  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Then  Madame  d'Imbu  begged  her  husband  to  go  into  the 
garden  and  see  if  the  paths  near  the  chateau  were  well  raked. 
The  Baron  secretly  slipped  The  Gazette  into  his  pocket.  He 
was  simply  dying  to  read  it.  In  twenty-five  years  he  had  never 
before  breakfasted  without  having  done  so,  and  as  he  found 
the  paths  in  perfect  order  he  seated  himself,  and  was  at  last 
about  to  enjoy  his  beloved  newspaper,  when  Madame  dlmbu 
ran  toward  him : 

"Quick !  quick !  you  must  go  to  Poitiers  I  The  butcher  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  sent  a  fillet  weighing  only  four  pounds — 
it  is  far  too  small  I" 

Monsieur  dTmbu  drew  out  his  watch.  "But,  my  dear,  it  is 
impossible  to  drive  to  Poitiers  and  to  get  back  in  time — we 
must  try  in  the  village.". 

"But  in  the  village  they  only  kill  once  a  week — on  Satur- 
day, and  this  is  Thursday " 

"They  will  kill  for  me  I" 

And  so  the  day  went  on.     They  did  not  expect  the  Duchess 
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before  six  o'clock ;  but  were  afraid  of  not  being  ready.  The 
boys  had  been  dressed  immediately  after  their  luncheon,  and 
before  five  o'clock  Gontran  had  managed  to  tear  holes  in  his 
stockings  on  both  knees,  and  to  get  an  immense  spot  of  ink 
on  his  collar.  Louis  had  turned  the  hose  on  the  tutor,  who 
had  just  donned  his  best  coat,  and  Henry,  in  stealing  two 
apricots  from  the  dish  of  fruit,  sent  rolling  over  the  table  the 
pyramid  so  carefully  arranged  by  Madame  d'Imbu,  who  had 
placed  all  the  apricots  with  the  ripe  side  out.  When  it  was 
nearly  six  o'clock  the  Baroness  begged  her  husband  to  go  and 
gather  some  vine  leaves  to  finish  the  last  plates  of  dessert. 
Upon  his  observing  that  it  was  late,  and  he  ought  to  dress  to 
receive  his  guests,  she  became  angry,  and  said  so  much  about 
his  being  disobliging  that  he  decided  to  obey.  *  It  was  at  least 
his  thirtieth  trip  to  the  garden.  At  last,  after  he  had  gathered 
his  little  bundle  of  vine  leaves,  scrupulously  selected  among 
the  finest,  and  was  hurrying  toward  the  house  to  take  off  his 
old  alpaca  vest,  slippers  and  straw  hat,  he  heard  behind  him 
the  sound  of  wheels.  Horrors !  it  was  the  Duchess !  He  hop- 
ing to  be  mistaken  for  a  gardener,  turned  aside  his  head,  and 
plunged  into  the  bushes  which  bordered  the  drive. 

HI. 

The  Duchess  and  Jacques  had  not  failed  to  recognize  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"Oh!"  cried  Jacques  convulsed  with  laughter;  "my  future 
father-in-law  is  not  a  dude !  In  that  hat,  with  his  pipe  and  that 
ragged  vest,  he  has  a  style  of  his  own.  After  I  am  married  I 
will  ask  permission  to  sketch  him  in  that  costume  I  But  if  his 
daughter  resembles  him,  I  warn  you,  I  shall  withdraw." 

And  he  assisted  his  grandmother  to  alight  from  her 
carriage. 

The  chateau  had  suddenly  become  quiet.  All  the  voices 
which  they  had  heard  were  silenced  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Emeryllon  said : 

"We  have  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  'Sleeping  Beauty.' " 

At  that  moment  old  Joseph  rushed  to  the  door.  He  had 
hastily  slipped  on  his  livery,  and  above  his  shoe  appeared  a 
naked  ankle.  He  ushered  the  Duchess  and  her  grandson  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  announced  that  the  Baron  and 
the  Baroness  would  be  down  directly,  and  that  they  were  not 
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already  in  the  drawing-room  because  they  were  not  dressed 
when  the  carriage  drove  up. 

The  Duchess  and  Jacques  stared  at  each  other  in  amaze- 
ment. The  Duchess  d'Adagio,  a  woman  of  seventy-six,  was 
tall,  slender  and  still  almost  beautiful,  despite  her  wrinkles  and 
white  hair.  In  a  severely  simple  violet  satin  dress,  and  a  dainty 
bonnet,  she  looked  extremely  distinguished. 

Jacques  was  something  of  a  dude,  but  a  good  fellow  and  in- 
telligent.   More  than  that,  he  was  handsome  and  well  built. 

"Well,  grandmother,"  said  he,  "your  dTmbus  seem  to  be 
queer  people?" 

Timidly,  walking  on  tiptoe,  and  glancing  behind  her,  to  see 
if  any  one  was  coming,  Christiane  entered  the  room. 

She  looked  pretty  in  spite  of  her  tired  eyes  and  ill-made 
dress.  But  Madame  dTmbu  had  unfortunately  insisted  upon 
lier  wearing  a  heavy  wreath,  which  crushed  and  half-hid  her 
beautiful  hair. 

"Madame,"  she  stammered  much  embarrassed,  "papa  and 
mamma  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  and  before  they  come  will 
you  let  me  speak  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  a  long  time?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  my  dear  child." 

"It  seems  that  you  have  thought  of  me  for  your  grandson." 

The  amazed  Duchess  looked  at  Jacques,  who,  despite  his 
usual  coolness,  was  simply  dumfounded. 

Christiane  made  a  great  effort  and  resumed : 

"Oh,  I  know  that  what  I  am  doing  is  extraordinary,  but 
I  shall  do  it  all  the  same,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I 
should  not  be  at  all — ^at  all,  a  suitable  wife  for  Monsieur  d'Em- 
eryllon — ^>'ou  have  been  misinformed  about  my  family,  and  my 
parents,  dazzled  by  the  idea  of  seeing  me  marry  so  well,  have 
innocently  supposed  that  the  obstacles  could  be  smoothed 


over." 


"But,  my  child,  to  what  obstacles  do  you  allude?" 

"Madame,  there  are  a  great  many  of  us,  and  we  are  not 
rich.  Papa  and  mamma  want  to  entertain  you  better  than  they 
are  able  to  do,  and  you  will  think  us  all  ridiculous." 

"Oh,  no ;  we " 

"Yes,  believe  me;  for  a  week  the  house  has  been  upset  by 
the  announcement  of  your  coming.  Poor  mamma,  it  is  a 
shame  to  laugh  at  her  preparations ;  but  it  is  all  so  funny ;  and 
papa  who  had  to  gather  apricots,  and  to  rake  the  paths — 
mamma  would  not  even  let  him  read  his  newspaper;  and 
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Agenor,  who  has  been  grumbling  because  he  hates  disorder, 
and  the  children  who  have  all  been  so  naughty !" 

The  Duchess  and  Jacques,  more  and  more  amazed,  decided 
that  the  pretty  girl  was  at  least  original.    Christiane  continued : 

"Yes;  you  will  have  a  dreadful  dinner,  I  know  it;  and,  I 
assure  you,  Madame,  it  is  not  generally  so — what  we  have  is 
simple,  but  good.  Now  see  how  everything  goes.  Mamma 
is  late,  papa  also ;  and  as  for  me,  look  at  my  hands. .  I  have 
not  even  had  time  to  remove  the  stains  made  by  gathering 
reeds  for  the  vases  in  the  hall." 

And,  with  a  graceful  gesture  she  displayed  two  pretty  hands, 
long,  supple  and  aristocratic,  but  stained  at  their  finger  tips 
as  if  she  had  spent  her  life  in  rolling  cigarettes. 

"You  see !  Well,  everything  in  the  house  is  like  my  hands 
— nothing  is  presentable.  You  are  looking  at  my  wreath — it 
is  absurd,  is  it  not?  It  looks  like  a  turban,  painted  by  Ingres, 
but  mamma  was  so  anxious  to  have  me  appear  to  advantage." 

The  Duchess  thought  Christiane  decidedly  peculiar.  Jacques, 
overcome  by  such  candor,  laughed  heartily. 

"Now  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  marriage," 
continued  Christiane,  "I  feel  quite  at  ease  with  you,  and  my 
wreath  even  seems  less  heavy.  Now  say  that  you  will  both  be 
indulgent?  That  you  will  not  laugh  at  us  too  much?  Papa 
and  mamma  are  so  good,  and  Agenor  is  a  dear,  and  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  too.  Really  we  are  nice  people,  but  that 
won't  make  the  dinner  any  better." 

Then,  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

IV. 

At  last  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'lmbu  appeared.  Both 
seemed  embarrassed  and  constrained.  The  truth  was,  they 
were  exhausted.  She,  owing  to  the  number  of  dishes  tasted 
during  the  day,  had  violent  indigestion.  He  was  half-dead 
with  sleep,  and  his  legs  ached. 

Agenor  next  entered,  looking  well  in  his  dress  coat.  After 
him  trooped  in  Gilberte,  Therese  and  Pauline,  followed  by 
the  tutor,  who  drove  before  him  his  three  scholars.  Their 
faces  were  red,  their  eyes  swollen,  and  they  snuffled  loudly,  as 
if  they  had  just  stopped  crying.     Christiane  came  last. 

It  was  old  Joseph's  duty  to  announce  dinner.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  had,  every  evening  at  the  same  hour,  opened  both 
sides  of  the  folding  door  and  ejaculated : 
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"Madame  the  Baroness  is  served!" 

But  for  the  last  week,  and  particularly  all  that  day,  he  had 
so  often  heard  repeated,  "It  is  for  the  Duchess,"  "When  the 
Duchess  comes,"  the  Duchess  here,  and  the  Duchess  there, 
that  the  title  ringing  in  his  ears,  sprang  to  his  lips,  and  open- 
ing the  door,  he  cried  in  a  stentorian  voice : 

"Madame  the  Duchess  is  served." 

Then  becoming  aware  of  his  mistake,  he  hastily  retreated 
without  opening  the  other  side  of  the  door.  Jacques  looked 
at  his  grandmother,  wondering  why  she  was  treated  like  a 
princess  of  royal  blood. 

Monsieur  d'Imbu  offered  the  Duchess  his  arm,  and  in  pass- 
ing through  the  too  narrow  opening  of  the  door,  knocked  her 
shoulder. 

It  was  half-past  seven,  and  the  d'Imbu  family,  who  had  been 
hungry  all  day,  swallowed  their  soup  in  haste.  To  do  so  re- 
quired, in  fact,  a  good  appetite.  In  a  liquid  which  appeared 
to  have  been  artificially  colored  floated  some  so-called 
"quenelles"  of  chicken.  Madame  d'Imbu  had  read  in  her 
cookery  book  that  this  was  considered  an  excellent  soup.  But 
unfortunately  it  had  an  unpleasant  burned  odor,  and  was  not 
clear,  while  the  "quenelles,"  made  with  soured  milk,  contained 
more  bread  than  chicken.  The  worthy  Josephine,  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  using  for  them  an  entire  chicken,  had  done  "pretty 
nearly"  as  the  cookery  book  directed. 

Christiane  saw  that  Jacques,  who  was  her  neighbor,  made 
horrible  grimaces  as  he  tried  to  swallow  this  awful  liquid.  She 
bent  toward  him  and,  laughing,  said : 

"Do  not  force  yourself  to  eat  that  on  my  account !" 

Jacques  also  laughed.  He  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
question  of  marriage,  and  was  therefore  quite  at  his  ease. 

"You  know,"  added  Christiane,  "the  rest  will  probably  be 
worse." 

The  croquettes,  made  according  to  the  same  methods,  were 
atrocious.  Agenor,  seeing  from  his  end  of  the  table  that  his 
sister  and  Jacques  were  laughing  over  the  dinner,  made  signs, 
and  laughed  with  them.  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Imbu,  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  overseeing  the  service,  saw  nothing.  The 
poor  Duchess  alone  was  much  bored  and  very  hungry.  Frown- 
ing, she  sought  in  vain  to  satisfy  her  cravings ;  but  when  her 
eyes  rested  on  Jacques  and  Christiane  chatting  together  in  a 
friendly  way  she  looked  less  cross. 
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Christiane  was  telling  Jacques  about  the  life  they  led  at  the 
Chateau  des  Etangs. 

"You  see,"  said  she,  "we  all  have  our  occupations.  Gilbertc 
makes  the  dresses,  Therese  the  preserves,  I  arrange  the  flow- 
ers and  Agenor  does  the  errand?.  The  little  boys  rake  the 
paths,  and  the  little  girls  gather  the  fruit— except  to-day — to- 
day papa  did  it  on  account  of  the  great  event. 

When  the  turbot  appeared  it  porduced  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression. As  Joseph  placed  it  on  the  table,  Agenor  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose,  and  Christiane  made  drole  excuses 
to  Jacques.    He  must  be  starved. 

He  was,  in  fact,  almost  famished ;  but  a  succession  of  dishes, 
each  one  more  pretentious  and  execrable  than  the  other,  fol- 
lowed. At  last  came  the  fillet,  which  looked  very  fine  and 
smelled  good.  Jacques  rejoiced.  He  helped  himself  to  a 
thick  underdone  slice,  and  almost  voraciously  seized  upon  his 
first  mouthful ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  masticate  that  as- 
tonishing fillet.  And  yet  his  teeth  were  good.  Then  it  had 
such  a  peculiar  flavor.  What  could  be  the  matter  with  it? 
Christiane  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  while  Agenor  in- 
dulged in  an  animated  pantomime.  Christiane  explained  to 
the  Marquis  that  her  brother  was  trying  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  the  fillet  had  two  hours  earlier  been  running  about 
the  fields. 

Madame  d'Adagio  felt  an  aching  void,  and,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, showed  her  displeasure. 

So  that  as  she  actually  craved  food,  dinner  was  hardly  over 
when  she  asked  her  grandson  to  order  the  horses.  The 
d'Imbus  were  horror-struck!  What!  she  was  going,  without 
spending  the  night !    All  hope  was  over. 

As  soon  as  their  guests  had  gone  Monsieur  and  Madame 
d'Imbu  exchanged  looks  of  misery.  To  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  only  to  fail  I    It  was  awful  I 

The  children  were  surprised,  and  thought  that  the  famous 
dinner  party,  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much,  had  ended 
very  abruptly. 

Christiane  alone  was  happy,  and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of 
spoiled  turbot,  tall  reeds  and  also  a  little  of  Jacques. 

The  next  day,  to  the  profound  amazement  of  the  d'Tmbu 
family,  a  formal  letter  from  the  Duchess  d'Adagio  asked  for 
her  grandson,  the  Marquis  d'Emeryllon,  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle Christiane  d'Imbu. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  SHORE* 
By  Katherine  Louise  Smith 


MADAME  DUPRE  stood  in  the  kitchen.  She  was 
tired,  for  she  had  been  out  to  the  little  cemetery  for 
three  days  in  succession,  and  helped  grandpa  scrape  the  paint 
off  the  wooden  sarcophagus  wherein  grandma  lay.  It  was 
hard  to  work  in  the  broiling  sun,  and  grandpa  was  over  ninety, 
but,  then,  as  Madame  Dupre  said  to  her  Northern  neighbors, 
"We  Creoles  think  no  one  but  the  family  should  touch  any 
monument  over  our  dead.  No  matter  how  much  money  we 
have,  we  do  it  ourselves." 

Madame  Dupree  was  weary,  and  she  had  yet  the  anisette  to 
make  that  she  had  started  in  the  morning.  She  stood  in  her 
little  kitchen,  which  was  an  ell  built  on  the  whitewashed 
shanty  she  called  home,  and  she  sighed. 

"Rosa  will  soon  be  home  from  school,"  she  murmured. 
Madame  walked  slowly  as  she  did  so  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  stretch  of  water  before  her  gate. 

Across  the  hard  white  shell  road,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  lay  the  Mississippi  Sound,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 
Far  out  on  the  horizon  were  the  fishing  smacks  that  had 
started  out  that  morning  laden  with  provisions  for  a  three 
days'  cruise.  Nearer  shore  were  the  oyster  boats,  and  on  the 
end  of  the  pier  were  the  shrimp  catchers,  with  spread  nets  and 
cheery  faces,  waiting  patiently  to  fill  their  baskets. 

It  was  a  scene  Madame  Dupre  had  looked  upon  all  her 
life,  for  she  had  been  born,  married  and  expected  to  die  in  the 
room  in  which  she  stood.  To-day,  however,  madame  was 
filled  with  a  vague  disquietude,  though  she  could  not  tell  why. 

•WrHten  for  Short  Stories. 
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She  was  a  comely  woman  to  look  at,  tall,  straight,  with  black 
hair  and  the  rich  Creole  complexion  that  seems  like  that  of  no 

m 

Other  people. 

As  she  stood  at  the  window  she  wondered  how  soon  the  figs 
would  be  ripe,  and  she  mentally  calculated  how  many  cans  of 
that  fruit  she  would  preserve  that  year.  *'Pa  is  so  fond  of 
them,"  she  thought,  and  she  turned  with  the  solicitude  of  one 
who  has  had  care  of  the  sick,  a  solicitude  that  gradually  be- 
comes second  nature,  to  look  for  pa. 

She  found  him  on  the  bench  in  the  garden,  a  superannuated 
old  man  of  ninety,  born  on  the  island  opposite  and  consid- 
ered in  those  parts  a  sort  of  Kossuth.  **I  was  just  thinking 
Rosa  would  soon  be  home  from  school,"  repeated  madame. 
Her  voice  had  in  it  that  peculiar  melodious  drawl  which  be- 
longs to  Creoles. 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur  Le  Verne,  and  his  tones  quavered  as 
he  spoke  his  faultless  French,  'I  shall  be  glad  to  have  her.  I 
do  not  like  the  look  of  the  sea.  I  have  lived  here  all  mv  life 
and  never  have  I  seen  the  sun  like  that  without  its  betokening 
a  storm." 

Father  Le  Verne  turned  his  sunken  eyes  toward  the  sea  as 
he  spoke.  He  buttoned  his  old  faded  frock  coat  more  tightly 
around  him,  as  if  to  prepare  for  battle,  but  his  voice  quavered 
and  his  toothless  mouth  trembled  just  a  little. 

Madame  glanced  at  him  uneasily.  She  would  not  tell  the 
old  man  that  she,  too,  felt  nervous,  for  was  not  Pierre,  her  only 
brother,  at  sea?  He  had  started  out  that  morning  so  cheer- 
fully, with  his  mended  nets,  and  he  hoped  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  to  dispose  of  the  fish  he  would  catch  on  the  two  days' 
trip. 

But  madame  felt  too  uneasy  to  sit  still.  She  walked  toward 
:the  house,  her  percale  dress  clinging  around  her  supple  form. 
She  went  straight  into  the  bedroom.  At  the  head  of  her  four- 
post  canopy  bed,  underneath  the  mosquito  netting,  hung  her 
rosary.  She  took  it  down  and  repeated  an  "Ave."  "Why 
should  she  be  afraid?"  she  said  to  herself.  "They  had  not 
been  so  wicked.  The  good  God  would  not  punish  them  un- 
less they  had  sinned.  They  had  lived  peacefully  in  the  little 
hamlet  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and  except  for  the  occa- 
sional Northerner  who  visited  there,  no  outside  elements  had 
entered  in."  Madame  thought  of  the  tales  she  had  heard  of 
the  last  tidal  wave,  thirty  years  before.    She  could  remember, 
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too,  the  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  she  gazed  again  anxiously 
toward  the  sea. 

From  her  window  she  saw  Father  Le  Verne  arise  slowly 
from  the  bench  and  totter  with  his  cane  toward  the  house,  past 
the  fig-tree  up  on  to  the  porch  and  into  the  door,  which  opened 
as  in  most  Southern  homes  into  the  sitting-room.  Father  Le 
Verne  sank  into  a  chair.  Out  of  the  pocket  of  his  aged  suit 
he  drew  an  old  timepiece.  He  glanced  at  it  and  at  the  clock 
on  the  mantel,  over  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  and  remarked : 

**It  is  five  o'clock,  and  the  wind  is  coming  up.  If  it  should 
change  direction  there  would  be  no  help  for  us." 

For  answer  madame  drew  the  old  armchair  up  before  the 
blazing  back  log,  and  gently  urged  her  father  to  approach  and 
sit  in  it  that  he  might  warm  his  attenuated  old  hands. 

"The  anisette  is  done,"  remarked  madame,  "and  here  is 
Rosa." 

As  she  spoke  the  woman  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Thank  God, 
in  the  danger  coming  they  would  be  together,  but  how  about 
Pierre  at  sea? 

Pierre  was  to  marry  that  fall,  and  his  bride-elect  had  been 
with  them  at  the  cemetery  the  day  before  to  fix  the  grave. 
She  was  going  again  on  All  Saints*  Day  to  take  out  paper 
flowers  to  decorate  the  graves. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  gust  of  wind.  Father  La  Verne 
tottered  to  his  feet. 

"The  Lord  help  us!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  wind  has 
changed !" 

True  enough.  The  wind,  which  had  been  a  mild  breeze  off- 
land  all  day,  was  now  coming  in  gusts  from  the  sea.  The  waves 
were  beginning  to  roll  in,  and  there  was  a  dull,  sullen  sound,  as 
if  the  sea  were  angry. 

Madame  laughed  nervously,  but  her  voice  a  moment  after 
was  firm  as  she  addressed  Rosa. 

"My  child,"  she  said,  "take  the  grandfather  with  you  and 
go  for  the  night  to  the  back  cottages ;  I  shall  remain  here." 
As  she  spoke  there  came  another  gust  of  wind  against  the 
door,  and  she  could  see  the  waves  washing  over  the  white 
sand  up  to  the  shell  road — an  unheard-of  thing  for  many 
years, 

"My  daughter,"  pleaded  the  old  man,  "let  me  remain.  I 
have  but  a  short  lease  on  life,  let  me  remain  with  you." 

But  madame  was  firm.    She  put  his  old  cloak  over  his 
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shoulders,  gave  him  his  stick,  and,  with  Rosa's  hand  in  his, 
started  them  off  to  the  cottage  on  the  Back  Road,  where  they 
would  be  safe  from  the  inundation  that  she  felt  was  surely 
coming. 

"Heaven  bless  thee,"  she  murmured  as  she  urged  them  off. 
**God  only  knows  when  I  shall  see  thee  again." 

When  she  was  alone  madame  rushed  to  the  closet.  She 
took  out  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  an  old  sea-coat  of  her  hus- 
band's, and  a  rubber  cap.  The  last  she  tied  securely  on  her 
head.    Her  dress  she  fastened  around  her  waist. 

She  opened  the  door,  but  a  gust  of  wind  blew  in  strongly  on 
her  face.  She  stood  a  moment,  then  catching  her  breath, 
pressed  bravely  forward.  Toward  the  beach  she  turned  her 
steps  with  firm  determination. 

There  was  the  sullen  roar  of  the  sea,  the  splash  of  the  waves, 
the  crash  of  a  tree  as  it  fell.  The  fences  were  gone  and  the 
water  rapidly  coming  up  to  the  cottages.  What  matter  that  a 
tidal  wave  had  been  predicted,  were  they  not,  as  miadame  said, 
harmless  fisher  people?  Would  God  punish  them  who  had  not 
sinned? 

And  yet,  as  madame  went  forward  bravely  to  join  the  dis- 
tracted women  and  men  who  were  rushing  to  and  fro  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  water,  seeing  every  wave  come  further  in 
shore,  every  gust  of  wind  bearing  ruin,  there  was  no  signs  of 
God's  goodness.    Only  horror  and  destruction  reigned. 

A  motley  distracted  crowd  met  her  gaze.  White  and  black 
alike  were  rushing  to  and  fro.  Race  prejudice  was  forgotten 
in  the  horror  that  confronted  them. 

Boom!  came  the  water.  The  spray  dashed  in  their  faces, 
wet  their  clothes,  and  the  wind  wildly  tossed  them  hither  and 
thither.  What  matter  as  they  rushed  and  wrung  their  hands 
in  impotency.  Were  not  their  loved  ones  at  sea,  and  they  were 
helpless  to  save?  Almost  deadened  by  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
waters  arose  the  lamentations  and  weeping  of  the  helpless 
women. 

One  woman  after  another  rushed  frantically  to  madame. 

"My  man  is  on  the  boat!"  cried  one,  with  a  wild  gesture, 
the  wind  catching  her  hair  as  she  spoke  and  blowing  it  around 
in  fantastic  shapes.    "What  can  we  do?" 

"Ah,  God !"  screamed  another,  "my  children  are  at  sea,  my 
garden  is  ruined !  There  is  no  help !  It  is  the  same  as  thirty 
years  ago!" 
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Not  a  man  but  feared  to  venture  out  on  the  sea.  No  skiff 
could  stand  that  terrible  mountain  of  waves.  The  boats  which 
had  been  moored  near  the  shore  were  wildly  tossing  in  the 
water,  and  gradually*  coming  toward  them,  then  receding,  as 
the  waves  went  back,  only  to  come  with  renewed  violence  next 
time. 

Madame  tried  to  look  around  her.  By  the  flickering  light 
of  the  lanterns  she  saw  devout  Catholics.  There  were  also 
negroes,  people  who  had  been  given  freedom,  but  not  recog- 
nition. All  were  wildly  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  Pierre  was  out 
at  sea. 

It  was  all  she  could  think  of.  She  pitied  these  women.  She 
loved  them  as  friends  and  neighbors,  but  their  sorrows  were 
not  as  hers  would  be  if  she  lost  Pierre.  The  cruel  waves 
would  know  no  mercy.  They  would  swallow  sinner  or  saint* 
fisherman  or  negro. 

What  was  to  be  done? 

This  endless  roar  and  the  merciless  waves  had  been  coming 
in  for  hours.  It  was  nearing  morning.  Dark  and  deep  and 
treacherous  seemed*  the  sea,  and  God  only  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  the  brave  men  who  started  out  that  morning  to  earn 
their  livelihood. 

Across  the  waves  came  the  dull  boom  of  the  danger  signals, 
and  the  cannon  on  Governor's  Island.  While  up  the  shore 
the  lighthouse  lamps  flickered  and  went  out. 

Darkness  was  all  around. 

Wet,  drenched,  freshly  soaked  with  every  wave,  feeling  their 
helplessness  to  save,  the  men  and  women  blindly  groped 
toward  one  another  with  shrieks  and  cries  and  curses. 

Suddenly  madame  bethought  herself.  Was  not  God  good? 
Could  not  He  save?  Were  not  all  things  possible  with  Him? 
Why  need  she  doubt? 

Quick  as  thought  she  thrust  her  arm  to  support  herself 
through  the  lattice  work  of  the  open  shanty  near  which  she 
stood.  It  had  been  built  that  way  for  ventilation,  but  the 
architect's  plan  did  not  concern  madame  as  she  grasped  this 
support  which  even  now  swayed  with  every  gust  of  wind. 

As  she  clung  the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn  began  to  show 
itself  and  disclose  the  desolation.  The  driftwood  floating  in 
and  out  on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  the  beautiful  shell  road  all 
submerged. 

But  madame  was  not  daunted.    With  her  black  hair  flying 
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around  her  face,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  fire,  her  skirts  drenched 
and  running  with  water,  clinging  about  her  form,  her  arm 
thrust  through  the  slat  to  support  herself,  she  raised  her  voice. 

"Friends !"  she  called,  and  her  rich  Creole  voice  seemed  in 
the  angry  wind  like  music,  "what  is  it  the  good  priest  has  al- 
ways told  us?  It  is  that  God  is  good,  and  to  trust,  and  no 
harm  shall  befall  us.  Are  we  trusting?  Let  us  repeat  our 
*Aves'  and  pray  for  help.  Let  us  tell  God  we  trust  Him  and 
naught  shall  harm." 

Down  on  the  wet  ground  went  the  men  and  women.  Black 
and  white  were  one  in  a  common  peril.  Over  the  water 
boomed  the  cannon,  the  sullen  waves  beat  behind,  but  over 
their  hearts  fell  the  calm  of  religious  exhaltation  as  madame 
intoned  the  "Aves"  with  her  sweet  Creole  voice. 

It  was  getting  day.  The  waters  still  beat  in  fury,  but  grad- 
ually they  were  beginning  to  subside. 

Madame  still  went  on,  and  her  voice  acted  as  a  soothing  in- 
fluence upon  the  frantic  people  around  her. 

Not  for  one  moment  did  she  forget  Pierre;  but  God  was 
good,  and  to-morrow,  nay  that  very  day,  for  it  was  already 
light,  she  would  hear  from  him. 

One  by  one  the  women  went  home.  The  men  were  getting 
out  the  boats  to  search  for  the  fishermen.  Perhaps  they  would 
go  all  along  the  coast  for  miles  to  see  if  bodies  were  washed 
ashore,  but  madame  would  not  fear.  She  would  go  home, 
get  grandpa  his  breakfast  and  help  the  women  who  had  lost 
their  all. 

From  her  post  she  could  see  her  garden  ruined,  her  fences 
down  and  vegetation  flat  upon  the  ground,  destroyed  by  the 
receding  waters ;  but  as  for  Pierre  she  had  prayed  the  prayer 
of  faith  and  he  would  be  saved. 

Madame  stepped  down  from  her  vantage  ground  and 
walked  swiftly  toward  the  house.  Rapidly  she  slipped  out  of 
her  drenched  garments  and  began  making  coffee  for  the  poor 
men  who  were  working  on  the  beach.  All  day  long  madame 
worked.    Not  once  did  she  doubt  but  that  Pierre  was  safe. 

It  is  true,  several  bodies  were  washed  ashore,  but  she  had 
trusted.  She  stood  up  bravely  and  strongly  as  she  helped  the 
men  and  soothed  the  women.  As  she  carried  hot  drinks  to 
the  rescuers,  helped  care  for  the  woman  whose  fright  had 
brought  her  baby  into  the  world,  waited  on  pa  and  kissed 
Rosa. 
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Naught  could  shake  madam's  faith.  Toward  midnight 
there  came  the  sound  of  feet  to  the  door. 

Madame  was  used  to  this,  for  all  day  long  she  had  gone  to 
the  door  to  hand  out  coffee  or  take  a  garment  to  dry  or  help 
some  woman. 

But  this  time  the  feet  paused  outside.  Madame  walked  to 
the  door  and  opened  it  fearlessly.  She  had  prayed  the  prayer 
of  faith,  and  had  nothing  to  fear. 

At  her  feet  lay  the  body  of  Pierre ! 


'C 
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'  AN  you  tell  fortunes?"  she  asked,  leaning  her  elbows 
on  the  table  and  shuffling  the  cards. 

"Some  people's.  Shall  I  try  your  mother's?"  Her  mother 
was  dozing  in  the  armchair  by  the  fire. 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly.    Mum's  fortune  is  told." 

"Poor  mamma!" 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean — all  that's  worth  telling. 
She  refused  the  fair  man,  and  married  the  dark  one ;  wasn't 
very  rich,  and  wasn't  very  poor — quite  poor  enough!"  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  made  a  dainty  grimace — alas! 
unnameable.  "Had  two  tiresome  boys  and  one  very  nice  girl 
— 'voila  moi'l" 

.  "Who  was  an  incorrigible  little  flirt  and  tease,"  I  suggested 
bitterly. 

"Fortunes  don't  go  into  such  details  about  secondary  per- 
sons, even  if  they  happened  to  be  true;  which  they  aren't." 

"Oh,  yes;  they  do." 

"Since  you  know  so  much  about  it,  you  can  tell  mine,"  She 
scattered' the  cards  toward  me  with  a  crash.  "It's  all  right, 
nuim;  I'm  only  throwing  the  cards  at  Cousin  Harry."  Her 
mother  gave  a  sleepy  smile  and  returned  to  her  slumbers. 

"You  mustn't  blame  me  if  the  cards  are  unfavorable." 

"I  shall  know  you've  made  it  up,  if  they  are." 
•From  "Black  and  White." 
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**I  wouldn't  dream  of  jesting  upon  such  a  subject,"  I  as- 
sured her.  **Fortune-telling  follows  certain  essential  princi- 
ples, which  are  immutable,  and " 

''Should  be  practiced,  not  preached.    Go  on." 

'To  start  with,  then,  you  are  the  Queen  of  Hearts." 

"Why?" 

"Because  the  Queen  of  Hearts  represents  feminine  beauty 
and  charm." 

"Oh!"  She  leaned  back  and  laughed.  "If  you  are  only 
going  to  flatter  me,  I  won't  listen." 

'*I  merely  state  a  fact.    You  are  the  Queen  of  Hearts.' 

"No,  I'm  not.    Tm  spades  or  clubs,  because  Tm  dark.' 

"Excuse  me,  it  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  complexion,  but 
of  general  appearance.  Spades  represent  plain  people,  dia- 
monds passable  people,  clubs  nice-looking  people,  and  hearts 
very  nice-looking  people.  Therefore,  you  are  the  Queen  of 
Hearts." 

"Lots  of  people  wouldn't  consider  me  good-looking  at  all." 
Her  tone  invited  contradiction. 

"Very  likely  not."  She  flashed  an  indignant  glance  at  mc. 
"But  the  fortune-teller  is  the  sole  judge  on  these  occasions." 

"I'm  glad  the  fortune-teller  is  so  appreciative.  Of  course, 
I  know  you're  only  pretending."  She  looked  at  me  for 
denial,  but  I  busied  myself  with  the  cards.  "Go  on!"  she 
cried. 

"First  I  shufHe  the  cards — ^so.  Then  I  cut  them — so.  Now 
I  place  my  hand  on  them — so.  You  place  your  hand  on  top 
of  mine" — she  did.  "Now  I  place  my  other  hand  on  top  of 
yours — so — and  you  put  your  other  hand  on  top  of  mine." 

"I  never  heard  of  this  before,"  said  she,  doubtfully.  Neither 
did  I,  but  it  had  occurred  to  me  as  an  improvement. 

"Now  you  must  sit  quite  still  and  silent  for  a  full  minute." 

"I  know  I  shall  laugh." 

"Then  the  fortune  will  be  spoilt." 
I  don't  believe  it's  necessary." 
'Yes,  it  is — ^to  place  the  teller  and  the  tellee  'en  rapport.'  " 

"But  we  aren't,  you  know.  We  always  quarrel — at  least, 
you  do." 

"Couldn't  we  be,  just  for  a  minute,  Milly?"  I  didn't  mean 
to  speak  seriously,  but  I  did. 

She  nodded  gravely,  and  I  sat  looking  at  and  watching  the 
pink  color  steal  over  her  pretty  face.     I  think  it  must  have 
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been  two  niimites  that  we  sat  like  that;  during  which  I  for- 
gave all  her  little  wickednesses. 

*There!"  said  I  reluctantly.  "Now  for  the  fortune.  Cut 
the  cards,  Milly.    The  fortune  must  be  your  own  making." 

**You  have  made  me  feel  quite  serious,"  said  she  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh. 

**Tt  is  going  to  be  a  serious  fortune."    I  meant  it  to  be, 

*Then — then  won't  you  cut,  too,  Harry?  To  represent  other 
people?  I  don't  like  all  the  responsibility.  Please!"  So  I 
cut,  too.  It  didn't  matter,  you  see,  because  I  looked  at  the 
cards  before  I  put  them  down  in  the  shape  of  an  opened  fan 
round  the  Queen  of  Hearts.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  fortune-telling,  really. 

"The  disposition  of  the  cards,"  I  said  gravely,  "indicates 
many  possibilities  of  happiness  and  good-fortune,  if  you  take 
your  opportunities ;  but  much  is  left  to  your  own  decision." 

"What  a  nuisance!  Don't  they  say  how  I  shall  decide?"  I 
shook  my  head. 

"The  heaits  near  the  queen  show  that  you  are,  and  will  be, 
much  liked  and  admired. 

"I  believe  you're  making  it  up." 

"The  three  kings  next  to  her  indicate  three  admirers — per- 
haps lovers." 

"Who  ever  can  they  be?" 

"The  King  of  Clubs,  with  the  other  clubs  close  by,  I  take  to 
be  a  soldier — good-looking,  dashing,  and  from  the  diamonds 
in  the  same  line  not  badly  off.  The  hearts  at  the  end  of  the 
line  denote  that  you  have  given  him  some  encouragement." 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't,"  said  she,  with  some  warmth.  Of 
course  she  knew  I  meant  Captain  Richards.  "The  cards  are 
wrong." 

"Perhaps  they  mean  that  you  will  do  so,"  I  suggested  in- 
quiringly ;  but  she  twisted  up  her  handkerchief  and  made  no 
answer. 

"The  King  of  Diamonds,  with  spades  following,  means  an 
elderly  suitor,  who  has  prospered  in  trade.  He  is  shown  by 
the  diamonds,  ending  with  the  knave,  to  have  made  a  fortune 
and  retired,  handing  over  the  business  to  his  son."  I  meant 
old  Parsclv. 

"I  call  it  very  unkind  of  you,  Harry."    Her  lip  dropped  n 
little,  and  I  hastened  to  apologize. 
It  isn't  my  doing,  it's  the  cards." 
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"Well,  you  know  it  isn't  true.    It's  only'* — she  looked  over 
her  shoulder  to  see  that  her  mother  was  still  asleep — "mam- 
ma's silliness.    Why,  he's  as  old  as  dad,  and  I  wouldn't ;  you 
know  I  wouldn't/' 
"The  cards  leave  it  to  you,  Milly." 
"Don't  you  believe  me?"  She  looked  quite  hurt. 

"Of  course — if  you  say  so."  I  patted  her  hand,  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  but  she  drew  it  sharply  away,  and  rubbed 
the  touch  off  with  her  handkerchief. 

"Well?    The  King  of  Hearts?    What  does  he  mean?" 

I  considered  a  moment.  "The  King  of  Hearts,"  I  pro- 
nounced slowly,  "means  a  handsome  young  fellow  who  paid 
you  a  great  deal  of  attention  when  you  were  staying  with  the 
Queen  of  Clubs,  a  dark  relative — probably  your  aunt." 

"I  w^on't  listen  to  another  word!"  she  cried,  indignantly 
"It's  a  nasty,  horrid  fortune,  and  quite  untrue.    There!" 

"Very  well."  I  made  as  if  I  would  sweep  the  cards  together. 

"Don't  be  disagreeable."  She  looked  at  me  reproachfully 
with  one  of  her  kaleidoscopic  changes.  "I  want  to  hear  it — 
my  proper  fortune — not  nonsense." 

"Well,  isn't  this  true?" 

"No;  it  isn't." 

"Didn't  he  pay  you  a  lot  of  attention?" 

"Young  Jephson?" 

"Yes."    He  was  the  rival  I  really  feared. 

"Nothing  special." 

"So  many  pay  you  attention  that  you  think  nothing  of  it." 

"You  silly  fellow!"  said  she,  scornfully.  "Why,  he's  almost 
engaged  to  Cousin  Annie."  I  felt  as  though  a  weight  was 
taken  off  me. 

"Why,"  I  said,  "how  stupid  of  me !  She  must  be  the  dark 
lady,  I  suppose.  I  ought  to  have  connected  him  with  her  in- 
stead of  with  you.'' 

"I  don't  believe  you  understand  the  fortune  business  a  bit." 

"It's  very  difficult,"  I  apologized.  "But,  you  see,  the  cards 
are  all  right,  when  you  read  them  properly." 

"What  else  do  thev  sav?" 

"The  next  point  is  money.  The  seven  of  diamonds,  next  to 
the  knave  of  clubs — ^probably  your  uncle — indicates  a  legacy ; 
and " 

"No,  no!"  she  interrupted.  "I  don't  want  to  know  about 
money." 
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"Well,  the  duration  of  life  is  shown  bv " 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  said  she  quickly,  shrugging  her 
shoulders. 

"Then  I  hardly  know  what  else  there  is  to 'tell."  I  looked  at 
her  doubtfully.  There  was  one  thing  only  that  I  wanted  to 
tell  her.    "What  do  you  want  to  know,  Milly?" 

"She  piit  her  elbow  on  the  table  and  rested  her  head  on  her 
hand.  Then  she  laughed  uneasily,  and  I  held  my  breath  for  a 
moment. 

"Isn't  there — I  mean,  did  vou  finish  with — the — ^the — ad- 
mirers,  as  you  call  them  ?" 

"There  is  another,"  I  told  her,  "but  he  is  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning. 

"Why  not?  Because  he  doesn't  care  for — doesn't  admire, 
or  whatever  you  call  it — much?" 

"Oh,  no;  but  he's  poor,  you  see.  Being  only  the  King  of 
Spades  he  has  to  work  for  his  living,  so  he  admires  at  a 
distane.      There  are  two  cards  between  him  and  her,  you 


see. 


"But,"  said  she  very  gently,  "they  are  hearts." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "they  are  hearts ;  being  two,  they  show  that 
he  is  distantly  related."  We  are  second  cousins  really.  "They 
indicate  that  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  but  leave  it  doubtful  if 
she  is  more  than  slightly  attached  to  him."  I  looked  appeal- 
ingly  to  her,  but  her  eyes  were  cast  down. 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"The  card  next  to  her  is  the  two;  but  that  by  him  is  the 
ten ;  which  means  great  affection." 

"What  does  the  rest  of  the  line  mean?" 

"The  nine  of  spades,  on  the  other  side  of  the  king,  shows 
that  he  has  a  g^eat  deal  more  work  to  do  before  he  can  be  in 
a  position  to  ask  the  knave  of  hearts — her  father — ^for  her 
hand.  Meanwhile  the  eight  of  spades  and  the  ace  of  clubs 
show  that  he  must  toil  at  some  risk  in  a  land  across  the  sea." 
She  clasped  her  hands  suddenly  and  looked  up. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  cried. 

"Yes,"  I  said  quietly  and  sadly. 

"Where?"    Her  dainty  mouth  was  quivering. 

"The  cards  do  not  say.  But  it  is  the  Cape,  I  believe,  where 
a  relative  has  offered  him  a  good  berth." 

We  looked  at  the  cards  in  dismal  silence  for  awhile.  Then 
she  smiled  at  me  ever  so  brightly. 
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"There  is  the  ace  of  hearts  at  the  end  of  the  line,  Harry," 
she  whispered.    "What  does  that  mean?" 

I  took  the  hand  near  me  gently  in  mine.  "I  think,  Milly," 
I  said  earnestly,  "it  must  be  my  heart,  because  it  is  over  by 
you.    Will  you  have  it,  dear?" 

She  looked  down  for  a  moment,  then  pushed  it  gently  to- 
wards me.  "I  think,"  she  said,  "it  must  be  my  heart — which 
is  going  over  the  sea  with  you !" 


THE  TOWER  CLOCK  OF  ROZSNO* 

By  Kolohan  Mikszath 


HE  following  incidents  are  set  forth  in  an 
old  chronicle  of  "Village  Life  in  Hun- 
gary" : 

It  is  related  how  one  day  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  Griinblatt  returned,  without 
warning,  to  Janos  Gothard,  her  betrothed, 
his  ring.  Now  it  can  readily  be  imagined  how  like  lightning 
ihe  news  of  this  event  spread  around  the  town  of  Rozsno,  and 
what  a  dust  it  raised.  And  why  not?  Was  Janos  Gothard, 
Jr.,  I  ask  you,  in  any  way  a  person  to  be  trifled  with?  The 
son  of  Mayor  Gothard,  whose  bears  and  forbears  had  always 
formed  a  powerful  dynasty  in  their  native  village !  Nor  was 
a  girl  like  Elizabeth  Griinblatt  to  be  picked  up  on  every  rub- 
bish heap.  She,  too,  came  of  a  fine  old  stock,  whose  offshoots 
had  frequently  graced  the  judicial  bench ;  nay,  were  old  Joseph 
Griinblatt  still  alive — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Even 
if  young  Janos  Gothard  were  a  personage  with  whom  it  was 
best  to  take  liberties,  surely  a  betrothal  ring  is  not  a  ht  object 
for  such  a  pastime. 

Hence  great  was  the  excitement.  The  people  assembled 
in  eager  groups  in  the  squares  and  streets,  and  discussed  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  affair ;  general  opinion  leaning  to  the 
belief  that  the  Gothard  family  would  not  accept  the  rebuff  tn 
silence.  Then  broke  in  upon  their  disturbed  minds  this  sec- 
ond wonderful  event,  which  also  spread  like  wildfire :  the  tower 
clock  had  stopped  thai  morning  at  precisely  the  hour  and  the 
minute  at  which  Elizabeth  Griinblatt  had  drawn  the  ring  from 
her  finger  I  It  was  exactly  as  though  Providence  had  directly 
interposed  to  arrest  the  hands,  and  intended  to  hold  them  cap- 
tive until  the  full  truth  of  the  matter  should  come  out  I 

*Tran>lated  by  Fannie  M.  Weatoo,  from    the    Hungarian,    (or 
Short  Stories. 
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Now  this  tower  clock  had  always  been  as  great  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  Rozsnoites  as  the  fair  fame  of  their  women,  and 
here,  at  one  blow  of  fate,  was  all  over  with  both !  They  had 
good  reason,  too,  for  their  pride,  particularly  in  the  clock,  for 
it  was  truly  a  marvel  of  its  kind,  so  much  so  that  the  famous 
Albertus  Turibius  had  journeyed  way  from  Switzerland,  the 
preceding  year,  expressly  to  study  its  mechanism.  The  war- 
dens had  not  been  at  all  inclined  to  permit  this  profanation, 
but  old  Senator  Komives  gave  utterance  to  this  remark : 

**Let  us  not  close  our  ears  to  the  man's  request,  since  we  can 
be  perfectly  assured  that  the  wonders  of  our  clock  will  find 
no  room  in  his  head  I" 

And  such'  was  really  the  case.  A  whole  week  long  he  rum- 
maged and  poked  and  pounded  about  among  its  mighty 
wheels  and  hammers,  its  innumerable  little  rods  and  triggers, 
with  the  result  that  Saturday  evening,  when  he  had  done,  he 
knew  precisely  as  much  as  he  did  Monday  morning  when  he 
began.  There  was  but  one  man  alive  who  understood  the 
mechanism  of  the  Kozsno  clock,  and  that  was  Martin  Szon- 
tagh,  its  maker,  and  he  was  dumb.  But  he  could  never,  in  any 
case,  have  been  induced  to  reveal  its  secrets,  since  it  was  posi- 
tively the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  In  the  records  of 
that  day  it  is  repeatedly  set  forth  that,  in  all  cases  of  dispute, 
where  the  knowledge  of  time  was  a  necessity,  the  law  decreed 
that  that  of  the  Rozsno  clock  should  be  accepted  as  the 
standard. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  clock  was  the  separating,  at 
noon  and  at  midnight,  of  its  face  into  two  parts,  allowing  a 
cock  to  come  forth,  amid  an  insane  din  of  hammers,  wheels 
and  springs,  simulating  the  while  a  cry,  like  the  crowing  of  a 
cock,  which  rang  out  over  the  silent  roofs  and  into  the  busy 
movement  of  the  streets  this  warning : 

"Lutherans,  look  to  yourselves!" 

Now,  all  at  once,  the  mighty  thing  was  stilled.  It  was  ex- 
actly as  though  it  were  making  the  mute  declaration : 

"I  move  not  again  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Mornings  can 
dawn  and  evenings  fall  for  all  me ;  I  remain  as  I  am  so  sure  as 
God  sees  me.  I  have  also  shut  the  cock  up  away  from  you 
forevermore !" 

Now  is  it  really  worth  while,  I  ask  you,  to  endure  all  this  on 
account  of  a  woman?  To  the  Rozsnoites  it  was  an  indubitable 
fact  that  the  stopping  of  the  clock  had  directly  to  do  with  the 
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whims  of  a  capricious  girl,  else  why  could  it  not  have  stopped 
yesterday,  or  Elizabeth  sent  back  the  ring  to-morrow? 

To  all  overtures  looking  toward  a  reconciliation,  the  ob- 
stinate girl's  only  reply  was : 

"I  would  rather  marry  the  devil  than  Janos  Gothardl" 

'*Very  well,*'  flared  up  the  affronted  one,  *'I  can't  hand  you 
over  to  the  devil,  but  Til  do  worse !"  and  he  carried  the  matter 
into  court. 

The  learned  Paul  Szakmary  was  chosen  as  Gothard's  coun- 
sel, Stephen  Miskalczi  that  of  Elizabeth.  From  now  on  these 
two  honorable  gentlemen  shunted  all  the  opprobrium  of  the 
affair  off  onto  their  own  shoulders.  For  three  full  weeks  they 
hurled  every  possible  epithet  at  each  other  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  clerks  (that  being  the  first  stage  of  the  suit) ; 
then,  when  their  mutual  wrath  has  reached  the  required  pitch, 
they  opened  out  upon  each  other  with  the  usual  charges  and 
countercharges. 

Seven  ecclesiastical  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity  were  selected 
as  jury.  They  presented  exactly  the  appearance,  in  their  black 
robes,  with  the  long  white  bands  hanging  down  from  around 
their  necks,  of  seven  bottles  of  medicine.  Pale  and  agitated 
appeared  the  ex-fiancee  before  the  august  body,  proud  and  de- 
fiant Elizabeth  Griinblatt.  Heavens,  how  beautiful  she  was! 
Her  snow-white  gown  clung  tightly  to  her  perfect  form — it 
had  been  destined  to  be  her  bridal-gown,  perhaps — ^and  three 
roses  glowed  in  her  chestnut  hair,  all  three  blood-red,  the 
color  of  love  and  inextinguishable  hate !  And  what  the  roses 
failed  to  express  was  given  utterance  to  by  those  two  stars, 
her  eyes:    *'No,  I  will  never  relent — never,  never!*' 

In  vain  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  made  to  confront  each 
other.  The  representatives  of  justice  even  took  Elizabeth  to 
one  side  and  personally  remonstrated  with  her ;  but  to  all  she 
only  shook  her  lovely  head,  **No!" 

^'Damnation  will  o'ertake  thee,  girl !"  warned  the  foreman, 
George  Fabriczy. 

"Thou  wilt  be  boiled  in  a  kettle  in  the  next  world  I"  threat- 
ened Paul  Szontagh,  the  scribe  who,  with  his  mind's  eye,  could 
already  see  the  seething  caldron  into  which  the  radiant  young 
woman  was  to  be  plunged.  Verily,  the  Church  deputes  over- 
fascinating  tasks  to  her  servant,  the  devil!  But  through  all 
the  maiden  remained  steadfast,  giving  the  honorable  counsel 
thereby  opportunity  for  much  vigorous  debate.    At  last  the 
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parlies  to  the  suit  were  conducted  from  the  room  and  the  jury 
left  to  its  deliberations. 

"I  propose  to  the  reverend  body,"  opened  the  foreman, 
George  Fabriczy,  "that  we  declare  the  maiden  guilty  and  sen- 
tence her  as  follows :  For  the  period  of  seven  years  she  shall 
not  marry,  neither  shall  she  during  that  time  indulge  in  any 
form  of  worldly  diversion  whatever." 

"Let  us  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said  another.  "  *Yea'  and  'nay' ; 
*nay'  signifies  acquittal." 

Paul  Szontagh  called  oiT  the  names,  and  inscribed  after  each 
the  response. 

•Teter  Salitius?" 

"Yea." 

"Samuel  Urszinyi?" 

"Nay." 

"Charles  Vitoris?" 

"Nay." 

At  this  point  Miskolczi  hurriedly  scribbled  a  few  words  on 
a  scrap  of  paper  which  he  passed  over  to  Paul  Szontagh.  The 
scribe,  however,  took  no  notice,  but  went  on  uninterruptedly 
down  the  list: 

"Paul  Bistriczky?" 

"Yea." 

"Constantin  Revencsan?" 

"Nay." 

So  far  two  "yeas"  and  three  "nays."  There  were  now  only 
lacking  the  voices  of  Szontagh  and  the  foreman.  Paul  Mis- 
kolczi strove,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  get  Szontagh 
to  read  the  writing  on  the  bit  of  paper  which  he  was  now 
crumpling  carelessly  in  his  hand;  but,  all  unheeding,  he  ut- 
tered, like  the  foreman,  a  "yea"  in  his  turn.  Thus  was  pro- 
nounced that  hard  decree  which  has  been  brought  down  by 
chroniclers  to  this  very  day. 

Now,  at  last,  Paul  Szontagh  opened  the  paper  and  read  what 
was  written  upon  it ;  word  for  word  it  ran  thus : 

"Elizabeth  Griinblatt  sent  Janos  Gothard  back  his  ring  be- 
cause it  is  your  reverence  she  loves  1" 

The  world  seemed  to  whirl  in  a  circle  round  Paul,  his  blood 
surged  and  his  eyes  danced.  The  most  beautiful  and  best- 
bom  girl  in  upper  Hungary  in  love  with  him !  How  different 
her  conduct  appeared  to  him  now  t  How  had  he  ever  brought 
himself  to  utter  that  "yea"? 
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"And  now,  Brother  Szontagh,  be  pleased  to  take  down  the 
verdict." 

The  scribe  seized  the  pen  with  a  hand  that  trembled,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  strongest  effort  of  will  that  he  was  enabled  to 
write  at  the  foreman's  dictation. 

"The  parties  may  re-enter!"  announced  George  Fabriczy. 
When  in  the  room  Elizabeth  and  Janos  remained  standing  by 
the  door  with  averted  faces.  In  a  choking  voice  the  young 
clergyman  read  to  them  the  decree  which  ran  as  follows : 

"That  the  sacredness  of  the  holy  institution  of  matrimony 
be  preserved,  and  to  ward  from  us  the  wrath  to  come,  we  do 
hereby  ordain  that  the  girl,  who  has  held  these  both  in  so  light 
case,  shall,  for  the  period  of  seven  years,  remain  unmarried; 
she  shall  also,  in  that  time,  strictly  abjure  each  and  every  form 
of  worldly  amusement." 

Most  cruelly  was  this  conceived.  Elizabeth  was  just  three- 
and-twenty,  add  to  that  seven  years  during  which  she  was  not 
to  lay  the  virgin's  wreath  from  her  beautiful  dark  head,  and  we 
obtain  as  a  result  thirty,  and — a  full-fledged  old  maid!  The 
reverend  gentlemen  had  reckoned  out  with  extreme  nicety 
the  exact  way  to  make  of  the  radiant  blossom  a  sapless  stalk. 
Janos  Gothard  announced  himself  as  satisfied,  and  Elizabeth 
left  the  room,  with  downcast  eyes,  without  a  word. 

The  very  next  day  Paul  Szontagh  and  Miskolczi  began  to 
set  on  foot  the  most  earnest  measures  to  obtain  a  reversal  of 
the  ecclesiastical  decision.  They  even  finally  reached,  with 
their  petition,  the  very  steps  of  the  throne  itself,  but  all  in 
vain.    The  affair  remained  precisely  where  it  was. 

They  had  at  last  relinquished  all  hope  when  one  day  it  came 
to  pass  that,  on  meeting  old  Martin  Szontagh  in  the  street, 
Janos  Gothard,  Sr.,  not  only  did  not  return  his  greeting,  but 
pointedly  turned  away  his  head.  Now  old  Szontagh  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  who  held  himself  in  very  high  es- 
teem. He  was  the  maker  of  the  famous  clock,  had  been  dec- 
orated by  royal  hands  for  the  same,  and  this  averting  of  a 
Gothard  head  he  took  extremely  ill.  Upon  arriving  home  he 
wrote  upon  his  tablets  and  handed  them  to  his  son : 

"Have  you  any  quarrel  with  the  Gothards?" 

The  young  man  then  related  to  him  the  whole  story.  How 
beautiful  Elizabeth  Grtinblatt  had  been  tried  and  condemned, 
and  how  he,  himself,  was  now  consumed  with  love  for  her. 

"Why  haven't  you  said  a  word  to  me  about  this?"  wrote 
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back  the  father.  His  son  smiled  sadly.  What  can  a  dumb  man 
accomplish  where  ag^le  tongues  have  failed?  But  the  old  man 
only  shook  his  gray  head  again  and  again,  and  began  ham- 
mering and  snipping  away  angrily  with  his  tools,  for  he  had 
recently  set  to  work  with  great  zeal  at  repairing  the  disturbed 
mechanism  of  the  tower  clock.  Easter  Sunday  was  drawing 
near,  and  on  that  glorious  morning  he  had  promised  the  clock 
should  resume  its  wonderful  career.  It  would  be  superb, 
would  it  not,  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  to  see  the 
cock  appear  again  between  his  open  doors  and  hear  ring  out, 
as  loud  and  shrill  as  ever,  his  admonishing  cry? 

The  old  man  spent  the  last  days  before  Easter  shut  up  in 
the  tower  itself.  Finally  all  was  in  readiness.  Exactly  at  noon 
on  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurrahs  of  a  multitude 
gathered  from  miles  around,  the  works  of  the  far-famed 
Rozsno  clock  set  in  motion.  The  jubilation  was  great,  but 
alas!  of  short  duration.  The  clock  went,  but  at  what  a  con- 
sternating rate  of  speed !  The  hour-hand  galloped  around  the 
face  twelve  hours  in  one,  the  minute-hand  flew  from  figure  to 
figure  in  the  dizziest  leaps  and  springs,  while,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing once  every  half-day,  as  had  been  his  custom,  the  cock 
struck  open  his  doors  every  sixty  minutes  and  trumpeted  forth 
in  a  more  terrific  voice  than  ever: 

"Lutherans,  look  to  yourselves!" 

**Woe,  woe  is  upon  us  I"  cried  the  people,  beside  themselves 
with  fear.  The  three  oldest  senators  betook  themselves,  pant- 
mg,  to  Martin  Szontagh. 

''Disaster,  master,  disaster!"  they  cried.  "Our  clock  is 
mad !" 

A  cunning  smile  played  over  Martin's  gray  old  face.  He 
seized  his  tablets; 

"The  clock  is  but  doing  its  duty,  gentlemen.  You  all  admit 
that  the  time  it  sets  must,  in  every  case,  be  accepted  by 
Rozsnoites  as  the  standard?" 

"Yes,  yes;  that  is  true,"  affirmed  the  senators.  The  old 
man  pursued : 

"You  have  condemned  the  girl  my  son  would  take  to  wife 
to  a  seven  years'  penance " 

"H-m-m!"  growled  Emerich  Komives,  a  light  breaking  in 
upon  him. 

"I  have,  therefore,  so  adjusted  the  clock  that  it  shall  tell  off 
those  seven  years  in  seven  months  I" 
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"But — but  you  will  set  it  right?" 

"When  my  purpose  is  achieved."  The  deputation  strolled, 
crestfallen,  home. 

In  an  hour,  I  should  say,  twelve,  the  reason  for  the  clock's 
unaccountable  performance  had  spread  throughout  the  town. 

The  chief  magistrate  took  counsel  with  his  aids. 

"The  clock  will  bring  disgrace  upon  us!" 

"In  just  so  much  as  it  was  formerly  our  pride,  will  it  now 
work  our  confusion !" 

"Let  us  give  inl" 

Again  the  senators  betook  themselves  to  Martin. 

"Elizabeth  Grunblatt's  time  of  penance  shall  be  measured 
according  to  the  clock's  present  rate  of  speed ;  but,  in  God's 
name,  let  it,  in  future,  run  as  beseems  it  and  ust" 

Thus  it  was  that,  at  the  very  next  grape-pressing,  Elizabeth 
Griinblatt  became  Mrs.  Paul  Szontagh. 


IN  CARE  OF  THE  CAPTAIN* 


By  John  Arthur  Barry 


MONG  the  saloon  passengers  of  the  lUimani, 
ere  she  was  a  fortnight  out,  little  Miss  Ag- 
new  had  become  quite  a  pet.  "She  was  such 
a  dear — so  natural,  so  really  *chicM"  said 
the  ladies ;  while  the  men  enjoyed  to  the  full 
her  utter,  or  assumed,  lack  of  convention- 
ality. She  was  a  fresh-colored  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  handsome  enough,  after  a  robust,  dairymaid  fashion, 
with  full  red  lips,  white  teeth  and  black  eyes,  under  a  shock  of 
curly  hair,  that  shrank  from  no  man's  gaze. 

Miss  Agnew  had  come  on  board  at  the  very  last  moment, 
with  an  uncle  and  an  aunt  to  see  her  oft ;  also  a  note  from  the 
owners  commending  her  to  the  captain's  care.  Popularly  it 
was  known  that  she  was  a  rich  squatter's  daughter  returning 
home  after  a  long  visit  to  England.  Her  sole  occupation  of 
one  of  the  best  berths  in  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  possession  of 
plenty  of  spare  cash,  gave  some  reason  to  the  rumor  of  wealth. 
It  was  also  whispered  that  she' had  been  expelled  from  more 
than  one  fashionable  school.  But  nobody  seemed  to  think 
much  the  worse  of  her  for  that. 

This  trip  the  Illimani  happened  to  have  a  rather  aristocratic 
passenger-list  for  Australia.  Besides  poor  young  Badegge, 
who  was  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,  there  were  an  incom- 
ing governor  and  his  countess ;  another  couple  of  stray  peers 
and  peeresses ;  a  rich  baronet  and  his  wife ;  and  several  gentle- 
men, middle-aged  and  elderly,  making  the  round  voyage  for 
their  health's  sake — that  is,  the  sake  of  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted steady  drinking.  And  with  these,  at  times,  nothing 
loth,  "Dolly,"  as  she  was  called  "tout  court,"  would  smoke  a 
cigarette  and  toss  off  a  glass  of  champagne ;  looked  upon  with 

♦From  "Chambers'  Journal." 
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a  lenient  eye  by  her  female  friends,  not  only  on  the  plea  of  her 
being  an  '^Australian  tomboy,"  but  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
scandalous  tit-bits  she  was  able  to  retail  to  them  afterward  in 
the  privacy  of  their  cabins. 

At  Naples,  among  others,  there  came  on  board  for  the  sec- 
ond saloon  a  young  Frenchman,  apparently  pretty  ill  with 
asthma ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  seemed  able  to  do  nothing 
else  but  lie  in  his  deck-chair  all  day  long  covered  up  with  rugs. 
Quite  a  curiosity,  too,  was  this  deck-chair,  massive  but  light, 
folding  up  into  a  compact  compass,  curiously  carved,  and  made 
of  neither  cane  nor  canvas,  but  of  stout  olive  wood,  with  big 
bulging  arms  and  a  thick  curved  back.  And  Monsieur  Des- 
champs  seemed  to  set  great  store  by  it,  for,  always  when  the 
day  was  over  and  he  walked  feebly  to  his  berth,  the  quarter- 
master carefully  folded  up  the  chair  and  carried  it  to  its  owner. 
At  first  people  laughed.  But  "cranks"  and  "eccentrics"  are 
so  plentiful  on  such  ships  as  the  Illimani  that  far  more  "outre" 
things  ceased  to  attract  attention,  and  Deschamps  and  his 
chair  soon  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
monotony. 

Curiously  enough  among  all  the  passengers  there  was  no 
one  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  interpret  between 
the  sick  passenger  and  the  Illimani's  doctor,  or  the  stewards, 
or  anybody.  And  this  was  awkward;  for  Monsieur  Des- 
champs was  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  any  language  but  his 
own.  This  matter  presently  coming  to  Dolly's  ears,  she  vol- 
unteered to  "have  a  go."  "I  was,"  she  said,  "a  couple  of  years 
at  school  at  Rouen ;  and  if  I  can't  patter  their  lingo,  I  reckon 
I'm  due  for  the  leatheriest  medal  on  board  this  canoe."  So, 
tripping  across  the  bridge  that  separated  the  two  classes, 
Dolly  went  up  to  the  invalid  and  began — much  to  everybody's 
admiration — to  discourse  with  eloquent  volubility  and  gesture. 
Listening  a  minute,  the  Frenchman,  appearing  to  recognize 
the  real  thing  at  last,  sat  up  and  waved  his  hands  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  smiled  with  a  delight  and  gratification  beau- 
tiful to  witness.  And  after  this,  nearly  every  day,  Dolly  went 
along  and  cheered  the  poor  fellow  up,  interpreting  his  symp- 
toms to  the  doctor  and  his  wants  to  the  stewards. 

In  most  ocean  liners  there  is  posted  up  somewhere  a  notice 
advising  passengers  to  deposit  their  valuables  with  the  purser 
for  safety  during  the  voyage,  a  small  percentage  being  charged 
for  the  accommodation.    Many  people  object  to  pay  this; 
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others  are  too  lazy  to  go  to  any  trouble ;  others  too  careless. 
So  that,  very  often,  until  something  is  missing,  the  caution  is 
a  dead  letter.  It  was  so  on  the  Illimani.  But  one  morning 
Dolly,  returning  from  her  usual  visit  to  her  French  friend, 
found  the  saloon  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion — ladies  run- 
ning about  with  empty  jewel-cases,  stewards  protesting,  pur- 
ser threatening,  and  the  chief  stewardess  in  hysterics.  The 
Countess  of  Trebizond  had  lost  a  diamond  necklace  and  a  set 
of  priceless  pearls ;  Lady  Trotter  de  Globe  was  minus  her  fam- 
ily jewels,  sapphires,  opals  and  diamonds  valued  at  £3,000; 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Monopole's  diamond  earrings  (they  were 
fashionable  then),  tiara  and  necklet  were  gone ;  in  fact,  it  ap- 
peared that  nearly  everything  worth  having  was  gone.  There 
were  a  lot  of  paste  and  Palais  Royal  imitations — beautifully 
done — but  all  such  had  been  rejected  with  the  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  an  expert,  or  at  least  an  intimate.  And,  to  complicate 
matters,  nothing  was  forced — every  lock  intact  and  the  keys 
in  their  owners'  pockets.  The  excitement  and  commotion  was 
intense.  The  captain  alone  kept  calm;  and  when  the  male 
relatives  of  the  victims  talked  about  suing  the  company,  he 
suavely  drew  their  attention  to  the  notice  aforementioned. 
Dolly  was  demurely  sad,  and  condoled,  even  wept,  with  her 
aristocratic  friends.  Her  own  things,  a  set  of  pearls  and  a  few 
diamond  ornaments,  she  explained,  had  been  in  the  purser's 
big  safe  from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  Her  uncle 
had  insisted  on  it. 

But  who  was  the  thief? 

Public  opinion  pointed  to  some  one  among  the  stewards. 
And  the  first  thing  done  was  to  ransack  the  "glory-hole,**  as 
their  quarters  were  called.  Nothing  was  found.  Then 
"search  law"  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  ship,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  second  and  third  classes.  It  took  some 
considerable  time  to  overhaul  the  eflfects  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred people.  Nor  was  it  a  pleasant  matter,  as  the  purser,  the 
chief  steward  and  their  assistants  discovered.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  lost  jewelry  was  to  be  found.  But  the  captain  grew  anx- 
ious. He  had  been  quite  certain  that  the  things  wouW  be 
found.  Although  he  was  not  liable,  the  ship's  reputation 
would  be  ruined  so  far  as  carrying  passengers  was  concerned. 
And  this  was  a  serious  consideration.  Still,  what  more  could 
he  do?  Then  suddenlv  he  remembered  that  Watson  was  wait- 
ing  at  Colombo  to  go  on  with  him  to  Melbourne.    If  anybody 
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could  help  it  was  Watson !  Wherefore  those  who  troubled 
about  the  daily  runs  noticed  that  the  Illimani  was  being  ilriveu 
at  almost  top-speed  across  the  Arabian  Sea.  In  these  days  she 
was  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  ship  within — ^suspicion  writ 
large  on  every  face  of  all  her  great  company,  each  one  doubt- 
ful of  his  neighbor,  and  all  secretly  watching,  and,  so  it 
seemed,  thinking  about  the  reward  offered  by  the  victims  and 
the  executive  of  the  Illimani — £500 — contributed  to  by  cap- 
tain and  ship's  boy  alike,  and  very  willingly.  Dolly  Agnew 
gave  £  10  to  the  fund ;  and  her  friend.  Monsieur  Deschamps, 
when  made  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  insisted  on  putting 
down  his  name  for  £5.    But  nothing  came  of  it. 

At  Colombo — reached  after  a  record  run — there  was  indig- 
nation when  it  was  found  that  the  captain  had  stopped  all 
shore-going,  and  also  barred  the  usual  crowd  of  dealers, 
jugglers,  etc.,  from  coming  near  the  ship. 

Only  one  passenger  came  on  board  at  Colombo — an  old, 
gray-haired,  gray-bearded  man  who  walked  with  a  stoop,  and 
peered  dimly  at  people  through  tinted  spectacles.  He  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  tea-planter,  an  old  friend  of  the  captain's,  going  to 
Australia  on  business.  Speaking  Httle  himself,  Mr.  Johnson 
was,  nevertheless,  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  ship  at  large ;  and 
into  his  ears  was  dinned  by  the  passengers  again  and  again  the 
story  of  their  losses  and  wrongs. 

"Well,"  asked  the  skipper  a  few  days  later  as  Mr.  Johnson 
strolled  into  the  former's  stateroom,  *'any  news  yet?" 

"Not  much,"  was  the  reply;  *'only  that  you've  got  at  least 
one  artist  on  board — one  of  the  most  skilful  cracksmen  in 
London — which  is  saying  a  good  deal." 

"Which  is  he?"  asked  the  captain.  "Some  fellow  in  the 
steerage,  I  suppose." 

"Not  much,"  replied  the  other,  laughing.  "The  only  won- 
der is  that  he  is  not  in  the  saloon  here.  It's  the  fellow  in  the 
second  who  gammons  sick,  and  sits  in  the  big  chair  all  day." 

"Ha,  ha  I"  laughed  the  captain ;  "you're  out  of  it  this  time, 
old  man.  That  poor  chap's  a  Frenchman — can't  speak  a  word 
of  anything  else !" 

"Is  that  so?"  replied  the  other  calmly.  "Well,  in  any  case, 
he's  the  man  who  can  tell  you  where  the  stolen  stuff  is." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  captain.  "He's  never  been  for'ard  the 
whole  passage.  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss  Agnew  talk- 
ing to  him  he'd  have  had  to  stay  dumb  altogether !" 
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"Fine-looking,  fresh-complexioned,  rather  Jewessy,  curly- 
haired  girl — lots  of  side  and  sauce — No.  2y,  port  side?" 

"Right,"  replied  the  skipper.  "Australian  native.  She's  in 
my  charge.  Knows  her  way  about,  though,  too  well  to  want 
any  looking  after." 

"H'm  I"  grunted  his  companion,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar.  "You 
told  me,  I  think,  that  you  had  searched  the  ship?" 

** Every  comer  and  every  soul  on  board,"  replied  the  captain 
proudly. 

*Tchk,  tchk  I"  said  the  other  between  tongue  and  teeth. 
"What  a  pity!  Tony  Jenkins  is  a  genius,  though!  A  com- 
moner would  have  chucked  the  things  overboard.  Not  Tony ; 
he's  too  much  of  an  artist  to  stand  any  waste  of  that  sort. 
Yes,  I  should  say  there  was  a  chance.  When  you  first 
broached  the  matter  I  thought  it  was  only  a  bit  of  amateur 
aristocratic  kleptomania.  I  see  now  that  it's  thorough  busi- 
ness—  business  sweet  and  hot;  a  well-considered,  long 
thought-out,  cleverly  put  up  job.  Thank  your  stars,  my  boy, 
that  I  happened  to  be  where  I  was,  or  you'd  have  lost  your 
billet  to  a  certainty." 

'*Well,  Watson — ^yes,  of  course,  Johnson,"  said  the  captain, 
changing  color  as  he  thought  of  the  fix  he  was  in  and  saw  no 
way  out  of,  "there's  the  reward,  you  know.    And " 

"Don't  want  a  penny,"  replied  the  detective.  "This  is 
purely  a  little  private  affair  between  ourselves.  I'm  on  of- 
ficial business,  and  shouldn't  have  meddled  but  for  old  ac- 
quaintance's sake.  You  did  me  a  good  turn  once.  I'll  return 
it  now — if  I  can." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Johnson  managed,  casually,  to  have  a 
talk  with  Dolly,  who  came  up  to  where  he  sat  in  the  sun,  look- 
ing very  old  and  feeble,  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the 
saloon  tea,  which,  she  averred,  "wasn't  fit  for  pigs  to  drink." 
Later,  she  confided  to  her  friends  that  he  wasn't  a  bad  old 
josser,  and  that  she  rather  thought  he'd  been  a  gay  sort  of  a 
chappie  in  his  day ;  while,  on  his  part,  Mr.  Johnson,  removing 
the  powerful  magnifying  glasses  fie  had  worn  throughout  the 
interview,  smiled  in  his  beard  and  muttered,  "The  scar's  there 
all  right,  but  fainter  than  when  I  saw  it  last.  Clever !  Clever's 
no  name  for  it  1  No  use  looking  through  their  berths,  I  sup- 
pose. However,  I  may  as  well  have  a  try.  I'll  bet  the  stuff's 
neither  there  nor  on  their  persons!  If  not,  where  then?  A 
sum  in  induction  *a  la'  Sherlock  Holmes!"   And  "Mr.  John- 
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son,"  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cleverest  and  keenest  of  all 
Scotland  Yard,  puckered  his  brows  over  the  problem.  Dur- 
ing dinner  he  managed  to  slip  into,  and  with  practised  hands 
ransack  Dolly's  berth.  But  he  found  nothing  at  all  incriminat- 
ing in  the  single  cabin  trunk,  unless  a  bottle  of  hair  depilatory 
and  another  of  dye  could  be  deemed  so.  The  clothing  was  all 
of  good  make  and  quality,  and  as  the  intruder  noted  the  care- 
fully worked  initials,  **D.  A.,"  on  everything,  he  shook  his 
head  doubtfully.  Under  the  circumstances  a  mistake  was  a 
very  serious  matter.  And  the  Illimani  was  rapidly  nearing 
the  Australian  coast.  If  he  was  to  make  a  ''coup"  he  had  no 
time  to  lose.  Monsieur  Deschamps  occupied  a  deck-chair 
aft ;  and  while  its  occupant  was  at  lunch  in  the  second  saloon 
on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Johnson  made  as  free  with  his  be- 
longings as  he  had  done  with  Dolly's.  And  with  a  little  more 
success.  In  the  pockets  of  a  pair  of  old  trousers  he  found  a 
tiny  key  with  only  one  ward,  at  sight  of  which  his  eye  glist- 
ened. **M-m,"  he  muttered  as  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  empty 
deck ;  **the  rest  of  the  bunch  are  overboard,  I  suppose.  Over- 
looked this  one,  evidently.  Didn't  think  Tony  was  so  careless. 
But  what's  he  done  with  the  stuff?  Sent  it  after  the  keys?  No, 
I  can't  believe  that,  after  going  to  so  much  trouble." 

One  morning,  listlessly  observing  the  little  procession 
emerging  from  the  invalid  Frenchman's  cabin  as  usual — first, 
Monsieur  Deschamps,  walking  very  slowly  and  holding  on 
tight  to  things  in  his  path ;  then  the  quartermaster,  laden  with 
chair  and  rugs,  mounting  up  to  the  second  promenade  deck — 
an  idea  flashed  across  the  watching  detective's  brain,  and  ere 
night  he  managed  to  have  a  chat  with  the  quartermaster. 

*'Yessir,"  said  the  latter,  in  answer  to  a  question.  "Poor 
chap,  'e  thinks  a  lot  o'  that  cheer.  I've  got  to  put  it  in  'is 
berth  every  night  so  keerful  as  if  it  were  med  o'  glass.  You 
see,  it  ain't  no  common  cheer,  that  one." 

*'Well,  I'm  ready,"  said  Johnson  to  the  captain  shortly  after 
this.  ''You've  been  very  good,  and  haven't  bothered  me  much. 
Now  I  want  your  help.  You  must  get  the  doctor  to  send  for 
the  Frenchman  to  the  dispensary  on  some  pretense  or  other. 
Then  Miss  Agnew  must  be  called  to  interpret.  Presently  we 
two  will  drop  in ;  and  then,  well,  if  I'm  right,  you'll  see  some 
fun.  If  I'm  not,  there'll  be  wigs  on  the  green.  But  I  can't  put 
it  off  any  longer,  although  not  as  sure  as  I'd  like  to  be.  Once 
we  get  to  Albany,  the  fat's  in  the  fire;  for  I  cannot  wait  to 
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shadow  people ;  nor  can  you  very  well  prevent  the  Westralian 
passengers  from  landing." 

As  the  captain  and  Mr.  Johnson  strolled  into  the  dispensary 
that  evening  Monsieur  Deschamps  was  speaking.  '*  'Mais  oui, 
Monsieur  le  docteur/  "  said  he,  **  *je  crois  bien  que,  depuis  que 
j'ai  pris  votre  derniere  mixture,  je  me  fais  plus  de  sante.*  " 

"He  says,"  translated  Dolly,  "that  since  he  took  that  last 
medicine  he  feels  much  better." 

"Hello,  Tony,  old  man !"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  detective, 
who  had  been  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  rather  dim  room. 
"I'm  sorry  to  hear  of  your — your  being  so  ill.  How  do  you 
like  the  sea?" 

"Jim  Watson  I"  shouted  the  sham  Frenchman,  as  he  stared 
from  the  clean-shaved,  hawk-eyed,  massive-jawed  man  before 
him  to  the  gray  wig,  beard  and  spectacles  on  the  deck. 

"And  how's  my  little  friend  the  Kid?"  continued  Watson, 
stepping  to  the  door,  and  noting,  with  a  breath  of  relief,  the 
color  fade  out  of  Dolly's  cheeks,  and  the  familiar,  hunted  look 
he  knew  so  well  steal  over  both  their  faces.  "No,  you  don't!" 
he  continued,  suddenly  whipping  out  a  revolver  and  present- 
ing it  at  Tony,  whose  hand  was  quietly  stealing  round  to  his 
hip-pocket.  The  other  laughed  carelessly,  and  taking  a  cigar 
out  of  his  case,  lit  it ;  while  Watson,  turning  to  the  astonished 
skipper  and  doctor,  said :  "Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  present  to 
you  Mr.  Anthony  Green,  alias  Jenkins,  alias  Deschamps,  and  a 
dozen  others;  and  Master  William  Dawson,  better  known  as 
The  Kid,  The  Dinah,  Young  Dutch,  etc. — the  former,  gentle- 
men, the  leading  artist  of  his  profession ;  the  latter  the  best  fe- 
male impersonator  of  the  day.  Now,  Tony,  where's  the 
swag?" 

"Curse  you,  Watson !"  replied  the  elder  of  the  pair  calmly, 
but  with  an  ugly  look  in  his  shifty  gray  eyes.  "Find  it  if  you 
can !    I  won't  help  you  I" 

"Same  here !"  exclaimed  the  "ci-devant"  Dolly,  with  a  laugh 
"And  if  any  of  those  old  cats  in  the  saloon  make  a  row,  Tony, 
I'll  tell  some  funny  little  stories  I've  picked  up  among  'em 
that  will  make  'em  glad  to  leave  Australia  by  the  next  boat." 

"Good  boy !"  said  Tony  approvingly.  "Kept  eyes  and  ears 
open,  eh?" 

"You  bet!"  replied  the  lad,  defiantly  sitting  back,  crossing 
his  legs,  and  puffing  away  at  a  cigarette ;  regarded  by  the  poor 
captain  with  a  fascinated  stare  of  amazement. 
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**Well,  Jenkins,  come  now — the  swag!"  exclaimed  Watson 
impatiently. 

"Find  it,"  replied  the  other  laconically. 

"All  right,"  said  Watson,  playing  his  doubtful  trump.  "Cap- 
tain, will  you  kindly  have  Monsieur  Deschamps'  chair  brought 
in  here." 

"The  devil!"  shouted  Jenkins.  "Never  mind  troubling. 
How  did  you  find  it  out?  All  right;  I  pass.  Watson,  you've 
spoiled  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  century!  Well,  I  sup- 
pose we  can  go  now.  I  don't  fancy  anybody  will  bother  either 
of  us,  from  what  the  Kid's  told  me  off  and  on."  And  he 
chuckled.  "I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  "that  we  may  as  well 
keep  up  the  fiction  till  we  get  to  Albany,  eh,  Watson?  But 
think  of  all  my  time  and  trouble  and  ingenuity  wasted.  Think 
of  that  lovely  chair  and  its  secret  hiding-places.  Hang  it  I  I 
could  almost  cry  over  the  thing,  Watson." 

"Or  shoot  me,"  replied  the  latter,  laughing  grimly  as  he  re- 
placed his  disguise. 

"Well,  yes,  at  the  moment,"  admitted  the  other.  "But  it's 
all  over  now.  I  never  bother  about  spilt  milk.  You  know 
that,  Watson.  All  the  sparklers  shall  be  back  before  eight 
bells  to-night,  'parole  d'honneur.'  Doctor,  I  feel  so  much  bet- 
ter that  I  don't  think  I'll  require  any  more  medicine.  Miss 
Agnew,  I  know  I  can  trust  you  to  smooth  matters  over  with 
our  aristocratic  friends  'la  bas.'  Have  you  finished  with  us, 
Watson?" 

"Provisionally,"  replied  the  detective.  "I  don't  suppose  the 
captain  here  wants  more  fuss  made  over  the  matter  than  can 
be  helped.  And  the  doctor  will  keep  silent  for  the  ship's  sake. 
I'm  of  Miss  Agnew's  opinion,  that  the  ladies  for'ard  will  be 
only  too  pleased  to  get  their  jewelry  again.  Of  course,  if  we 
had  long:  to  wait  it  would  be  different.  But  we  shall  be  at  Al- 
bany to-morrow;  and  that  young  scamp's  presence  among 
them  won't  matter  much  for  one  night  more." 

"Look  here,  Watson,"  put  in  "the  Kid,"  "if  you're  not  civil 
I'll  tell  tales  before  I  go  yet." 

"But,"  stammered  the  captain,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
"I  say,  Watson,  where's  our  guarantee?  Of  course,  you  may 
trust  Mr. — um — ^Jenkins — er — Green,  there,  and — ^this  er — 
young  man,  or  girl,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  take  their  words. 
But  I'd  like  something " 

"That's  all  right,'  interrupted  Watson  cheerfully.    "I  know 
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my  mark.  I'd  trust  Tony  up  to  any  sum,  once  he's  given  his 
word.  Believe  me,  it  will  be  all  serene.  And  neither  of  them 
will  blab.    They've  been  fairly  beaten  for  once  at  least." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Watson,  for  your  good  opinion  of  me," 
said  Tony,  pausing  at  the  door  and  bowing  politely.  '*You  will 
see,  I  hope,  that  it  is  deserved.    * Au  revoir !'  " 

And,  sure  enough,  some  time  and  somehow,  before  next 
morning,  each  of  the  despoiled  ones  found  her  property  re- 
turned intact.  Explanations,  of  course,  were  demanded;  but 
all  at  once  the  thirst  for  them  dropped;  and  "Dolly"  laughed 
mockingly  at  the  glances  of  fear  and  abhorrence  darted  at  her 
by  whilom  friends  and  confidantes.  On  all  sides  it  was  agreed 
"that  for  the  sake  of  the  ship  and  the  captain"  the  affair  should 
be  hushed  up.  It  was  difficult ;  but  Watson,  with  the  aid  of  a 
stowaway,  who  was  working  his  passage  as  deputy-assistant 
fourteenth  steward,  and  for  a  consideration  acted  as  scape- 
grace, managed  it. 

"Keep  the  chair,  Watson,"  said  Monsieur  Deschamps  as  he 
went  over  the  side  at  Albany.  *'It  will  remind  you  of  the  pret- 
tiest bit  of  work  you  ever  did." 


A   DEAD   MAN'S   BOOTS* 


Bv  Beulah  Marie  Dix 


I. 

IT  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that  Gil  de  Jars  quarreled  with 
his  elder  brother  Tanneguy,  and  now  it  was  March,  months 
enough  for  a  man's  garments  to  fall  into  serious  disrepair. 
That  truth  came  home  to  Gil  with  irrefutable  conviction  one 
raw  morning,  when  he  perceived  he  had  worn  through  the  one 
serviceable  knee  of  his  breeches;  both  elbows  of  his  doublet 
had  gone  long  since,  and  if  he  took  oH  his  spurs  he  hated  to 
thitik  what  would  become  of  the  soles  of  his  boots.  It  was  a 
bitter,  cruel  world,  he  reflected  sadly,  as  he  shivered  half- 
dressed  on  the  pallet  in  his  attic  on  the  Market  Lane,  and  that 
the  world  was  cruel  was  along  of  Tanneguy. 

^Written  for  Short  Stories.    Illustrations  by  Reginald  P.  Ward. 
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Ten  months  before,  Gil  had  come  out  of  Dauphiny,  with 
cloak  and  sword  and  a  confidence  in  his  abilities  in  inverse  pro- 
portion  to  his  adolescent  moustache.  Tanneguy  was  already 
in  Saxony,  where  for  some  years  he  had  commanded  an  indis- 
criminate company  of  village-burners  and  cut-throats,  with 
whom  he  had  recently  joined  himself  to  King^  Gustavus.  Duti- 
fully Gil  had  first  profered  his  valued  services  to  his  brother 
with  the  hint  that  he  would  be  graciously  willing  to  aid  Tanne- 
guy as  his  lieutenant,  but  Captain  de  Jars,  who  was  already 
provided  with  one  lieutenant,  a  broken-nosed  Walloon,  did  no 
more  than  give  Gil  a  horse  and  enroll  him  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  company.  In  this  capacity  the  captain  was  free  occa- 
sionally to  invite  his  brother  to  his  table,  where  Gil  would  un- 
fold to  Tanneguy  the  true  theory  of  war  and  the  craft  of  hand- 
ling men  till  the  captain's  not  over-serviceable  temper  gave 
way.  "Perdition  catch  you  for  an  impudent  puppy  I*'  he  con- 
cluded a  ten-minute  tirade.  "Why,  I  was  commanding  troops 
before  you  were  born." 

As  there  was  not  above  twelve  years  difference  between  the 
brothers,  Gil  had  reason  to  doubt  the  chronological  accuracy 
of  this  statement ;  but  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  Tanneguy's  be- 
ing an  uncivil  fellow,  who  needed  a  lesson.  For  his  brother's 
chastisement,  Gil  withdrew,  even  leaving  his  horse  behind  him, 
with  the  intention  of  showing  Tanneguy  that  other  people  ap- 
preciated him  more  than  his  own  kindred.  That  proved  not 
an  easy  thing  to  show.  There  were  so  many  slim  lads  of  nine- 
teen knocking  about  Germany  just  then  that  no  one  troubled 
to  distinguish  Gilles  de  Jars  from  the  mass  of  his  fellows. 
Within  a  month  he  was  glad  to  take  service  as  a  common  pike- 
man  at  five  pence  a  day,  which  never  was  paid,  so  within  an- 
other two  months  he  was  glad  of  a  decent  pretext  to  slip  his 
neck  out  of  that  collar.  Since  then,  as  a  gentleman  volunteer, 
he  had  lived  by  his  wits,  which  were  active,  and  his  friends, 
who  were  few,  but  both  resources  failed  to  put  patches  to  his 
elbows  or  soles  to  his  boots.  "  'Tis  a  bitter  world,"  quoth  Gil 
accordingly,  and  went  on  dressing. 

As  he  fastened  his  doublet  his  thoughts  drifted  naturally  to 
the  question  of  breakfast.  Since  he  had  not  a  penny  and  forag- 
ing was  harshly  checked  in  the  Swedish  army,  it  seemed  his 
only  course  was  to  claim  the  good  offices  of  his  friends.  A 
certain  Captain  Axel  Sturry  commended  himself.  So,  buck- 
ling on  bis  sword,  Gil  set  out  for  his  quarters  at  the  other  end 
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of  Ausbeck.  Being  hungry  he  stepped  along  briskly  till  sud- 
denly, down  where  the  Market  lane  debouched  upon  the 
Great  street,  he  slipped  upon  the  slimy  cobbles  and  a  rending 
sound  warned  him  his  unlucky  boots  were  one  stage  further  on 
the  road  to  ruin. 

He  was  standing  still,  partly  to  consider  the  situation,  partly 
because  the  next  step  might  leave  him  barefoot,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Eric  Kempen  just  rounding  the  next  corner. 

"Hola,  Eric  I"  he  called,  making  towards  him  warily  because 


of  the  boots,  yet  hastily  lest  Kempen  give  him  the  slip.  "Say 
we  go  drink  a  glass  at  the  tavern;  I  have  to  speak  with  thee." 

He  got  Kempen  by  the  arm  there  so  escape  was  impossible. 
At  least  Gil  was  sure  of  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  wine  to  his 
breakfast. 

Kempen  was  Captain  Sturry's  lieutenant,  a  heavy,  sober  fel- 
low, who  accepted  Gil  because  he  knew  not  how  to  be  rid  of 
him.  While  he  suffered  under  the  infliction  he  seemed  to  find 
a  partial  relief  in  wondering  what  manner  of  thing  the  young 
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Frenchman  was,  much  as  a  stolid  puppy  sits  watching  a  long- 
legged  bug  and  occasionally  taps  it  with  a  clumsy  paw.  Op- 
portunity only  for  wonderment  was  allowed  Kempen  this 
morning,  for  Gil  kept  up  a  torrent  of  talk  till  he  landed  his 
prize  safe  within  the  cellar  of  the  tavern  of  the  Silver  Beaker. 
There,  having  secured  his  entertainer  by  sitting  astride  a  bench 
betwixt  Kempen  and  the  outer  door,  he  consented  to  be 
silenced  with  drink,  and  the  lieutenant  was  free  to  speak : 

"I  cannot  stay  here,  de  Jars ;  I've  work  in  hand." 

"Well,  haven't  I?"  queried  Gil,  with  his  face  hidden  in  the 
flagon. 

"You  call  that  work?  Sure,  'tis  for  something  weightier 
than  swilling  liquor  we  are  besieging  the  Imperialists  in  Hel- 
fenheim." 

"Maybe  weightier,  but  nothing  merrier.  Drink,  Eric,  'twill 
sweeten  thy  temper." 

"No  doubt,  if  another  man  pay  the  reckoning." 

"That  is  uncivilly  spoke,  Lieutenant,"  Gil  answered  in  an  in- 
jured tone,  and  set  down  the  flagon  on  the  table,  though  he 
still  kept  his  grip  on  the  handle.  "You  know  well  'twould  re- 
joice me  to  return  the  courtesies  you  taunt  me  with,  and  I 
shall  do't  yet.    You  do  but  lend  unto  me- 

"At  a  long  date,  I'm  thinking.' 

"Principal  and  interest,  if  you  be  such  a  Jew,  you  shall  have 
it  all.  Speedily,  perhaps.  Now,  very  like,  when  we  come  to 
storm  Helfenheim  I  may  do  somewhat  to  get  me  a  commission 
and  good  hire.  How  long  ere  the  town  fall,  Eric,  do  you 
know?" 

"Northward  at  Konigsdorf  General  Horn  hath  drawn  the 
lines  cl9scr " 

"Oh,  the  deuce!"  cried  Gil.  They  will  assault  the  works 
on  the  north  first,  we  know,  and  we  poor  souls  here  at  Aus- 
beck  will  get  no  share.  The  saints  are  against  me.  At  the 
very  least  I  reckoned  to  get  a  pair  of  new  boots  out  of  tha 
plunder  of  the  town." 

"I  counsel  you  keep  your  hands  from  that  trade,"  admon- 
ished Kempen.  "General  Horn's  provost,  Havelson,  hangs 
right  and  left  for  plundering." 

"Then  the  course  for  a  discreet  man  is  to  avoid  the  Provost 
Havelson.  Sure,  thou  wilt  not  be  off,  Eric,  so  early  in  the 
morning?" 

"I've  to  gather  my  men,  I  tell  you,"  Kempen  blurted  out. 
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"We  are  riding  unto  Munich  to  convoy  the  supply  train 
hither " 

"On  my  soul,  Fll  go  with  thee,  Eric,"  cried  Gil,  springing 
to  his  feet. 

"I  don't  want  you,"  Kempen  answered  bluntly.  "You've  no 
horse,  you  never  obey  orders,  you " 

"Here's  thy  health,  Eric,"  Gil  answered  imperturbably,  as 
he  choked  down  the  last  of  the  Rhenish,  "and  trouble  not  thy 
head  about  the  horse ;  I  can  borrow  one  of  Captain  Sturry." 

"And  when  you  get  him  you  can  ride  to  the  devil  on  him 
for  all  of  me.  Do  you  think  I  want  such  a  ragamuffin  as  you 
in  my  troop?  Get  yourself  decent  equipments  first,  or  else  go 
tramp  it  with  the  pioneers."  This  Kempen  delivered  with  suf- 
ficient bluster  to  guard  his  retreat  against  attack  from  Gil. 

Without  making  a  movement  to  follow,  de  Jars  sat  down 
again  on  the  bench,  back  to  the  other  drinkers  in  the  cellar, 
who  were  snickering  at  his  discomfiture,  and  stared  hard  into 
the  empty  flagon.  After  all,  in  spite  of  the  rough  knocks  he 
had  taken  in  the  last  months,  Gil  still  retained  alongside  his 
boyish  vanities  a  considerable  sensitiveness  that  now  was  all 
a-quiver.  He  was  conscious  of  a  mighty  sorrow  for  his  poor 
abused  self,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  forgive  the  un- 
just world,  except,  of  course,  Eric  Kempen,  of  the  bludgeon- 
like speech,  and  Tanneguy,  and  a  few  others.  On  the  mood  of 
self-pity  followed  a  more  rational  one,  in  which  he  concluded 
this  life  that  gave  every  boor  the  right  to  insult  him  must  end. 
Yes,  he  would  get  fit  equipments,  as  Kempen  had  brutally  ad- 
vised, and  then  very  likely  something  would  happen  to  bring 
him  a  commission  and  easy  fortune ;  or  possibly,  faintly  possi- 
bly, he  might  present  himself  with  becoming  dignity  to  Tanne- 
guy, who  perhaps  had  been  already  sufficiently  disciplined  to 
be  worthy  of  his  brother's  company  once  more.  But  equip- 
ments— ^that  was  the  first  step  to  a  new  course  of  life,  and  the 
boots  were  most  urgently  needed.  A  feasible  way  to  obtain 
them  was  to  be  up  and  doing  something,  and  Kempen's  trip 
to  Munich  was  all  that  lay  ready  to  hand. 

Noon  had  not  struck  when  Gil,  resolved  upon  the  Munich 
expedition,  walked  into  Axel  Sturry's  quarters  to  borrow  a 
horse.  The  captain  was  away,  which,  for  a  moment,  vexed  de 
Jars,  till  he  reasoned  it  would  be  unkind  to  deprive  Sturry  of 
the  pleasure  of  lending  him  a  mount  because  he  chanced  to  be 
from  home.    With  a  word  or  two  of  plausible  explanation  to 
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the  stable-boys  he  took  the  horse,  a  line  black  one,  and  trotted 
gaily  off  in  search  of  Kempen,  who  did  not  seem  overjoyed  at 
the  appearance  of  this  volunteer.  Gil,  in  his  meek  and  affable 
mood,  refused  to  be  insulted,  however,  so  there  was  no  help 
for  it  but  to  let  him  come  along. 

Accordingly,  when  Kempen  rode  forth  from  Ausbeck  in  the 
gray  of  the  afternoon,  Gil  de  Jars  and  Captain  Sturry's  black 
horse  went  in  his  troop.  Gil  rode  with  his  hat  on  one  side  and 
his  lips  puckering  with  desire  to  whistle;  it  did  not  matter 
though  the  soles  of  his  boots  were  parting  disconsolately,  for 
he  was  perched  on  a  good  horse,  and  boots,  commissions,  any- 
thing were  possible  now  the  first  step  was  taken.  Through  the 
twilight  he  could  make  out  the  distant  walls  of  the  town  of 
Helfenheim,  and  with  a  friendly  feeling  he  nodded  to  them,  for 
out  of  them,  if  he  did  not  compass  it  earlier,  all  his  good  for- 
tune, or  at  the  least  his  whole  new  boots,  were  yet  to  come. 

The  column  of  horse  dashed  through  a  stretch  of  sand,  and 
then,  crossing  a  small  stream  by  a  shallow  ford,  bore  sharp 
towards  the  north  to  bend  into  the  Munich  road  by  Konigs- 
dorf.  It  was  past  twilight  now,  and  eastward,  behind  Helfen- 
heim a  broad  moon  was  rising.  The  road  was  white  with  light 
and  the  shadows  of  the  shrubbery  pines  that  checkered  it  here 
and  there  were  densely  black.  Gil  was  giving  good  attention 
to  his  horse,  which  was  minded  to  shy  at  each  black  bar,  when 
from  the  head  of  the  column  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  sharp 
challenge.  Next  instant  came  a  shout,  the  crack  of  a  pistol 
shot,  and  a  horseman,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  roadway  till  he 
ran  breast-on  into  Gil,  wheeled  off  to  the  right  and  sped  away 
into  the  fields.  An  enemy  plainly,  so  on  instinct  Gil  was  spur- 
ring after  him,  when  he  perceived  by  the  clear  moonlight  that 
the  man  was  well  equipped  and  wore  a  gallant  pair  of  high 
boots. 

"Halt,  de  Jars!  An  ambuscade!"  came  Lieutenant  Kem- 
pen's  voice  behind  him. 

"Heaven  hath  sent  me  my  boots,"  Gil  said  under  his  breath, 
and  put  the  black  horse  forward  the  faster. 

The  rubbly  moonlit  fields  fled  swiftly  by  till  the  din  of  Kem- 
pen's  company  was  far  behind.  Yonder  lay  Helfenheim  with 
the  moon  above  it,  nearer  the  stranger  horseman  scoured 
along,  but  the  distance  was  lessening.  Snatching  a  pistol  from 
the  holster  Gil  ventured  a  shot,  which,  aimed  wildly,  went  to 
the  mark.    With  a  great  upheaving  of  the  forelegs  the  fugi- 
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tivc's  horse  pitched  over  and  Gil,  hot  with  triumph,  rode  down 
upon  him.  The  whirring  crack  of  a  bullet  and  a  razing  pain 
along  his  cheek  stayed  him  the  least  instant,  time  enough  for 
the  Imperialist  to  spring  to  his  feet,  sword  in  hand,  and  before 
Gil  could  get  in  a  blow  with  his  own  rapier,  deliver  an  ugly 
thrust  at  the  black  horse.  Flinging  clear,  till  landed  on  his 
feet  and  struck  out  at  his  opponent,  thrust,  parry,  and  then, 


breaking  through  the  other's  guard  by  a  sheer  rush,  he  struck 
him  beneath  the  ribs. 

The  fellow  dropped  limply,  and,  without  parley,  Gil  dragged 
the  boots  from  his  legs  that  still  were  warm.  They  were  ex- 
cellent boots,  but  he  dared  not  stop  to  admire  them  now,  for 
he  had  ridden  perilously  far  towards  the  enemy's  lines,  and  the 
guns  of  Helfenheim  seemed  fairly  to  yawn  for  him.  Kicking 
off  his  own  disreputable  footgear  he  clapped  his  legs  into  the 
strong  new  boots  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  run  for  the  thick 
shadow  of  a  neighboring  clump  of  trees.  There  he  paused  an 
instant,  breathless  and  laughing,  and  wiped  the  thin  stream  of 
blood  from  his  cheek.    Yonder  in  the  white  moonlight  he  saw 
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the  bulky  carcasses  of  the  two  horses,  the  limp  figure  of  the 
dead  Imperialist,  and  beside  it  the  discarded  boots,  yawning 
with  rueful  empty  tops.  Gil  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it  to 
them. 

"Heaven  rest  you,  gentlemen,"  he  cried. 

II. 

The  moon  was  down  at  last,  and  a  grateful  blackness  lay 
upon  the  fields.  Gil  de  Jars  picked  himself  out  of  the  dry  gully 
in  which  he  had  lain  the  last  hours,  and  set  out  merrily  across 
the  open  to  Konigsdorf.  Once  he  swaggered  into  a  piece  of 
squashy  ground,  as  he  judged  by  the  oozing  of  the  turf,  but 
that  mattered  nothing  to  the  wearer  of  new  boots.  Gil  chuckled 
as  he  halted  to  readjust  their  tops — good,  stout  leather,  strong 
enough  to  turn  a  pistol  ball,  and  smooth  whole  linings — ^what 
more  could  a  man  ask?  First  the  boots,  then  a  new  doublet,  a 
horse,  and  a  commission — ^just  as  his  merits  required.  Gil  car- 
ried his  head  higher  and  concluded  he  had  no  wish  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  Tanneguy. 

Deep  in  such  thoughts  he  had  scrambled  down  a  high  bank 
to  the  sunken  roadway,  when  of  a  sudden  he  became  aware 
that  a  body  of  horse,  their  hoof-beats  deadened  by  the  sand, 
were  almost  upon  him.  It  could  be  only  the  patrol  from 
Konigsdorf,  but  on  impulse  Gil  tried  to  dart  across  to  shelter 
in  the  bushes  when  a  stern  command  and  a  bullet  upon  it  in- 
duced him  to  halt.  The  riders  came  up  at  a  leisurely  trot,  quite 
surrounding  him,  and  one  thrust  a  torch  into  his  face. 

"Good  even,  gentlemen,"  spoke  Gil,  blinking  the  light  from 
his  eyes,  "I  pass  free,  do  I  not?  A  volunteer  from  Aus- 
beck " 

"And  why  are  you  prowling  here  at  this  time  of  the  morn- 
ing, Master  Volunteer?"  spoke  one  who  seemed  an  officer. 

The  Provost  Havelson  of  Konigsdorf  was  peremptory  in 
hanging  plunderers,  so  not  being  sure  whether  he  kept  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  plundering  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living, 
Gil  thought  it  wisest  to  be  silent  as  to  his  little  transaction. 

"I  was  seeking  a  chance  to  do  the  enemy  hurt  and  serve  our 
king,"  he  replied  with  airy  vagueness. 

The  officer  who  had  addressed  him,  a  square-faced,  flaxen- 
haired  fellow,  looked  him  over  pretty  sharply. 

"That's  a  good  mission  to  be  abroad  on,"  he  said  briefly. 
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"Dangerous,  though,  when  a  man  goes  alone.  Til  put  you  out 
of  harm's  way  at  Konigsdorf .  Take  the  gentleman  up  behind 
you,  Johan,"  he  spoke  to  one  of  his  troopers,  "and  see  you 
look  well  to  him — remember." 

With  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  rectitude  Gil  settled  him- 
self on  the  crupper  of  the  troop  horse.  The  other  men  closed 
in  around  him,  but  that  troubled  him  nothing,  since  none  had 
questioned  his  claim  to  those  boots,  which  was  all  he  had  to 
fear  for.  But  as  the  squadron  rode  into  Konigsdorf  in  the 
morning  twilight  a  new  alarm  laid  hold  on  him,  for  issuing 
forth  from  a  drinking-house,  but  with  only  too  sober  a  gait,  he 
beheld  Captain  Sturry.  The  black  horse  so  summarily  bor- 
rowed lay  dead  beneath  the  walls  of  Helfenheim,  and  explana- 
tions with  his  owner  might  be  awkward ;  in  any  case,  Gil  pre- 
ferred to  make  them  at  long  range,  so  it  was  with  anything 
but  pleasure  that  he  saw  his  guards  halt  at  the  very  door  of  the 
great  house  into  which  Sturry  had  vanished  and  heard  himself 
bidden  to  dismount. 

He  could  not  resist  a  nervous  start  when  the  door  of  the 
dingy  upper  room  into  which  they  had  led  him  was  flung 
open.  It  was  not  Sturry  who  entered,  however,  but  a  fleshy 
man  in  a  worn  leathern  doublet  whom  the  flaxen-haired  of- 
ficer greeted  at  once  as  the  Provost  Havelson.  There  were 
a  few  words  spoken  between  the  two,  then  the  provost,  bend- 
ing his  bushy  brows  sternly  on  Gil,  bade  him  give  an  account 
of  himself.  With  the  expectation  that  Sturry  might  be  at  hand 
Gil  replied  ingenuously : 

"I  am  Jacques  de  Chalanqon,  a  gentleman  volunteer,  come 
to  fight  for  the  Swedish  cause.  I  came  last  from  Munich, 
seeking  the  camp  at  Konigsdorf,  but  I  missed  my  way." 

"You  must  have  missed  it  strangely  to  be  on  the  side  of 
Helfenheim  furthest  from  Munich,"  the  provost  spoke  dryly, 
and  turning  to  one  of  the  troopers  who  awaited  his  orders, 
bade  him  fetch  Holl  thither. 

A  moment  later  a  bullet-headed  fellow  in  a  professional 
white  apron  was  hurried  into  the  room. 

"Now,  then,"  Havelson  pounced  upon  him,  "is  this  the  man 
who  hath  quartered  with  you  the  last  sennight,  the  one  of 
whom  you  took  suspicions?" 

The  tavernkeeper  scratched  his  head.  "Why,  someways  it 
seems  the  same,  and  someways  not,"  he  said  cautiously. 

"Deuce  fetch  you  for  an  idiot  I    You  never  clapped  eyes  on 
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me  before,"  Gil  burst  out,  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by 
the  fool's  slow  stare. 

"I  ben't  so  sure  of  that,"  the  man  repeated. 

The  provost  gave  a  fat  snort  of  disapproval. 

"Get  hence,  thou  moon-calf!  It's  a  blessing  we've  surer 
ways  to  work  than  the  testimony  of  such  as  thou.  You  now, 
Captain  von  Mandersberg,  say  you  took  this  fellow  on  the 
Ausbeck  road.  And  'tis  a  bullet  hath  cut  the  skin  on  his  cheek 
there,  and  Lieutenant  Kempen  reported  he  did  fire  on  the  man 
he  met.  Yea,  'tis  proof  enough.  You,  Georg,  Anton  and  the 
rest  search  the  prisoner." 

There  was  a  slight  and  ineffectual  scuffle,  in  which  Gil's 
sword  changed  hands.  Some  more  or  less  spirited  protesting 
on  his  part,  which  was  drowned  in  thunderous  promises  of 
force  from  the  provost,  then  Gil,  meekly  stripping,  submitted 
to  the  search.  As  he  had  maintained,  nothing  was  found,  so  he 
was  pulling  on  his  clothes  again,  with  various  semi-audible 
sarcasms  on  the  wisdom  of  provosts  in  general,  when  one  of 
the  troopers,  who  had  taken  up  the  boots  to  investigate,  ut- 
tered an  exclamation : 

"Thunder  and  lightning  I  I  have  it,  Your  Excellency!" 

Gil  stopped  petrified,  one  arm  in  his  sleeve  and  his  doublet 
hanging  loose.  Out  from  the  lining  of  the  boot  the  man  had 
drawn  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  dozen  sheets,  closely  folded  and 
black  with  writing.  "Give  to  me!"  cried  Havelson,  and 
snatching  the  papers  spread  them  out  on  the  table  before 
him. 

"Look  you  hither,  von  Mandersberg,"  he  summoned  the 
flaxen-haired  officer,  then  turned  to  Gil.  "So  you  *know  not 
whereof  I  speak?'  'Carry  naught  about  you  that  the  whole 
army  might  not  look  upon,'  eh?" 

"Wh — what  are  those  papers?"  stammered  Gil. 

The  company  grinned  in  sinister  fashion,  but  none  offered 
an  explanation. 

"Whatever  they  be,  they  are  not  mine,"  Gil  spoke  with  dif- 
ficulty, for  his  tongue  felt  suddenly  furry.  "These  are  not  my 
boots.  I  took  them  off  a  man  I  slew  by  Helfenheim.  You  do 
not  think  me  a  spy  of  the  Imperialists?  I  am  a  volunteer  of 
your  army,  Gilles  de  Jars " 

"Tut,  tut!    But  now  you  were  Jacques  de  Chalanqon." 

Gil  blurted  out  his  childish  explanation  of  Sturry  and  the 
dead  horse,  mixing  it  with  oaths,  every  solemn  assurance : 
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"But  I  am  Gilles  de  Jars.  The  captain  Tanneguy  de  Jars  is 
my  brother ;  or  you  can  ask  Axel  Sturry " 

"A  pity,"  quoth  Havelson.  "Doubtless  when  you  claim  them 
you  know  not  that  Captain  de  Jars  is  foraying  to  the  south- 
ward and  Captain  Sturry  hath  departed  this  morning  on  busi- 
ness of  mine  own,  so  they  cannot  disprove  your  words." 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  dropped  his  mocking  tone  and  spoke 
with  a  deliberate  cold-bloodedness  that  made  Gil  catch  his 
breath : 

"Make  an  end  now  of  this  folly,  sirrah.  We  know  you  for 
the  spy  from  Helfenheim  that  hath  been  within  our  lines  the 
past  week.  We  have  proof  here,"  he  struck  the  papers  with 
his  open  hand — "proof  to  hang  a  score  of  your  kind,  and  a 
gallows  by  the  west  gate  to  do  the  work.  You  need  hope  for 
not  a  jot  of  mercy  unless  you  confess  all  to  us,  who  were  your 
accomplices  among  our  own  people,  what  aid " 

"I  cannot  confess  what  I  know  nothing  of,"  Gil  replied 
doggedly. 

"The  fellow  doth  it  well  if  it  be  acting,"  drawled  Captain 
von  Mandersberg,  and  tugged  his  flaxen  moustaches 
dubiously. 

"If  you  will  not  speak  for  the  asking,  we  have  ways  to  make 
you,"  Havelson  addressed  Gil  without  heeding  the  captain's 
doubt,  and  then,  as  he  gathered  up  the  papers  from  the  table, 
spoke  nonchalantly  to  his  troopers :  "Give  him  the  question  a 
little,  and  when  he  gets  communicative  call  me  hither  again." 

The  followers  of  the  provQst  of  Konigsdorf  were  ill  provided 
with  the  more  refined  implements  for  extracting  testimony, 
but  what  enthusiasm,  hot  iron  and  whipcord  could  accomplish 
they  were  sure  of.  For  an  hour  they  labored  with  Gil,  pa- 
tiently, but  to  his  way  of  thinking  illogically. 

"What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?"  he  protested  at  last,  when 
for  ar  moment  they  suffered  him  to  drop  down  on  the  nearest 
bench,  a  crumpled,  aching  heap  of  trembling  nerves.  "If  I  lie 
further,  you'll  hang  me  the  higher;  if  I  tell  the  truth,  you 
string  me  up  by  the  thumbs.  In  the  name  of  the  saints,  what 
is  a  man  to  do?" 

Upon  that  followed  another  period  of  anguish,  then  a 
merciful  space  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  woke  to 
find  himself  lying  on  the  floor,  wet  with  the  water  they  had 
dashed  over  him,  and  to  see  dimly  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
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nearest  window  the  Provost  Havelson  and  Captaia  von  Man- 
dersberg. 

"It's  God's  truth  I'm  telling  you,"  sobbed  Gil,  dragging 
himself  over  on  one  side  enough  to  hide  his  (ace  against  his 
strained  and  aching  arm.  "I  have  been  serving  at  Ausbeck. 
Last  night  I  went  oat  with  Lieutenant  Kempen — I  killed  your 
spy  and  took  his  boots.  Why,  he  will  be  lying  there  now,  just 
off  the  Ausbeck  road,  the  dead  man,  y 

and  our  two  horses  dead,  and  my  old 
boots.  You  could  see  I'm  not  lying 
now." 

There  von  Mandersberg  spoke  out : 

"Your  Excellency,  I  believe  per- 
haps the  poor  devil  may  be  telling  the 
truth.  With  your  permission  I'll  ride 
to  the  spot  he  speaks  of  and  see  if  it 
be  as  he  say.  No  one  will  have  re- 
moved a  body  that  lies  so  betwixt 
both  fires.    Shall  I  venture  it  ?" 

Havelson  demwrred.  Itwas  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble,  for  the  prisoner 
was  manifestly  guilty,  and,  anyway, 
one  knave  alive  or  dead  made  little 
difference ;  but  the  captain  persisted. 
Gil,  sufficiently  recovered  to  pull  him- 
self up  on  one  elbow,  explained  to 
him  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  position 
of  man,  boots  and  horses. 

"You'll  find  all  as  I  say,"  he  re- 
peated.    "You  may  tear  me  to  pieces  else  when  you  come 
back.     Only  while  you  are  gone,  captain,  ask  them  to  leave 
me  in  peace,"  he  pleaded. 

Whether  in  courtesy  to  von  Mandersberg  or  not  the  ques- 
tion was  not  put  to  Gil  again.  Sick  and  weary  as  he  was,  his 
guards  suffered  him  to  lie  unmolested  on  the  floor  where  he 
had  fallen,  and  they  even  showed  him  so  much  active  kindness 
as  to  fetch  him  a  draught  of  wine,  though  their  attitude  was 
business-like  and  depressingly  sceptical. 

"If  only  the  Provost  Havelson  suffers  you  to  live  to  grow 
up,"  spoke  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  "you've  the  making  of 
a  capital  liar  in  you,  my  young  gentleman." 

Gil  smiled  faintly  at  that.    Now  his  active  pain  was  over 
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his  spirits  were  plucking  up  once  more.  The  ridiculous  side 
of  the  position  kept  flashing  over  him,  and  what  an  excellent 
story  the  whole  would  make  to  tell  his  acquaintances.  He 
guessed  Sturry  would  overlook  the  matter  of  the  horse  if  he 
set  forth  to  him  with  sufficient  pathos  all  he  had  under- 
gone. What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  let  the  fear  of  Sturry's 
anger  lead  him  into  such  contradictions  and  troubles! 
Well,  he  was  never  going  to  lie  again — not  immediately,  at 
any  rate. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  his  comforting  reflections  came  a 
tramping  outside  the  door,  and  Havelson  and  von  Manders- 
berg  entered  the  chamber.  Gil  scrambled  to  his  feet,  ready 
to  clap  on  his  doublet  and  boots  and  be  off  at  the  first  per- 
mission. 

"It  was  as  I  said?**  he  greeted  the  captain  eagerly. 

"You  killed  the  man  with  a  thrust  beneath  the  short  ribs, 
you^told  me?" 

"Yes;  you  found  it  so?" 

Von  Mandersberg  gazed  at  Gil  with  a  mingling  of  wonder 
and  half  pity. 

"The  rascal  is  either  crazed  or  an  utter  liar,"  he  spoke  dis- 
passionately. "When  we  came  to  the  place  he  tells  of  we 
found  two  horses  dead — a  common  enough  sight  between  the 
lines — but,  you'll  mark,  had  men  gone  thither  to  remove  the 
body  they  would  have  secured  also  the  saddles  and  hous- 
ings. Now  these  horses  were  unstripped,  so  none  had  been 
there,  yet — we  found  neither  the  dead  man  nor  the  old 
boots." 

Gil  leaned  back  with  one  shoulder  against  the  wall  and  burst 
into  shrill  laughter. 

"May  he  burn  ten  centuries  longer  in  Purgatory!"  he 
choked  out.  "A  ghost  that  will  sneak  back  and  steal  body  and 
boots,  and  all  to  spite  a  poor  fellow,  for  I  did  kill  him.  I  won- 
der what  a  ghost  wants  of  boots." 

"Hold  your  tongue !"  Havelson  silenced  him.  "I'll  be  pes- 
tered with  such  impudent  folly  no  longer.  In  half  an  hour, 
Sergeant,  convey  this  runagate  to  the  west  gate  and  there  do 
justice  on  him  for  the  convicted  spy  he  is." 

"I  am  no  spy,"  Gil  repeated  dazedly. 

*'Umph!"  growled  the  provost.  "And  see  to  it.  Ser- 
geant, that  you  hang  him  in  the  same  boots  that  proved  his 
guilt." 
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III. 

The  sun  that  was  going  down  red  in  the  west  left,  on  the 
peaked  roofs  of  the  high  houses,  a  fleck  the  hue  of  blood.  Gil 
de  Jars  tried  to  focus  his  sickening  eyes  upon  the  red  spot, 
upon  the  blank  windows  of  the  houses,  upon  the  stolid  faces 
in  the  street  around  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  cart,  where 
they  had  set  him  on  a  plank  that  crossed  from  side  to  side, 
jolted  along  the  uneven  stones  and  made  his  tired  body  ache 
the  more.  He  wished  they  would  hurry  on  and  get  it  done 
with ;  whip  up  the  heavy  cart  horse  that  was  trudging  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  he  tugged  a  load  of  grain  at  his  heels.  Yet 
he  did  not  wish  the  pace  to  be  faster.  Weary  and  bruised  and 
torn  though  he  was,  at  least  he  still  had  hold  on  life — life  the 
hither  side  of  one-and-twenty,  that  was  too  good  and  promis- 
ing to  be  choked  out  of  a  man.  When  he  was  innocent,  too. 
Slipping  one  hand  down  he  mechanically  felt  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  the  boots  that  were  hanging  him.  It  was  too  absurd 
to  be  actual,  and  he  half  smiled,  till  as  the  cart  turned  climsily 
into  the  open  square  by  the  west  gate,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  black  bulk  of  the  gallows.  In  moments  of  sickness  or 
fright  Gil  was  a  Catholic.  He  dropped  his  head  on  his  breast 
now  and  tried  to  summon  up  a  prayer. 

The  cart  had  halted  beneath  the  gallows.  Rising  stiffly  to 
his  feet  Gil  suffered  them  to  tie  his  arms,  fasten  the  rope  about 
his  neck,  whatever  they  pleased.  Across  the  square,  at  the 
windows  that  were  growing  sombre  in  the  twilight,  he  could 
see  the  heads  of  curious  people  and  others  clustered  in  the 
open  space  about  the  cart.  There  had  been  some  jeering,  a 
stone  or  two  flung  at  him,  but  so  many  men  were  hanged  in  the 
reign  of  the  Provost  Havelson  that  the  crowd  was  not  over- 
excited. Only  the  tavern-keeper  HoU  seemed  to  be  keenly 
interested.  He  was  talking  loudly  to  his  cronies  of  the  spy  he 
had  captured,  and  pointing  Gil  out  as  if  he  were  his  personal 
property. 

"All's  in  order,  sir,"  one  of  the  two  soldiers  in  the  cart  ad- 
dressed the  sergeant  in  business-like  fashion. 

"Stay  a  bit,"  the  latter  answered.  "Yonder  cometh  His  Ex- 
cellency himself." 

Gil  scarcely  heeded.  He  was  standing  with  his  chin  high 
and  his  unseeing  eyes  fixed  on  the  mass  of  the  western  gate 
that  stood  out  black  against  the  sunset.  He  neither  saw  it  nor 
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thought  of  it,  nor  was  he  praying  now,  for  his  mind  had  darted 
back  to  something  that  had  befallen  in  his  boyhood  in  far-off 
Dauphiny,  A  mongrel  dog  he  had  owned,  a  cur  that  worried 
sheep.  One  day  it  disappeared  and  afterwards  Gil  had  found 
it  hanging  to  a  tree  with  its  tongue  thrust  forth  from  its  mouth. 
Would  he  be  like  that  after  he  was  hanged?  His  lips  quivered 
and  the  roots  of  his  tongue  twitched  at  the  thought. 

Of  a  sudden  he  found  his  eyes  had  dropped  to  the  space 
within  the  gateway.  A  noise  and  disturbance  rose  yonder  that 
must  have  drawn  him.  An  instant  his  gaze  dwelt  blankly  on 
the  ordered  columns  riding  out  of  the  sunset  towards  him. 


then,  as  it  rested  on  a  grim  man  with  bristling  moustaches 
who  headed  the  company,  his  voice  came  high  and  shrill : 

"Tanneguy !  Tanneguy !" 

Captain  de  Jars  and  his  big  charger  had  trodden  a  way 
through  the  press  up  to  the  very  side  of  the  cart,  where  he 
entered  into  a  hot  dispute  with  the  Provost  Havelson. 

"I  tell  you,  Captain  de  Jars,  this  man  hath  been  condemned 
as  a  spy !" 

"And  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  is  my  brother.  Thousand 
thunders!  do  you  think  people  in  my  family  ever  are  hanged? 
Untie  him  at  once.  I'll  be  responsible  for  his  custody.  Spy? 
Why,  the  cub  hath  not  the  wit  for  that." 

Gil,  sitting  limp  and  sick  at  the  tail  of  the  cart,  with  his  legs 
dangling,  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  forgot  to  resent 
such  language. 
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"Spy !"  repeated  Tanneguy.  "I  could  show  you  a  better  one 
myself.  I  took  him  this  morning  down  towards  Ausbeck.  I 
might  offer  him  in  exchange  for  my  brother/'  this  very  con- 
temptuously. "I  found  the  man  crawling  about  among  the 
undergrowth  to  southward,  raving  of  plans  and  papers  and  the 
need  of  getting  through  to  Helfenheim,  so  I  clapped  him  into 
a  wagon  and  was  conveying  him  hither — 'twas  that  delayed 
my  march — ^but  he  had  been  sorely  wounded,  and  he  died  on 
the  way." 

Somehow  Gil  had  got  to  the  ground  and, '  staggeringly, 
made  his  way  through  the  staring  townsfolk  in  amidst  Tanne- 
guy's  troopers,  where  he  clambered  on  the  axle  of  the  wagon 
they  guarded.  When  he  dropped  down  again  his  face  was 
working  oddly. 

"It's  my  man,  Your  Excellency  the  "Provost,"  he  called  to 
Havelson.  "He  came  to  life,  he  put  on  my  boots  and  walked 
away.    Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  telling  the  truth  the  last  time?" 

"Sure,  this  is  he  that  lodged  at  my  house,  I  be  quite  certain 
now,"  placidly  spoke  the  Tavern-keeper  HoU,  who  had 
pressed  up  to  look  into  the  cart. 

"Take  your  brother  home,  then,  and  much  good  may  he  do 
you.  Captain  de  Jars,"  Havelson  spoke  ungraciously.  "And 
you,  M.  de  Chalanqon,  or  de  Jars,  or  whatever  you  call  your- 
self now,  speak  the  truth  like  a  gentleman  next  time  and  you 
may  fare  the  better." 

"Aye,  come  to  my  quarters,"  growled  Tanneguy,  and  as  Gil 
stumbled  along  beside  him  with  as  hangdog  a  bearing  as  if  he 
were  strapped  to  the  saddlebow,  added :  "So  you  bungled  at  a 
simple  sword  thrust?  You  'thought  you  killed  him'?  You've 
disgraced  your  family,  you  rapscallion,  and  made  a  fool  of 
yourself  besides." 

Gil  slipped  up  one  hand  and  grasped  the  pommel  of  Tanne- 
guy's  saddle  to  hold  himself  erect.  His  face  was  still  set  in 
Strained  lines,  and  so  piteously  white  that  even  his  brother 
was  stirred  to  slight  compunction,  but  he  spoke  with  an  effort 
at  swagger : 

"No  matter,  Tanneguy,  out  of  it  all  I  got  me  a  brave  pair  of 
new  boots." 


NEIL  OF  CLAN  MUNRO* 
By  Calista  Wilson 


ALBEIT  I  am  but  a  simple  Highland  lad  of  humble  con- 
sideration, yet  so  marvelous  is  the  adventure  through 
which  I  have  this  last  year  triumphantly  passed  that  both  my 
mother  and  my  beloved  chief  Hector  have  bidden  me  set  down 
an  account  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  clan  who  shall 
come  after  me. 

I  am  the  eldest  of  our  bairns,  and  have  ever  been  of  an  ad- 
venturous temper,  and  e'en  In  my  babyhood  would  have  come 
to  fists  with  any  gilly  of  another  clan  who  had  dared  to  infer 
to  me  that  my  clan  was  inferior  to  his  own  in  honor.  This 
temper  and  an  overfond  indulgence  of  my  parents  brought  me 
into  my  youth  with  much  independence  of  spirit,  I  was  but  a 
feckless  lad  of  fourteen  when  my  father  led  me  with  him  on  my 
first  cattle-lifting,  and  ever  after  I  must,  forsooth  regard  my- 
self as  a  full-fledged  clansman  and  go  about  armed  with  my 
dirk  and  pistols  and  claymore. 

•Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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So  when  there  arose  from  the  summit  of  Ben  Wyvis  the 
smoke  of  the  signal  fire  for  the  gathering  of  our  clan,  and 
strapping  Alaster  MacAlester  strode  brawly  up  to  our  door 
with  the  news  that  the  monster  Cromwell  was  at  the  gates  of 
Edinboro,  it  was  I  who  carried  on  the  fiery  cross  and  must, 
perforce,  then  follow  after  the  slogan  beside  my  father,  leaving 
bit  Sannock  to  be  the  head  of  our  house. 

And  thus  it  befell  that  I,  being  then  but  sixteen,  was  never- 
theless numbered  in  that  great  army  encamped  on  Doon  Hill 
before  Dunbar,  when  our  General  David  Leslie  was  watching 
the  terrible  Cromwell  over  across  the  bum,  "as  a  cat  crouches 
at  a  mouse  hole,  sure  of  the  mouse." 

The  journey  over  the  hills  to  Edinboro  behind  the  thrilling 
bagpipes  had  been  a  continual  marvel  to  me  even  unto  intoxi- 
cation, but  every  wonder  was  as  nothing  when  mine  eyes  be- 
held the  veritable  Ironsides  of  the  mighty  Cromwell  about 
whom  every  g^berlunzie  that  came  to  our  clachan  told  horrible 
and  wondrous  tales. 

The  Highland  officer  who  mustered  us  in  reproved  my 
father  for  my  youth. 

"It  would  be  ill  thought  on,"  said  he,  "to  send  a  likely  bairn 
like  that  into  the  jaws  of  the  English  cannon,"  and  thereupon 
he  took  me  to  be  his  gilly,  which  was  more  well  pleasing  to 
my  father  than  to  my  pride. 

Our  men  suffered  much  from  the  cold  and  wet,  since  they 
had  no  protection  for  tliemselves,  but  must  lie  under  the  open 
sky  of  the  bit  trees,  so  it  was  a  mighty  relief  to  us  when,  about 
four  o'clock  of  a  wet  day,  our  army  began  marching  in  fine 
order  down  the  hill  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  All  that  evening 
till  the  gloaming  fled  away  into  darkness,  our  troops  were  be- 
ing marshaled  into  their  new  position.  I  was  left  on  the  hill 
among  the  camp  guard.  The  night  was  wild  and  cold  and 
sleety.  Our  men,  who  could  get  scarce  a  blink  o'  rest,  spent 
the  night  in  prayers.  Ay!  but  it  was  gruesome!  The  cold 
wind  howled,  the  mighty  roar  of  the  sea  thundered  in  our  ears, 
and  every  heart  was  bodeful  of  the  next  day's  horrors.  As  for 
me,  my  yearning  to  be  down  there  with  my  father  was  bursting 
my  heart  well-nigh  out  from  under  my  plaid,  as  I  shivered 
through  the  fearsome  night. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  morn,  it  was  made  plain  to  us 
that  Cromwell  had  it  in  his  head  to  get  the  whip-hand  o'  us, 
for  we  discerned  the  dark  forms  of  his  cavalry  moving  toward 
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the  pass  over  the  burn,  and  e'en  before  our  astonished  men 
could  scarce  bestir  themselves  a  rush  of  horse  and  man  was 
upon  them.  And  thus  was  begun  the  woeful  battle  of  Dun- 
bar 1  And  anon  there  was  hideous  confusion  and  smoke  and 
roaring  of  cannon ;  and  horses  and  men  in  terrifying  slaughter. 
And  my  father  down  there  in  the  thick  of  it!  I  flung  myself 
down  frantically  and  clawed  the  earth.  I  tore  my  hair  in 
frenzy.  I  never  one  jot  abated  my  madness ;  but  none  spent 
thought  upon  me. 

At  last  I  noted  that  the  din  was  over,  and  our  army  was 
flying  toward  Edinboro.  I  bounded  down  the  hill  and  rushed 
among  the  slain.  I  sickened  at  the  ghastly  sights,  but  soon 
got  hardened  and  stumbled  on  in  frantic  search  for  my  father. 
E'en  in  the  midst  of  the  horror,  I  observed  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  streaming  over  our  thousands  slain,  and  it  seemed 
a  most  uncanny  thing  that  the  monster  Cromwell  and  a  band 
o'  his  Ironsides  stood  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  singing  the  117th 
Psalm  in  triumph  of  their  victory. 

But  I  found  not  my  father.  Rushing  toward  a  body  of  pris- 
oners near  the  ford,  in  among  them  I  plunged  heedlessly. 
Then  in  great  horror  I  discovered  that  an  attempt  to  escape 
would  be  instant  death.  I  had  made  myself  one  of  the  prison- 
ers !  The  guards  forced  me  to  give  up  my  arms,  and  at  that 
all  the  pride  went  out  of  me  at  the  childish  thing  which  I  had 
done. 

And  I  found  not  my  father,  and  nevermore  should  find  him, 
for  one  told  me  he  had  seen  him  fall.  Then,  indeed,  I  fell  into 
a  dazed  and  helpless  state. 

It  would  be  needless  harrowment  of  the  feelings  to  relate  the 
miseries  heaped  upon  us  as  we  marched  across  England  to 
London.  Hundreds  died  of  the  hardships.  At  last  we  were 
given  to  know  that  our  fate  was  transportation,  and  a  numer- 
ous company  of  us  were  driven  down  to  a  wharf  and  there 
packed  like  cattle  on  board  the  Jane  and  Sarah,  bound  for 
New  England.  The  ship's  vittle  was  poor  beyond  eating ;  the 
men  were  dour  and  sullen.  As  for  me,  the  picture  of  my  dead 
father,  and  of  my  mother  and  the  bairns  awaiting  us,  was  ever 
before  me,  and  I  fell  into  sullen  despair.  However,  in  the  end, 
somewhat  of  the  manfulness  I  had  ever  affected  came  upon 
me,  and  hope  and  sense  began  to  abide  with  me.  I  said  to 
myself : 

"Ye  be  but  young,  Neil,  lad ;  bide  a  bit  and  get  ye  back  to 
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be  the  head  o'  your  father's  house,  which  now  ye  rightfully 
be/' 

And  verily  I  got  myself  into  that  state,  wherein  hardship 
seemed  as  nothing,  so  tight  were  my  teeth  set  in  my  determi- 
nation to  do  that  thing. 

At  last  we  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  a  little  town  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  they  call  Boston.  We  cast  anchor  off  what  I  after- 
ward knew  well  as  the  Battery.  All  that  day  we  lay  at  anchor, 
and  many  persons  gathered  on  the  Battery  and  the  long  wharf, 
and  put  out  from  the  shore  in  boats,  and  they  stared  upon  us  as 
though  we  had  been  wild  beasts,  which,  doubtless,  in  our 
filthiness  and  despair,  we  resembled. 

The  next  morning  the  ship's  boats  took  off  a  score  of  us 
and  we  rowed  southward  along  the  shore  some  eight  miles, 
where  we  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  they  call  the 
"Mount."  This  hill  has  much  celebrity  among  them  on  ac- 
count of  an  unholy  man  named  Morton,  who  once  made 
merry  there,  dancing  with  his  company  about  a  May-pole,  for 
which  sin  he  got  undone  and  sent  home  to  England.  All  this, 
however,  I  learned  afterward.  Meanwhile,  so  great  was  the 
refreshment  of  once  more  setting  foot  on  the  earth,  that  we 
louped  along  in  a  way  that  mightily  startled  our  guard ;  and 
when  we  came  to  Quincy's  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  inlet, 
we  could  not  restrain  ourselves  from  leaping  in,  in  spite  of  the 
cold  of  a  raw  November  day,  thereby  putting  our  guards  into 
much  amazement  at  our  desiring  a  swim  e'en  at  the  cost  of 
marching  in  wet  clothing,  which  thing,  indeed,  is  little  incon- 
venience to  a  Highlander. 

At  about  two  miles  from  the  sea  we  came  upon  a  sight  which 
was  not  at  all  unpleasing,  and  which  was,  indeed,  our  destina- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  the  forest  which  everywhere  surrounded 
us,  a  huge  furnace  was  burning  brightly,  and  beside  it  were 
two  small  houses,  and  round  about  were  all  the  belongings  of 
an  iron  foundry.  I  afterward  learned  that  we  had  been  sent 
over  expressly  for  these  iron  works,  which  are  established  in 
divers  places  there,  mainly  by  a  man  of  great  place  named 
Winthrop. 

But  I  had  remained  at  these  works  not  much  above  a 
week  when  my  master,  having  compassion  on  my  youth,  took 
me  into  the  town  and  apprenticed  me  to  a  merchant,  which 
change  was  greatly  to  my  advantage,  since  it  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  books  into  my  hand,  and  satisfying  the 
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gnawing  thirst  I  had  for  the  learning  of  reading  and  writing, 
which  I  had  already  in  little  measure  acquired  in  my  home 
from  my  beloved  chief  Hector. 

I  lived  six  months  in  the  family  of  Goodman  Strimford. 
During  the  very  first  week  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  render 
them  a  slight  service,  which  put  me  instantly  into  their  affec- 
tions. At  a  neighbor's  house-raising  Isaac  Strimford,  a  lad  of 
some  fourteen  years,  fell  from  the  ridge  of  the  house  frame, 
where  he  had  climbed  from  mere  frolicsomeness.  I  ran  to  the 
spot  and  received  him  on  my  own  body,  for  which  trifling 
cause  they  were  pleased  to  consider  that  I  had  saved  the  lad's 
life,  and  the  entire  family  ever  after  treated  me  with  an  ex- 
traordinary kindness.  My  work  was  of  all  kinds,  running  of 
errands,  lading  of  merchandise  and  even  assisting  Mistress 
Strimford  in  the  house  and  carrying  sonsie  bit  Charity  on  my 
shoulders  through  the  drifts  to  school.  And  ever  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  all  possible  times,  I  delved  at  my  book  at  which  I 
made  such  rapid  progress  as  astonished  me.  Nevertheless  I 
grew  ever  lonelier  and  more  yearning  for  a  piggin'  o'  my 
mother's  cream  or  a  quaff  of  our  Highland  tipenni.  I  felt  ill 
at  ease  in  Puritan  breeks,  and  the  strict  Puritan  ways  were  ex- 
ceeding wearisome  to  me  who  had  been  bred  a  free  High- 
lander. And  what  most  humiliated  me  was  that  Scotsmen 
were  not  trusted  to  carry  firearms  as  were  other  men,  and  I 
could  see  that  many  looked  askance  at  me  as  at  a  wolf  with- 
out his  teeth,  indeed,  but  still  with  his  nature ;  the  more  as  I 
would  not  permit  my  head  to  be  shorne  after  their  custom, 
deeming  it  would  be  most  shameful  to  return  thus  among  my 
own.  From  my  continual  discontentment,  I  grew  thin,  and 
lost  my  native  vigor. 

One  spring  afternoon  I  was  louping  through  the  woods, 
bent  on  a  visit  to  my  companions  at  the  iron  works,  when  a 
gowk  by  the  name  of  Hooper  came  upon  me  and  accosted  me 
pertly : 

"Hey,  Swankie  Longlocks !  Whose  business  be  ye  speering 
into  now?"  said  he,  for  he  ever  mocked  at  me. 

"Into  mine  own,"  I  answered  as  pert,  "and,  peradventure, 
many  a  man's  absence  is  the  best  o'  company." 

And  I  would  have  passed  on,  but  at  exactly  that  moment  we 
both  discovered  a  huge  bear  at  some  distance,  staring  lazily 
at  us.  I  clutched  my  club,  and  looked  enviously  upon  my 
comrade's  musket,  but  he,  in  his  startlement,  somehow  stum- 
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bled  and  got  his  piece  discharged  into  his  shoulder.  I 
snatched  Hooper's  musket  and  from  his  powder  horn,  quickly 
reloaded  it.  The  bear,  however,  evidently  not  being  hungry, 
strolled  slowly  off.  I  now  turned  to  Hooper,  whom  I  found 
seriously  hurt.  I  was  in  great  terror,  and  my  companion  e'en 
in  a  greater.  I  lifted  him  doucely  and  carried  him  a  few  paces, 
whereupon  he  fell  into  a  swoon.  Knowing  well  I  could  not, 
unassisted,  get  him  into  the  town,  I  placed  him  as  comfortably 
as  might  be  upon  the  earth  and  sat  me  down  beside  him. 

I  was  now  in  the  direst  distress.  However,  after  some  two 
hours  a  squad  of  Indians  from  the  friendly  settlement  at  Nepon- 
set  came  upon  us.  I  soon  made  them  understand  my  dilemma 
and  they,  with  great  kindness,  speedily  set  about  fashioning  a 
litter  of  boughs,  whereupon  we  placed  the  wounded  man  and 
set  off  with  him  into  the  town.  Upon  our  arrival  the  people 
gathered  about  us  mightily  and  I  observed  many  suspicious 
looks  cast  upon  me. 

"it  shall  be  rightly  inquired  upon  by  the  magistrate,"  ex- 
plained one  significantly,  thereupon  throwing  me  into  a  new 
terror. 

This  speech  and  their  unfriendly  manner  toward  me  cast 
me  into  my  habitual  silence,  for  I  had  ever  a  habit  of  giving 
my  tongue  more  holidays  than  my  head,  and  I  would  explain 
nothing,  but  hastened  home,  there  to  relate  my  misadventure. 

I  had,  however,  been  not  above  a  dozen  minutes  in  the 
house  when  Isaac  rushed  in  upon  us  in  great  excitement : 

"Come,  instantly,  Neil,"  he  exclaimed,  "lose  not  a  mo- 
ment 1"  And  he  hurried  me  out  of  the  house  and  e'en  out  of 
the  town  and  back  over  the  self-same  road  that  I  had  just 
traveled,  and  stopped  not  till  we  were  well  into  the  wood. 
Then,  as  we  trudged  on,  he  explained  to  me  that  on  account 
of  the  unfriendliness  between  us,  it  was  got  about  that  I  had 
murdered  Hooper,  and  a  warrant  was  being  issued  for  my 
immediate  arrest. 

"Perchance  I  be  daft,  Isaac,  but  I  cannot  understand  that," 
said  I  in  great  amaze.  "Do  not  callants  jeer  at  one  another  in 
this  country  without  murder?" 

"Assuredly,"  Isaac  said  sadly ;  "but  our  people  do  not  trust 
the  Scotsmen,  and  I  much  misdoubt  me  of  the  issue.  You 
must  hide,  Neil,  for  a  little." 

The  brave,  douce  lad  conducted  me  rapidly  toward  Nepon- 
set.    He  left  me  outside  the  Indian  settlement,  while  he  went 
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alone  and  hunted  out  one  Winnipin,  who  was  known  to  us 
bothy  and  ^brought  him  unto  me.  He  had  instructed  him 
concerning  our  difficulties,  and  begged  him  to  keep  me  in 
hiding  for  a  few  days.  Then  with  a  hard  grip  at  my 
hand  and  a  choking  good-by,  he  disappeared  hastily  into 
the  woods. 

Winnipin  took  me  in  a  canoe  across  the  river  to  a  place 
called  Squantum,  and  having  gotten  me  to  his  wigwam  he 
bade  his  squaw — so  these  people  call  their  women — set  before 
me  pease  and  deer  meat. 

"Eat  big!"  he  grunted,  "if  white^  boy  die  Winnipin  get 
Scotch  boy  into  ship.  Winnipin  foxy  I"  Which,  in  no  meas- 
ure, assuaged  my  dismal  forebodings. 

I  had  no  fear  with  Winnipin,  for  I  experienced  ever  great 
friendliness  toward  these  strange  people  they  call  Indians,  as 
being  somewhat  like  our  own  Highlanders  in  their  dress  and 
free  customs,  but  I  could  not  eat,  for  I  was  cast  into  the  most 
hflpless  despair. 

"Flee  fast  as  ye  may,"  I  reflected,  "your  fortune  will  be  at 
your  tail,"  and  pictured  as  the  end  of  my  ambitions,  a  gibbet 
with  myself  dangling  thereon. 

And  I  then  began  to  fear  more  for  my  young  master  than 
for  myself,  until  by  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  my  fear 
grew  even  into  a  fever,  and  seizing  my  opportunity,  I  slipped 
from  the  wigwam  and  got  me  across  the  river  in  Winnipin's 
canoe,  which  I  ungratefully  abandoned  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  stream.  Then  I  hastened  into  the  town,  arriving  there 
somewhat  before  the  gloaming.  I  had  no  sooner  got  among 
the  people  than  they  began  shouting  after  me,  even  attempting 
to  lay  hands  on  me,  which  I  stoutly  forbade.  And  learning 
from  their  clamor  that  my  dear  young  master  was  in  prison 
for  refusing  to  reveal  my  hiding  place,  in  my  great  madness 
thereat,  I  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  magistrate,  where  I 
heeded  not  the  council  about  him,  among  whom  I  observed 
my  master,  but  plunged  headlong  in  among  them  and  de- 
manded if  Isaac  Strimford  were  verily  in  prison. 

"Aye,  that  he  be,"  replied  the  justice  sternly,  and  with  that  I 
fell  upon  my  knees  at  his  feet  and  implored  him : 

"Oh,  my  master  I  I  did  not  kill  John  Hooper ;  but  ye  may 
hang  me,  an'  ye  will,  if  ye  but  set  free  my  gude  young 
master." 

And  then  there  returned  upon  me  all  the  childishness  I  be- 
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lieved  to  have  left  behind  me,  and  I  wailed  like  a  wee  bit 
bairn. 

"Nay,  I  can  never  be  a  gude  lad  here,  and  I  shall  never  get 
to  mine  ain  again,''  and  all  the  life  went  out  of  me. 

I  knew  nothing  again  till  many  days  after,  when  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  in  Mistress  Strimford's  guest-bed,  with  all  the 
family  lovingly  about  me.  And  they  told  me  how  the  lad 
Hooper  had  not  died,  and  on  recovering  had  made  me  a  great 
hero,  as  having  saved  his  life,  and  all  the  feeling  of  the  town 
which  had  surged  against  me  was  now  but  sorrowfulness  for 
my  fate.  And  they  had  it  managed  where'by  I  was  in  two 
weeks  to  sail  in  the  Queen  for  London,  and  get  me  home 
again,  where  I  might  once  more  be  a  "gude  lad"  among  mine 
ain  again. 

And  so  it  befalls  that  I  am  once  again  free  upon  my  beloved 
native  hills,  at  the  head  of  my  father's  house,  and  a  favorite 
clansman  beside  my  glorious  chief  Hector.  And  also,  having 
brought  home  with  me  the  long  and  sorrowful  list  of  my 
companions  on  the  Jane  and  Sarah,  which,  by  the  magistrate's 
permission,  I  laboriously  copied,  we  hope  we  shall,  by  means 
of  it,  be  able  to  assist  many  of  them  unto  their  deliverance. 

And  oft  and  oft  my  beloved  chief  Hector,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  in  affection  upon  me,  queries  gravely: 

"And  suppose,  Neil,  laddie,  the  Puritan  youth  Hooper  had 
flitted  awa'?" 
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IN  all  the  long  list  of  gallant  deeds  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Navy,  nowhere  is  found  anything  more  remark- 
able than  the  great  fight  between  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and 
the  Serapis,  off  the  English  coast,  on  September  23,  1779. 
More  brilliant  actions  there  have  been,  for,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  our  navy  was  in  an  elementary  state,  and  its 
operations,  particularly  in  English  waters,  were  largely  in  the 
nature  of  privateering.  Our  aim  was  to  harrass  the  English 
coast,  and  throw  mercantile  interests  into  confusion,  so  that 
encounters  with  British  war  vessels  were  rare,  and  the  trained 
fighting  force  of  our  ships  in  English  waters  correspondingly 
low. 

Therefore  this  fight  showed  none  of  the  superb  discipline, 
seamanship  and  gunnery  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  the  Civil 
War,  or  of  our  late  war  with  Spain;  but  never  did  a  naval 
commander  battle  against  more  fearful  odds  and  come  out 
triumphant  than  did  John  Paul  Jones.  Opposed  to  a  per- 
fectly manned  and  perfectly  equipped  ship  of  the  greatest 
maritime  nation  of  the  world,  overmatched  in  number  and 
weight  of  guns  and  size  of  crew,  his  own  ship  an  old  mer- 
chantman, fitted  with  guns  that  burst  at  the  first  discharge, 
with  a  crew  made  up  of  the  scourings  of  all  nations,  and  allied 
with  traitors  who  actually  fought  against  him  at  the  critical 
stage  of  the  battle,  this  victory  stamps  John  Paul  Jones  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  naval  commanders  in  history. 

To  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  he  achieved,  let  us 
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suppose  him  at  the  present  day  in  command  of  a  little  cargo- 
boat,  fitted  out  with  condemned  ordnance,  dodging  our  North 
Atlantic  squadron  from  point  to  point,  keeping  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  line  in  a  state  of  demoralized  terror  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  finally  engaging  with  one  of  our  small  cruisers 
in  perfect  fighting  trim,  and  capturing  her  simply  through 
bulldog  tenacity  and  readiness  to  seize  every  opportunity  pre- 
sented. Such  was  the  victory  won  by  Paul  Jones  over  the 
Serapis — a  victory  achieved  by  one  unbending  will  over  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  daunted  any  but  a  man  of  iron. 

The  wonderful  cruise  which  closed  with  the  action  between 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis  had  its  inception  in 
the  spring  of  1778.  Paul  Jones,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Brest,  after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  Ranger,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Franklin  at  the  French  court,  asking  that  he  be  given  a  larger 
ship ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  Department  of  Marine  took  no 
notice  of  his  request.  One  day  he  chanced  to  take  up  that 
interesting  compilation  of  Dr.  Franklin's  containing  Poor 
Richard's  Maxims,  and  to  read  in  it  that  ''If  a  man  wishes  to 
have  business  faithfully  and  expeditiously  performed,  to  go  on 
it  himself;  otherwise,  send."  Applying  this  to  his  own  case, 
he  at  once  set  out  for  Versailles,  and  by  the  persistence  which 
characterized  his  every  action,  not  only  secured  a  ship  for  him- 
self, but  the  promise  of  a  small  squadron  of  French  ships  to 
aid  him  in  his  cruise.  It  was  because  of  this  incident  that  the 
Due  4^  Duras,  which  was  the  ship  assigned  him,  was  re- 
christened  Bonhomme  Richard. 

The  Due  de  Duras  was  an  old  East  India  merchantman, 
having,  to  judge  from  her  type,  been  launched  at  least  sixty 
years  before  she  was  used  by  Paul  Jones.  She  had  a  high 
poop  and  unusually  high  sides,  even  for  a  ship  of  that  date,  and 
because  of  this  he  was  able  to  equip  her  with  six  eighteen- 
pounders,  three  on  each  side,  on  the  berth  deck,  which  could 
be  used  only  in  smooth  water,  as  the  ports  were  so  low  that 
they  had  to  be  closed  in  a  sea.  On  her  main  deck  she  mounted 
twenty-eight  twelve-pounders,  and  on  her  forecastle  and  poop 
eight  nine-pounders,  giving  forty-two  guns  in  all.  Most  of 
these  guns  were  pieces  that  had  been  condemned  by  the 
French  Navy,  and  were  so  bad  that  Jones  rejected  a  number  of 
them,  while  others  of  those  that  he  did  accept  were  taken 
against  his  better  judgment.  For  a  crew  he  was  even  worse 
off,  for  the  desperate  character  of  the  undertaking  and  the  in- 
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significance  of  our  naval  reputation  at  that  time  deterred  men 
from  shipping,  and  on  the  roster  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
are  found  the  names  of  men  from  England,  the  country  against 
which  the  ship  was  to  be  used,  and  also  Irish,  Scotch,  Ger- 
man, French,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  Swiss,  Fayal- 
ese,  Maltese,  Negroes  and  Italians,  beside  the  Americans,  who 
were  by  no  means  in  the  majority. 

The  rest  of  the  squadron  under  Captain  Jones'  command 
consisted  of  the  thirty-two-gun  frigate  Alliance,  Captain 
Pierre  Landais ;  the  thirty-g^n  frigate  Pallas,  Captain  Nicholas 
Cottineau;  the  twenty-eight-gun  brig  Vengeance,  Captain 
Ricot,  and  the  eighteen-gun  cutter  Cerf,  the  Pallas  and  Ven- 
geance  being  refitted  merchantmen.  They  set  sail  on  June 
19,  1779,  but  soon  after  leaving  the  harbor  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  through'the  confusion  of  tongues  and  lack  of  seaman- 
ship in  her  crew,  fouled  the  Alliance,  and  the  fleet  was  obliged 
to  return  to  port  for  repairs. 

This  accident  was  really  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  while 
they  were  lying  at  L'Orient  119  American  seamen,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  England  and  exchanged,  arrived  and  were 
shipped  on  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  which  also  received  a 
valuable  accession  in  the  person  of  Richard  Dale,  who  held 
the  rating  of  master's  mate  in  the  American  Navy,  and  was 
shipped  as  first  lieutenant,  the  second  officer  being  Henry 
Lunt.  This  made  the  Americans  in  the  majority  in  the  ship's 
complement  of  380. 

On  August  14  the  squadron  again  sailed  from  L'Orient,  and 
passed  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  northward  around 
Cape  Wrath,  and  then  down  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  and 
England,  creating  dismay  and  confusion  all  along  the  coast, 
and  capturing  seventeen  merchant  vessels,  which  were  either 
destroyed  or  sent  into  port  in  charge  of  prize  crews.  The 
dashing  character  of  Captain  Jones'  operations,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  moved  from  point  to  point,  set  flying 
the  wildest  rumors  about  the  power  of  the  squadron.  Mer- 
chantmen refused  to  leave  port,  except  under  strong  convoy, 
and  on  shore  people  removed  from  houses  near  the  coast,  and 
established  patrols  and  systems  of  signals  to  give  warning  of 
the  approach  of  the  dreaded  Americans.  So  incensed  were  the 
British  Ministers  that,  although  Captain  Jones  held  a  direct 
commission  from  the  American  Government,  he  was  held  to 
be  a  "pirate,  rebel  subject  and  criminal  of  the  State,'*  and 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  executed  in  defiance  of  the  code 
of  civilized  nations  had  he  been  captured. 

Throughout  all  these  operations  he  was  hampered  almost 
beyond  endurance  by  the  insubordination  of  the  French  com- 
manders, who,  although  he  was  beyond  any  question  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron,  disputed  his  authority  at  every  point. 
On  the  conduct  of  Captain  Landais  at  that  time  and  after- 
ward, the  most  charitable  construction  that  can  be  placed  is 
that  he  was  unsound  in  his  mind.  He  was  openly  insubordi- 
nate and  insolent,  and  with  a  man  of  less  power  and  tact  than 
Paul  Jones  in  command  would  have  created  an  open  rupture 
soon  after  they  set  sail. 

The  climax  erf  this  remarkable  cruise  was  reached  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  when,  without  warning  of  any  kind,  the  squadron 
came  headlong  upon  the  great  Baltic  fleet,  putting  out  from 
Scarboro  under  the  convoy  of  the  fifty-gun  ship  Serapis  and 
the  twenty-two-gun  ship  Countess  of  Scarboro.  The  Bon- 
homme  Richard,  the  Alliance  and  the  Pallas  only  were  at  that 
time  together,  the  Vengeance  and  Cerf  having  parted  com- 
pany in  chase  of  other  vessels.  The  complement  of  all  the 
ships  had  been  much  reduced  by  prize  crews,  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  having  only  304  men,  and  no  second  lieutenant. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke  to  attack  that  great  fleet  of  forty-two 
vessels,  the  convoy  of  which  was  not  at  that  time  known,  and 
so  thought  Captain  Landais,  for  disregarding  the  signals  from 
the  flagship,  he  tacked  and  stood  off  to  seaward,  leaving  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Pallas  to  make  the  attack  alone. 

Anxiously  the  Americans  watched  the  great  fleet  spread 
out  over  the  sea  to  leeward,  and  cautiously  they  edged  their 
vessels  toward  it,  ready  to  turn  and  fly  if  a  strong  fighting 
force  were  shown,  or  to  attack  if  the  odds  were  even,  and  at 
length  the  war  vessels  were  singled  out,  and  their  armament 
approximated. 

They  were  long  odds,  but  not  too  long  for  Paul  Jones,  and 
gallantly  he  headed  his  old  ship  away  to  give  battle  to  the  big 
war  vessel,  while  the  Pallas  stood  on  to  engage  the  smaller 
craft.  By  this  time  the  merchantmen  had  taken  the  alarm  and 
were  scudding  for  shelter  in  every  direction,  like  ducks  before 
the  swoop  of  a  hawk,  while  the  two  fighting  ships  hung  in  the 
wind,  covering  their  flight  and  challenging  the  pursuers. 

Just  at.  sunset.  Captain  Pearson,  the  commander  of  the  Ser- 
apis, seeing  that  his  convoy  was  out  of  danger,  flung  his  ship 
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about  and  headed  inshore  on  a  line  converging  with  the  course 
of  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  which  was  coming  down  almost 
before  the  wind.  Down  came  the  darkness,  and  under  its 
cover  the  two  great  vessels  drew  together  like  shadowy 
ghosts,  the  men  standing  at  quarters,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  everything  still  as  death  except  the  ripple  along  the  side 
as  the  ships  slid  over  the  smooth  water  under  a  light  breeze. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness,  came  a  sharp  hail  from  the 
Serapis : 

"What  ship  is  that?" 

"I  cannot  hear  you,"  answered  Captain  Joifes,  and  again 
came  the  hail,  more  harshly  insistent  than  before : 

"What  ship  is  that?    Answer,  or  1  shall  fire  into  you!" 

The  next  instant  the  mask  was  thrown  aside,  and,  almost 
together,  the  ships  let  drive  with  full  broadsides.  The  range 
was  so  close  that  both  vessels  were  hulled  with  every  shot,  but 
on  the  Bonhomme  Richard  the  damage  was  by  far  the  greater, 
for  two  of  the  eighteen-pounders  on  the  lower  deck  burst  with 
the  first  fire,  killing  nearly  all  the  men  working  them,  and 
blowing  up  part  of  the  upper  gun  deck. 

But  Captain  Jones  soon  evened  matters  by  crossing  the 
enemy's  bow,  and  sending  a  full  broadside  roaring  along  her 
decks  from  stem  to  stern,  doing  fearful  execution.  Then  the 
Serapis  filled  away  on  a  course  parallel  with  that  of  the  Bon- 
homme Richard,  and  they  drew  together  until  a  biscuit  could 
have  been  tossed  from  one  to  the  other,  each  vessel  pouring 
a  perfect  tornado  of  round  shot  and  grape  into  her  opponent. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  battery  firing,  but  every  gun-crew 
worked  its  piece  as  fast  as  the  men  could  load  and  fire,  the 
buckets  of  water  thrown  over  the  guns  keeping  them  barely 
cool  enough  to  load.  A  great  cloud  of  sulphurous  smoke, 
enveloping  the  combatants,  rose  high  into  the  night,  and  under 
this  dusky  pall  the  two  ships  belched  fire  and  iron  into  each 
other's  sides. 

At  that  point-blank  range  there  was  no  such  thing  as  miss- 
ing. Every  shot  took  effect,  and  from  the  tops  and  the  high 
poop  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  the  riflemen  poured  in  a  piti- 
less fire,  under  which  men  died  like  sheep.  Before  long  the 
decks  of  both  ships  were  veritable  shambles,  and  the  living 
reeled  and  slipped  in  the  blood  of  their  dead  and  wounded 
comrades,  which  flowed  over  the  planks  and  down  the  sides. 
Although  the  loss  on  both  ships  was  fearful,  the  Bonhomme 
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Richard  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  whole  battery  on  the  lower 
gun  deck  had  been  disabled  by  the  bursting  of  the  guns  there 
at  the  first  broadside,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  engagement  her  whole  main-deck  battery  had  been 
dismounted  or  silenced,  while  she  had  several  shots  under  the 
water-line  and  was  leaking  badly.  Some  of  her  deck  guns 
had  also  been  dismounted,  and  her  whole  available  armament 
consisted  of  three  of  the  nine-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck. 
The  fight  would  almost  certainly  have  gone  with  the  English- 
man had  it  not  been  for  a  mistake  of  Captain  Pearson's.  Find- 
ing that  the  Bonhomme  Richard's  Hre  was  slackening  he  set 
topgallant  sails  and  drew  ahead,  thinking  to  cross  her  bow  and 
put  an  end  to  the  fight  by  raking  her  with  a  broadside,  and  re- 
peating the  manoeuvre  until  she  struck.  But  he  miscalculated 
his  distance,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  get  across,  put  his 
helm  hard  down  and  luffed.  This  stopped  his  way,  and  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  having  the  greater  momentum,  ran  her 
bowsprit  over  the  Serapis'  stem  and  hung  fast. 

The  British  commander  hailed  the  Bonhomme  Richard, 
asking  if  her  captain  wished  to  surrender,  to  which  Paul  Jones, 
with  his  ship  half-sinking,  and  most  of  his  guns  disabled, 
replied : 

"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight!" 

Then  the  Englishman  wore  round,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  astern  for  a  raking  fire,  but  turned  too  short,  and  ran 
his  bowsprit  into  the  Bonhomme  Richard's  mizzen  shrouds. 
The  momentum  of  the  two  ships  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions quickly  brought  them  side  by  side,  bow  and  stern,  in 
which  position  they  were  lashed  by  the  Americans,  whose  only 
hope  now  was  at  close  quarters. 

Then  began  the  most  remarkable  stniggle  in  the  history  of 
navies.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  these  two  great  vessels, 
matched  unevenly  in  their  armament  and  condition,  but  equal 
in  the  desperate  courage  and  determination  of  their  crews, 
hung  together  like  bulldogs  at  each  other's  throats,  and  the 
death  grapple  was  not  relaxed  until  more  than  a  third  of  each 
crew  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  vessels  themselves 
were  nearly  torn  to  pieces. 

On  the  main  deck  the  crew  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  had 
ceased  to  offer  resistance  with  their  disabled  guns,  and  here 
the  Englishmen,  with  no  one  opposed  to  them,  poured  in  a 
terrific  fire  at  such  close  quarters  that  in  loading  their  guns 
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they  were  obliged  to  pass  their  rammers  into  the  ports  of  the 
American  ship.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  ships  had 
clinched  the  sides  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  had  been  en- 
tirely shot  to  pieces,  and  her  upper  deck  was  supported  only 
at  the  bow  and  stern,  and  by  a  few  of  the  frames  which  were 
so  close  to  the  side  of  the  Serapis  that  the  g^ns  could  not  reach 
them.  The  burning  wadding  from  the  British  guns  set  fire 
to  her  in  several  places,  and  Lieutenant  Dale  and  a  detail  of 
men  were  kept  below  fighting  fire  in  the  rain  of  shot  which 
swept  through  the  vessel  from  the  English  ship. 

As  there  was  no  use  in  making  resistance  at  this  point,  Cap- 
tain Jones  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  upper  deck.  The 
battery  of  nine-pounders  mounted  on  the  high  poop  of  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  swept  the  enemy's  decks  lengthwise  with 
fearful  effect,  dismounting  all  her  upper-deck  guns  and, 
backed  by  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  driving  the  enemy  below. 
The  Englishmen  made  one  attempt  to  board,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  after  that  remained  below  decks. 
Thus  this  strange  fight  went  on,  the  Americans  having  con- 
trol of  the  upper  deck,  but  without  the  guns  to  do  serious 
harm  to  their  enemy,  while  below  the  Englishmen  were  un- 
opposed, but  having  shot  away  everything  that  could  be 
reached  by  their  guns,  their  fire  was  without  further  serious 
effect. 

For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  they  struggled  thus,  without 
either  side  being  able  to  gain  any  advantage,  and  the  fight 
might  have  gone  on  in  the  same  way  much  longer  had  it  not 
been  turned  in  favor  of  the  Americans  by  a  seaman  of  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  who,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  deck  was 
deserted,  crawled  out  on  the  main  yard  of  his  own  ship  and 
began  dropping  hand-grenades  upon  the  Serapis'  deck  and 
down  through  her  hatchways. 

A  number  of  the  twelve-pounders  on  the  Englishman's  gun 
deck  had  been  dismounted,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  action  the 
supply  of  ammunition  had  not  been  checked.  As  the  remain- 
ing guns  were  not  able  to  use  it  as  fast  as  it  was  brought,  a 
long  pile  of  cartridges  had  been  laid  along  the  centre  of  the 
deck.  On  this  pile  one  of  the  grenades  thrown  by  the  Ameri- 
can seaman  alighted,  exploding  the  whole  mass.  A  volume  of 
flame  shot  up  through  the  main  hatchway,  and  spurts  of 
smoke  and  fire  burst  from  the  gun-ports  as  the  explosion  ran 
aft  along  the  pile  of  cartridges.     Instantly  the  enemy's  fire 
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ceased,  and  for  a  moment  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded.  More  than  a  score  of 
men  had  been  killed  outright  by  the  explosion,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  gun  left  on  its  mount  or  a  man  tmwounded  on  the 
gun  deck  from  the  mainmast  aft. 

For  the  second  time  the  action  seemed  practically  at  an  end, 
and  with  a  volley  of  cheers  the  Americans  prepared  to  board 
before  the  enemy  had  recovered  from  the  explosion,  but  again 
the  tide  of  battle  was  turned,  and  this  time  by  the  dastardly 
treachery  of  our  own  allies.  The  Alliance  was  seen  bearing 
up  from  the  leeward,  and  the  Americans  hailed  her  with 
cheers,  thinking  that  now  the  battle  was  surely  won.  She 
came  steadily  on  under  the  light  breeze,  and  as  she  passed  the 
two  ships  yawed  slightly,  and  with  as  much  deliberation  as 
though  firing  at  a  target,  poured  a  full  broadside  into  the 
stem  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  Captain  Landais  mistaking  one 
ship  for  another,  as  the  Bonhomme  Richard*s  peculiar  type 
was  recognizable  anywhere,  and  she  displayed  beside  the  set 
of  lights  agreed  upon  by  which  the  ships  should  recognize  each 
other  at  liight.  A  hundred  voices  cried  out  to  the  French- 
man that  he  was  firing  into  the  wrong  ship,  yet  he  deliberately 
tacked  to  port  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  passed  along  her 
side,  firing  into  her,  and  finished  by  filling  away  round  her 
bow  and  pouring  in  a  broadside  of  grape,  which  did  fearful 
execution  among  the  men  in  the  forecastle.  Then  he  stood 
away,  leaving  his  ally  in  a  desperate  condition.  Many  of  her 
crew  had  been  killed  by  the  raking  fire  at  close  range,  and  as 
she  had  received  several  shots  below  the  water  line,  the  water 
began  to  rise  faster  than  it  could  be  cleared  by  the  pumps, 
manned  as  they  necessarily  were  by  small  crews  of  exhausted 
men.  In  addition  to  this  the  fire  of  the  Alliance  had  set  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  ablaze  in  several  new  places,  and  as  suf- 
ficient attention  could  not  be  given  to  them,  the  flames  gained 
rapidly  and  approached  close  to  the  magazine. 

The  extraordinary  conduct  of  Captain  Landais  resulted 
after  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  France  in  his  arrest  and  dis- 
missal from  the  French  Navy.  No  steps  were  taken  against 
him  at  that  time  by  the  American  Commissioners,  they  fearing 
that  it  might  give  rise  to  ill-feeling  between  our  nation  and 
France.  In  the  following  fall  Landais  sailed  for  America, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  again  arrested  and  placed 
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on  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  was,  however,  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  his  punishment  ended  with  his 
dismissal  from  the  American  service, 

To  make  matters  worse  aboard  the  Bonhomme  Richard, 
the  carpenter,  thinking  that  the  ship  was  going  down,  liber- 
ated the  200  English  prisoners  in  the  hold,  this  number  being 
in  excess  of  those  left  alive  and  unwounded  of  the  ship's  own 
crew. 

Here  was  a  situation  to  daunt  any  but  the  bravest  and  most 
resourceful  of  commanders.  With  a  still  unconquered  enemy 
alongside,  superior,  even  at  that  time,  in  number  of  crew  and 
general  efficiency  to  his  own  ship,  with  the  double  dangers  of 
fire  and  water  threatening  the  instant  dissolution  of  the  Bon- 
homme Richard,  and  with  200  Englishmen  skulking  about  the 
ship  and  needing  only  arms  to  be  able  to  overpower  his  own 
crew,  there  seemed  no  course  but  to  surrender ;  in  fact,  one  of 
the  American  seamen  did  actually  call  out  to  the  English  ship 
for  quarter,  and  her  captain,  thinking  that  she  had  surrendered, 
mustered  a  boarding  party  to  take  possession. 

But  the  idea  of  surrender  was  one  which  could  find  no  place 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  Jones,  and  the  boarding  party  was  met  by 
a  hot  fire  and  again  driven  below.  Then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  his  own  ship,  where  matters  were  indeed  bad  enough. 
The  manifold  dangers  threatening  them  had  for  the  time  ban- 
ished all  discipline,  and  mad  panic  reigned  on  the  Bonhomme 
Richard.  The  liberated  prisoners  and  the  foreigners  in  the 
crew,  who  had  given  up  all  idea  of  further  fighting,  rushed  to 
and  fro,  wildly  seeking  some  way  of  escape  from  the  sinking 
vessel.  The  ship  resounded  with  a  babel  of  oaths,  yells  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  who  piteously  cried  to  be  taken 
from  the  sinking  vessel,  but  were  ruthlessly  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  surging  crowd. 

Th^  surviving  officers  were  unable  to  control  the  mob,  and 
going  to  Captain  Jones,  asked  him  to  surrender,  as  there  was 
no  hope  of  victory,  and  the  lives  of  all  would  be  sacrificed  in  a 
few  moments  if  they  remained  on  board.  But  Paul  Jones 
sternly  refused,  and  ordered  them  to  spread  the  report  that 
the  Englishman  was  sinking. 

For  a  few  moments  this  only  increased  the  panic.  Then 
the  spirit  of  self-preservation  asserted  itself,  and  the  men  set 
to  work  with  renewed  energy  to  save  their  own  ship.  Under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Dale  the  200  Englishmen  were  set 
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to  work  at  the  pumps,  and  at  stopping  leaks  and  fighting  the 
fire.  Thus  what  had  been  a  menace  was  converted  into  the 
means  of  saving  the  day,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rush  of  the 
water  was  stopped,  and  the  fire  driven  back  from  the  magazine 
and  ultimately  extinguished. 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Jones  had  gone  down  among  his 
panic-stricken  crew,  and  with  a  cocked  pistol  in  either  hand, 
had  driven  them  back  to  their  g^ns,  threatening  to  kill  the  first 
man  who  hesitated  about  obeying,  and  going  from  point  to 
point,  soon  had  the  men  at  their  quarters  and  the  ship  in  fight- 
ing trim  once  more. 

This  was  the  actual  turning  point  of  the  action.  Stimulated 
by  the  example  of  their  undaunted  commander,  the  men  who 
just  before  had  been  ready  to  give  up  the  ship,  were  soon 
shouting,  cheering  and  working  the  g^ns  with  renewed 
energy.  The  Englishmen  were  again  driven  below,  and  as 
many  of  the  guns  on  the  gun  deck  of  the  Serapis  had  been  dis- 
mounted by  the  explosion,  their  fire  gradually  slackened  while 
that  of  the  Americans  increased  in  energy  every  minute.  The 
upper  deck  guns  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  were  depressed 
and  fired  through  the  side  of  the  Serapis,  and  fire  broke  out  in 
several  places  on  the  Englishman,  further  weakening  the 
enemy's  resistance.  Finally  the  guns  were  entirely  silenced, 
and  at  half-past  ten,  finding  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  him, 
and  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  Captain  Pearson, 
with  his  own  hands,  hauled  down  the  British  flag,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dale,  with  a  boarding  party,  took  possession  of  the 
Serapis. 

Immediately  Captain  Jones  ordered  every  one  on  the  Bon- 
homme Richard  on  board  the  Serapis,  the  lashings  were  cast 
off,  and  the  American  ship  was  left  to  her  fate.  The  spectacle 
that  she  presented  was  almost  beyond  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion. Both  her  sides  had  been  entirely  shot  away  for  a  long 
distance,  so  that  her  spar  deck  was  supported  amidships  by 
only  a  few  braces,  the  sea  washed  over  her  gunroom  deck, 
and  the  moon  shone  through  her,  illuminating  the  terrible 
scene  of  carnage  below,  where  for  three  hours  and  a  half  the 
Englishman's  fire  had  poured  through.  From  water-line  to 
truck  she  was  one  mass  of  ruin  and  destruction.  She  re- 
mained afloat  throughout  the  following  day,  but  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning  settled  rapidly  and  went  down,  bow  fore- 
most. 
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On  the  English  ship  the  destruction  was  much  less.  The 
mainmast  had  been  shot  away,  and  much  damage  done  about 
the  decks,  but  below  she  was  comparatively  uninjured,  simply 
from  the  reason  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  engagement 
the  Americans  had  had  no  guns  in  working  order  on  the  lower 
decks.  After  making  a  few  repairs  she  was  in  comparatively 
seaworthy  condition,  and  with  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron 
sailed  for  Texel,  where  they  arrived  on  the  3d  of  October. 

The  Countess  of  Scarboro  had  been  engaged  by  the  Pallas, 
and  had  struck  after  an  action  of  two  hours,  being  consider- 
ably overmatched  by  the  French  vessel. 

In  this  action  the  Bonhomme  Richard  was  far  outmatched 
in  every  particular,  even  without  considering  her  general  un- 
seaworthiness, the  poor  condition  of  her  ordnance  and  the  in- 
ferior make-up  of  her  crew.  She  carried  forty-two  guns,  with 
a  total  weight  of  557  pounds  of  metal,  and  a  crew  of  304  men, 
while  the  Englishman's  armament  was  of  fifty  guns,  with  a 
total  weight  of  600  pounds,  and  a  crew  of  320.  The  losses 
on  the  two  ships  were  almost  identical,  both  losing  forty-nine 
killed,  while  the  wounded  on  the  Bonhomme  Richard  num- 
bered sixty-seven,  and  on  the  Serapis  sixty-eight. 

But  this  disparity  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  give  to  the  action 
the  place  that  it  undoubtedly  occupies  as  the  most  remarkable 
in  American  naval  history,  for  American  commanders  have 
often  won  against  greater  odds ;  but  for  unflinching  courage, 
bulldog  pertinacity,  and  more  especially  for  quick  resource 
and  an  instant  grasp  of  the  situation,  displayed  by  the  Ameri- 
can commander,  it  is  unexampled.  Twice  the  fight  seemed 
lost  beyond  hope.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  the 
British  vessel  had  been  allowed  to  manoeuvre,  she  must,  with- 
out fail,  have  disabled  the  American  ship  in  a  few  broadsides, 
as  the  latter  could  bring  only  a  few  small  guns  to  bear,  and 
here  Captain  Jones  saved  the  fight  by  lashing  the  vessels  to- 
gether and  bringing  them  to  close  quarters  for  the  rest  of  the 
engagement.  Again,  after  the  Alliance  had  fired  into  him,  his 
case  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  stratagem  by  which  he  saved 
his  ship  and  the  fight  marks  him  as  a  commander  in  a 
thousand. 


ON   THE  THRESHOLD* 


By  H.  a.  Crowell 


HE  had  worked  at  his  easel  all  the  nioniing.  A  time  had 
arrived  when  his  enthusiasm  in  the  picture  before  him 
was  g:iving  way  to  doubt,  almost  disgust.  The  color  plan  which 
a  little  while  before  had  seemed  new  and  striking,  bad  grown 
commonplace  and  ugly.  The  lines  fell  out  of  harmony.  and~ 
each  attempt  to  restore  them  brought  untruths  to  nature.    He 

•Written  for  Short  Stories.      Illustrations  by  Arthur  I.  Keller. 
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dropped  his  brush,  but  instead  of  leaning  back  as  he  might 
have  done  in  a  moment's  rest  from  progressing  work,  he  re- 
mained bent  over,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees. 

The  whole  problem  of  his  future  came  upon  him.  His  tired 
brain  rushing  at  lengths  which,  in  another  moment,  he  would 
have  scorned  as  futile  speculation.  If,  he  thought,  these 
fairest  dreams  of  his  were  in  truth  so  fiat  and  colorless,  what 
right  had  he  to  work  on?  What  a  child  was  he — playing  with 
tools  which  only  masters  had  a  right  to  use !  He  had  given 
up  many  pleasures,  stifled  many  natural  desires,  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  this  taxing  art.  Why  continue  to  do  so, 
if  he  were  unfit  for  the  pursuit,  and  must  come  to  failure  in 
the  end?  True,  he  loved  the  work.  But  had  he  a  right  to  love 
it?  Was  it  in  truth  his  work?  If  he  were  sure  of  this,  then 
he  could  toil  on,  careless  of  admiration,  of  ease,  of  everything 
except  mere  necessities  and  the  chance  to  paint.  But  if  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  presuming  it,  and  these  young  years 
were  passing  to  no  purpose !  More  than  ever  before,  he  felt 
in  need  of  guidance — of  a  word  of  truth  about  himself. 

Suddenly  he  started  up.  He  would  trust  no  more  to  his 
own  self-deceiving  dreams,  nor  to  the  praise  of  interested 
teachers  and  prejudiced  friends.  Here  in  the  great  city  were 
artists  of  renown,  whose  work  he  respected  and  admired.  They 
had  passed  through  all  the  struggles  with  fortune,  all  the  mu- 
tations of  inner  experience,  which  might  befall  him.  He 
would  appeal  to  them,  stranger  though  he  be,  and  ask  the 
truth  about  himself.  On  their  advice  would  he  take  up  his 
brush  again  or  leave  it  fallen. 

He  looked  about  the  room.  Tlie  time  had  come  to  apply 
to  himself  the  rigorous  question :  What  had  he  done?  No 
longer,  what  he  had  dreamed,  what  he  had  begun,  what  he 
had  hoped  of  himself,  what  he  had  been  flattered  to  believe. 
What  had  he  done?  How  pitifully  little  it  suddenly  appeared. 
Here  was  a  brilliant  outline — unfinished.  Here  was  a  once 
prized  idea,  sketched  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten — and  for- 
gotten. What  had  he  completed?  These  few  canvases,  these 
trifling  studies ;  so  few  that  he  might  carry  them  with  him  as 
he  went.  This  he  would  do.  They  were  a  just,  if  humiliating, 
^measure  of  his  powers. 

In  the  streets,  his  mood  found  fresh  excuse.  A  light  snow 
was  falling,  the  air  was  gray  and  chill,  and  the  people  whom 
he  met  shivered  under  their  heavy  wrappings.    Once  or  twice 
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he  noticed  in  the  crowd  young  men  similar  in  figure  and  at- 
tire to  himself.  Even  carrying  like  parcels  of  pictures.  This 
reduplication  of  a  type,  common  in  the  great  city,  and  which 
at  another  time  would  have  escaped  his  attention,  deepened 
his  despondency.  He  noted  weak  characteristics  in  their 
faces;  to  imagine  them  workers  of  value  in  the  world  of  art 
seemed  ridiculous.  Yet,  were  they  not  like  him?  The  very 
street  sweepers,  clearing  away  tlic  gathering  snow,  loomed  in 
bis  mind  as  of  a  higher  grade  of  usefulness. 

There  hardly  could  have  been  a  more  marked  change  than 
that  from  the  chill  streets  to  the  studio  of  the  artist  to  whom 
he  first  applied.  Although  reached  through  the  prosaic  en- 
trance of  an  ordinary  city  building,J:he  massive  inner  doors, 
with  their  antique  knockers,  promised  no  uninteresting  in- 
terior. A  boy,  apparently  of  some  Oriental  nationality, 
dressed  in  a  rich  native  costume,  answered  the  fall  of  the 
knocker,  and  silently  ushered  him  into  a  small  reception 
room,  hung  with  tapestries  and  filled  with  quaintly  carved 
furniture.  Here  he  was  left  for  a  moment,  while  the  page  dis- 
appeared with  his  message : 

"A  student  asks  the  favor  of  a  word  of  advice." 
Presently  the  boy  returned.  The  artist  would  see  his 
visitor.  Passing  heavy  portieres,  the  student  was  led  through 
a  succession  of  apartments.  Some  long  and  with  lofty  ceil- 
ings, others  low  and  narrow,  all  filled  with  a  profusion  of 
works  of  art,  curios  and  elegant  furnishings.  Here,  by  light 
which  entered  from  far  above  his  head,  he  saw  marble  statues 
of  heroic  size,  paintings  in  massive  frames,  sculptured  seats 
and  huge  palms.  Again  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  corner  of 
books,  cushions  and  embroidered  screens,  where  the  only  il- 
lumination came  from  a  fantastic  lantern,  throwing  out  a  col- 
ored glow.  In  one  room  a  stained  glass  window  threw  colors 
upon  the  floor,  and  here  were  a  grand  piano,  music  scattered 
about,  and  a  great  gilt  harp.  Looking  upward  from  these,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  gallery,  where  the  shadows  half  concealed 
old  cabinets  and  ponderous  shields  and  armor.  Everywhere 
was  a  mild,  delicious  warmth,  and  here  and  there  the  atmos- 
phere seemed  touched  with  a  delicate,  unusual  perfume. 
Sometimes  there  were  pictures  covered  with  drapery,  as  if 
work  were  being  carried  on,  though  all  this  luxury  might  in- 
vite to  idleness;  and  finally  there  came  a  burst  of  light  from 
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many  windows,  and  here  was  the  artist,  with  his  palette  in  his 
hand. 

As  he  rose  to  greet  the  student,  the  latter  found  himself 
wondering  at  the  physical  beauty  of  the  man.  He  was  tall, 
and  slenderly  proportioned ;  and  the  years  before  the  easel, 
which  had  brought  something  of  the  painter's  stoop  to  his 
shoulders,  seemed,  in  doing  so,  only  to  have  added  to  the 


grace  and  refinement  of  his  bearing.  His  features,  cast  by 
nature  in  a  mould  of  delicacy,  showed  the  further  chiseling  of 
a  lifetime  spent  in  the  contemplation  of  elevated  and  beauti- 
ful things.  The  firm  curves  of  his  short  upper  lip  could  be 
traced  beneath  his  beard,  which  mingled  with  his  curling  hair 
in  waves  of  gold,  touched  lightly  with  silver ;  his  head  seemed 
some  medalion  of  rare  design  and  perfect  workmanship. 
When  he  spoke,  his  voice  vibrated  softly,  like  a  sweet-toned 
bell. 

He  put  aside  the  student's  apologies.    "It  is  I  who  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  compliment  you  pay  me  by  your  com- 
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ing,"  said  he.  '*If  a  word  from  me  can  be  of  use  to  you,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  it." 

The  student  put  into  plain  words  the  problem  of  his  future 
as  it  had  appealed  to  him  in  his  own  workroom.  The  artist 
listened,  with  kindly  eyes,  patiently,  as  if  the  great  canvas 
waiting  before  him  were  a  matter  of  small  concern.  When 
the  story  was  finished  he  looked  at  the  student's  work.  He 
saw  only  its  best  points,  apparently.    He  spoke  highly  of  it. 

**There  never  can  be  too  much  good  art,"  said  he.  "The 
mere  attempt  to  produce  it,  too,  brings  in  itself  manifold  rec- 
ompenses and  rewards.  The  future  is  unknown.  Let  us, 
therefore,  expect  from  it  the  realization  of  our  best  and  high- 
est dreams.  You  are  young,  you  are  ardent,  you  have  skill. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  I  should  speak  a  word  which 
might  discourage  you.  No,  I  say  to  you— continue  your 
work." . 

His  gentle,  unworldly  eyes  dwelt  softly  upon  the  departing 
student,  as  the  page  appeared  to  guide  the  way  to  the  street 
again. 

Although  he  walked  on  air  as  he  went  away,  the  student 
would  not  allow  himself  to  consider  his  problem  solved  with- 
out a  further  test.  To  another  man  of  distinguished  name  he 
went. 

He  passed  through  a  doorway  as  prosaic  as  before,  and  this 
time  found  no  change  of  appearance  within.  The  building 
was  old  and  dingy;  flights  of  worn  stairs  led  him  past  long 
halls  upon  which  scores  of  offices  opened.  He  climbed  to  the 
topmost  floor,  where  a  simple  sign  bore  the  name  of  the 
painter.  A  commonplace  man,  half  clerk,  half  servant,  an- 
swered his  knock.  He  sent  the  same  message  as  before.  In 
a  moment  he  was  led  through  an  anteroom  of  bare  appear- 
ance to  a  broad  apartment.  This,  too,  was  but  scantily  fur- 
nished. A  workshop  rather  than  a  place  for  the  stirring  of 
emotions.  Through  the  wide  roof  windows,  upon  which  the 
snowflakes  dropped  and  melted,  the  light  came  in  unrelenting 
clearness,  showing  withm  the  room  heavy  working  easels, 
white  canvas  screens  and  coverings  upon  pictures,  manikins, 
rough  rafters  hung  with  plaster  casts.  In  the  brick  fireplace 
coals  had  wasted  to  ashes,  leaving  the  room  dreary  and  chill. 
An  odor  of  oil  was  in  the  air.  And  here  the  painter  sat  at  a 
table,  writing. 
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He  was  a  man  o(  medium  size,  sturdily  built,  with  thick 
neck  and  large  head.  His  bushy  hair  was  almost  white ;  his 
face  was  smooth  shaven,  with  strong,  rugged  features.  His 
dark  eyes  had  the  expression  seen  often  in  the  eyes  of  men 
whom  celebrity  has  found — the  look  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
much,  and  is  weary.  His  upper  lip  was  long,  the  mouth 
curved  downward  at  the  corners.  There  were  deep  lines  be- 
tween his  eyebrows.    A  man  who  had  studied  and  struggled. 


this.    A  man  who,  having  faith  in  himseU,  had  perhaps  never 
shunned  the  work  nor  the  Bght. 

He  listened  attentively  while  the  student  spoke,  making  no 
movement  except  as  he  occasionally  passed  his  hand  through 
his  bushy  hair,  or  toyed  with  his  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses.  He 
looked  at  the  work  shown  him,  and  still  said  nothing,  though 
the  furrows  in  his  brow  deepened  a  little.  Finally  he  roused 
himself. 
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**You  ask  me  a  question,"  he  said,  "which  1  wish  were 
asked  oftener  as  sincerely  and  directly  as  you  put  it.  I  shall 
answer  it  as  simply.  Youth  has  an  idea  that  ilie  pursuit  of 
art  is  in  itself  a  compensation  for  many  sacrifices.  'Ihe  idea  is 
a  delusion.  Do  not  imagine  that  as  you  grow  in  years  you 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  same  hopes  and  desires  as  other  men. 
Art,  even  successful  art,  will  not  gratify  them.  Go  into  a  con- 
ventional life  and  win  but  little,  you  are  a  success ;  win  what 
you  may  in  ait,  you  are  still  but  the  toy  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
tool  of  fools.  You  may  think  you  have  talent,  but  if  it  be  no 
more  than  the  talent  of  a  thousand  others,  why  should  1  en- 
courage you?  Few  gain  success,  and  they  find  it  does  not 
satisfy.  You  are  young.  It  is  not  too  late  to  turn  your  life 
into  a  different  channel.  You  ask  me  whether  you  shall  go 
on  with  your  work.  I  say  to  you,  and  I  mean  it  kindly  and  as 
a  true  friend,  I  say  to  you — stop !" 

His  mouth  had  drawn  down  still  further  at  tne  corners  as 
he  spoke.  He  bowed  now,  as  a  man  bows  after  a  disagreeable 
duty  faithfully  done,  and  turned  to  his  writing  again. 

Unconsciously,  rather  than  choosing  his  way,  the  student 
passed  homeward  through  the  snowy  streets.  He  had  a  pe- 
culiar sensation  of  wondering  why  he  chose  this  particular 
door,  as  he  let  himself  in  at  the  street  entrance.  But  when  at- 
length  he  flung  open  the  door  of  his  room  something  in  the 
familiar  arrangement  of  its  simple  furnishings,  in  the  sight 
of  the  few  treasured  ornaments,  something  in  the  remem- 
brance  of  days  spent  there  in  honest  effort,  seemed  to  fuse 
into  an  atmosphere  of  welcome,  and  in  it  his  mind  grew  clear 
from  the  experience  he  had  just  passed  through. 

"I  left  here,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'distrustful  of  myself,  to  seek 
the  advice  of  others.  They  gave  it  to  me,  honestly,  with  good 
will ;  but  its  kind  was  according  to  the  kind  of  man  who  gave. 
As  their  lives  had  taught  them  gentleness  or  rigor,  as  their 
natures  fitted  them  to  look  upward  to  hope,  or  downward  to 
despair,  so  they  spoke.  Their  speech  w^as  not  of  me,  but  of 
themselves.  So  what  was  there  in  it  all?  Except  to  show  me 
that  one  life  knows  not  another  life,  and  that  in  all  this  world 
of  short  upper  lips  and  of  long  upper  lips,  of  gentle  eyes  and  of 
gold-rimmed  eyeglasses,  of  unfinished  pictures,  and  snowy 
days,  and  changing  seasons  beneath  silent  stars — that  T  am 
alone — alone  I" 
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He  looked  about  him.  His  clock  with  the  wooden  cogs 
ticked  slowly,  peacefully.  The  fire  in  the  little  grate  snapped 
a  coal  and  snuggled  itself  together.  A  fly  buzzed  about  the 
quiet  room,  grateful  tor  its  cheering  warmth. 

"But  is  there  anything  in  that  solitude,"  he  went  on,  more 
firmly,  "to  dismay?  No;  does  it  not  rather  mean  that  the 
powers  that  are  above  this  world  seek  that  I  shall  work  out 
my  own  place  in  it,  rather  than  cling  to  the  strength  of- others? 
That  I  shall  be  sure  of  myself  first,  and  so  earn  the  right  to 
stand  among  the  rest  ?  Is  not  the  future  clouded  in  obscurity 
that  I  may  work  more  fully  at  the  task  before  me,  as  daily 
duty  may  reveal  each  step?  Has  not,  indeed,  my  work  come 
to  its  first  success,  when  I  learn  to  be  unfalteringly  faithful  to 
the  best  and  truest  in  myself,  leaving  with  the  lords  of  the 
morrow  the  guidance  the  day  may  need  or  the  fruition  it  may 
bring  1" 

A  broad  ray  of  light  burst  into  the  room.  The  snow  had 
stopped  falling.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  out,  touching  the 
frosted  roofs  below  his  window  with  tints  of  green  and  gold. 
There  was  still  an  hour  of  day.  He  turned  to  the  unfinished 
picture.  It  seemed  to  smile  at  him  with  the  beckoning  prom- 
ise of  what  it  might  become.  He  sat  down  before  it,  and  took 
up  his  brushes — steadily,  unhurriedly.  Never  had  he  painted 
so  before.  He  found  himself  turning  aside  his  brush  and 
rubbing  the  color  with  his  thumb  upon  the  canvas,  as  his  idea 
flowed  straight  from  his  mind  to  its  realization.  He  sang  as 
he  worked. 


TOM* 
By  Jacques  Normanu 


THE  young  Freminets  who  had  been  married  only  a  few 
months  and  were  anxious  to  prolong  their  happiness,  "to 
creep,"  as  they  say,  were  not  particularly  flattered  when  to- 
ward the  end  of  August  they  received  from  Baron  and 
Baroness  de  Precorbin  an  invitation  to  pass  a  couple  of  days 
with  them  for  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season. 

Young  Freminet  was  hardly  a  hunter.  His  exploits  in  that 
line  were  limited  to  a  few  pistol  shots  here  and  there,  without 
much  success.  Still,  he  knew  enough  to  aim  at  the  game 
rather  than  at  his  companions.  He  was  maladroit,  bnt  not 
dangerous. 

Moreover,  General  Baron  de  Precorbin  had  been  his  chief 
officer  during  the  last  drill,  in  which  Freminet  had  revolved  as 
a  sub-lieutenant  of  the  reserves.    Therefore,  this  invitation  as- 

•Translated  by  Jane  G.  Cooke,  from  the  French,  tor  Short  Stories. 
Illustrations  by  E.  Murray  McKay. 
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sumed  to  him  the  appearance  of  a  superior  order.  Even  if  he 
had  wanted  to  refuse,  he  could  not  have  believed  that  he  had 
the  right. 

The  General — -brusque,  with  a  stiff  mustache,  a  finished  sol- 
dier— was  not  ail  easy  person.  But  this  harshness  was  not  sus- 
tained before  the  Baroness,  who  was  even  more  authoritative 
than  her  husband,  and  who,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  ruled 
him  completely.  She  herself  was  not  an  easy  person,  this  tall, 
dry  woman,  dark,  bony,  mustached,  a  true  battle  steed.  So 
in  the  timid  spirits  of  the  young  Freminets,  to  the  joy  of  re- 
ceiving the  invitation,  was  mingled  a  vague  anxiety,  an  in- 
definable fear  of  being  the  guests  of  such  stern  and  imposing 
people. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  appear  properly  in  this  redoubtable 
experience,  nothing  was  neglected.  Freminet  bought  himself 
a  new  gun,  a  Greener,  calibre  .12,  double-barreled,  latest  im- 
provements; in  short,  the  perfect  arm,  "killing  at  long  and 
short  range,"  as  the  prospectus  said,  with  a  pleasing  picture  of 
a  hare  riddled  with  shot  while  gayly  scudding  along  at  full 
speed.  His  English  tailor  cut  him  a  light-checked  hunting 
costume,  latest  fashion,  with  full  breeches.  Heavy  Checked 
woolen  stockings,  shoes  with  half-length  chamois  gaiters,  a 
soft  felt  hat  ornamented  with  a  pheasant's  feather — already ! — 
completed  the  outfit  of  the  perfect  hunter.  As  for  little  Mrs. 
Freminet,  she  ordered  two  exquisite  silk  dresses  besides  two 
tailor  gowns,  which  outlined  her  still  girlishly  slender  but 
promising  figure. 

Everything  was  ready  the  evening  before.  Only  one  ques- 
tion remained,  but  that  was  a  serious  one,  should  they  take 
Tom  with  them  or  not? 

Tom  was  a  big  chestnut-colored  dog,  a  cross  between 
pointer  and  Saint-Germain,  a  superb  model,  superior  as  to 
nose,  but  of  an  education  in  hunting  more  than  incomplete. 
He  was  one  of  those  effective  dogs,  admired  before  a  hunt, 
thrashed  during  it,  and  sold  after  it.  A  good  fellow  in  other 
ways,  sociable,  caressing,  affectionate,  too  affectionate  even, 
for  his  love  for  Freminet  became  almost  insupportable.  He 
never  left  him  an  instant,  always  under  his  feet,  howling  and 
sighing  as  soon  as  he  was  no  longer  there.  To  prevent  these 
irritating  concerts,  Freminet  had  been  obliged  to  admit  Tom 
to  his  intimacy.  He  had  the  entree  of  the  parlor  and  dining- 
room,  he  slept  in  a  room  next  his  master's.    Little  by  little  he 
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had  become  a  house  dog,  pelted,  spoiici]  and  already  growing 
alarmingly  fat. 

"Take  Tom!    But  you're  not  thinking  of  that,  dear?"  said 
Freminet.     "In  these  big  hunts  the  men  walk  in  line  with  a 


? 


beater  between  every  two.  In  such  case  a  dog  is  more 
trouble  than  use ;  and  then  the  partridges  are  so  wild  now — 
he's  such  a  runner.  Tom  would  drive  them  a  kilometer.  No, 
no,  I  won't  take  himl" 
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**Such  a  handsome  dog/'  answered  Madame  Freminet. 
**Every  one  would  admire  him,  envy  you  for  having  him. 
Come,  my  dear.  For  once  to  be  invited  to  hunt,  and  to  have 
a  superb  hunting  dog  and  leave  it  home !    It's  absurd !" 

**And  where  will  we  put  him,  if  you  please,  when  we  reach 
Precorbin?  You  don't  imagine  they  will  have  him  in  the 
parlor,  as  we  do?  The  Baroness  has  a  horror  of  animals,  and 
the  General  swears  by  all  she  says.  Tom  would  have  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  kennels  with  the  other  dogs.  You  can  see  for 
yourself  what  that  means.  Tom  in  the  kennels  with  other 
dogs !" 

"Why  not?" 

"And  what  about  me?  How  will  he  be  without  me?  Am  I 
to  stay  in  the  kennels  to  keep  him  company?  No,  I  won't 
take  Tom." 

"But,  my  dear,  what  exasperates  the  poor  beast  is  to  be 
alone.  There  will  be  other  dogs  in  the  kennels,  he  will  have 
society.  You  know  how.  sociable  he  is,  he  will  soon  make 
friends.  Besides,  I  will  go  to  see  him  at  first,  pet  him,  and  take 
him  something  good.  Til  tell  him — now  be  good,  old  fellow! 
We  are  close  to  you  in  the  fine  house.  He  will  understand — 
he's  so  intelHgent !" 

"No;  Tom  will  cause  us  a  thousand  bothers.  He  will  make 
us  ridiculous,  grotesque.  That  would  be  a  nice  entrance  into 
society."' 

'T  don't  care  about  going  to  amuse  myself  while  this  poor 
beast  stays  here  alone  to  mourn  all  day.  I  would  rather 
not  go." 

"You  are  foolish." 

"And  you  are  an  egoist — cruel,  heartless!" 

"Germaine !" 

"You  want  to  make  me  unhappy." 

"Germaine!" 

"Take  him,  then ;  good  old  Tom !  See,  he's  looking  at  us — 
he  understands." 

In  truth,  seated  on  his  haunches,  Tom  was  looking  and 
listening.  Did  he  understand,  as  Madame  Freminet  affirmed? 
Perhaps.  Anyway,  every  time  that  his  name  was  pronounced 
his  slender  tail  oscillated,  scraping  the  carpet  like  a  crumb 
brush. 

"No,  no,  I  won't  take  him.    That's  my  last  word." 

A  man's  last  word  is  often  only  the  word  before  the  last 
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when  a  woman  undertakes  to  substitute  one  for  the  other. 
How  did  little  Madame  Freminet  manage  to  modify  her  hus- 
band's point  of  view  and  lead  him  to  a  resolution  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  one  he  had  taken?  Mystery!  Still  it  is  true 
that  the  next  day  the  two  young  people  irreproachably  clad, 
carrying  delightful  English  bags  of  yellow  leather,  and  other 
small  traveling  articles,  stepped  aboard  the  train  for  Beau- 
gency  with  Tom.  In  order  not  to  put  him  into  the  horrible 
cage,  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  whole  compartment. 
That  was  something.  But  little  Madame  Freminet  exulted  in 
her  victory,  and  Tom,  leaping  up  on  the  cushions,  watched 
the  landscape  flying  past  the  windows  with  the  feverish  atten- 
tion of  dogs  away  from  home ;  and  hung  out  or  swallowed  al- 
ternately his  beautiful  red  tongue. 

The  Chateau  de  Precorbin  rises  near  a  pond,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  park.  Its  aspect  is  solid  and  imposing.  Around 
it  extends  the  flat  Sologne,  with  its  long  roads,  which  scarcely 
deviate  from  a  dead  level;  its  thick  pine  woods,  its  pools — 
marshes,  dry  in  summer — its  rows  of  vines,  its  artichokes  and 
poor  potato  fields.  A  melancholy  and  monotonous  country 
when  the  skies  are  gray,  but  possessing  a  subtle  poetry  when 
the  sun  gilds  the  pink  heather  swarming  with  bees  and  em- 
balmed with  the  fragrance  of  honey.  Above  all,  a  hunting 
country.  The  word  Sologne  pronounced  before  the  least  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Hubert  suffices  to  stir  his  blood.  In  those  blessed 
plains,  under  those  close  little  woods,  there  are  indeed  ad- 
mirable supplies,  **both  red  and  gray."  There  you  can  **hunt 
all  the  year  straight  ahead,"  which,  as  every  one  knows, 

"Est  Ic  bonheur, 
Du  vrai  chasseur!" 

According  to  custom.  General  Baron  de  Precorbin  had  in- 
vited for  the  first  hunt  the  landlords  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, five  or  six  at  most,  but  first-class  shots,  who  could 
look  down  upon  our  most  famous  pigeon  shooters.  They  were 
all  robust,  high-colored,  loud-voiced ;  loving  hunting  for  hunt- 
ing's sake,  and  having  scarcely  any  other  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. Their  wives  eclipsed,  not  particularly  elegant,  endured 
with  exemplary  resignation  the  monotony  of  hearing  the  same 
subject  eternally  treated.  The  young  Freminets  alone  among 
these  local  elements  represented  the  Parisian  contingent.    So 
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their  arrival  was  expected  with  a  curiosity  unmingled  with  the 
slightest  sympathy. 

When,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  drive  in  the  landau  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  station  for  them,  the  company  of  Sologne  natives  hurried 
out  to  the  steps. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped : 

**Ah,  you've  brouglit  a  dog?'*  cried  the  General's  great 
voice. 

P'reminet  blushed  to  his  ears. 

*1  thought— I  believed " 

"Well  trained  at  least?    Doesn't  chase?"  insisted  the  terrible 


voice. 

*<XT_       /"* 1    >> 


No,  General.' 
^'W^'ll  find  out  to-morrow,  and  if- 


yt 


Wearied  of  his  long  inaction,  without  even  waiting  until  the 
door  was  opened,  Tom  leaped,  with  one  bound,  from  the  car- 
riage to  the  feet  of  the  Baroness.  She  recoiled  affectedly, 
drawing  aside  her  dress. 

"Tom!  Tom!  Will  you  stop?"  cried  the  young  Freminets 
together,  standing  up  in  the  landau  as  red  as  J)eonies. 

Happy  to  find  himself  in  such  a  brilliant  company,  free  from 
all  restraint,  Tom,  always  eminently  sociable,  desired  to  show 
his  joy  in  the  usual  manner  of  dogs.  Doubtless  the  dress  of 
the  Baroness  struck  him  as  possessing  a  particular  savor,  he 
sniflfed  at  it,  and  Freminet,  leaping  from  the  carriage,  seized 
him  by  the  collar  and  prevented  this  insult  to  the  army. 

Authoritative  and  thunderstruck,  the  Baroness  turned  her 
gaze  toward  her  husband. 

"To  the  kennel  with  this  beast !    To  the  kennel !" 

A  servant  stepped  forward  and  took  Tom  by  the  leash. 

**With  the  other  dogs,  if  you  please!"  stammered  Madame 
Freminet,  thinking  of  Tom's  sociability,  his  horror  of  solitude. 

*'The  other  dogs?  But  we  haven't  any,  dear  Madame,"  said 
the  General.  **My  wife  has  a  horror  of  them.  She  cannot  bear 
to  see  them  or  hear  them.  Beside,  the  beast  will  be  all  the 
better  alone." 

The  two  Freminets  exchanged  a  dispairing  look.  Tom 
alone  in  the  kennels!  What  was  going  to  happen?  Great 
heaven ! 

Dragged  off  by  the  servant  toward  the  brick  outbuildings 
which  could  be  seen  close  at  hand,  Tom  opposed  an  energetic 
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resistance.  Propping  himself  against  his  paws,  with  his  eyes 
starting  from  his  head,  and  dispairingly  fixed  upon  his  master, 
he  looked  like  a  victim  born  to  slaughter.  He  disappeared, 
however,  while  the  young  Freminets,  flurried  by  this  ridicu- 
lous arrival,  were  being  ceremoniously  presented  to  the  other 
guests  at  the  chateau. 

When  scarcely  in  the  room  assigned  to  them,  a  large,  severe 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  Freminet  burst  out : 

**I  told  you  so  I  We  are  going  to  have  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world  with  Tom  V 

**But,  my  dear- 

"This  arrival !    We  have  been  grotesque.*' 

•'Bah!    Now " 

"Now?  Do  you  fancy  it's  finished?  Alone,  in  that  kennel, 
he  will  howl  like  a  devil  1" 

"No,  no !  He  will  sleep  all  night,  and  early  in  the  morning 
I  will  go " 

A  hoarse  bell  began  to  ring.    Freminet  looked  at  the  clock. 

"Quarter  past  seven !    The  first  bell — the  other  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after.    Fifteen  minutes  to  dress !    Gallop,  gallop !" 
I  won't  ever  have  time,"  sighed  little  Madame  Freminet. 
'We  must !    Come,  come  I" 

In  the  large  apartment,  poorly  lighted  by  two  candles,  tliere 
was  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  mad  chase,  hesitating  from  one 
trunk  to  another,  among  the  disorder  of  dresses  and  clothing 
thrown  on  the  furniture.  The  Baroness  had  not  invited  hef 
to  bring  a  maid^  and  Madame  Freminet  had  not  dared  to  do 
so.  Her  husband  helped  her  as  well  as  he  could,  and  she 
helped  her  husband.  In  short,  thanks  to  this  exchange  of 
kindness,  they  were  ready  on  time,  but  only  just  ready  at  the 
end  of  the  second  bell-ringing.  They  hurried  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  they  found  the  company  waiting  for  them  to  go 
to  table.  Madame  Freminet's  pretty  dress  at  once  became  the 
object  of  these  ladies*  attention.  A  careful  ol)server  might 
have  noticed  that  in  the  back  it  was  not  hooked  right;  also 
that  Freminet's  white  tie  was  mussed.  Unavoidable  effects  of 
too  great  haste  and  too  great  panic. 
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The  dinner,  composed  of  substantial  dishes,  passed  without 
interruptions.  Naturally  hunting  was  discussed.  The  young 
Freminets  were  silent  and  sympathetic.    Two  or  three  times. 
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brusquely  interrupted  by  his  wife,  the  General  was  obliged  to 
renounce  a  sentence  begun  and  yield  the  floor  to  her.  Evi- 
dently this  rough  man  of  war  was  entirely  under  the  rule  of 
this  dry  and  cutting  female,  a  rule  to  which  he  submitted,  but 
did  not  wish  to  acknowledge.  Like  all  weak  people,  he  en- 
joyed talking  of  his  force,  his  authority;  "When  I  have  said  a 
thing — when  I  have  once  taken  a  resolution." 

In  short,  everything  was  going  very  well,  and  the  Freminets 
had  almost  succeeded  in  forgetting  Tom,  when  at  dessert,  dur- 
ing a  moment  of  silence,  a  prolonged,  plaintive  howling  rose 
in  the  dusk  and  entered  by  the  half-opened  windows.  The 
young  Freminets  looked  at  each  other  across  the  table. 


"Ah!  ah!  Evidently  your  beast  does  not  like  Precorbin," 
said  the  General's  terrible  voice. 

"I  hope  for  the  sake  of  our  nerves  that  this  music  is  not 
going  to  last,"  squeaked  the  Baroness. 

A  second  howling  arose,  longer,  more  disconsolate  than 
the  first. 

Freminet  had  risen, 

"It  you  will  allow  me,  General,  I  will  go " 

"No,  no;  let  him  squall  a  little — you  really  must.  You 
should  never  yield,  don't  you  see?  Why,  I,  when  I  have  de- 
cided a  thing " 

The  Baroness  rose,  cutting  her  husband  short.  They  went 
to  the  drawing-room.  With  beating  hearts,  ears  strained  to- 
ward the  kennel,  scarcely  hearing  what  was  said  around  them, 
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Monsieur    and    Madame   Freminet  were  in  torture.     They 

* 

dreaded  fresh  howling,  but  fortunately  there  was  none.  The 
ladies,  gathered  around  the  fireplace,  the  men  withdrew  to  the 
smoking-room.  There,  in  the  blue  vapor  of  cigars,  old  stories 
of  hunting  and  of  the  neighborhood,  rebloomed  finer  than 
ever,  not  without  becoming  decidedly  broad,  as  is  constantly 
the  case  among  gentlemen  left  to  themselves.  Leaning  his 
elbow  against  the  mantel,  the  General  developed  his  theories 
as  to  the  vigorous  rule  of  officers,  and  the  passive  obedience 
of  subalterns.  Then,  after  a  vague  bisexual  chat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, they  separated  at  half-past  ten,  the  military  hour. 
It  was  necessary  to  prepare  by  a  good  night's  sleep  for  the 
morrow's  fatigues. 


Once  in  their  twin  beds  the  young  Freminets  are  reassured. 
Doubtless  Tom  has  felt  a  moment's  revolt ;  but  he  has  quickly 
grasped  the  situation,  and  is  enduring  the  solitude  which,  in 
his  ordinary  life,  he  so  detests.  Good,  brave  beast!  After 
this  who  can  doubt  the  intelligence  of  dogs? 

'Good-night,  dear!"  murmurs  Freminet. 
Good-night,"  whispers  the  young  wife. 

And  they  tranquilly  go  to  sleep,  she  thinking  of  her  pretty 
dress  and  of  the  Baroness'  ugly  mustache ;  he  seeing  himself 
already  on  the  field,  making  a  hecatomb  of  partridges. 

Suddenly,  with  one  movement,  they  start  up,  terrified.  Is 
it  a  dream?  They,  seem  to  hear  the  same  howling,  plaintive 
and  dispairing — ^Tom's  howling.  No;  they  are  not  deceiving 
themselves.  It  is  certainly  he !  It  can  only  be  he.  Only,  this 
time,  the  voice  is  less  distant.    It  seems  very  near  them. 

"The  beast!  He  will  wake  the  whole  house!"  exclaims 
Freminet. 

Irritating,  formidable,  the  howling  continues. 

"Has  he  escaped  from  the  kennels?"  asks  Madame  Freminet. 

"He  seems  to  be  outside  our  windows." 

'*He's  scented  us,  poor  beast." 

With  a  bound,  Freminet  leaps  from  his  bed,  runs  to  the 
window,  opens  it,  a  chestnut-colored  mass  enters  like  a  water- 
spout, almost  knocking  him  over.  It  is  Tom,  breathless, 
frightened,  his  tongue  hanging,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  a  broken  rope  hanging  from  his  collar;  Tom,  who  has 
leaped  the  wall  of  the  kennels,  a  wall  two  metres  high ;  Tom 
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happy,  mad  with  joy,  gamboling  around  the  room,  skating 
on  the  floor  with  its  country  waxing,  with  little  sighs  of 
satisfaction. 

•*Will  you  be  quiet?    Will  you  be  quiet?" 

Ah,  yes,  certainly!  Does  he  understand  these  social  con- 
ventions, brave  dog?  Has  he  any  respect  for  the  General's 
great  voice,  the  Baroness'  nerves,  or  the  sleep  of  their  guests? 
He  has  found  his  masters  again ;  he  smells  them,  holds  them, 
licks  them ;  he  leaps  on  the  twin  beds.  And  they  want  him  not 
to  show  his  joy,  to  stay  quiet  in  a  corner  like  a  china  dog. 
No,  indeed ! 

But  something  must  be  done.  The  situation  cannot  con- 
tinue. But  what  to  do?  Exercise  authority  according  to  the 
Generars  principles?  Take  Tom  back  to  the  kennels  by  force? 
Even  if  this  is  possible,  isn't  it  certain  that  he  will  either  begin 
his  horrible  uproar  or  escape  again? 

**Let  us  keep  him  then,  poor  beast,"  advised  little  Madame 
Freminet.  '*He  will  sleep  quietly  on  the  carpet.  Early  to- 
morrow morning  you  can  take  him  for  a  walk  in  the  park. 
No  one  will  suspect." 

'*But  if  they  do  suspect.  If  the  terrible  Baroness  thinks 
that  a  dog,  this  cursed  brute,  has  spent  the  night  in  her 
chateau,  has  slept  on  one  of  her  carpets?" 

** Very  well !  We  will  deny  it  stubbornly.  Count  on  me.  I 
will  support  the  shock." 

During  this  consultation,  Tom,  both  tired  and  reassured, 
had  stopped  his  mad  course  around  the  room.  As  if  he  had 
understood,  he  had  sniffed  his  way  down  from  the  bed,  and 
was  turning  round  and  round,  his  head  chasing  his  tail,  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  a  dog's  favorite  manner  of  getting 
ready  to  sleep. 

''Yes;  come!  Go  to  sleep,  old  fellow,"  said  Madame 
Freminet  tenderly. 

Freminet  did  not  try  to  protest. 

He  contented  himself  with  murmuring  as  he  went  back  to 
bed: 

*'And  ril  have  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
for  this  cursed  beast!" 


* 


The  next  day  therefore,  before  any  one  was  awake  in  the 
chateau,  Freminet  put  on  his  faultless  hunting  costume,  went 
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out  by  the  window,  followed  by  Tom.  The  park  was  very 
pretty,  and  this  promenade  would  have  been  full  of  charm  for 
the  young  man  if  it  had  not  been  that  fearing  some  new  prank 
on  the  part  of  his  dog,  he  had  scarcely  slept,  and  did  not  feel 
very  well.  Tom,  on  the  contrary,  fresh,  rested,  gamboled 
joyously  through  the  paths. 

After  an  hour's  walk,  Freminet  was  returning  toward  the 
chateau  when,  at  the  comer  of  a  thicket,  he*found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  General. 

**Up  already  ?  Bravo !  Habit  of  the  regiment !  I  like  that  !'* 
said  the  old  warrior,  shaking  hands  with  him. 

Then,  noticing  Tom : 

'*It  seems  to  me,  he  squalled  again  last  evening  a  little, 
didn't  he?    Bah  !  bah !    Is  that  the  way  you  act  in  my  kennel?*' 

Thus  directly  addressed,  Tom  wagging  his  tail,  politely  ap- 
proached the  General — he  caressing  him. 

"Superb  model.  We'll  soon  see  how  he  hunts.  I  adore 
dogs  myself.  I  would  have  a  pack  of  them,  but  my  wife  can't 
endure  them.  I  have  to  give  way — oh,  only  on  this  point — 
for  about  everything  else " 

He  beat  the  air  with  his  cane  authoritatively : 

"A  man  has  to  be  master  in  his  own  house." 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  which  was  served  exactly  at 
ten  o'clock,  they  started.  Freminet  was  really  agitated.  How 
would  Tom  act  under  the  eyes  of  all  these  expert  and  passion- 
ate hunters?  If  he  had  dared,  he  would  not  have  taken  him. 
But  where  could  he  leave  him — where  shut  him  up? 

It  was  ideal  hunting  weather — no  wind,  a  discreet  sun. 
Once  out  of  the  park  the  hunters  ranged  themselves  in  file,  a 
beater  between  every  two  guns,  the  keepers  on  each  wing. 
As  the  only  hunter  with  a  dog,  Freminet  had  been  placed  in 
the  centre,  beside  the  General. 

"Forward !"  cried  the  latter  in  his  voice  of  commander,  and 
the  long  line  broke. 

The  first  shots  being  rather  distant  did  not  move  Tom.  He 
contented  himself  with  pricking  up  his  ears  and  tranquilly 
continuing  his  quest  in  front  of  Freminet.  But  a  few  minutes 
later,  as  they  entered  a  vineyard,  a  formidable  covey  of  par- 
tridges, young  partridges  just  fledged,  were  suddenly  a  dozen 
yards  away.    B-r-r-r-on ! 

The  General  and  Freminet  each  fired.    The  General  brought 
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down  a  partridge,  but  not  so  Freminet.  As  for  Tom,  before 
this  unusual  quantity  of  winged  things  he  stood  at  first  stupe- 
fied, rooted  to  the  spot,  then  suddenly  excited,  crazy,  losing 
all  thought  of  obedience,  even  of  propriety,  he  began  to  ruij 
across  the  vineyard,  knocking  against  the  posts  and  the  wires, 
which  began  to  vibrate  and  tremble  their  whole  length  like 
musical  cords  to  the  very  ends  of  the  vineyard.  At  this  noise 
one,  two,  three  coveys  of  partridges  flew  off,  two  hares  fled 
to  the  side.    All  the  game  had  deserted  the  inclosure. 

'*Tom!  Tom!  Here!  Will  you  stop?"  shouted  Freminet, 
despairingly. 

The  General  uttered  a  significant  "Sacrebleu!"  As  for 
Freminet's  other  companion,  a  tall,  dry-looking  man,  with  a 
mustache,  he  growled  between  his  teeth,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard : 

"Such  a  beast  ought  to  be  left  in  the  kennels." 

In  the  kennels?  Poor  Freminet  asked  nothing  better.  He 
excused  himself  as  best  he  could. 

'*I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him  to-day.  This  is 
the  first  time  he's  treated  me  this  way." 

And  other  similar  phrases,  which  poorly  veiled  his  con- 
fusion. 

But  as  soon  as  Tom  returned  to  him,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  scancfal,  he  first  gave  him  a  good  beating,  then 
put  him  in  leash,  and  confided  him  to  his  gamekeeper  for  the 
remainder  of  the  hunt.  The  hunt  was  a  great  success  for 
every  one  but  Freminet.  In  spite  of  the  perfection  of  his 
Greener,  it  did  not  kill  either  at  long  or  short  range.  His 
achievement  was  limited  to  one  hare,  and  even  that  was  in 
collaboration  with  his  neighbors.  As  for  Tom,  pulling  on  his 
leash,  bounding  forward  every  time  a  gun  was  raised,  by  the 
end  of  the  day  he  had  almost  drawn  the  wretched  game- 
keeper's arm  from  its  socket.  At  evening,  when  they  returned 
to  the  chateau,  he  was  dead  tired,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  put 
in  the  kennel  without  protest. 

"This  time,"  thought  Freminet,  seeing  him  fall  like  a  block 
on  the  straw,  "he'll  leave  us  at  peace  until  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Well,  how  did  it  go?"  asked  Madame  Freminet  as  soon  as 
she  and  her  husband  had  gone  to  their  room  to  dress  for 
dinner. 
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He  narrated  Tom's  deplorable  attitude,  his  mad  dance 
through  the  vines,  and  the  necessity  he  had  been  under  of 
keeping  him  in  leash  all  0ay. 

"At  least  you  might  have  sent  him  back  to  the  chateau,  poor 
beast !" 

"And  where  would  they  have  put  him?  In  the  kennel?  He 
won't  stay  there.  In  the  drawing-room  with  the  ladies?  No; 
I  have  cut  a  ridiculous  figure,  ridiculous !  and  it's  your  fault. 
You  would  insist  upon  bringing  him  here  at  all  risks." 

"I  thought " 

"You  thought!  You  thought!  Well,  let's  dress.  Weve 
barely  the  time." 

As  the  evening  before  they  were  the  last  to  reach  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  dinner  was  noisy.  The  company  had  the 
delicacy  not  to  allude  to  Tom's  escapades.  The  triumphant 
Nimrods  showed  their  generosity.  But  he  was  definitely 
judged. 

They  separated  early. 

"Until  to-morrow,"  said  the  General.  "But  we'll  all  be 
there  when  you  go."  And  he  added,  laughing :  "As  for  your 
beast,  he's  had  his  quietus.  There's  no  danger  that  he'll  make 
music  this  evening." 

"Alas!  They  had  counted  in  vain  on  fatigue  to  dominate 
the  impetuous  and  too  sociable  animal.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Freminet  had  not  been  sleeping  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  the  fatal  howling  rose  in  the  night,  longer,  more 
plaintive,  than  the  night  before. 

"There  he  is  again !" 

"This  time  it  comes  from  the  kennels." 

"It  is  not  so  loud." 

"But  more  maddening." 

"He  will  come  here  again,  as  he  did  yesterday." 

"I  don't  think  so.    He's  too  tired  to  jump  over  the  wall." 

"He  will  wake  everybody  up." 

"We  can't  let  him  yell  like  that." 

"What  are  we  to  do?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing,"  said  little  Madame  Freminet. 
"Go  and  get  him,  and  bring  him  here." 

"You  want  me  to  go?" 

"Yes." 

The  bowlings  increased,  disconsolate,  melting  the  heart,  ir- 
ritating the  nerves. 
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"But  go !  go  along.    If  you  don't,  we  are  lost.' 

"Wretched  brute!"  murmured  Freminet  as  he  slipped  on 
his  pantaloons.    "Wretched  brute !" 

He  carefully  opened  the  window,  jumped  down  to  the 
ground,  disappeared  in  the  night.  With  fixed  eyes,  strained 
attention,  the  young  wife  listened.  She  heard  her  husband's 
hurried  steps  receding.  Suddenly  the  character  of  Tom's 
howls  changed,  from  lamenting  they  turned  to  rejoicing.  He 
always  had  to  express  himself,  wretched  fellow,  in  one  way  or 
another.  Then  a  long  silence,  too  long,  for  Madame  Freminet 
began  to  grow  anxious.  At  last  she  heard  on  the  gravel  the 
sound  of  a  slower,  heavier  step.  Her  husband  appeared  in  the 
window  with  Tom,  paws  in  air,  in  his  arms  like  a  baby. 

"He  could  not  take  a  step.  I  had  to  carry  him,"  he  said, 
entering  the  room.    "If  he  isn't  heavy !" 

"Poor  dear!"  murmured  Madame  Freminet. 

Was  this  pitying  term  addressed  to  her  husband  or  to  Tom? 

The  man  went  back  to  bed,  the  animal  rolled  himself  into 
a  round  ball  on  the  carpet,  the  candle  was  blown  out,  and  the 
trio  took  a  few  hours  of  well-earned  repose. 


The  next  morning,  as  the  General  had  said,  every  one  was 
on  hand  to  see  the  Parisians  start.  As  upon  their  arrival,  the 
company  was  grouped  upon  the  steps.  Madame  Freminet 
was  saying  good-by. 

"And  isn't  Monsieur  Freminet  coming?"  asked  the  Gen- 
eral's great  voice. 

"My  husband?    Ah,  there  he  is." 

Freminet  came  up  with  Tom  in  leash.  Lest  the  latter  should 
be  seen  in  the  room,  he  had  been  obliged  to  walk  about  with 
him  from  early  morning,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before.  The 
poor  man  was  literally  exhausted.  As  for  Tom,  the  softness 
of  the  carpet  had  not  sufficed  to  eflface  his  exhaustion  of  the 
preceding  day.  He  walked  sheepishly,  with  drooping  tail,  and 
spread  paws. 

At  the  same  moment  the  carriage  turning,  stopped  before 
the  door. 

"The  stage?"  said  the  General.    "I  ordered  the  landau." 

The  dry  voice  of  the  Baroness  spoke  up : 

"I  changed  the  order.  There  are  provisions  to  bring  from 
Beaugency.' 
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The  General  did  not  answer. 

The  Freminets  dimbed  into  the  carriage.  Painfully,  labori- 
ously, helping  himself  by  the  step  on  which  his  paws  slipped, 
Tom,  in  his  turn,  climbed  up. 

"Well,"  said  the  General,  "your  dog  has  accustomed  himself 
to  the  kennel.    I  told  you  he  would." 

Then,  in  a  whisper  to  Freminet,  as  he  gave  him  the  final 
handshake : 

"You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  dogs  are  like  women — you  should 
nsver  yield  to  them." 


THE   HONOR    OF   WONG   MOCK   TOY* 
By  Earle  Ashley  Walcott 


ONG  MOCK  TOY  stood  by  the  police 
signal-box  with  a  yellow-green  face 
and  a  despairing  smile,  while  the 
crowd  gathered.  It  was  on  Mont- 
gomery avenue,  and  it  does  not  take 
much  to  gather  a  crowd  on  Mont- 
gomery avenue. 

Wong  Mock  Toy  was  not  standing 
by  the  signal-box  as  a  matter  of  choice,  A  large  and  unsym- 
pathetic policeman  held  a  firm  grip  on  his  pigtail,  which  he 
had  twisted  three  times  about  his  hand  for  further  security, 
and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  patrol  wagon.  Wong  Mock 
Toy  was  on  his  way  to  the  city  prison,  and  had  cause  for  grief. 
It  had  happened  thus :  Wong  Mock  Toy  had  been  taking 
the  morning  air  in  a  stroll  down  Pacific  street.  He  was  at 
peace  with  the  world,  for  the  fumes  of  last  night's  opium  were 
still  floating  across  his  brain,  and  he  neither  thought  nor  even 
thought  he  thought.  On  a  sudden  there  was  a  clatter  of  steps 
behind,  and  then  a  chorus  of  Chinese  voices : 

"Run!  run!  Make  haste!"  was  the  call,  followed  by  other 
cries  of  "Catch  the  rascal!"  rising  from  a  hubbub  of  confused 
shouts. 

Wong  Mock  Toy  was  roused  from  his  daze  of  opium 
dreams.  The  cry  behind  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  at  all 
clear  in  his  conscience,  having  memory  of  certain  things  done. 
The  Bo  Sare  Tong  had  settled  up  its  scores  with  the  Lee  Ock 
Tong  six  months  before.  Wong  Mock  Toy  belonged  to  the 
Bo  Sare  Tong,  and  it  was  his  hatchet  that  had  ended  the  career 
of  Sang  Moy.  It  was  a  purely  ministerial  act,  for  he  did  not 
know  Sang  Moy  and  held  no  grudge  against  him.     He  was 
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merely  the  arm  of  the  Bo  Sare  Tong,  and  Sang  Moy  was  un- 
fortunate in  representing  the  sins  of  the  Lee  Ock  Tong.  That 
was  not  the  fault  of  Wong  Mock  Toy,  but  the  white  devils' 
policemen  do  not  understand  such*  things,  and  make  trouble 
for  innocent  agents.  It  was  true  that  the  white  devils  had 
tried  and  convicted  Lee  Sing  for  the  killing  of  Sang  Moy,  and 
would  probably  hang  him  as  soon  as  the  lawyers  made  an  end 
of  wrangling  over  the  affair.  But,  nevertheless,  Wong  Mock 
Toy,  heavy-witted  with  opium,  sprang  into  terror  of  the  white 
devils'  justice  and  ran. 

That  was  his  mistake.  As  he  came  at  full  speed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Dupont  street  he  fell  plump  into  the  arms  of  a  big 
policeman,  and  the  big  policeman  thereupon  took  him  into 
custody. 

So  Wong  Mock  Toy  stood  by  the  police  signal-box,  wait- 
ing for  the  patrol  wagon,  his  wide-staring  eyes  and  the  yel- 
low-green terror  on  his  face  the  jest  of  the  gathering  crowd. 
He  saw  the  faces  as  in  a  dream,  for  between  fright  and  opium 
his  sight  was  not  good,  but  he  knew  or  felt  that  there  was  no 
sympathetic  eye  in  all  that  throng.  There  were  white  faces 
and  dark  faces  around  him.  There  were  not  only  American 
devils,  but  also  those  from  Mexico  and  Italy  and  Greece  and 
France,  and  many  other  lands  of  which  he  had  never  heard, 
for  the  Latin  Quarter  has  quite  as  much  curiosity  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  quite  as  little  sympathy  with  the  yellow  man 
when  he  gets  in  the  grip  of  the  white  policeman.  So  Wong 
Mock  Toy  stood  in  stolid  despair,  looking  small  and  helpless 
enough  beside  the  big  policeman  who  gripped  his  queue  in 
placid  satisfaction. 

On  a  sudden  his  face  lighted  with  hope.  Around  the  cor- 
ner came  two  Chinese,  and  he  hailed  the  sight  of  their  familiar 
dress  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clinging  to  a  raft  in  a  storm- 
swept  ocean  would  hail  the  sight  of  a  sail.  One  of  the  Chi- 
nese was  of  medium  height,  stout  of  figure,  with  a  shrewd, 
good-humored  look.  The  other  was  tall  and  spare,  with  sour 
lines  on  his  hatchet  face.  Wong  Mock  Toy  knew  them  by 
sight  and  by  name.  The  stout,  shrewd-faced  man  was  Kim 
Lung,  the  rich  maker  of  cigars,  who  hired  a  hundred  men, 
and  the  tall,  sour-visaged  companion  was  Chung  Suey,  his 
partner.  They  were  of  another  tong,  but  Wong  Mock 
Toy  was  not  in  a  position  to  stick  upon  trifles.  So  he  called 
out: 
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'*Oh,  Kim  Lung,  my  powerful  countryman,  come  hither! 
Help  me  in  my  trouble." 

**What  is  your  trouble,  my  respected  friend?  Why  are  you 
held  like  the  fish  upon  thfe  line?*'  And  Kim  Lung  laughed, 
for  he  thought  that  he  had  made  a  good  joke,  and  Chung 
Suey,  his  partner,  smiled  a  wintry  smile,  for  Kim  Lung  was 
by  far  the  richer  man  and  thus  entitled  to  set  a  standard  of 
humor.    And  Chung  Suey  said: 

**The  fish  is  well  hooked  and  the  line  will  .not  break !" 
Whereat  Kim  Lung  laughed  again.  ' 

Now,  at  this  jest  and  laughter  the  heart  of  Wong  Mock  Toy 
burned  vengefully  within  him.  It  was  bad  indeed  to  be  the 
butt  of  the  white  devils,  whom  he  did  not  know  and  who 
could  not  speak  his  name ;  but  it  was  far  worse  to  be  mocked 
by  Kim  Lung  and  Chung  Suey,  who  could  tell  of  his  shame 
to  his  friends.  But  beggars  may  not  be  choosers,  arid  the 
man  in  trouble  may  not  be  quick  to  take  offense.  So  he  re- 
plied in  soft  words  to  Kim  Lung: 

'*Of  a  truth,  my  generous  master,  you  can  see  my  trouble. 
I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  white  devils*  policeman,  and  I  know 
not  why." 

**What  had  you  done?"  inquired  Kim  Lung. 

**I  was  but  running  in  the  morning  air  for  my  own  pleasure 
to  the  hurt  of  no  man,  when  this  white  devil  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  threatened  me  with  his  club,  and  brought  me  dis- 
gracefully hither.  Wherefore,  as  I  have  committed  no  of- 
fense, I  pray  you  use  your  most  powerful  offices  that  he  may 
let  me  go  to  be  your  slave  forever." 

A  sarcastic  smile  fluttered  across  the  face  of  Kim  Lung. 

**You  see,  Chung  Suey,  it  is  as  the  books  say,  *Haste  trips 
by  its  own  heels.'  If  our  unfortunate  brother  had  walked  in- 
stead of  run,  he  would  have  come  to  his  destination  much  the 
sooner."  And  then  Kim  Lung  laughed  as  though  he  had 
made  another  good  joke,  and  Chung  Suey  smiled  another 
wintry  smile  at  his  partner's  wit. 

Wong  Mock  Toy  thought  this  levity  extremely  ill-timed. 
His  heart  leaped  with  indignation,  but  the  twitch  of  the  police- 
man's hand  on  his  queue  reminded  him  that  it  was  not  a  time 
to  show  his  anger.    So  he  said : 

"Of  a  truth,  Kim  Lung,  it  was  unwise  to  forget  the  teach- 
ings of  the  books.  But  I  am  an  unlearned  man,  and  it  is  no 
crime  to  run    in    the   nu)rning  sun,  and    it    is    shame    that    I 
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should  be  held  by  this  white  devil.  Wherefore  I  appeal  to 
the  great  Kim  Lung  that  he  beg  of  him  to  release  my  queue 
that  I  may  go  to  my  work." 

Kim  Lung  turned  to  the  policeman : 

**What  fo'  you  catch  him?    What  you  find  him  do?" 

The  policeman  knew  Kim  Lung  for  a  rich  merchant,  who 
was  the  source  of  judicious  tips  and  unnumbered  cigars,  and 
respected  him  accordingly.    So  he  answered : 

"I  found  him  running  down  Pacific  street  as  though  all  the 
devils  of  Chinatown  was  at  his  heels,  so  I  gathers  him  in.  Tm 
thinkin'  it's  a  robbery,  an'  I'm  holdin'  him  for  a  complaint, 
but  the  charges  against  him  now  is  carryin'  concealed  weapons 
an'  havin'  lottery  tickets  in  his  possession." 

''He  do  nothing.  Why  you  not  let  him  go?"  said  Kim 
Lung  persuasively. 

The  policeman  shook  his  head. 

**Can't  do  it,  Charley,"  he  said.  **You  can  bail  him  out  if 
you  like,  but  he's  got  to  go  to  the  station  now,  unless  one  of 
yez  wants  to  volunteer  for  a  substitute.  I've  sent  for  the 
wagon,  an'  the  Cap'n  would  raise  Cain  if  it  came  back  with* 
out  somebody  in  it." 

Kim  Lung  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  Wong  Mock  Toy,  to  whom  the  white  devils*  tongue 
was  a  source  of  difficulties. 

'*I  will  inform  your  respected  tong,"  he  said,  "that  the  line 
was  strong  and  the  iish  was  landed,  and  if  they  wish  to  reclaim 
him  they  will  know  the  basket  wherein  to  find  him." 

And  Kim  Lung,  laughing,  went  his  way  with  Chung  Suey, 
while  Wong  Mock  Toy  was  put  into  the  patrol  wagon  and 
carried  to  the  station,  where  he  was  charged  with  disturbing 
the  peace,  carrying  concealed  weapons,  vagrancy  and  dealing 
in  lottery  tickets,  and  then  was  put  on  the  "small  book"  as 
suspected  of  robbery,  burglary  and  divers  other  great  crimes. 
Therefore  Wong  Mock  Toy  went  to  his  cell  with  a  bitterness 
of  soul  against  Kim  Lung  and  Chung  Suey,  for  they  had 
laughed  at  him  when  he  was  in  trouble,  and  had  left  him  to 
the  mercy  of  the  white  devils. 

Wong  Mock  Toy  spent  ninety  days  in  the  county  jail,  for 
Judge  Campbell  was  wroth  with  the  world  because  of  his 
breakfast  on  the  morning  that  the  case  was  heard,  and  the 
tong  had  paid  $50  to  a  police  court  lawyer,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  "square  the  case,"  and  the  affair  had  been  mentioned 
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in  the  white  devils'  newspaper.  Therefore,  Wong  Mock  Toy, 
small  and  meek  and  woebegone,  and  overdue  three  days  on 
a  shave,  was  denounced  as  a  desperate  ruffian,  and  made  a 
warning  to  evildoers,  and  put  in  the  county  jail  where  opium 
costs  much  money  and  cannot  be  smoked,  and  life  is  un- 
pleasant because  of  many  impertinent  and  ill-smelling  white 
devils. 

For  ninety  days  Wong  Mock  Toy  nursed  his  anger  in 
silence  and  sullenness,  and  answered  only  "No  sabby"  to  the 
occasional  word  of  the  jailers  and  trusties.  And  on  the  ninety- 
first  day  he  went  out  with  the  pent-up  wrath  of  a  man  who 
has  held  his  grievance  with  none  to  share  it  till  it  has  become 
the  fibre  and  substance  of  soul  and  body.  So  he  walked  down 
from  the  county  jail  to  Chinatown,  an  animated  shell  filled  to 
the  skin  with  mental  dynamite,  lacking  only  the  touch  of  the 
detonator  to  bring  an  explosion,  And  all  the  wrath  and  bit- 
terness of  his  soul  was  concentrated  in  the  thought  of  Kim 
Lung,  the  merchant  of  cigars,  and  Chung  Suey,  the  partner 
of  Kim  Lung,  for  their  laughter  was  ever  in  his  ears  and  their 
jests  were  ever  burning  into  his  heart. 

Now,  it  was  the  custom  of  Kim  Lung  and  Chung  Suey  to 
walk  abroad  in  the  evening,  even  as  far  as  Stockton  street,  to 
take  the  air  and  talk  of  affairs  and  discuss  the  philosophy  of 
life.  And  upon  these  rambles  Kim  Lung  talked  much  with 
jest  and  good  humor,  and  Chung  Suey  smiled  grimly  and 
assented  to. his  partner's  views  in  brief  paraphrase. 

Of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world  the  most  important  to  Kim 
Lung  and  Chung  Suey,  on  the  night  that  Wong  Mock  Toy 
came  from  the  county  jail,  was  Wong  Mock  Toy  himself  and 
his  hatred  of  the  men  who  had  jested  when  the  white  police- 
man held  him  by  the  queue,  for  Wong  Mock  Toy  strolled 
a  hundred  steps  behind  them  and  always  kept  the  even  dis- 
tance. Yet  of  all  things  in  the  world  this  man  and  his  hatred 
were  furthest  from  their  thoughts,  for  they  had  forgotten  him 
and  his  troubles,  and  remembered  nothing  of  the  jests. 

Wong  Mock  Toy  had  passed  the  factory  a  score  of  times 
in  the  day,  and  had  loitered  at  the  corner,  and  had  watched 
hungrily  for  a  sight  of  the  partners,  and  whenever  he  saw 
them  a  red  mist  swam  before  his  eyes.  But  in  the  day  he 
could  do  nothing,  for  there  were  many  men  about,  and  it  was 
only  when  they  strolled  in  the  evening  that  he  could  find  the 
opportunity  he  sought. 
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So  now  Wong  Mock  Toy  stalked  his  men  and  turned  over 
in  his  mind  how  he  might  strike  down  at  once  the  stout  Kim 
Lung  and  the  tall  Chung  Suey,  and  escape  before  the  white 
policemen  should  have  him  in  hand  once  more  and  carry  him 
to  the  prison  to  make  work  for  the  hangman,  for  in  all  his 
madness  Wong  Mock  Toy  knew  that  he  could  have  no  help 
from  his  tong,  and  that  if  he  killed  Kim  Lung  and  Chung 
Suey  he  must  depend  on  his  own  wits  for  his  freedom.  He 
had  in  his  blouse  a  great  knife  and  a  navy  revolver  with  six 
shots,  and  he  followed  and  planned  and  waited. 

Kim  Lung  and  Chung  Suey  straggled  past  the  lighted 
stores  of  Jackson  street,  and  jostled  the  crowds  of  brown  men 
going  and  coming  on  pleasure  or  business  bent,  and  sought 
the  quiet  of  Stockton  street.  It  was  dark  here  after  the  lighted 
thoroughfare  with  its  many  shops,  for  the  white  devils  do  not 
light  their  street  lamps  on  the  nights  of  full  moon,  even 
though  cloud  and  fog  shut  out  the  heavens.  But  Kim  Lung 
and  Chung  Suey  enjoyed  the  quiet  and  the  darkness,  and 
spoke  or  were  silent  as  suited  their  humor.  So  they  walked 
to  Qay  street,  and  Wong  Mock  Toy  walked  behind  them, 
turning  over  his  vengeance  in  his  mind  like  a  sweet  morsel 
and  rejoicing  that  few  men  passed  along  the  street.  As  they 
reached  the  Clay  street  crossing  Wong  Mock  Hoy  hastened 
his  steps  that  he  might  overtake  the  two  and  slay  them  be- 
fore they  should  come  to  Sacramento  street.  Then  he  stopped 
and  drew  aside  into  a  doorway,  for  Kim  Lung  and  Chung 
Suey  had  turned  and  were  walking  toward  him. 

"It  is  not  riches  that  they  should  reprobate,  my  good 
Chung  Suey,"  he  heard  Kim  Lung  say,  "but  the  haste  to 
be  rich." 

They  were  now  opposite  the  doorway  in  which  Wong 
Mock  Toy  stood  panting  with  fierce  rage,  with  hand  on  knife, 
and  his  eyes  glaring  at  Kim  Lung,  who  walked  nearest  him. 

"You  speak  truly,"  began  the  dry  voice  of  Chung  Suey. 

And  Wong  Mock  Toy  stole  with  noiseless  step  behind  Kim 
Lung,  and  with  one  dash  struck  a  blow  to  send  the  blade  to 
Kim  Lung's  heart. 

Kim  Lung  staggered,  with  a  gasping  sound  in  his  throat, 
and  a  bright  ilame  and  the  short,  muffled  report  of  a  revolver 
sprang  from  beside  him. 

Wong  Mock  Toy  screamed,  raised  his  arm  to  strike  another 
blow,  and  then  his  knees  bent  from  under  him  and  he  fell 
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prone  to  the  sidewalk,  the  fire  of  vengeance  quenched  in  his 
heart. 

Chung  Suey  drew  his  revolver  from  beneath  his  coat,  shook 
out  the  smoke,  and  carefully  extinguished  an  incipient  con- 
flagration that  had  broken  out  where  the  bullet  went  through 
the  cloth. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  a  robber  for  many  years,"  he  said, 
with  a  trace  of  satisfaction  in  his  tones.  "I  knew  I  should  find 
him  some  day.    Are  you  hurt,  Kim  Lung?" 

**I  was  stnick,  but  I  feel  no  hurt.  Do  you  find  any  blood 
at  my  back,  Chung  Suey?" 

"The  coat  is  cut,  but  there  is  no  blood  that  I  can  feel." 

**I  stumbled  as  he  struck,  and  the  padded  cloth  turned  the 
blade.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  two  coats  should  be 
sacrificed." 

Chung  Suey  bent  over  the  prostrate  body  and  struck  a 
match.  Kim  Lung  recognized  the  face  of  Wong  Mock  Toy 
grinning  horribly  with  its  last  expression  of  hatred  and  pain. 

"It  is  as  I  was  saying,"  he  sighed.  "The  young  man  has 
been  in  haste  once  more,  and  this  time  it  was  haste  to  be  rich. 
Tis  a  pity  that  he  did  not  heed  the  advice  of  the  books." 

So  Wong  Mock  Toy  was  buried  as  a  robber  who  had  met 
a  merited  fate,  instead  of  a  man  of  honor  who  sought  just  re- 
venge, and  his  tong  disowned  him.  But  Kim  Lung  and 
Chung  Suey  walked  the  streets,  and  were  honored,  even  by 
the  white  devils'  policemen. 


A   FAMILY   FAILING* 


By  Nataly  von  Eschtruth 


HE  men  at  the  club  used  to  say:  "Fahr- 
bach  is  a  charming  fellow  and  a  good 
comrade,  but  he  cannot  figure.  He  will 
be  bankrupt  soon."  The  women  shook 
their  heads  and  said:  "Dear  Frau  Fahr- 
bach  is  a  sweet,  good  woman,  but  she 
cannot  add.  The  money  rolls  through  her  fingers  while  she 
is  trying  to  put  two  and  two  together."  And  when  the  three 
daughters  puzzled  over  their  simple  sums  their  governess  cried 
in  despair: 

**The  good  Lord  knows  that  you  girls  are  good,  merry  and 
kind,  but  arithmetic — good  heavens !" 

Dame  Gossip  had  prophesied  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Fahr- 
bach,  and  the  fulfilment  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  un- 
suspecting family.  When  the  drought  had  destroyed  the 
peasants'  crops,  Herr  von  Fahrbach  sold  them  his  potatoes 
and  grain  at  half-price,  and  gave  a  great  deal  outright.  His 
wife  and  daughters  also  did  their  best  to  relieve  the  misery, 
and  as  no  accounts  had  ever  been  kept  in  the  Fahrbach  family 
no  one  began  it  now.  But  the  drops  empty  the  flagon,  and 
when  spring  came  the  master  of  Castle  Fahren  signed  the 
deed  of  sale  that  parted  him  from  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

**Thank  heaven!  he  at  least  knows  when  to  sell,"  said  his 
friends.  "He  has  saved  enough  to  protect  his  family  from 
pauperism.     How  sad  for  the  poor  women!" 

But  the  change  of  fortune  was  accepted  with  resignation. 
The  chatelaine  took  leave  of  her  home  with  her  usual  sweet 
gentleness,  and  the  deepest  sigh  that  was  drawn  from  Herr 
von  Fahrbach  was  for  his  poor  people,  who  must  henceforth 
serve  a  sterner  master. 

♦Adapted  by  Neil  Carew,  from  the  German,  for  Short  Stories. 


l6o  A  Family  Failing 

The  furniture  van  stood  before  the  door.  The  wind  moaned 
through  the  dismantled  windows  like  a  soft  wail  of  farewell 
from  the  woods  and  trees.    It  was  the  last  day. 

In  the  park  there  was  a  little  stone  seat,  overhung  with 
jessamine  and  rain-of-gold.  A  horse  neighed  impatiently  at 
the  gate.  He  scarcely  recognized  his  grave,  quiet  master,  who 
never  used  to  raise  his  eyes  when  girls  spoke  to  him.  Sword 
and  cap  lay  on  the  bench,  and  he  held  the  fair-haired  Ilsa  in 
his  arms. 

"And,  although  you  are  a  poor  girl,  heart's  darling,  you 
are  still  my  little  sweetheart,  and  my  heart  belongs  to  you  for 
eternity.    That  you  can  never  lose." 

**Ah,  Theo,  we  can  never  be  married  now  !*' 

"Nonsense,  dear!  When  I  am  a  captain,  I  shall  come  and 
claim  my  bride.  We  shall  have  little  money,  my  Ilsa,  but  we 
shall  make  it  do,  and  we  shall  be  the  most  enviable  persons 
in  the  world." 

The  tears  glistened  in  her  large  eyes. 

"That  is  just  the  trouble,  Theo,"  she  sighed.  "If  I  could 
only  manage  well !  I  try  my  best,  but  it  is  useless,  for  people 
say  that  we  cannot  add.  That  is  our  misfortune^  Theo,  and 
I  love  you  far,  far  too  dearly  to  wish  you  to  have  a  wife  who — 
who — can't  add !" 

The  young  officer  took  the  weeping  girl  in  his  arms. 

"You  dear  goose !  If  that  is  the  only  rock  that  you  fear  in 
our  sea  of  life,  trust  to  your  helmsman.  I  can  figure,  and  no 
horrid  sums  shall  cloud  our  happiness." 

She  kissed  him,  but  she  felt  that  the  sun  of  her  happiness 
had  set  forever. 

High  up  in  the  little  tower  room  all  was  quiet,  so  quiet  that 
one  could  almost  hear  the  tears  fall  on  the  notepaper.  Ste,- 
phanie  von  Fahrbach  was  writing  to  her  friend  Louise,  and 
she  knew  that  a  dark-haired  man  also  would  bend  over  the 
letter  and  read  that  all  happiness,  all  love,  was  at  an  end  be- 
cause— alas!  because  no  one  in  the  house  of  Fahrbach 
could  add. 

When  Stephanie  had  returned  from  boarding-school  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  invite  her  friend  to  visit  her,  and  as 
Louise's  letters  were  full  of  her  brother's  passion  for  shoot- 
ing, Herr  von  Fahrbach  had  laughed  and  said : 

"The  hint  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Send  him  an  invi- 
tation, too,  Stephy !" 
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What  a  happy  time  it  had  been !  Louise  was  the  confidante, 
and  it  was  from  her  that  Stephanie  learned  that  Roderick  loved 
her,  but  that,  as  he  was  a  poor  man,  he  must  await  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  assessorship  before  he  could  declare  his  love. 

And  now  this  sunshine  was  all  turned  to  dark  night.  But 
one  is  hopeful  at  sixteen,  and  although  she  had  written  to 
Louise,  "My  dreams  of  happiness  are  over;  tell  Roderick  he 
must  forget  me,"  she  did  not  quite  despair.  Louise  had  an- 
swered with  a  hearty,  sympathetic  letter  in  which  were  the 
precious  words,  "Roderick  will  never  forget  you!" 

The  carriage  stood  before  the  door,  ready  for  departure. 
Ilsa  and  Stephanie  were  already  seated,  only  Ella,  the  oldest 
daughter,  was  missing.  Herr  Fahrbach  had  already  called 
her  twice. 

At  last  she  appeared,  looking  pale  and  carrying  a  sprig  of 
linden  in  her  hand.  Suddenly  her  cheeks  fiamed.  There,  in 
the  background,  stood  the  young  man  who  had  come  to  Fahr- 
bach to  study  the  management  of  country  estates.  He  was  a 
handsome  fellow,  with  a  self-confident  expression.  As  he 
raised  his  hat  the  diamonds  sparkled  on  his  fingers.  He 
looked  embarrassed  as  he  met  Ella's  proud,  almost  contemptu- 
ous gaze.  Herr  von  Fahrbach  bowed  again  to  his  servants, 
who  stood  around  weeping,  and  called  heartily  to  the 
manager : 

"Good-by,  Wellner!    Let  us  hear  from  you  often." 

The  whip  cracked,  there  was  a  last  good-by,  and  the  horses 
started. 

The  breeze  stirred  the  leaves  in  Ella's  hand.  When  they 
had  budded  they  had  looked  upon  Ella's  happy  face  and 
upon  the  glowing  eyes  of  Wellner,  who  had  sworn  eternal 
love.  And  now  a  frost  had  come  in  the  night,  and  had  broken 
a  young  heart  as  roughly  as  the  autumn  storm  dashes  the 
linden  leaves  in  the  dust. 

"False  love,  false  vows!"  sighed  the  wind,  and  in  Ella's 
cars  rang  the  words  she  had  overheard  Wellner  speak  when 
the  forester  had  told  him  the  fate  of  the  Fahrbach  familv : 

"One  might  have  known  it.  No  one  in  the  house  can 
figure  I" 

"Not  even  Miss  Ella?" 

He  laughed  brutally. 

"She?    She  has  made  the  worst  calculation  of  all." 

"In  you,  Don  Juan?" 
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"In  me." 

The  past  seemed  like  a  dream  to  the  Fahrbachs.  They, 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  the  best  of  everything, 
were  now  obliged  to  live  in  a  miserable  dwelling  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  with  no  servant  but  Lisette,  the  faithful  old  nurse, 
who  refused  to  leave  her  beloved  employers  in  their  poverty. 
But  there  was  not  an  unhappy  or  discontented  face  to  be  seen. 
It  was  proven  now  that  the  girls  were  not  extravagant  women 
who  squandered  money  on  dress,  but  were  industrious  girls, 
who  had  given  freely  all  their  lives  and  whose  arithmetic  was 
not  serviceable  enough  to  restrain  their  generosity. 

The  girls  earned  something  by  their  own  industry.  Ilsa 
painted  well  and  sold  original  New  Year's  cards;  Stephanie 
found  a  ready  market  for  her  leather  work,  and  Ella  did  fine 
sewing. 

At  first  the  earnings  disappeared  quickly  and  uselessly; 
then  Lisette  insisted  upon  taking  charge  of  them,  and  after 
that  things  went  better.  The  girls  were  not  quite  honest, 
however,  for  there  was  an  old  silver  teapot  in  the  cupboard 
into  which  pennies  were  dropped  when  Lisette  had  hobbled 
out  to  do  her  marketing. 

The  sisters  were  saving  money!  Their  object  was  vague, 
even  to  themselves;  but  Christmas  was  coming,  and  then 
their  hidden  treasure  should  be  brought  forth. 

"I  shall  keep  six  marks  for  myself,"  said  Ilsa,  dancing 
through  the  narrow  rooms  gayly.  "Theo  has  been  begging 
for  my  photograph." 

"He  really  does  love  you,"  said  Ella,  putting  her  arm  ten- 
derly around  the  happy  girl.  "Oh,  Ilsa,  God  grant  that  you 
may  be  able  to  marry  soon !" 

"And  I,"  said  Stephanie,  "I  shall  embroider  a  case  for  him 
to  carry  my  picture  in.  Louise  writes  me  that  in  two  years 
Roderick  expects  to  be  sent  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  he  will  be  able  to  take  a  wife  with  him." 

"And  that  wife  will  be  our  Stephanie,"  said  Ilsa.  "Oh,  how 
happy  we  might  be  if " 

"If?" 

"If  only  we  had  a  little  money!"  sighed  Ilsa;  but  then,  be- 
ing wise  and  brave  young  women,  they  ceased  wasting  time 
in  useless  complaining. 

Christmas  was  approaching.  The  snow  whirled  softly 
through  the  air  one  morning  as  Ilsa  knelt  before  the  fire  and 
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blew  the  embers  into  flame,  so  that  her  parents  should  find  it 
warm  and  cozy  in  the  little  room  when  they  got  up.  Usually 
Ilsa  went  into  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  lighted,  to 
help  Lisette  with  the  breakfast,  but  to-day  she  remained  mo- 
tionless before  the  fireplace  and  stared  into  the  flames. 

The  door  opened,  light  steps  crossed  the  threshold,  and  the 
coffee  cups  rattled  in  Stephanie's  hand. 

'•Why,  Ilsa,  deep  in  thought?" 

She  was  answered  by  a  deep  sigh. 

"Stephanie,  I  have  had  such  an  extraordinary  dream." 

"Dream?    You,  too?" 

Ilsa  turned  quickly. 

"Have  you  had  one?" 

"Indeed,  I  have ;  the  funniest  dream " 

"Tell  it  to  me,  quickly.  All  night  long  I  have  seen  a  great 
golden  number." 

"You  have  seen  a  number  also?"  cried  Stephanie,  almost 
letting  the  cups  fall.    "What  number  was  yours?" 

"Tell  me  yours  I" 

And  almost  simultaneously  both  cried : 

"785 1" 

They  drew  back  and  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

"Seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  I  Good  heavens !  We  have 
each  seen  the  same  number!" 

Stephanie  sat  down  mechanically.  Ilsa  stared  with  wide 
open  eyes  into  the  fire  and  said : 

"I  saw  the  number,  large  and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  made 
of  stars!" 

"So  did  I !    It  floated  before  me  in  the  air." 

"Before  me,  too!" 

"T  reached  out  to  grasp  it." 

"Just  what  I  did !" 

"I  held  it  in  my  hand,  then  the  figures  melted  together  into 
a  fiery  heart." 

"Good  heavens !  exactly  as  it  did  with  me.    It  is  uncanny !" 

"Ilsa!" 

"Stephanie !" 

"What  can  it  mean?" 

Just  then  the  door  creaked.  Ella  stood  looking  at  them  in 
amazement. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  children?" 

"Oh,  Ella,  Ella,  our  dream !" 
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"What!     Have  you  been  having  strange  dreams,  too?'* 

The  three  gazed  at  each  other  speechlessly. 

"You — you — have  you "  stammered  Ilsa. 

Ella  seated  herself  at  the  table  and  rested  her  head  thought- 
fully in  her  hand. 

"It  was  so  queer,"  she  said.  **A11  night  long  I  have  seen  a 
great,  bright  number " 

"What  was  it?"  cried  the  others  breathlessly. 

"It  was  a  number  of  three  figures — 785!" 

"Seven  hundred  and  eighty-five!"  repeated  the  sisters  in 
concert. 

Ella  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Why,  was  your  dream  anything  like  that?" 

"Precisely  the  same.    The  number  was  made  of  stars?" 

"How  did  you  know  that?" 

"You  stretched  out  your  hand  for  it." 

"Yes." 

"And  it  became  a  heart." 

"A  heart?    No;  the  stars  died  out  in  my  hand." 

"That  is  different  from  ours." 

"But  the  number  is  the  same !" 

What  could  it  mean?  It  was  too  wonderful  for  a  coinci- 
dence. Three  sisters  dreaming  the  same  dream  without  hav- 
ing had  any  previous  conversation  which  might  have  sug- 
gested it.    It  bordered  on  the  supernatural. 

"If  we  only  had  a  dream  book !"  said  Ilsa. 

"Perhaps  Lisette  can  get  us  one." 

"Lisette !  She  is  sure  to  know  such  things.  Let  us  ask  her." 

"She  is  coming  now." 

The  three  sprang  up  and  awaited  her  entrance.  She  clat- 
tered in,  carrying  a  bowl  of  oatmeal,  and  looking  somewhat 
cross.    Three  pairs  of  white  arms  were  flung  around  her. 

'Lisette,  dear  Lisette,  do  you  believe  in  dreams?" 

'Good  heavens!  What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  grunted 
the  old  woman,  trying  to  regain  her  balance  after  this  stormy 
onslaught. 

"Lisette,  dear,  we  have  had  such  a  wonderful  dream.  Just 
think,  we  have  all  dreamed  of  the  same  number." 

At  this  there  was  a  gleam  of  interest  in  the  old  woman's 
eyes,  but  she  shuffled  unconcernedly  to  the  chimney-place  and 
poked  the  fire.  The  girls  rushed  after  her  and  held  her  at 
bay  in  the  comer. 
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"Ah,  dearest,  best  Lisette!  you  can  interpret  dreams  so 
well!  You  can  do  everything,  Lisette!  You  are  so  fright- 
fully clever." 

By  this  time  Lisette  was  graciousness  itself.  She  took  a 
chair  solemnly,  put  her  hands  on  her  knees  and  said  im- 
portantly : 

"Now,  then,  let  me  hear." 

The  sisters  knelt  around  her,  and  began  to  pour  forth  their 
tale  so  incoherently  that  she  was  obliged  to  stop  them. 

"For  heaven's  sake !  If  you  all  talk  at  once  the  devil  him- 
self couldn't  understand  a  word." 

Then  Ilsa  told  the  wonderful  dream,  in  an  awestruck 
whisper.  Lisette  sat  like  an  oracle,  and  no  word  or  sign  be- 
trayed the  effect  the  recital  had  upon  her,  but  her  gray  eyes 
glittered  with  interest.  When  Ilsa  finished,  Stephanie  put  her 
hands  on  the  old  woman's  shoulder  and  asked: 

"Well,  Lisette,  does  it  mean  happiness  or  unhappiness?" 

The  oracle  nodded  her  head  significantly,  blew  her  nose  and 
then  gave  her  decision : 

"What  does  it  mean?  For  rich  people  it  would  mean  luck, 
but  for  you  poor  church  mice  it  is  nothing  at  all.  The  dream 
means  that  you  should  all  three  play  the  lottery — add  three 
times  785  together  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  the 
big  prize.    But  you  haven't  a  penny  to  spend  on  lotteries." 

She  spoke  dictatorially,  rose  and  clattered  out  of  the  room. 
Deep  silence  reigned. 

"Yes,  we  poor  girls  cannot  play  the  lottery,"  sighed  Ste- 
phanie at  last,  and  Ella  took  up  her  needlework  resignedly, 
saying: 

"Yes,  poor  girls,  it  won't  do  you  any  good." 

Ilsa  jumped  up  and  flung  herself  stormily  upon  Ella's  breast. 

"But  it  may  I"  she  cried.  "It  may  bring  us  all  our  wished- 
for  wealth  if  you  two  will  consent." 

The  other  sisters  looked  at  her  questioningly,  but  Ilsa 
continued : 

"Haven't  we  our  savings  in  the  teapot?  Why  shouldn't 
we  buy  a  ticket?  We  can  get  it  at  the  little  cigar  shop 
opposite." 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  cried  Stephanie,  and  Ella  nodded  ap- 
provingly and  said : 

"To  be  sure  1  The  church  lottery,  with  the  hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar prize !" 
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**IIeaveiis,  if  we  should  win  such  a  sum !" 

**Quick,  Ilsa,  add  three  times  785  together,  as  Lisette  said." 

Ilsa  turned  over  the  papers  in  the  writing  desk  until  she 
found  a  pencil,  then  she  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began  the 
sum.  Three  times  785 — they  were  terrible  numbers  to  add. 
Ilsa  counted  on  all  her  fingers.  At  last  the  problem  was 
solved. 

"Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,"  she  announced 
solemnly,  and  the  other  sisters  repeated  the  number  of  the 
great  prize  with  due  respect. 

"And  now,  Ilsa  and  Stephanie,  you  two  go  and  buy  the 
ticket  before  any  one  else  is  up !" 

The  girls  crept  noiselessly  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  doors. 
The  snow  whirled  around  them  and  seemed  to  take  the  shape 
of  numbers.  The  girls  were  grateful  to  find  when  they  en- 
tered the  shop  that  there  were  no  other  customers  there. 

Herr  Schulze,  the  good-natured  young  proprietor,  appeared 
from  the  back  room  in  a  somewhat  hastily  made  toilet.  He 
drew  back  quickly  at  sight  of  the  young  ladies,  and  came  out 
again  a  second  later  in  a  dressing-gown,  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief around  his  neck — the  best  he  could  do  in  such  a 
hurry. 

"Well,  well,  ladies,  this  is  an  early  surprise,"  he  said,  trying 
to  make  a  gallant  bow,  which  was  not  very  successful,  owing 
to  the  narrow  space  behind  the  counter.  "What  can  I  do  for 
the  ladies?" 

Ilsa,  the  more  courageous,  managed  to  stammer  out  her 
desire  to  buy  ticket  No.  2255. 

Herr  Schulze  looked  doubtful. 

"But  that  will  not  be  easy,"  he  said,  wrinkling  his  forehead. 
"The  drawing  takes  place  in  six  weeks  and  the  tickets  are  al- 
ready distributed  among  the  various  dealers.  I  doubt  if  I 
could  get  you  No.  2255." 

"Oh,  Herr  Schulze,  we  must  have  it !" 

"I  will  look  at  my  list ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  strange  coin- 
cidence." 

He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  large  book  and  took  out  a 
sheet  covered  with  figures.  His  finger  traveled  carefully 
along  the  lines ;  suddenly  he  gave  a  start. 

"Is  it  there?"  asked  the  girls  breathlessly. 

"Yes!    It  is  most  extraordinary." 

"Do  give  it  to  us  quickly,  Herr  Schulze !" 
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The  little  shopkeeper  took  a  package  of  tickets  from  a 
drawer  and  looked  through  them,  but  the  ticket  was  not  to  be 
found. 

"Good  heavens!  has  it  been  sold  already?*'  asked  Ilsa. 

"I  will  see/*  said  Herr  Schulze,  and  he  opened  the  big  book 
again. 

"Unfortunately,  it  is,  ladies.  Old  Nobbe,  in  Weaver's  alley, 
has  bought  it." 

"Oh,  we  will  go  to  him  and  beg  him " 

"No,  no  I  It  is  no  place  for  young  ladies  to  go.  But  I  could 
go  for  you,  if  you  insist  upon  that  particular  number. 
Wouldn't  any  other  do?" 

Ilsa  shook  her  head  emphatically. 

"It  must  be  2255,  Herr  Schulze." 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  try  my  luck,  though  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  successful.  I  will  let  you  know  the  result.  But 
might  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking " 

A  figure  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  Ilsa  laid  her 
finger  warningly  on  her  lips. 

"Hush  I  Some  one  is  coming,  and  the  whole  affair  must  be 
a  secret.    I  shall  depend  upon  you,  then,  Herr  Schulze." 

"Certainly,  certainly  I"  said  the  proprietor,  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  a  secret  between  himself  and  the  charming  little 
baroness.  He  hurried  out  from  behind  the  counter  to  open 
the  door  for  his  new  customers,  and  long  after  they  had  dis- 
appeared through  the  snowstorm  he  stood  clutching  his  dress- 
ing-gown together  with  one  hand  and  holding  the  doorknob 
with  the  other,  his  little  finger  gracefully  crooked. 

All  day  long  the  three  girls  were  like  young  birds  in  a  nest 
who  wait  eagerly  for  the  return  of  the  old  bird.  They  sat  in 
the  twilight  and  listened  anxiously  to  every  noise  on  the 
stairs. 

"He  went  out,"  whispered  Ilsa.  "I  saw  him  leave  the  shop. 
He  bowed  to  me,  and  his  manner  said  plainly,  *I  am  going  to 
see  old  Nobbe  in  Weaver's  alley.' " 

"Listen!    Isn't  some  one  knocking?" 

"I  don't  hear  anything." 

"There  it  is  again." 

•'Let  us  slip  out." 

They  opened  the  door  and  crept  out  noiselessly. 

"Herr  Schulze !"  came  like  a  sigh  of  relief  from  all  lips. 

There  stood  the  good,  conscientious  Herr  Schulze  before 
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the  door,  in  blue  woolen  socks,  holding  his  boots  by  the  straps 
and  bowing  repeatedly. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Herr  Schulze,  you  have  no  boots  on! 
You  will  catch  cold,"  cried  Ella. 

"It  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all !  I  am  standing  on  the  mat," 
said  Herr  Schulze  gallantly.  "My  boots  creak  so  they  would 
have  betrayed  the  secret." 

"Yes,  yes,  the  secret!    What  success?" 

"None — none  whatever,"  he  answered  funereally.  "My  ef- 
forts were  in  vain.  No.  2255  is  lost  to  you  forever.  Old 
Nobbe  was  firm." 

"Wretch!  villain!"  cried  the  girls. 

Herr  Schulze  drew  back  in  such  alarm  that  Ella  hastened  to 
assure  him  that  "they  meant  old  Nobbe." 

"Ah,  yes;  quite  so.  For,  really,  ladies,  I  am  blameless." 
The  speaker  raised  his  right  arm  with  the  boot  toward  heaven, 
as  if  to  call  it  to  witness.    "I  did  all  in  my  power." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Herr  Schulze,  we  are  ever  so  much  obliged  to 
you !  We  heartily  appreciate  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for 
us,"  came  from  all  sides.  Herr  Schulze  was  reassured  and 
hastily  took  both  boots  in  one  hand  and  laid  the  other  upon 
his  heart. 

"Whatever  I  can  do  for  the  ladies  I  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  do,  but  I  am  powerless.  Oh,  ladies,  I  sympathize  with 
you,  I " 

The  door  creaked. 

"Keep  our  secret,  Herr  Schulze!"  came  the  anxious  whis- 
per, and  the  little  shopkeeper,  his  beautiful  speech  of  con- 
dolence cut  off  in  the  middle,  jumped  back  as  if  stung  by  a 
tarantula,  and  pattered  down  the  stairs  in  his  stocking  feet. 
The  three  girls  flew  back  to  their  chimney  corner,  and  when 
Lisette  brought  the  lights  she  was  luckily  too  much  occupied 
with  her  own  thoughts  to  notice  that  her  pets  had  tearful  eyes. 

Christmas  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  three  sisters  sat 
together  in  the  twilight  and  listened  with  a  melancholy  air  to 
the  crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  merry  sleigh-bells  in  the 
street.  The  Fahrbach  girls  were  always  openhearted  and 
sympathized  with  the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  those  around 
them,  but  in  these  days  they  were  depressed,  and  the  outside 
world  seemed  very  far  away. 

"Well,  girls,  we  must  make  up  our  minds,"  sighed  Ilsa. 
"No.  2255  is  unattainable.    There  is  no  point  in  taking  an- 
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other  number^  and  Christmas  is  almost  here.  Let  us  decide 
what  to  do  with  our  money." 

Several  suggestions  were  made,  but  there  was  no  real  en- 
thusiasm. 

Suddenly  Stephanie  raised  her  head. 

"It  sounds  to  me  as  if  some  one  were  knocking." 

"It  must  be  at  the  floor  below." 

"No;  there  it  is  again." 

"It  has  such  a  mysterious  sound — it  must  be  Schulze!" 

"Heavens !  if  he  should  bring  us  good  news !" 

They  hastened  to  the  door  with  almost  feverish  excitement. 
There  stood  Herr  Schulze,  this  tiihe  with  a  pair  of  huge  fek 
slippers  drawn  on  over  his  boots  and  a  fur  cap  on  his  head 
that  hid  half  his  face. 

"Here  it  is !"  he  cried,  and  waved  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  air. 
"Here  it  is,  and  I  congratulate  you." 

Six  hands  were  stretched  out  toward  the  ticket. 

"No.  2255!    Hurrah  1" 

"Oh,  Herr  Schulze,  how  good  you  are  I"  said  Ella.  "How 
did  you  manage  it?" 

Herr  Schulze  struck   a  graceful   attitude  and   declaimed 

pathetically : 

"  'Yesterday  proudly  his  horse  he  bestrode, 
To-day  he  lies  dead,  shot  down  in  the  roadl'  " 

"Good  heavens !    Who?" 

Herr  Schulze  was  startled  at  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"Oh,  ladies,  I  was  speaking  figuratively.  I  only  meant  that 
such  unexpected  things  happen.  Yesterday  old  Nobbe  'be- 
strode his  horse  proudly,'  and  to-day  he  is  bankrupt.  He 
came  and  asked  me  to  buy  back  the  ticket,  as  he  needed  money 
immediately.  There  it  is,  and]  again,  let  me  repeat  that  I  con- 
gratulate you." 

Amid  great  jubilation,  which  Ella  had  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing to  whispers,  and  during  which  Herr  Schulze  modestly 
protested  against  their  praises,  Stephanie  fetched  the  money 
from  the  teapot.  The  young  man  made  the  most  beautiful 
bows,  shook  hands  all  around,  repeated  his  wishes  for  suc- 
cess, and  could  not  tear  himself  away  until  Frau  von  Fahr- 
bach's  voice  was  heard  calling  her  daughters.  Then  he 
sprang  down  the  stairs  and  the  girls  hurried  back. 

"It  was  none  too  soon,"  said  Ilsa.  "The  drawing  is  in  eight 
days." 
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"Suppose  it  should  be  a  blank?"  whispered  Stephanie  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice. 

"Impossible !  Consider  our  wonderful  dreams  and  the  fact 
of  old  Nobbe  having  returned  the  ticket." 

"Yes,  yes ;  you  are  right.    It  must  win  I" 

What  sleepless  nights  followed.  As  often  as  possible  the 
girls  stole  over  to  the  cigar  store  to  ask  Herr  Schulze  if  he 
had  heard  anything  about  the  drawing ;  but  he  assured  them 
that  he  would  not  have  the  lists  until  the  25th  of  December, 
and  that  only  the  number  of  the  capital  prize  would  be  tele- 
graphed. There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  impatient 
hearts  must  wait. 

The  Christmas  tree  seemed  especially  sweet  this  year.  The 
sisters  laughed  and  chatted  gayly  as  they  dressed  the  little  fir 
and  hung  on  the  few  simple  presents  for  their  parents  and 
Lisette  which  they  had  bought  with  the  remainder  of  their 
savings. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Frau  von  Fahrbach,  who 
was  not  strong  enough  to  sit  up  late,  the  tree  was  lighted  as 
soon  as  it  was  dusk.  Three  fresh  young  voices  sang  the 
Christmas  carol,  and  then  the  flood  of  joyous  exclamations 
burst  forth  at  sight  of  the  little  surprises  which  the  parents 
and  Lisette  had  prepared.  The  greatest  happiness  was  for 
Stephanie.  For  her  there  was  a  small  package,  and  when  she 
opened  it  she  found  that  Roderick  had  sent  her  a  ring  and 
made  his  first  formal  declaration  of  love. 

Ilsa  slipped  away  unnoticed  to  the  letter-box  to  see  if  there 
might  be  a  greeting  from  Theo,  but  she  came  back  empty- 
handed,  and  tried  bravely  to  hide  her  disappointment.  Then 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  doorbell. 

"The  postman!  It  is  surely  the  postman  I"  cried  Ilsa, 
springing  up  and  running  down  the  hall. 

The  latch  rattled,  then  there  was  a  clear,  high  exclamation 
of  joy,  which  ended  in  kisses. 

"Now,  in  heaven's  name!  what  does  this  mean?"  cried  Herr 
von  Fahrbach,  jumping  up. 

"Theo !  it  is  Theo  I"  said  Ella.    And  so  it  was. 

Five  minutes  later  a  supremely  happy  pair  sat  under  the 
Christmas  tree.  When  he  had  a  chance  to  make  himself  heard 
Herr  von  Fahrbach  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  officer's  shoul- 
der and  said : 

"Your  welcome  visit  is  a  successful  surprise,  Theo,  which 
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places  us  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  After  those  innum- 
erable kisses  there  is  nothing  for  us  old  people  to  do  but  to 
give  our  consent  to  your  engagement.  But  I  do  so  with  a 
heavy  heart,  for  you  cannot  think  of  marrying  yet,  and  a  long 
engagement  is  an  unfortunate  affair." 

Theo  had  risen  and  listened  respectfully.  When  Herr  von 
Fahrbach  had  finished  talking  he  smiled  and  said : 

'*Look  at  my  shoulderstraps  I" 

'*Whatl    The  second  star?    Theo,  you  are  a  captain?" 

"Should  I  have  dared  to  come  otherwise?  The  captain 
claims  his  financee  now,  and  in  two  years, ,  when  the  star 
shines  in  the  first  rank,  he  will  demand  his  dear  little  bride." 

Now,  indeed,  it  was  a  perfect  Christmas.  Papa  Fahrbach 
promptly  sacrificed  his  Christmas  present,  a  bottle  of  rum,  to 
brew  a  betrothal  punch.  Its  odor  mingled  genially  with  that 
of  the  fir  tree,  and  such  contentment  reigned  that  no  one  had 
a  thought  for  anything  but  the  lovers. 

Again  the  doorbell  rang,  this  time  loudly,  impatiently, 
stormily,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  wire  would  break. 

"Potztausend  I  That  sounds  like  Beelzebub  himself !  This 
time  Lizette  may  go  to  the  door,  for  if  any  one  dares  to  kiss 
my  Ella  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  kick  him  downstairs." 

The  laughter  that  greeted  this  humorous  sally  drowned  the 
noise  in  the  hall,  but  suddenly  the  door  was  flung  open  so 
that  the  walls  shook,  and  Herr  Schulze  waltzed  in,  waved  a 
a  telegram  wildly  above  his  head  and  sank,  breathless,  into  a 
chair,  gasping: 

"The  big  prize !    Actually,  the  big  prize !" 

The  Babylonian  confusion  can  scarcely  have  been  greater 
than  that  which  now  reigned  in  the  little  sitting-room  of  the 
Fahrbach  family.  At  first  no  one  understood  even  his  own 
words,  but  at  last  the  sisters  calmed  down  sufficiently  to  ex- 
plain that  the  great  prize  was  theirs.  For  a  minute  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  good  fortune  had  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  the 
listeners,  but  when  they  saw  the  ticket  and  began  to  realize 
the  situation  the  excitement  and  rejoicing  were  greater  than 
ever. 

Herr  Schulze  was  made  to  join  the  party  and  drink  the 
toasts  with  them,  to  the  two  engaged  couples,  to  the  great 
prize,  to  the  sons-in-law,  and  so  on;  he  became  quite  giddy 
from  pride,  breathlessness  and  punch. 

At  last  there  was  a  pause,  due  to  exhaustion. 


705  are  2355,  noi  2255" 
"Impossible,  Her-  c?-^-'— •" 

ttr\^ i_^^ » 
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"Now,  children,  tell  me  what  put  the  idea  of  a  lottery  ticket 
into  your  head,"  said  Herr  von  Fahrbach. 

"And,  especially  why  the  young  ladies  insisted  upon  No. 
2255,"  added  Herr  Schulze,  burning  with  curiosity. 

"It  was  as  wonderful  as  it  was  simple,"  said  Stephanie,  and 
she  related  the  circumstance  of  the  dreams. 

"On  Lisette's  advice  we  added  three  times  785  together, 
which  came  to  2255,  and  took  that  number  because  we  were 
certain  that  it  would  win." 

"Three  times  785?"  interrupted  Herr  Schulze,  for  his  nim- 
ble mind  had  already  done  the  sum.    "Excuse  me,  ladies,  but 
that  is  not  right.    Three  times  785  are  2355,  not  2255.' 
'Impossible,  Herr  Schulze  1' 
'On  my  honor.' 

"Give  me  pencil  and  paper!' 

The  three  sisters  were  crimson  with  embarrassment.  Herr 
von  Fahrbach  took  the  pencil,  but  Theo  cried  with  a  laugh : 

"Herr  Schulze  is  right,  it  is  2355 !  This  is  delicious,  that 
my  little  sweetheart  should  have  won  the  prize  through  her 
bad  arithmetic  I" 

In  the  general  amusement  the  sisters  forgot  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  added  so  incorrectly. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  disposition  of  Providence,"  said  Herr 
von  Fahrbach  reverently.  "Lack  of  arithmetic  has  brought 
us  our  misfortune  and  our  good  fortune,  it  has  robbed  us  of 
our  money  and  has  restored  it." 

Lisette  held  her  head  firmly  between  her  hands  and  disap- 
peared into  the  kitchen.  It  was  too  much  for  her  poor  old 
brain  to  grasp.  She  sat  down  at  the  table  to  write  to  her  son, 
but  the  letters  danced  before  her  eyes,  and  her  thoughts 
swam.  "To  be  able  to  add,  or  not  to  be  able  to  add  I"  If  one 
could  not  add  one  would  be  poor,  but  one  would  win  the  capi- 
tal prize  in  a  lottery.  Poor  Lisette!  With  the  best  of  in- 
tentions she  did  not  know  what  advice  to  give  John. 

Shortly  afterward  a  wedding  was  celebrated  in  the  house  of 
Fahrbach.  Ilsa  and  Stephanie  are  supremely  happy  young 
wives,  but  Ella  still  lives  with  her  parents  in  the  pretty  little 
house  on  the  Rhine  which  she  bought  with  her  share  of  the 
prize.  She  does  not  intend  to  marry.  One  day,  after  the  news 
of  their  sudden  fortune  had  become  generally  known,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  inclosed  a  few  linden  leaves  and  spoke 
of  old  love  and  old  vows. 
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Then  an  ironical  smile  flitted  across  tlie  lips  of  the  proud 
young  ^rl.    She  sent  a  short  answer : 

"This  time  it  is  you  who  have  made  a  wrong  calculation. 
My  sisters  have  become  rich,  but  I  am  still  poor." 

After  that  she  never  heard  another  word  from  the  man  who 
had  made  her  so  poor  in  love  and  happiness,  in  spite  of  her 
money. 

Herr  Schulze  sighed  with  hopeless  love  for  Ella  until  time 
healed  his  wound.  He  is  now  married,  and  is  the  father  of 
six  children,  and  when  he  sits  before  his  door  on  summer 
evenings  and  the  neighbors  come  in,  every  one  knows  what 
story  he  likes  best  to  tell — it  is  that  of  the  three  young  ladies 
who  won  the  capital  prize. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE* 
By  Edmund  R.  Terry 


MISS  HENRIETTA  DAVIS  had  been  duly  admitted  to 
the  bar.  The  degree  of  B.L.  "cum  laude"  had  just  been 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  university  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  distinguished  assembly.  Nevertheless,  as  she  proceeded 
to  deliver  her  oration  upon  the  "Influence  o(  English  Law 
Upon  American  Jurisprudence,"  she  became  instinctively 
aware  of  an  inharmonious  element  in  her  audience.  Her  elo- 
quent references  to  Magna  Charta,  the  Charter  Oak  and  other 
monuments  of  legal  history  had  won  due  applause,  not  only 
from  the  audience,  but  as  well  from  the  widely  caparisoned 
dignitaries  ranged  behind  her  on  the  platform;  yet  she  had 
become  uncomfortably  conscious  of  the  attention  of  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  that  just  blunted  her  full  enjoyment  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  was  nothing  disrespectful  about  the  aforesaid 
eyes,  nothing  positively  objectionable  in  the  manner  of  their 
use,  and  she  realized  that  they  belonged  to  a  strong,  manly 
face,  supported  on  good,  broad  shoulders.  But  there  was 
about  them  a  subtle  expression  suggestive  of  supercilious 
masculinity,  that  seemed  determined  to  impress  upon  her  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  her  cap  and  gown,  her  degree  and 
profession,  notwithstanding  even  her  learned  discourse,  she 
was  still  essentially  a  woman. 

♦Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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There  was  an  incongruity  about  that  idea  utterly  abhorrent. 

Through  all  the  remaining  exercises  of  the  evening  those 
horrible  eyes  haunted  her,  not  once  did  she  actually  detect 
them  gazing  at  her;  but  she  felt  as  if  they  were,  which  was 
just  as  reprehensible  of  them.  She  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  the  possibility  that  he  might  attempt  to  be  presented  to  her 
at  the  close  of  the  performance.  Those  eyes  were  surely  bold 
enough  to  justify  such  an  expectation  as  to  their  owner.  How- 
ever, nothing  of  the  sort  happened,  and  she  went  quietly  home 
with  her  father ;  but  she  would  have  liked  to  have  learned  who 
he  was. 

She  banished  from  her  mind  all  thoughts  of  the  wretched 
interloper  as  being  entirely  unprofessional. 

A  good  lawyer  is  as  familiar  with  human  nature  as  he  is 
with  statutes  and  legal  decisions.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  leader  of 
the  bar,  so  when  his  daughter  announced  to  him — ^poor  girl, 
she  had  no  mother — her  intention  to  devote  her  life  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  he  gave  her  full  scope  and  opportunity.  He 
took  her  into  his  office  at  once  as  a  clerk,  with  the  privilege  of 
conducting  for  herself  such  business  as  she  could  obtain  from 
outside  sources.  The  salary  agreed  upon  was  mutually  satis- 
factory ;  to  him,  because  it  was  considerably  less  than  the  al- 
lowance he  had  previously  given  her,  while  she  was  delighted 
to  feel  that  what  she  was  to  receive  was  her  due,  and  not  a 
mere  gratuity — a  concession  to  her  feminine  inability.  She 
also  made  him  promise  that  he  would  treat  her  just  as  he 
would  if  she  were  a  man  and  not  related  to  hfm  at  all.  To  this 
he  agreed  with  alacrity. 

The  theory  of  the  law  is  fascinating.  Its  practice,  in  the  de- 
tails thereof,  is  not. 

The  first  important  work  given  her  to  do  was  the  drafting 
of  the  complaint  in  a  somewhat  complicated  foreclosure  suit. 
As  she  took  up  her  task  its  magnitude  seemed  appalling.  With 
the  aid  of  a  book  of  forms  and  some  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Dodd,  the  chief  clerk,  after  several  hours  of  the  hardest  work 
she  had  ever  done,  she  at  last  hoped  that  she  had  finished  and 
carried  the  papers  in  to  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"Well,"  he  said  brusquely,  emerging,  so  to  speak,  from  a 
mass  of  documents,  "let  us  see  how  you  have  done  it." 

She  watched  him  apprehensively  as  he  took  it.  His  brows 
knitted  in  an  ominous  frown,  and  presently,  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  he  handed  it  back  to  her.    "I  could  not  ask  any  court 
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to  try  to  decipher  such  writing.  Do  it  over  again  slowly  and 
legibly.    I  have  no  time  for  puzzles." 

Only  professional  pride  kept  her  from  breaking  down  and 
crying  as  she  turned  quietly  away.  But  her  sorrow  would 
have  lost  itself  in  wrath  could  she  have  seen  the  wicked  grin 
with  which  her  father  resumed  his  work  after  her  exit.  Really 
her  handwriting  was  very  fashionable  and  chic,  even  if  it  was 
illegible,  and  he  had  often  found  fault  with  it  before ;  but  then 
he  had  not  spoken  with  authority. 

As  she  began  again  that  discouraging  work,  strangely 
enough  those  brown  eyes  animated  with  a  mocking  twinkle, 
came  suddenly  to  her  mind,  arousing  therein  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  defiance,  and  determined  to  show  what  a  woman  could 
do,  she  set  herself  zealously  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  un- 
dertaking. It  occupied  her  two  whole  days  before  her  chief 
would  admit  that  the  papers  were  satisfactory,  and  she  came 
to  realize  that  extreme  accuracy  was  essential  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.  Then  she  was  given  other  pleadings  to  draft,  and 
with  each,  merciless  criticisms.  She  also  was  sent  to  the 
library  to  prepare  briefs ;  but  it  was  so  different  from  the  law 
school;  her  opinions  did  not  seem  half  so  convincing.  But 
she  kept  bravely  on,  yearning  for  the  time  when  she  might 
make  her  first  appearance  before  a  jury,  for  in  that  branch  of 
her  profession  she  felt  she  could  excel.  In  that  there  was  no 
drudgery,  only  the  exhilaration  of  intellectual  combat.  So 
she  drudged  on  toward  the  illustrious  goal.  No  summer 
frivolity  for  her,  just  a  brief  three  weeks  at  a  quiet  country 
farmhouse,  where  thriving  on  good,  simple  food  and  breath- 
ing exhilarating  mountain  air,  she  had  abundant  leisure  to 
consider  upon  the  magnificence  of  her  emancipated  future — 
and  other  things.  Her  return  found  the  office  alive  with  prep- 
arations for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  courts. 

And  now  her  ambition  was  to  be  gratified.  Among  her 
father's  clients  was  one  Herr  Baumstauffer.  Her  attention 
had  been  called  to  him  by  the  downright  rudeness  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  Mr.  Davis.  If  he  had  been  a  criminal  the 
head  of  the  firm  could  have  treated  him  no  worse.  His  every 
statement  seemed  to  be  discredited,  and  the  same  questions 
were  put  to  him  over  and  over  again  just  as  if  it  was  sought 
to  catch  him  in  an  untruth.  Nor  did  his  witnesses  fare  any 
better.  The  gentle  neophyte,  having  opportunity  to  observe 
these  things,  was  filled  with  sympathetic  indignation.     She 
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could  understand  his  story  perfectly,  and  it  grieved  her  that 
no  one  else  seemed  able  or  willing  to.  Had  the  client  indig- 
nantly taken  his  case  to  some  other  office  she  would  not  have 
blamed  him  one  bit.  To  avert  such  a  catastrophe  she  felt  it 
to  be  incumbent  upon  herself  to  take  occasion  to  extract  from 
the  worthy  BaumstaufFer  the  full  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  to 
satisfy  him  of  her  sympathy  and  of  her  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause.  Of  course,  this  was  a  serious  breach  of  dis- 
cipline ;  but  the  sagacious  old  practitioner  observed  it  all  with- 
out comment,  and  one  day,  when  the  badgered  litigant  broke 
out  with :  "The  daughter  she  understand  already  the  case, 
perhaps  better  she  try  itl"  The  proud  father,  clapping  his 
hands  together,  exclaimed :  "Baumstauffer,  you  are  right,  she 
shall  r'  and  forthwith  summoned  her  into  his  presence.  He 
listened  grimly  to  her  half-hearted  protests  against  th«  as- 
sumption of  so  great  a  responsibility. 

"You  can  do  no  worse  than  fail,"  he  said,  "and  as  Mr. 
BaumstaufFer  seems  willing  to  risk  it.  Here  are  the  papers 
and  what  memoranda  I  have  taken.  Mr.  Dodd  tells  me  that 
it  will  probably  come  on  some  day  next  week,  so  you  have 
something  to  do  to  be  ready." 

With  an  inscrutable  smile  he  handed  over  the  documents 
in  the  case,  and  with  a  low  bow  dismissed  them  both. 

The  next  few  days  were  for  her  days  of  exquisite  exulta- 
tion. She  was  really  to  try  a  case  1  A  great  wrong  was  to  be 
righted,  and  by  her  individual  effort.  In  her  anticipation  of 
success — ^she  smiled  scornfully  at  her  father's  suggestion  of 
failure — she  congratulated  herself  fervently  upon  the  wisdom 
of  her  choice  of  a  career.  She  withdrew  more  than  ever  from 
association  with  her  girl  friends.  Their  conversation  seemed 
so  trivial  and  silly.  What  cared  she  whether  hats  were  to  be 
an  inch  broader  or  bedecked  with  feathers,  bows  or  artificial 
flowers ;  whether  sleeves  were  to  be  worn  larger  or  smaller ;  or 
about  any  of  those  minutiae  of  dress  that  occupy  so  much  of 
feminine  thought  and  contemplation.  Nor  did  she  care  to 
discuss  what  there  was  between  Rachel  and  Dick,  or  why 
Jack  had  asked  Dora  to  lead  with  him  the  next  cotillion,  or 
even  what  a  sweet  little  thing  Lucy's  bz^by  was.  Her  life  had 
become  consecrated  to  too  noble  a  purpose  to  permit  of  her 
wasting  time  over  such  trifles.  Besides,  she  had  too  much  to 
do.  She  went  to  court  once  or  twice  to  answer  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  that  she  might  become  accustomed  to  the  sound 
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of  her  own  voice  in  the  courtroom.  She  spent  one  whole  day 
listening  to  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  bar  trying  a  cause, 
and  noted  particularly  many  points  in  which  she  would  im- 
prove upon  his  methods.  She  went  over  the  story  of  his 
wrongs  with  the  client  and  with  his  witnesses  till  it  was  crystal- 
lized, and  clear  to  her  mind.  It  was  so  simple.  He  had  sup- 
plied all  the  plumbing  for  several  new  houses  in  exact  com- 
pliance with  the  specifications — he  swore  to  that  and  so  did  all 
his  witnesses.  The  law  was  very  clear,  and,  besides,  he  was 
not  a  rich  man,  and  had  a  wife  and  five  small  children,  of  whom 
the  three  older  were  girls.  Yet  the  defendant,  with  brazen 
effrontery,  had  denied  everything,  and  set  up  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  plaintiff  to  remove  his  handiwork  from  the  houses, 
and  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  in  a  counter-claim  demanded 
damages  for  breach  of  contract.  No  wonder  she  was  impa- 
tient for  the  trial  to  come  off. 

Late  one  afternoon  there  came  over  the  telephone  the  wel- 
come announcement  that  Baumstauffer  vs.  Richards  would 
be  on  the  calendar  for  trial  the  next  day.  Just  for  a  moment 
she  felt,  as  all  good  lawyers  do  under  similar  circumstances, 
that  she  would  like  to  put  it  off  for  about  six  months ;  but  she 
did  not,  and  when  Brown  &  Hunt,  the  attorneys  for  the  de- 
fense telephoned  to  inquire  if  the  plaintiff  would  be  ready,  she 
directed  an  emphatic  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

To  her  great  relief  nothing  happened  during  the  night  to 
her  client  or  to  his  witnesses.  They  were  all  prompt  in  at- 
tendance at  the  opening  of  the  court  in  the  morning.  As  she 
sat  waiting  during  those  nervous  preliminary  moments  be- 
fore the  calendar  was  called  an  appalling  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  her  undertaking  came  over  her.  How  could  she  ever 
face  the  strange  men  who  would  presently  occupy  the  jury- 
box,  or  how  speak  before  the  crowd  that  would  linger  in  the 
room  to  hear  a  woman  plead  a  cause — her  mind  was  like  the 
rapids  of  Niagara  for  wild  tumult.  Presently  the  Judge  called 
"Baumstauffer  against  Richards !"  "Ready  for  the  plaintiff, 
she  somehow  managed  to  articulate.  "For  the  defendant, 
piped  up  an  office  boy.  "Both  sides  ready,"  commented  the 
Judge,  and  went  on  with  the  call. 

She  seemed  to  have  lost  all  control  of  her  thoughts.  She 
was  dimly  aware  that  there  was  a  break  in  the  calendar,  and 
to  her  horror  her  case  was  likely  to  be  called  for  trial  at  any 
moment.    It  was  an  office  boy  that  had  answered  the  call  of 
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the  calendar.  Her  opponent  might  be  late.  But  no  such  good 
fortune.  "Baumstauffer  against  Richards,"  announced  the 
Court,  and  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  bench  moved  away  to 
give  place  to  the  participants  in  the  great  case.  "Ready,"  she 
gasped,  as  with  ill-assumed  composure  she  made  her  way  to 
the  counsels'  table,  followed  by  her  worthy  client.  "For  the 
defendant,"  came  in  easy  masculine  tones,  and  her  opponent 
took  his  seat  across  the  table  from  her,  and  spread  his  legal 
ammunition  before  him.  "Heaven  help  me!"  she  murmured 
to  herself  as  she  saw  him.  It  was  her  "bete  noir"  of  the 
brown  eyes. 

He  glanced  over  and  nodded  pleasantly  to  her  as  he  sat 
down.  She  answered  his  impertinence  with  a  transfixing 
glare. 

"Gentlemen— counselors,  I  should,  perhaps,  better  say," 
said  the  Court  with  a  smile,  "are  you  ready?  Mr.  Clerk,  call 
the  jury  in  Baumstauffer  against  Richards." 

As  in  a  dream  she  heard  name  after  name  read  from  the 
slips  as  they  were  drawn  out  of  the  box,  and  saw  those  who 
answered  to  them,  take  their  places  in  the  jury-box,  until  the 
call  of  one  name  startled  her,  "Richard  Belknap."  "Here," 
and  she  saw  the  mean  thing  take  his  place  and  regard  her 
with  an  idiotic  grin. 

That  so  irritated  her  that  she  became  quite  composed. 

"Jury  satisfactory  to  the  counsel?"  inquired  the  Judge,  as 
the  twelfth  man  took  his  seat. 

Henrietta  was  mute,  and  Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  propound  the 
usual  interrogatories. 

"Are  either  of  you  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Baumstauffer,  here?"    There  was  no  answer. 

"Or  are  either  of  you  so  fortunate  as  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  counsel.  Miss  Davis?"  She  could  have  killed  him  for  that. 
Then  Dick  Belknap,  like  a  great  goose,  rose  with  a  stupid 
smile  and  replied,  "I  am." 

"I  will  excuse  him,"  said  the  brute,  eying  her  with  an  in- 
scrutable smile. 

"Quite  excusable — ^you  may  go,  sir,"  said  the  Judge,  and 
several  idiots  on  the  jury  grinned.  The  juror  called  in  his 
place  proved  satisfactory,  and  the  counsel  took  his  seat. 

"The  plaintiff  satisfied  with  the  jury?"  inquired  the  Court. 
"Have  you  any  questions  to  ask,  counselor?" 

Henrietta  rose  to  the  occasion. 
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"Have  either  of  you  gentlemen  any  acquaintance  with  the 
defendant?"  There  was  no  answer.  "Or  are  either  of  you  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  acquainted  with  his  lawyer?"  she  inquired 
with  malignant  serenity.  A  smile  was  the  only  response.  En- 
couraged she  continued :  "Have  either  of  you  gentlemen  any 
prejudice  against  a  case  where  the  lawyer  is  a  woman?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  promptly  answered  the  big  Irish  foreman. 
With  a  proud  feeling  of  vindication  she  signified  to  the  Court 
her  acceptance  of  the  jury,  the  clerk  administered  to  them  the 
oath  and  the  battle  was  on. 

Inspired  by  returning  confidence  she  began  her  opening. 
She  briefly  told  how  her  client  had  contracted  to  furnish  the 
plumbing  for  the  houses  built  by  the  defendant ;  how  he  had 
furnished  everything  as  agreed;  how  the  dastardly  defendant 
had  on  one  pretext  or  another  put  off  paying  him ;  how  her 
client  had  been  obliged  to  put  a  mechanics'  lien  upon  the 
buildings,  and  how  the  defendant,  had  evaded  that  by  giving 
a  bond,  being  rich  and  opulent.  Then  she  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  worthy  Baumstaufler ;  how  honest  he  was,  how 
hard-working,  how  he  needed  every  cent  of  his  laboriously 
earned  money  to  support  his  large  and  growing  family;  that 
they  should  see  his  children.  His  beautiful  children,  the  oldest 
just " 

"I  object,"  broke  in  her  opponent  rudely  at  this  point.  "If 
Your  Honor  please  this  is  a  case  concerned  only  with  fixtures 
and  lead  pipes,  and  I  submit  that  the  plaintiff's  children  are 
out  of  place  in  it" 

"I  must  sustain  the  objection,"  said  the  Judge,  adding  be- 
nignantly.  "Of  course,  if  there  are  any  other  facts  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  issues  as  raised  by  the  pleadings,  it  is  perfectly 
competent  for  you  to  allude  to  them  on  your  opening;  other- 
wise, as  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  have  sufficiently  stated  your 
case,  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  your  first  witness." 

Not  deigning  to  notice  her  adversary  she  bowed  to  the 
direction  of  the  Court  and  called  her  client  to  the  witness- 
stand. 

"One  moment,  if  the  Court  please,"  broke  in  again  her  pes- 
tiferous foe,  "I  move  that  the  case  be  dismissed  upon  the  open- 
ing and  upon  the  pleadings  as  not  setting  forth  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  defendant." 

Henrietta  looked  at  the  Judge  with  mute  appeal. 

"Motion  denied,"  said  the  Justice. 
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"I  except,"  said  the  truculent  one.  Mr.  Baumstauffer  took 
the  stand  and  was  duly  sworn. 

The  first  questions  went  easily  enough.  In  response  to 
them  the  witness  stated  that  he  was  a  plumber,  an  American 
citizen,  and  had  signed  the  contract  which  was  then  put  in 
evidence.    Then  came  a  snag^. 

'•You  put  in  everything  just  as  called  for  in  the  contract, 
did  you  not?"  Henrietta  asked. 

"I  object!  Don't  you  answer,  sir!"  rudely  broke  in  Mr. 
Hunt. 

"Objection  sustained,"  said  the  Court. 

"Did  you  not  do  as  you  agreed?"  she  persisted. 

"I  object !  Don't  you  speak,  sir,  till  the  Court  has  ruled." 
said  her  opponent  menacingly. 

"Objection  sustained." 

"Well,  you  did,  didn't  you?"  she  asked  wrathfully. 

"I  object!    Pon't  you  speak,  sir,  till  the  court  has  ruled." 

"Objection  sustained.  You  may  ask,"  said  His  Honor 
mildly,  "what  materials  he  did  put  into  the  houses." 

"What  materials  did  you  put  in  those  houses?" 

"Vy,  I  puts  into  dose  houses  lead  pipes  und  faucets,  und 
tubs  und  udder  tings  alretty." 

"All  according  to  contract,  was  it  not?" 

"I  object!"  ag^in  broke  in  that  exasperating  voice. 

Henrietta  began  to  feel  almost  tearful.  They  all  seemed 
determined  not  to  allow  her  client  to  tell  the  simple  truth. 
She  glanced  appealingly  at  the  Judge.  He  was  a  kindly  old 
gentleman,  and  a  great  friend  of  her  father.  She  herself  had 
poured  out  for  him  many  a  cup  of  tea,  and  he  could  not  resist 
her  mute  entreaty. 

"My  dear,"  he  began  instinctively,  "I  mean,  counselor,  par- 
don me,  you  have  already  put  the  contract  in  evidence,  and 
the  witness  has  sworn  as  to  its  execution,  and  now  ask  him 
to  describe  the  various  items  he  furnished,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  things  furnished  were  in 
conformity  with  the  contract." 

So  she  began  again,  and  after  much  tribulation  at  last  felt 
as  if  she  had  brought  out  the  desired  facts.  But  how  she  did 
hate,  loathe  and  dispise  her  adversary.  Nevertheless,  the 
facts  were  in  in  spite  of  him,  and  with  a  sense  of  relief  she  sur- 
rendered the  hapless  Baumstauffer  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  cross-examination.    And  such  a  relentless,  cruel. 
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exasperating  cross-examination  it  wasl  She  could  not  but 
admire  the  awful  expedition  of  its  execution. 

Admission  after  admission  was  forced  from  that  unhappy 
Teuton.  He  admitted  that  the  lead  pipe  furnished  was  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  that  called  for  by 
the  contract,  that  the  fixtures  were  of  a  cheaper  character,  that 
the  tanks  were  not  of  the  required  size  and  thickness;  but 
tried  to  insist  in  his  stubborn  way:  "Dot  day  vas  just  so 
gut  as  any  odders,  ain't  it-?"  His  counsel  noted  it  all  with 
dismay  and  began  to  revise  her  opinions  of  her  father's 
methods. 

But  there  was  one  ray  of  hope — one  little  straw  at  which 
she  grasped  desperately.  She  might  still  work  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  jury  with  the  five  small  children,  and  perhaps 
get  them  to  conclude  that  the  materials  were  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  their  use,  and  so  that  the  contract  had  been  sub- 
stantially complied  with.  Anything  to  abate  the  condescend- 
ing egotism  of  those  brown  eyes. 

When  the  cross-examination  was  over  she  took  in  hand  the 
battered  witness  and  drew  from  him  in  spite  of  objections 
some  facts  on  which  to  base  her  desperate  plan. 

There  is  no  form  of  mental  agony  more  acute  than  that 
which  comes  to  a  counsel  with  the  convictions  that  a  cause  he 
is  trying  is  going  hopelessly  adverse  through  no  fault  of 
his  own. 

In  a  dispairing  way  she  put  one  witness  on  after  another, 
but  each  and  all  took  their  cue  from  the  plaintiff;  the  ma- 
terials were  all  right,  but  not  quite  according  to  contract. 
And  they  had  all  told  such  a  different  story  in  the  office ! 

Still  she  comforted  herself  with  the  thought  of  the  ven- 
geance she  would  take  upon  the  adverse  witnesses.  She 
would  show  that  she  could  cross-examine  and  interpose  ob- 
jections just  as  well  as  Mr.  Hunt.  Her  courage,  as  she 
thought  how,  by  a  shrewd  use  of  his  own  weapons,  she  might 
yet  put  the  enemy  to  complete  rout. 

"That  is  our  case,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
as  she  finally  gave  up  trying  to  disentangle  her  last  witness 
from  the  tangle  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  with  sinister  dexterity 
enmeshed  him. 

The  Court  looked  inquiringly  at  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
defense,  who  rose  responsive. 

"If  Your  Honor  please,"  said  he,  "I  move  that  this  com- 
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plaint  be  dismissed  upon  the  merits.    The  plaintiff  has  failed 
to  establish  any  case." 

"The  contemptible  thing,"  thought  Henrietta.  "He  dare 
not  have  me  cross-examine  his  witnesses." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Hunt,"  said  the  Justice,  "that  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  let  this  case  go  to  the  jury.  At  all  events,  I  am  going 
to  do  so.    Motion  denied." 

She  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief ;  but  her  ease  was  evanescent. 
Her  adversary  announced  with  cruel  composure: 

"The  defendant  desires  to  put  in  no  evidence.  We  rest  on 
the  plaintiff's  own  testimony." 

'Do  you  wish  to  sum  up  ?"  inquired  the  Court. 

'Oh,  no,  Your  Honor ;  if  the  plaintiff's  own  showing  is  not 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  establish  the  worthlessness  of  his  case 
in  the  minds  of  these  twelve  intelligent  men,  no  argument  of 
mine  could  affect  them,"  and  the  learned  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant resumed  his  seat. 

Poor  Henrietta  for  a  moment  paused,  dismayed  and  irreso- 
lute. All  her  plans  frustrated,  there  remained  but  one  hope, 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  jury. 

Desperation  nerved  her  to  the  effort,  and  as  she  proceeded 
with  her  address  her  spirits  revived.  Bitter  was  the  sarcasm 
with  which  she  referred  to  the  failure  of  her  opponent  to  suf- 
ficiently trust  the  witnesses  to  put  them  on  the  stand,  and  to 
his  evident  fear  lest  her  witnesses  might  be  allowed  freely  to 
state  the  simple  truth.  Her  allusions  to  the  plaintiff  as  the 
breadwinner  and  to  the  family  dependent  upon  him,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  parsimonious  meanness  of  the  defendant  in 
trying  by  a  technicality  to  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
were  really  fine ;  and  yet,  when  soaring  her  loftiest,  she  could 
not  get  out  of  her  head  the  unbidden  recollection  of  a  lady 
orator  she  had  once  heard  making  a  stump  speech,  and  won- 
dered if  her  own  voice  seemed  equally  light,  unconsequential 
and  inadequate.  So  she  struggled  bravely  through,  and  at 
her  conclusion  there  was  a  slight  murmur  of  approbation,  just 
enough  to  mitigate  the  sting  of  the  defeat  that  she  could  not 
but  feel  to  be  imminent. 

The  Judge  charged  the  jury  briefly,  for  it  was  growing  late 
and  the  early  darkness  of  the  fall  evening  was  so  rapidly 
gathering  that  the  lights  in  the  courtroom  had  already  been 
lit. 

The  jury  retired  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  as  they  presently 
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» 
filed  back  in  grim  solemnity  to  their  places  with  a  feverishly 

desperate  hope  she  waited  the  answer  of  the  foreman  to  the 
fateful  question  of  the  clerk. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  how  find  you?" 

"For  the  defendant,"  came  the  grave  reply,  like  a  death- 
knell  to  all  her  hopes.  She  somehow  managed  to  retain  her 
composure  sufficiently  to  acknowledge  the  kindly  "good 
night"  of  the  Judge  as  having  dismissed  the  jury,  and  closed 
the  court  for  the  day,  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  from  which 
the  spectators  and  jurymen  had  already  departed. 

Then  she  gave  up  and,  leaning  over  the  desk  in  front  of  her, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  abandoned  herself  to  the 
bitter  grief  of  her  disappointment. 

The  brown  eyes  regarded  her  with  infinite  sympathy  as  Mr. 
Hunt,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  made  a  lingering  pretext 
of  collecting  his  belongings. 

Not  so  Mr.  Baumstauffer.  Rage  and  disappointment  pos- 
sessed him  as  he  sat  by  her  side  unnoticed. 

"Mein  Gott  in  himmel  I  vat  you  cry  for?  See  vat  you  haf 
done  for  me  alretty  1" 

She  raised  her  head  and  faced  him.  "Are  you  speaking  to 
me,  sir?"  she  asked  firmly,  trying  to  conceal  the  trepidation 
he  inspired. 

Rising  in  his  wrath  he  actually  shook  his  fist  in  her  face, 
and  began  with  an  oath,  but  never  finished.  A  firm  hand 
gjasped  him  by  the  collar  and  a  strong  arm  sent  him  spin- 
ning across  the  room.  Mr.  Hunt  followed  and  stood  over  him 
as  he  picked  himself  up. 

"You  miserable,  lying  coward !  not  another  word !  Get  up 
and  get  out !" 

Mr.  Baumstauffer  ruefully  and  silently  picked  up  his  hat 
and  coat  and  departed. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  his  late  opponent. 

"Miss  Davis,  I  am  sorry  that  your  first  case  should  have 
been  such  a  poor  one ;  but  do  not  consider  yourself  responsi- 
ble for  your  precious  client's  mendacity.  You  did  all  that  any 
one  could  with  it.  Now,  as  that  fellow  may  be  lingering  out- 
side, I  must  insist  upon  seeing  you  safely  to  your  father's 
office." 

There  was  a  certain  masterly  tone  in  his  voice  that  was 
sorely  galling.  She  had  never  been  introduced  to  him,  and 
his  suggestion   was   entirely  unprofessional — but   there   was 
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Baumstauffer.  With  the  very  worst  grace  in  the  world  she  as- 
sented, and  not  an  unnecessary  word  did  she  vouchsafe  him 
till,  with  a  haughty,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  she  left  him  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  building  in  which  she  had  her  ofHce. 

It  was  with  a  weary,  heartsick  feeling  of  mortification  that 
she  entered.  All  had  left  except  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  waiting 
for  her,  all  ready  to  leave. 

"Oh,  father!"  she  burst  out,  "I  am  so  sorry  1" 

"Now,  now,  my  dear  child!  It  is  nothing.  You  had  an 
impossible  case — one  that  I  would  have  thrown  up  entirely  if 
you  had  not  volunteered.  Do  not  take  on  so  about  it,"  he 
added  soothingly.  "It  is  what  we  must  expect  in  law.  Why, 
you  will  need"  to  be  beaten  dozens  of  times  before  you  know 
how  to  try  a  case.  Come,  now,  leave  all  your  papers  and  let 
us  get  home.  We  will  walk  up  part  of  the  way — it  will  do 
you  good." 

The  brisk  exercise  and  the  crisp  air  were  tonic,  and  by  the 
time  home  was  reached  her  professional  troubles  seemed  far 
away,  and  a  keen  appetite  for  dinner  overpowered  all  other 
emotions. 

"Henrietta,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  musingly,  as  he  lit  his  cigar 
from  the  brandy  burning  in  his  coffee-cup,  "you  have  been 
working  too  hard  lately.  You  are  losing  your  vim — ^your  snap 
— ^you  need  more  recreation.  Let  us  see — don't  they  have  the 
first  Assembly  to-night?"  he  asked  dubiously. 

"Yes;  but  I  told  you  not  to  subscribe  this  year,"  she  an- 
swered with  an  appreciable  tinge  of  regret. 

"I  must  have  misunderstood  you,  my  child,  for  I  sent  them 
the  check,  and  I  think  the  tickets  are  in  my  desk  upstairs. 
Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  they  are,  and  it  is  to-night." 

"But,  father,  I  have  nothing  to  wear,"  she  responded  rue- 
fully enough. 

"Well,  that  might  be;  but  your  salary  is  so  much  less  than 
your  old  allowance,  that  I  have  had  the  feeling  lately  that  I 
was  cheating  you,  so  I  have  been  consulting  with  your  dress- 
maker some,  and  she  will  be  here  to-night  with  something  or 
other  ready  for  you  at  eight  o'clock."  His  manner  was  diffi- 
dent and  uncertain. 

"You  are  a  dear  old  fraud!"  was  her  eager  comment,  and 
forgetful  of  all  professional  dignity,  she  just  jumped  from  her 
seat,  flew  to  him  and  gave  him  such  a  kissing  and  hugging 
as  he  had  not  received  since  before  she  had  become  a  lawyer. 
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The  dress  was  indeed  a  dream — a  veritable  creation,  and 
it  ought  to  have  been  since  the  order  was  given  "carte 
blanche." 

With  all  of  the  naive  enthusiasm,  but  with  none  of  the  ill- 
defined  dread  of  a  debutante.  Miss  Davis  went  to  that  As- 
sembly. 

It  was  "perfectly  fine."  She  felt  like  a  monarch  restored  to 
her  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  fact  that  the  offensive  Mr.  Hunt 
was  there,  and  was  duly  presented,  only  added  zest  to  her  en- 
joyment. For  once  she  felt  that  she  had  him  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  as  she  used  it  she  began  to  appreciate  what  a  subtle 
supremacy  the  feminine  has  over  the  masculine — and  the  folly 
of  waiving  it.  She  froze  him,  and  she  toasted  him.  She  raised 
him  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  then  dropped  him  to  the  lower 
region.  She  was  having  her  revenge.  He  was  a  perfect 
dancer,  so  she  broke  one  or  two  promises  at  his  insistence, 
and  then  remorselessly  gave  his  dances  to  others.  She  went 
down  to  supper  with  him — and  then  spent  all  her  time  talking 
to  other  men. 

A  haughty  spirit  goes  before  a  fall.  In  the  midst  of  her 
gayety,  while  dancing  with  some  one  else,  an  unfortunate 
twist  sorely  sprained  her  ankle,  and  brought  her  heavily  to 
the  floor.  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  a  notable  player  on  his  college 
football  team,  and  practice  there  had  made  him  an  adept  in 
the  treatment  of  sprains.  She  declared  that  he  should  not 
touch  her,  but  his  firm  insistence  prevailed,  and  he  aggravated 
his  offense  by  assisting  her  father  to  carry  her  down  to  the 
carriage  in  such  a  way  that  she  had  to  put  her  arm  around  his 
hateful  neck. 

The  next  day  he  exasperated  her  further  by  calling  to  in- 
quire and  leaving  some  flowers,  which  she  promptly  returned. 
His  presumption  was  unbearable. 

Of  course,  she  was  prevented  from  her  professional  labors ; 
nor  did  that  grieve  her.  The  idea  bluntly  expressed  by  her 
father  that  before  one  could  expect  to  be  able  to  try  a  case 
seyeral  such  horrible  experiences  as  she  had  would  be  neces- 
sary, was  too  awful.  Besides,  she  came  to  fully  realize  that 
when  a  woman  eniers  into  competition  with  men  in  their  own 
vocations,  she  waives  so  many  of  her  natural  advantages  that 
the  conditions  become  unequal. 

So  the  days  of  her  convalescence  went  on.  Her  friends 
were  very  good  to  her.    She  had  callers,  books,  flowers  and 
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candies  without  stint ;  but  Mr.  Hunt  presumed  no  more.  She 
assured  herself  that  she  was  glad  of  it ;  but 

Her  recovery  had  proceeded  so  far  that  she  was  able  to 
walk  around  the  block  without  assistance,  when  one  morning 
her  father  informed  her  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  resume  her 
professional  duties,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  bring  home 
to  dine  an  eminent  counsel,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in 
an  important  case,  and  he  wished  to  have  her  opinion  upon  it. 

When  she  learned  by  his  arrival  who  the  eminent  counsel 
was,  she  was  hot  with  indignation  against  the  twQ  of  them. 
Her  father  had  long  been  the  confidant  of  his  motherless  girl, 
and  was  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  her  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  for  it  was  he,  and  should,  she  thought,  have  known 
better.  Nevertheless,  she  dissembled,  and  welcomed  the 
guest  with  a  warmth  and  graciousness  that,  had  he  not  been, 
to  a  degree,  blind,  would  have  alarmed  him. 

The  little  dinner  was  a  success.  The  gentlemen  were  un- 
usually clever  and  entertaining,  and  the  young  lady  in  self- 
protection  had  to  keep  constantly  reminding  herself  of  the 
undying  hatred  she  bore  against  one  of  them.  On  the  sur- 
face, all  was  serene,  dangerously  so ;  but  men  are  so  obtuse  at 
times.  Henrietta  marveled  meantime  that  no  mention  had 
been  made  of  any  legal  question,  but  presuming  that  that 
would  be  brought  up  when  they  adjourned  to  the  library,  she 
held  her  peace. 

As  they  lingered  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  a  dis- 
patch came  for  Mr.  Davis.  He  left  the  room  to  read  it,  to  hur- 
riedly come  back  with  his  overcoat  on  and  to  announce  that 
he  had  received  an  imperative  summons,  so  that  the  consulta- 
tion would  have  to  be  adjourned.  Committing  his  guest  to 
the  care  of  his  daughter,  he  left  the  house  abruptly. 

"Father  is  so  clever,"  was  her  dubious  comment  as  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Hunt. 

An  hour  later  the  twinkle  was  all  out  of  the  brown  eyes,  as 
their  owner  stood  before  her,  crushed  and  subdued. 

"Is  there,  then,  no  hope — ^no  appeal?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

"Absolutely  none,  Mr.  Hunt,"  was  the  cruel,  remorseless 
answer. 

The  brown  eyes  could  hardly  see  as  he  bowed  and  left  the 
room.  For  a  fleeting  moment  her  soul  was  filled  with  a  cruel 
exultation.  She  had  completely  humbled  him  at  last ;  but  pity 
quickly  succeeded.    She  felt  that  she  had  hurt  him  more  than 
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she  had  meant  to.  There  had  come  a  dumb  reproachful  pain 
into  those  eyes,  the  memory  of  which  would  haunt  her  in  the 
days  to  come  far  more  unpleasantly  than  their  thoughtless 
arrogance  ever  had. 

"If  he  would  only  come  back."  She  felt  a  wild  impulse  to 
call  out  to  him ;  to  bring  him  back.  She  heard  him  put  on  his 
coat,  the  rattle  of  his  cane  as  he  took  it  from  the  rack,  the 
click  of  the  lock  as  he  opened  the  front  door,  and  again  as  he 
closed  it  behind  him.  She  could  stand  it  no  longer.  She 
rushed  ouf  after  him,  and  as  she  opened  the  door  he  was  just 
descending  the  steps. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hunt!"  she  ejaculated,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
say. 

He  turned.  "Do  you  wish  me  to  come  back?"  he  asked,  his 
hope  reviving  with  a  bound. 

"No,  no,  you  must  not;  you  must  go  now,  but,"  and  she 
went  on  deliberately,  "I  will  instruct  the  jury  to  send  in  a 
sealed  verdict  in  the  morning."  With  that  she  closed  the  door 
against  him  with  a  slam. 

He  went  on  his  way,  confident  that  the  Judge's  charge 
would  be  all  in  his  favor.  In  which  opinion  Mr.  Davis,  whom 
he  proceeded  to  join  at  their  club,  fully  concurred. 


THE  Hon.  John  Trevnor  had  not  been  in  Tokio  so  long 
that  his  daily  "jinricksha"   rides   through  its  multitu- 
dinous, contrasting  streets  had  begun  to  lose  their  novel  de- 
light.   On  the  contrary,  they  grew  each  day  more  bewildering 
"  and  more  interesting. 

Engaged  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  "adviser"  to  one 
of  its  departments,  he  had  been  in  the  country  just  eight 
months,  having  arrived  with  the  cherry  blossoms  and  the 
swallows.  To  the  energetic  young  American  his  advisorship 
soon  began  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  so  few  questions 
were  asked  him  and  so  little  attention  bestowed  upon  his  an- 
swers. He  felt  himself  a  sort  of  official  ornament,  much  in 
the  line  of  the  plaster  casts  of  Apollo,  or  busts  of  Shakespeare 
which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Japanese  villas  of 
wealthy  nobles. 

Having  accepted  this  state  of  things,  and  not  without  a 
quiet  smile  of  amusement,  the  Hon.  John  set  about  to  enjoy 
himself  in  his  own  way.  The  foreign  social  elements  of  Tokio 
could  wait.  He  called  promptly  at  his  own  legation,  but  no- 
where else.  The  Department  that  had  engaged  him  provided 
him  with  a  semi-foreign  house  on  Suniga-Dai,  one  of  the  ele- 
vated tablelands  of  the  great  city;  a  friendly  colleague  as- 
sisted him  in  engaging  a  "boy"  who  could  speak  a  little 
English,  a  cook  who  knew  how  to  make  at  least  three  for- 
eign dishes,  and  a  stalwart  "jinricksha"-man,  whose  calves 
♦Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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were  so  enormous  and  whose  head  so  empty  that  Mr.  Trevnor 
was  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much  running 
had  jolted  Cho's  brains  down  into  his  legs.  Once  domiciled 
in  his  little  home  with  these  three  servitors  smiling  and  bow- 
ing before  him,  Mr.  Trevnor  felt  that  at  last  he  had  in  reality 
become  a  denizen  of  the  Far  East. 

His  daily  ride  to'^the  bfg  Department  building  lay  along  the 
main  thoroughfare  oi*Tokio,  a  street  of  important  business 
houses,  two  horse-c^r  lines,  and  the  great  Nihon  Bashi,  the 
bridge  from  which  all  distances  in  Japan  are  computed. 
Crossing  this  bridge  and  its  crowded  canals  beneath,  he  en- 
tered a  network  of  small  streets  and  alleys,  emerging  at  last 
into  broad  streets  again,  and  finally  passing  into  the  big  iron 
gates  of  the  Department  building. 

As  has  been  before  stated  the  Hon.  John  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  reach  Japan  at  the  time  of  cherry  blossoms.  Then 
women  and  children  had  seemed  to  him  themselves  detached 
flowers,  or  soft  gray  doves  in  temporary  human  form.  As 
summer  deepened  and  he  saw  them  dressed  in  pale  silk  gauze 
over  the  crimson  under-petticoat,  drifting  in  pleasure  boats, 
strolling  by  willow-lined  river  banks  with  fireflies  darting 
near,  or  thronging  at  cool  of  twilight,  with  broad  fans  moving, 
to  some  shadowed  temple  gate  he  thought  them  more  ex- 
quisite than  childhood's  fairy  people.  With  the  first  harsh 
breath  of  winter  that  swept  down  from  Yezo  and  the  Yellow 
Sea  a  new  surprise  awaited  him,  and  he  saw,  with  wonder  and 
delight  feminine  Japan  in  ZukinsT 

Now,  a  "Zukin"  is  an  enchanting  and  enchanted  garment. 
Consisting  of  merely  a  long,  unbroken  width  of  soft  shuddery 
crepe,  tinted  usually  a  pale  blue,  gray  or  lavender,  it  is  wound 
about  the  small  faces  and  elaborate  hair-structure  of  the  Jap- 
anese women  in  folds  that  suggest  Greek  draperies,  but  with, 
in  addition  to  its  artistic  beauty,  such  an  allurement  of  with- 
drawal, such  a  conscious  provocativeness  that  one  is  set  to 
dreaming  of  Spanish  mantillas  and  Egyptian  "Yashmaks." 
The  dark  eyes  of  these  Far  Eastern  women,  always  mysteri- 
ous, gleamed  out  with  trebled  mystery  from  under  these  deli- 
cate hoods.  Trevnor  found  himself  trying  to  determine  by  its 
eyes  alone  the  beauty  of  a  face  or  the  sweetness  of  a  shy 
spirit.  •:  Secure  behind  clinging  crepe  they  looked  more 
diroctly  into  his  own  dark  eyes,  concealing  neither  amusement 
nof  mutual  admiration  under  his  ardent  glances. 
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In  fact,  those  glances  were  often  more  ardent  than  he  him- 
self realized,  and  Fate  was  already  preparing  a  challenge  for 
this  bold  knight,  a  challenge  that  should  come  to  him  in  the 
dainty  guise  he  so  admired. 

One  clear  winter's  morning,  when  Fujisan  rose  over  the 
southern  horizon  of  blue  house  roofs  like  a  great  wedge  of 
crystal  ready  to  pry  the  azure  down  off  heaven  itself,  Trevnor 
crossed  Nihon  Bashi  at  the  usual  hour.  Zukins  thronged 
thickly  here.  There  were  little  housewives  hurrying  to  bar- 
gain sales  advertised  in  the  morning's  paper,  "geisha"  bent 
eagerly  toward  theatres  or  pleasure  parties,  dainty  school- 
girls with  books  and  luncheon  boxes  of  cold  rice  in  their  long 
sleeves.  Trevnor  had  begun  to  recognize  some  of  these  lat- 
ter at  sight,  and  fancied  that  cheeks  glowed  pinker  through 
the  thin  crepe  as  he  passed.  Suddenly  a  well-appointed 
"jinricksha"  came  rattling  toward  him  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  felt  rather  than  saw  that  something  unusual 
lurked  under  that  pearl-gray  "zukin,"  and  looking  squarely 
into  its  folds  his  heart  wrenched  its  moorings,  for  there,  like 
spring  violets  under  a  soft  gray  mist,  had  looked  and  laughed 
at  him  two  wonderful  bright  blue  eyes. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  blue  eyes  under  "zukins"  are  as 
little  to  be  expected  in  Japan  as  would  be  Wattcau  sheep  on 
fans,  or  Wagner's  music  in  a  Shinto  temple.  Trevnor  was  an 
impulsive  person — much  too  impulsive  his  elder  sister  was 
wont  to  declare.  Prodding  his  steed  violently  with  a  cane  he 
roared  to  him  to  turn  about  and  run  the  other  way,  the  coolie, 
distracted  by  this  violence  to  his  person,  dropped  the  shafts 
to  the  vehicle,  at  which  the  young  man  barely  escaped  a  sud- 
den plunge  over  the  bridge  railing  into  the  crowded  canal 
below.  By  the  time  he  had  regained  his  balance  the  pearl- 
gray  "zukin"  had  disappeared. 

For  many  days  after  this  Trevnor  was  careful  to  cross 
Nihon  Bashi  at  exactly  the  same  hour ;  but  all  in  vain.  Then 
he  changed  the  hour,  going  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes 
later,  but  never  a  glimpse  of  blue  eyes  did  he  see.  After  some 
weeks  of  disappointment  the  young  man  became  surly,  even 
profane,  and  was  used  to  employ  inexcusable  phraseology 
whenever  the  bridge  was  passed  and  a  new  failure  added  to  the 
many  old.  Streets  ceased  to  interest  him.  He  lived  for  "zukins" 
only.  The  sight  of  a  pearl-gray  head,  daintily  set,  sickened  him 
with  sudden  hope,  only  to  be  followed  by  hot  disappointment. 
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About  two  months  after  his  first  arid  only  meeting  with  the 
blue  eyes,  the  Hon.  John's  "jinricksha"-man  explained  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  pay  certain  post-mortem  honors  to  his 
grandmother,  who  had  died  some  years  before,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  the  province  where  she 
was  buried  in  order  to  fulfil  properly  this  pious  duty.  His 
master,  after  granting  a  week's  absence,  decided  not  to  take 
another  man  for  so  short  an  interval,  but  to  walk  to  and  fro 
from  his  office,  a  course  at  once  beneficial  to  his  pockets  and 
his  health. 

By  this  time  hope  of  seeing  the  blue  eyes  was  almost  at  an 
end.  Tokio  is  a  wilderness — ^a  desert  of  houses,  Trevnor  told 
himself.  He  still  crossed  the  bridge  twice  a  day,  but  once 
across  it,  varied  the  monotony  of  his  course  by  the  use  of 
divers  byways,  narrow  streets  and  alleys. 

It  was  a  windy  day,  dusty,  parched,  cold,  yet  at  the  same 
time  too  warm  in  the  sun.  Making  his  way  across  the  bridge 
Trevnor  could  scarcely  withstand  the  fierce  tornado  that  swept 
down  the  channel  of  the  canals.  His  overcoat  was  a  burden, 
the  sun  blinding,  but  an  umbrella  impossible.  He  was  glad 
to  find  comparative  shade  and  shelter  in  the  network  of  little 
streets  beyond. 

All  at  once  a  "jinricksha,"  with  the  top  up,  turned  sharply 
the  comer  just  in  front  of  him,  careening  so  that  from  within 
he  heard  a  low  feminine  cry  of  fear. 

"That  is  no  Japanese  voice,"  thought  the  young  man,  and 
gazed  with  throbbing  heart  toward  the  hurrying  "jinricksha." 

He  could  see  only  the  back  of  the  occupant's  head,  but  there 
was  something  familiar  in  its  dainty  poise,  and — ^the  "zukin" 
was  pearl-gray.    Trevnor  hastened  his  steps  almost  to  a  run. 

The  "jinricksha"  was  making  for  another  corner.  The  wind 
blew  flat  against  the  hollow  hood  of  the  little  vehicle — ^a  sud- 
den gust,  an  inconveniently  large  stone  among  the  pebbles, 
and  "jinricksha,"  coolie,  "zukin"  and  all  went  over  sidewise 
to  the  ground. 

In  one  instant  Trevnor  was  on  the  spot.  Kindly  Japanese 
ran  out  from  tiny  doors  and  shops  to  give  assistance,  countless 
children  sprang  up  from  the  very  dust  of  the  street  and  stood 
gaping  in  passive  wonder ;  a  jaunty  little  policeman  came  up 
at  a  trot.  But  Trevnor  had  already  righted  the  "jinricksha," 
and  was  trying  to  extract  its  occupant. 

He  felt  his  hands  pushed  away. 
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"I — I  am  not  hurt  in  the  least,  I  assure  you;  only  a  little 
shaken  up." 

"But,  permit  me,  may  I  not  call  a  more  careful  '  'ricksha'? 
You  must  be  bruised,  startled " 

"Not  at  all  hurt,  I  assure  you."  The  clear  voice  had  this 
time  a  laugh  in  it.  "I  thank  you  so  much.  Take,"  this  to  her 
shamefaced  steed  now  standing  in  an  apologetic  an^  crest- 
fallen attitude  between  the  shafts.  "Bad  Take!  Go  more 
slow!    'Warni'Take!    'Yoroshii'!" 

"But — but,"  stammered  the  wretched  Trevnor,  clinging 
desperately  ta  the  vehicle,  "surely  you  had  better  rest  a  little." 

"Home  will  be  the  best  place  for  that."  Her  eyes  gleamed 
maddeningly  through  the  "zukin"  folds.  "I  am  quite  near  my 
home.    Thank  you  so  much.    Take,  'yoroshii' !" 

Take  trotted  off  briskly,  leaving  Trevnor  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  upturned  faces,  curious,  impassive  Oriental  faces,  with 
never  a  blink  to  their  mysterious  eyes  or  an  exclamation  for 
their  impassive  lips.    He  was  oblivious  of  spectators. 

"It  might  as  well  not  have  happened,"  he  was  murmurins^ 
angrily  to  himself.  "Why  did  she  need  to  go  off  like  that?" 
And  he  strode  through  the  silent  crowd  as  if  it  were  a  sea  of 
grain. 


It  was  at  an  imperial  ball.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Trevnor  had  at 
first  declined  to  attend,  knowing  that  ladies  did  not  wear 
"zukins"  in  ballrooms.  At  the  last  moment,  however  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  in  due  time  appeared  in  his  best  Lon- 
don suit  and  his  most  bored  expression.  Several  male  ac- 
quaintances approached  him  and  offered  to  introduce  him  to 
some  of  the  ladies  present.  He  carefully  avoided  the  eyes  of 
the  American  Minister  and  wife,  pretended  not  to  understand 
the  English  of  some  well-meaning  Japanese  masters  of  cere- 
mony, and  was  altogether  sulky. 

All  at  once  he  was  conscious  of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes.  They 
shot  past  him  in  a  waltz ;  but  their  blue  arrow  was  left  in  his 
heart.  He  watched  the  owner  of  them,  a  slim,  blonde  girl,  as 
one  fascinated.  The  music  stopped,  and  people  began  to 
group  themselves  around  in  little  conversational  oases.  Trev- 
nor seized  the  nearest  acquaintance  by  the  arm. 

"Who,  for  heaven's  sake! — ^who  is  that  lady — ^a  blond 
directly  under  the  French  flag?" 
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The  person  addressed  rescued  his  arm,  rubbed  it,  adjusted 
his  monocle,  and  looked. 

**Where?  Oh,  I  see.  That  is  the  pretty  little  wife  of  the 
American  attache." 

Trevnor  felt  his  heart  in  his  boot  heel. 

*'She's — she's  a  beauty,"  he  faltered.    **Been  married  long?" 

'Longer  than  she  cares  to  own,"  laughed  the  other.  **She  s 
a  nice  little  woman,  but  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
Miss  Carey,  the  girl  from  Baltimore,  who  is  spending  the 
winter  with  her.  That  is  she,  a  few  steps  beyond,  just  bowing 
to  the  English  Minister." 

Trevnor  actually  tottered.    The  relief  was  too  great. 

**That's  the  one  I  meant.  Present  me,"  he  managed  to 
articulate. 

His  friend  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

"Is  it  safe?  You  seem  a  little  weak  in  the  under-pinnings. 
Hadn't  you  better  have  a  bromo  first?" 

"Nonsense!  You  know  I  hadn't!  For  heaven's  sake,  in- 
troduce me  before  the  next  dance." 

Miss  Carey  saw  them  coming.  Her  cheeks  grew  redder 
than  the  red  flowers  of  the  potted  plum-tree  near  at  hand. 
Trevnor  drew  her  aside.    He  was  an  impulsive  youth. 

"I've  been  tangled  in  the  folds  of  a  *zukin'  for  months,"  he 
said.    "Why  did  you  wear  it?" 

Miss  Carey  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Why?"  she  echoed.  "Perhaps  because  I  thought  it  might 
be — ^safer." 

Deliberately,  slowly,  she  lifted  her  hand  in  its  pearl-gray 
glove  and  laid  it  across  her  face,  under  the  eyes,  where  the 
lower  fold  of  the  "zukin"  comes.  And  then  she  looked  up  at 
him  and  laughed,  but  there  was  something  in  their  mischiev- 
ous depths  that  hadn't  been  there  on  the  bridge  or  even  before 
the  little  paper  shop. 

"You  darling!"  whispered  the  young  man  to  himself,  "I 
shall  win  those  eyes  or  drown  myself  in  the  moat  tryirtg  it." 
Then  he  laughed  and  said :  "Perhaps  it  was  safer.  I  remove 
my  curse.  Blessed  be  all  'zukins'  from  this  day  hence !  May 
I  have  the  honor  of  the  next?" 

**It  is  promised,  but — as   you   are  such   an   old  acquaint- 


ance  " 


Trevnor  drew  the  pearl-gray  glove  through  his  arm. 
"There  is  a  conservatory,"  he  remarked.     His  dark  eyes 
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devoured  her  delicate  face,  the  temples  with  pale  threads  of 
gold  rufHed  about  it,  the  pretty,  rounded  chin,  the  childlike 
mouth. 

Her  cheeks  grew  red  again. 

"Oh,  for  a  'zukin'!"  she  sighed. 

And  then  they  went  in  under  the  palms  and  blossoming 
plum-trees  and  Japanese  flags,  and  the  place  of  dancers  knew 
them  no  more. 


JACOB:    A   COMEDY* 

By  Katharine  S,  MAcguoiD 


'   was    May — not    the    imitation   of   winter,    to 
which  the  Mays  of  past  years  have  accustomed 
us,  but  a  genial  and  sparkling  May  (like  this 
one),  exhilarating,  though  exhausting;  it  had 
come  suddenly  to  the  Hague  after  months  of 
bitterly  cold  weather,  and  already,  as  though 
by  magical  influence,  the  long  beech-avenues 
looked  green.    To-day   the   silky  leaves   were 
'  unrolling   their   delicate   red   fringes,  as   they 
g  off  the  sticky  brown  overcoats  which  had  so 
ielded  them  from  the  wind.    For  once  the  poets 
were  proved  true  men;  under  the  trees  in  the  park  the 
ground  was  carpeted  with  star-like  anemone  flowers,  gleam- 
ing above  their  nests   of   dark   leaves;   also,  but   these   were 
fewer,  golden  aconite  blossoms  twinkled  above  the  brown- 
red  beech-mast ;  the  wind-flowers  were  already  fading ;  the 
favorite  wild   flowers   to-day   were   scented    violets,  growing 
close  among  the  projecting  tree-roots. 

A  mother  and  daughter  sat  resting  on  a  bench  in  the  park, 
under  one  of  the  trees  on  the  right  of  the  broad  carriage-road, 
while  the  two  young  fellows  who  had  joined  them  in  their 
walk  were  seeking  for  violets  on  the  farther  side  of  the  double 
avenue,  as  if  the  fate  of  a  wager  depended  on  their  success  in 
finding  the  small  fragrant  blossoms. 

The  young  girl,  Marie  Van  den  Hengel,  felt  very  happy  as 
she  sat  watching  the  violet-gatherers  in  the  glancing  lights 
and  shadows  along  the  avenue.  Behind  this  was  a  long  piece 
of  water,  varied  by  small  islands,  already  shaded  by  the  tender 
green  of  spring  leafage ;  many-hued  ducks  and  snowy  swans 
•From  "Leisure  Hour." 
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swam  lazily  in  and  out  between  these  islands ;  the  trees  of  the 
avenue  met  loftily  overhead ;  in  the  distance  the  woods  thick- 
ened till  they  formed  a  red  gray  mist  of  swelling  buds. 

Serene  calm  lay  on  everything,  and  provoked  laziness,  nor 
was  the  long,  slow  caw  of  the  rooks  a  hindrance  to  this  sen- 
sation ;  on  the  whole,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Mevrouw  Van 
den  Hengel  fell  asleep. 

But  for  her  modern  costume  this  Dutch  lady  might  have 
come  direct  out  of  a  picture  by  Terburg  or  Gerard  Dow ;  she 
had  the  pale,  delicate  skin,  the  large,  drooping  eyelids,  the 
scanty  show  of  wavy  fair  hair,  which  those  masters  painted; 
there  was  also  the  same  sadness  about  her  mouth.  She  looked 
peaceful,  flavorless  and  dull. 

Turning  from  mother  to  daughter,  a  contrast  was  exhibited 
as  striking  as  that  between  the  creamy  wind-flowers  under  the 
trees  and  the  bunch  of  china  roses  which  the  girl  had  fastened 
to  the  front  of  her  gown.  There  was  no  lack  of  either  flavor 
or  of  brilliance  in  this  young  maiden,  she  sparkled  like  morn- 
ing dew  in  sunshine.  Her  coquettish  little  gray  hat,  with  its 
loops  of  gray  ribbon  and  its  white  feather,  sent  a  shadow  over 
her  eyes,  but  they  gleamed  brightly  through  it,  and  smiled  in 
answer  to  her  curved  red  lips,  just  now  parted,  and  showing 
dainty  little  teeth.  Her  skin  was  fine  and  white,  and  her  soft 
golden  hair  made  pretty  crisp  waves  at  the  blue-veined  tem- 
ples and  near  the  delicate  pink  ears;  but  Marie's  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead,  and  only  showed  a  few 
shining  tendrils  curling  like  the  line  of  sea  foam  on  a  wave. 

Marie's  gray  gown  fitted  well,  and  showed  just  the  figure 
needed  to  match  her  face ;  it  was  supple,  and  yet  fully  rounded, 
and  when  she  raised  her  little  head  to  look  at  the  violet-gath- 
erers her  throat  showed  white  and  round. 

She  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  the  young  fellows  heard 
it ;  they  both  rose  and  came  toward  her  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  double  avenue. 

The  tallest  and  brownest,  a  dark-eyed  man  with  a  thought- 
ful face,  had  gathered  a  large  bunch  of  violets ;  his  companion 
followed  slowly,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  the  tiny  bunch  of 
flowers  in  his  hand.  He  was  fair  and  slender,  and  his  blue 
eyes  looked  weak. 

"See  what  has  happened  to  mamma,"  Marie  said  mischiev- 
ously, and  they  laughed  like  three  children. 

Humfried  Pak,  the  tall  violet-gatherer,  was  the  son  of  a 
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wealthy  manufacturer;  he  was  well-dressed,  and  rather 
handsome. 

**Mademoiselle  Marie,"  he  said  in  French,  **will  you  count 
our  flowers?  You  promised  that  whoever  gathered  you  the 
biggest  bunch  should  walk  home  beside  you." 

Delicate-faced  Franz  sighed  at  this.  He  was  a  student  from 
Leyden  University,  and  he  was  now  staying  at  the  Hague 
for  rest. 

Marie  raised  her  pretty  eyebrows  and  looked  appealingly  at 
Mijnheer  Pak. 

**Did  I  say  that?"  she  asked  doubtfully.  "Cannot  I  walk 
home  between  you?  It  is  always  more  amusing  to  have  two 
companions  than  only  one,  is  it  not,  Franz  ?" 

Franz  Van  Wijnhoff  gave  her  a  grateful  glance;  the  little 
orange-eyed  blossoms  were  already  fainting  in  his  hot  hands ; 
his  face  had  flushed,  while  his  forehead  was  pale,  and  the 
corners  of  his  collar  drooped  limply. 

Humfried  Pak  arranged  his  flowers  in  a  trim  nosegay  and 
presented  it  to  Marie. 

She  thanked  him,  and  then  she  turned  to  Franz  Van 
Wijnhoff. 

"Do  not  trouble  to  count  yours,  you  look  so  tired;  sit  down 
and  rest.  I  shall  not  count  either  nosegay;  it  shsdl  be  as  I 
said,  I  will  walk  home  between  you,"  she  added  with  a  pretty 
little  air  of  authority,  but  with  so  sweet  a  smile  that  Heer  Pak 
was  mollified.    He  could  not,  however,  resist  saying: 

"Then  you  do  not  mean  a  thing  when  you  say  it.  Made- 
moiselle?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Mijnheer,  that  is  what  I  do  mean.  Ah  I  do  not 
frown" — her  sweet  childish  voice  matched  her  smile — ^**I  am 
going  to  keep  my  word ;  you  shall  walk  beside  me,  but  it  can- 
not hurt  you,  or  undo  my  promise,  if  Jonker  Franz  walks  on 
the  other  side.  We  can  start  now;  see,  mamma  is  opening 
her  eyes." 

Marie  looked  as  sweet  and  bright  as  a  ripe  cherry,  Pak  told 
himself;  it  was  something  to  have  gained  the  right  to  walk 
beside  this  fair  young  creature;  he  had  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  consider  himself  favored  by  such  a  chance.  Marie 
had  only  just  left  school,  and  he  knew  that  so  pretty  a  girl 
would  soon  attract  plenty  of  attention  at  the  Hague ;  he  liked 
to  feel  that  he  was  on  more  intimate  terms  than  any  of  the 
new  admirers  who  would  soon  flock  round  her. 
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"Dear  me,"  said  Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  drowsily,  "I 
fancy  the  heat  nearly  sent  me  to  sleep.  I  thought  you  two 
were  going  to  gather  violets."    She  looked  at  the  young  men. 

Marie  laughed.  "You  have  had  a  good,  long  nap,  dear 
mother;  see,  here  are  violets  for  you."  She  gave  her  mother 
half  of  Humfried  Pak's  offering. 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  rose  slowly  from  the  bench,  and 
shook  the  lace  of  her  mantle  free  from  the  brown  sheaths 
which  had  fallen  on  it  during  her  slumber;  then  she  gazed 
vacantly  up  and  down  the  avenue,  and  finally  turned  toward 
the  Hag^e. 

*'Come!"  Marie  looked  at  the  space  between  her  and  her 
mother,  and  then  at  Humfried  Pak. 

He  felt  rebellious,  he  wanted  to  walk  on  the  farther  side; 
but  Franz  Van  Wijnhoflf  had  already  placed  himself  there,  so 
they  moved  on  four  abreast. 

The  trees  met  overhead  in  grand  pointed  arches.  Pres- 
ently, when  the  party  turned  into  a  wider  avenue  that  crossed 
their  way,  they  had  a  lofty  aisle  on  either  side,  formed  by 
double  rows  of  trees — in  about  three  places  a  stately  beech- 
tree  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  pathway,  as  though  it  had 
strayed  there,  mossed  and  venerable-looking,  but  powerless 
to  resume  its  former  place.  They  crossed  some  lesser  ave- 
nues, which  took,  some  an  upward  and  some  a  downward 
course;  the  great  trees  cast  broad  shadows  along  the  grace- 
ful slopes  they  made,  till,  as  the  wood  became  thicker,  the 
avenues  curved  away  and  the  eye  could  no  longer  follow  them. 

Marie  began  to  laugh  in  a  pleasant  little  rippling  fashion. 

"Mamma,"  she  said  saucily,  "do  you  call  this  amusing? 
Both  these  gentlemen  said  they  wished  to  walk  with  me,  and 
I  have  been  waiting  all  these  minutes  to  see  which  would 
speak  first.  Ah,  Mijnheer  Pak" — she  shook  her  pretty  head 
at  him — "it  is  a  good  thing  I  did  not  walk  alone  with  you ; 
that  might  have  been  still  more  dull — I  should  not  have  had 
even  mamma  to  speak  to.    Has  no  one  anything  to  say?" 

"Pardon  me.  Mademoiselle,  I  am  sometimes  shy  of  speak- 
ing before  others.  Shall  I  tell  the  truth,  and  confess  that  I 
have  been  wondering  what  you  were  thinking  about?" 

Marie  turned  to  the  student. 

"And  you,  Jonker  Franz,  what  is  your  excuse  for  silence?" 

The  young  fellow  blushed  like  a  girl. 

"I — I  was  dreaming." 
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"Now,  you,  mamma,  you  must  also  confess." 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  was  taken  aback,  but  her  placid 
face  soon  recovered  its  peaceful  expression. 

''I  was  planning  a  new  dish,  dear  child,"  she  said  with  a 
complacent  smile. 

She  had  indeed  been  telling  herself  that,  as  her  new  cook 
had  the  reputation  for  confectionery  skill,  she  should  bid  her 
make  a  conserve  of  violets ;  but  it  seemed  ungracious  to  say 
before  her  daughter's  admirers  that  their  hard  work  had  only 
provided  material  for  the  stew-pan. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  concert  to-night,  madame?"  Pak 
said.  "A  brilliant  company  is  announced — you  will  surely  go?" 

Marie's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Let  us  go,  mamma — I  should  so  enjoy  it.  Yes,  we 
must  go." 

"Yes,  dear  child,  you  shall  enjoy  the  next.  To-night,  your 
father  has  an  engagement ;  we  cannot  go  alone." 

"You  will  permit  me  to  be  your  escort,"  Pak  said. 

He  had  a  masterful  nature,  and  he  did  not  think  a  woman 
could  judge  for  herself,  especially  so  soft  and  smooth-looking 
a  woman  as  Marie's  mother.  When  a  girl  was  young  and 
pretty,  Humfried  Pak  was  willing  to  submit  to  her  whims; 
but  when  a  woman  had  lost  her  good  looks,  and  had  become 
sobered  down  by  matrimony,  he  thought  she  should  go  into 
harness  and  do  the  will  of  others. 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  was  an  obedient  wife,  but  she 
obeyed  the  will  of  one  man  only. 

"Thank  you,  Mijnheer,"  she  said  placidly,  "my  husband 
prefers  to  accompany  us  to  public  places." 

She  was  looking  forward,  and  she  saw  an  open  carriage, 
with  a  good  pair  of  horses,  and  a  smart  coachman,  coming 
toward  them. 

"Ah !  here  is  Jan ;  I  told  him  to  meet  us  in  the  Park,  to  save 
us  the  fatigue  of  walking  home.  Gentlemen,"  she  bowed,  "I 
thank  you  for  your  company.    Good-day." 

H. 

The  house  of  Marie's  father,  Mijnheer  Van  den  Hengel, 
was  at  some  distance  from  Het  Bosch,  as  the  big  park  is 
called ;  it  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  beautiful  avenue-shaded 
road  that  leads  to  Scheveningen. 
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The  pleasant  white  house  stood  some  way  back  from  the 
avenue.  Behind  it  was  a  wood  of  those  fine  old  trees  that 
seem  to  watch  over  the  Hague;  these  cast  a  cool  shadow  at 
each  side  of  the  house. 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  garden  brilUant  to-day  with 
plots  of  blue  and  yellow  hyacinths  and  red  and  white  tulips ; 
the  garden  was  bordered  by  the  steep  grassed  bank  of  a  nar- 
now  canal  which  divided  it  from  the  footway  of  the  avenue. 
Reaching  up  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  top  of  this  bank 
there  glowed  a  golderT  mass  of  marsh-marigold  blossoms  sun- 
ning themselves  in  the  warm  evening  light,  which  also 
brought  into  view  the  vivid  green  of  their  shining  leaves.  At 
one  comer  of  the  garden  a  little  summer-house  turned  its 
back  on  the  canal,  and  was  screened  from  the  observation  of 
wayfarers.  The  green  summer-house  had  gilded  cupolas  on 
each  of  its  eight  sides,  and  a  gilded  weather-cock  on  the  top  of 
its  pointed  roof;  it  was  painted  red  inside,  the  benches  were 
green,  and  there  were  red  and  green  panes  of  glass  in  the 
little  pointed  windows. 

But  these  last  details  could  hardly  be  seen,  for  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke  filled  the  interior.  Mijnheer  Van  den  Hengel 
laid  his  pipe  on  the  table,  and  the  vapor  gradually  rolled  away 
from  him  in  long,  lazy  wreaths;  then  one  saw  a  middle-aged 
man  of  medium  height,  with  a  square,  sagacious  head  and 
face,  eyes  deeply  sunk  under  heavy  gray  eyebrows;  these 
were  matched  in  color  by  his  thick,  closely  cropped  hair. 

At  this  moment  the  perplexed  look  on  his  face  was  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  his  strongly  outlined  mouth  and  chin, 
with  the  calm  penetration  of  his  deep-set  eyes ;  it  was  also  an 
unusual  expression,  Mijnheer  Van  den  Hengel  being  far  more 
accustomed  to  remove  the  troubles  of  others  than  to  be  puz- 
zled by  a  trouble  of  his  own ;  but  he  had  just  received  a  pro- 
posal as  puzzling  as  it  was  unwelcome. 

His  companion  was  a  short,  stout  man  of  about  his  own 
age,  with  a  broad  olive-hued  face,  a  fish-like  mouth,  a  short 
hooked  nose,  and  keen,  dark  eyes.  As  Van  den  Hengel 
looked  at  him,  his  refined  perceptions  told  him  that  his  good 
business  friend,  Jacob  Warendorf,  would  be  a  very  unsuitable 
husband  for  his  blooming  daughter  Marie. 

"I  confess  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise,"  he  said,  after  a 
long  pause.  "Our  little  girl  is  so  young,  and  she  has  so  lately 
left  school,  that  to  me  she  is  still  only  a  laughing  child.   P?^r- 
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don  me,  my  friend,  if  I  say  I  should  regret  to  see  her  so  early 
exchange  her  light-hearted  gayety  for  the  cares  of  matrimony 
and  housekeeping." 

This  long  speech  was  not  foreign  to  the  habits  of  Mijnheer 
Van  den  Hengel,  who,  being  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Town  Council,  was  well  accustomed  to  display  his  eloquence 
in  the  Binnen  Hof ;  but  he  had  spoken  with  unusual  hesita- 
tion, not  against  his  conviction,  but  because  he  feared  to 
wound  his  companion. 

Van  den  Hengel  had  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  in,  for  Mijn- 
heer Warendorf  went  on  smoking  as  calmly  as  he  had  done 
before  his  friend  spoke.  The  smoke-cloud  between  them 
again  became  dense. 

Jacob  Warendorf  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Marie 
Van  den  Hengel,  and  he  had  prepared  himself  for  this  inter- 
view, which  he  had  planned  some  weeks  ago.  He  had  on  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  for  the  occasion,  and  his  dark,  glossy  hair 
had  been  cut  and  arranged  by  the  best  French  "coiffeur"  in 
the  Hoogstraat;  he  wore  his  most  valuable  diamond  as  a 
breast-pin;  'he  was  now  asking  himself  why  he,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  Hague,  with  another  house  of  business  at 
Amsterdam,  should  be  troubled  because  this  doting  papa  did 
not  wish,  at  first  hearing,  to  part  from  his  pretty  little  girl. 

One  of  Warendorf's  business  axioms  was,  that  if  you  lay 
a  plan  well  and  leave  it  to  mellow,  success  is  certain.  "Tout 
vient  a  qui  sait  attendre."  Hurry  and  impatience  should,  he 
thought,  in  a  business  matter  be  kept  under  restraint ;  but  in 
this  wooing  of  Marie,  Jacob  Warendorf  discovered  in  himself 
a  most  unusual  impatience ;  his  natural  astuteness  warned  him 
to  hurry  his  courtship;  there  would  soon  be,  he  was  sure, 
rivals  for  the  possession  of  such  a  lovely  creature. 

He  believed  that  the  pretty  Marie  liked  him;  last  Sunday, 
when  he  sat  beside  her  at  a  concert,  she  had  listened  to  his  talk 
with  the  sweetest  attention,  and  when  they  parted  she  said, 
"Why  do  you  not  come  to  see  my  mother,  Mijnheer?" 

He  had  occasionally  seen  Marie  as  she  came  out  of  church, 
and  had  walked  home  with  her  and  her  mother,  and  the  girl 
always  smiled  pleasantly  at  him.  He  had  had,  too,  what  he 
called  "first  chance"  with  the  young  beauty. 

The  day  her  parents  brought  her  home  from  her  Utrecht 
school,  Warendorf  had  traveled  in  the  same  railway  compart- 
ment, and  her  father  had  introduced  his  old  friend  to  Marie. 
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Her  beauty  and  her  fresh  liveliness  had  strongly  impressed 
Jacob,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  do  without  this 
charming  young  creature ;  he  knew  that,  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  he  was  a  most  desirable  husband,  and  there  could  be 
no  reason,  he  argued,  for  a  delay  which  might  expose  his 
future  wife  to  overtures  from  less  suitable  admirers.  His 
town-house  was  ready  to  receive  a  wife,  and  he  had  lately 
bought  a  seaside  villa;  he  felt  sure  that  this  would  please 
Marie.  He  was  also  ready — ^yes,  he  was  more  than  ready,  he 
was  eager — to  take  possession  of  so  charming  a  wife. 

He  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  shook  the  ashes  into  the  lit- 
tle tray  before  him,  and  then  held  the  amber  mouthpiece  bal- 
anced between  his  fat  thumb  and  forefinger;  the  pipe  was  a 
beautiful  bit  of  meerschaum,  carved  in  the  form  of  a  mermaid. 

'*Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy,  my  friend."  His  rapid  as- 
sertive tones  made  a  contrast  to  the  gentle  voice  of  Van  den 
Hengel.  "My  wife,"  he  puffed  out  his  cheeks  with  the  word, 
"will  not  have  any  cares;  Mevrouw  Warendorf  will  have  all 
she  wants  and  much  more;  she  will  have  finer  jewels,  better 
dresses,  more  luxuries,  more  servants  than  any  lady  at  the 
Hague."  He  counted  off  each  item  on  his  fingers.  "She  will 
have  every  article  of  furniture  or  decoration  that  she  desires ; 
she  will  have  carriages,  English  horses,  everything;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you,  my  friend,  thait  she  will  besides  live  in  a 
very  fine  house." 

Van  den  Hengel  waved  his  hand,  as  though  to  push  away 
these  offers. 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  admit  that  these  are  all 
fine  things;  but  such  wealth  as  yours  brings  heavy  responsi- 
bilities, heavier  than  a  smaller  income  would  bring;  my  dear 
child  is  not  old  enough  to  undertake  such  responsibilities." 

"Pardon  me,  my  respected  friend,  I  assure  you  that  my  wife 
will  never  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  responsibility;  I 
have  always  managed  my  house  and  my  household,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  after  marriage.  Yes,  yes,"  Jacob  went 
on  rapidly,  "my  wife  will  have  all  the  enjoyments  I  can  put 
into  her  life,  and  she  will  be  shielded  from  every  vexation,  and 
— ^and  I  shall  be  devoted  to  her." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  squared  his  shoulders — he 
panted  a  little  with  excitement;  he  was  really,  according  to 
his  views,  very  much  in  love  with  this  flower-like  maiden  of 
seventeen,  but  he  thought  that  his  friend  was  not  sufficiently 
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impressed  by  the  advantages  of  the  generous  offer  he  had 
made.    He  looked  inquiringly  at  Van  den  Hengel. 

Marie's  father  did  not  know  how  to  answer;  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  wife  might  help  in  this  dilemma.  He 
said  to  himself,  *' Marrying  is  a  woman's  business,  Sophie  will 
certainly  be  of  some  use.  She  will  manage  him."  Usually 
he  set  little  store  by  his  Sophie's  judgment.  He  did  not  want 
to  offend  his  friend,  and  he  thought  his  wife  would  not  be 
willing  to  part  with  Marie  just  as  she  had  beg^n  to  enjoy  her 
companionship. 

"My  good  friend,"  he  said,  "let  us  go  in  and  talk  to  Mev- 
rouw  Van  den  Hengel;  a  mother  understands  her  daughter 
better  than  her  father  does  on  such  a  point  as  marriage;  my 
wife  will  frankly  tell  you  what  she  thinks  of  your  proposal." 

Jacob  Warendorf  rose  and  made  a  stiff  bow,  but  he  looked 
extremely  grave. 

It  occurred  to  the  elder  man  as  he  also  rose  that  he  had 
been  uncourteous. 

"Let  me  express  to  you,"  he  said  cordially,  "how  truly  I 
value  this  mark  of  your  appreciation,  and  how  much  I  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  so  kindly  wished  to  confer  on  us." 
He  bowed  as  he  spoke,  and  Jacob  gave  a  gracious  smile. 

"That  I  am  about  to  confer,  you  mean,  for,  my  friend,  I  am 
resolved  to  be  your  son-in-law,  now  that  I  understand  that 
you  approve  my  suit." 

Jacob  Warendorf  felt  so  elated  as  he  followed  his  host 
through  the  garden  that  he  determined  to  send  an  order  to 
Van  Laun,  the  famous  florist  of  Rotterdam,  to  fill  Mijnheer 
Van  den  Hengel's  garden  next  September  with  twice  its  usual 
quantity  of  rare  bulbs. 

He  chuckled.  This  gift  would  be  singularly  appropriate, 
he  thought;  he  was  going  to  rob  the  home  of  its  choicest 
flower,  and  in  return  it  should  be  enriched  with  an  abundance 
of  spring  blossoms.  He  became  absolutely  cheerful  as  he 
considered  this  idea. 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  was  seated  at  a  small  round 
table  near  one  of  the  windows  of  her  richly  furnished  draw- 
ing-room— furnished  exactly  as  she  had  found  it  when  she 
first  took  possession  of  it. 

Mijnheer  Van  den  Hengel  kept  a  good  table,  he  had  excel- 
lent wine,  and  he  was  very  hospitable  to  a  few  old  and  intimate 
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friends ;  he  also  liked  to  see  his  wife  and  daughter  fashionably 
dressed;  but  he  would  have  considered  it  wasteful  to  permit 
any  change  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  his  house ;  in- 
deed, every  article  in  it  looked  as  bright  and  spotless  as  when 
it  left  the  upholsterer's  shop  eighteen  years  before. 

The  furniture  was  too  elaborate ;  the  cabinets  were  not  only 
carved,  they  were  also  inlaid  with  many-colored  woods ;  they 
had  twisted  wooden  pillars  at  each  corner,  and  a  surprising 
display  of  heavy  gilt  mounts  on  the  drawers. 

Large  French  vases  with  raised  earthenware  flowers,  the 
colors  of  which  left  much  to  be  desired;  a  violet-hued  Jap- 
anese screen,  and  a  smartly  trimmed  work-table,  which  jarred 
with  it;  also  some  too  brilliant  needlework  cushions  on  the 
sofa  neutralized  the  effect  of  two  grand  old  Delft  jars  on  the 
mantelshelf,  and  some  curious  plaques  of  the  same  ware  on  the 
wall ;  the  fine  ^native  faience  being  huddled  into  the  back- 
ground for  the  display  of  pink  and  blue  Bohemian  glass, 
which  shone  glaringly  on  the  marble  top  of  a  Louis  Quatorze 
ormolu  table. 

The  small,  square  looking-glass  placed  outside  Mevrouw's 
window  might  have  warned  her  of  an  approaching  visitor,  had 
she  not  been  wholly  absorbed  in  the  work  over  which  she  sat 
bending. 

She  was  manufacturing,  from  dried  and  dyed  Alpine  grasses 
and  flowers  in  a  box  before  her,  a  gorgeous  card,  which  she 
meant  to  be  a  surprise  for  her  husband's  next  birthday;  the 
work  was  delicate  and  required  skill,  and  when  she  heard 
voices  the  patient  worker  started.  Her  pale  face  did  not,  how- 
ever, betray  emotion ;  as  the  gentlemen  came  in,  she  quickly 
let  her  handkerchief  fall  over  her  work  of  art,  and  rose  to  re- 
ceive them. 

When  the  first  greetings  had  been  exchanged.  Van  den 
Hengel  began  to  explain  his  friend's  wishes,  but  he  was  soon 
interrupted.  Mijnheer  Warendorf  drew  a  chair  close  to  that 
of  his  hostess,  and  turned  his  back  on  Van  den  Hengel,  thus 
making  himself  into  a  screen  between  the  husband  and  wife. 

'*Pardon  me,  Mevrouw,  permit  me  to  explain,"  he  said; 
"my  good  friend  here  has  referred  me  to  you  for  an  ianswer  to 
a — 3L  most  important  question.  Mevrouw  must  excuse  me, 
but  I  alone  can  explain  my  wishes." 

He  rose  up  quickly,  and  placed  his  bulky  body  before  her, 
for  he  saw  that  at  his  first  words  she  had  leaned  back  in  her 
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chair,  and  had  tried  to  catch  her  husband's  eye.  Van  den 
Hengel  also  rose  from  his  chair,  and  went  to  the  farthest  win- 
dow, where  he  stood  drumming  his  fingers  against  the  glass. 

"Mevrouw,"  Jacob  said  impressively,  **I  wish  for  permis- 
sion to  marry  your  very  charming  daughter.  You  have 
known  about  me  for  some  years — may  I  ask  whether  you  ob- 
ject to  me  as  a  son-in-law?'* 

Mevrouw  was  always  deliberate  in  thought,  word  and  act, 
and  this  direct  question  bewildered  her;  it  was  so  abruptly 
put,  quite  wanting,  she  thought,  the  conventional  courtesy 
needed  by  so  delicate  a  subject. 

She  looked  at  her  visitor,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  eager 
to  be  answered;  his  black  eyes  were  staring  at  her,  with  an 
alarming  and  hungry  expression;  she  felt  startled  as  well  as 
puzzled,  and  she  at  last  decided  that  the  easiest  way  would 
be  to  refer  the  question  to  her  daughter. 

*'I  can  have  no  objection  to  you,  Monsieur,"  she  said 
politely;  "but  our  dear  child  is  very  young." 

Jacob  looked  so  determined  that  she  felt  alarmed.  She 
looked  imploringly  toward  her  husband,  but  he  still  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  room,  drumming  on  the  window-pane; 
he  did  not  even  look  round  to  see  how  his  wife  was  getting 
on,  though  he  was  really  curious  to  know  whether  she  would 
be  able  to  influence  this  very  absolute  suitor. 

"Pardon  me,  Mevrouw,"  the  determined  voice  went  on, 
"^he  is  not  too  young."  Jacob  stepped  back,  put  his  head  on 
one  side,  and  contemplated  Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  with 
interest.  "Mevrouw,  your  daughter  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and  there  is  little  cause  for  wonder,  seeing  whose 
daughter  she  is." 

A  soft  tinge,  like  the  reflection  of  a  china-rose  petal,  showed 
on  the  matron's  pale  cheeks.  Jacob  gave  a  slight  grunt  of 
satisfaction.  "A  little  oil  loosens  the  tightest  stopper,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

"Permit  me  to  add,  Mevrouw,  your  charming  daughter  is 
exactly  what  I  want  in  a  wife.  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  make  her 
happy,  if  you  will  only  permit  me  to  win  her." 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  had  now  recovered  herself. 
She  again  looked  at  her  husband,  but  he  did  not  turn  his  head ; 
she  was  so  vexed  with  him  that  she  decided  to  settle  this  mat- 
ter without  him. 

She  smiled  up  into  Jacob's  dark,  keen  face. 
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"Certainly,  Mijnheer.  But  that  permission  is  all  that  we 
have  power  to  give ;  it  is  our  intention  to  leave  our  dear  child 
free  to  choose  as  she  pleases ;  Marie  must  decide  for  herself." 

Warendorf  bowed,  and  then  stood  so  upright  that  his  head 
was  bent  backward. 

''I  thank  you,  Mevrouw.  I  consider,  then,  that  the  affair  is 
arranged.  Look  at  me,  Mevrouw.  Have  I  the  appearance  of 
a  man  who  would  care  to  marry  a  girl  against  her  will?  No. 
Mevrouw,  I  thank  heaven  that  I  am  healthy  and  straight- 
limbed.  I  am  only  forty  years  old ;  there  is  nothing  in  me  to 
repel  affection ;  there  is,  I  hope,  much  that  may  attract  it.  I 
never  boast,  Mevrouw,  but  the  girl  I  elect  to  marry  will  be  as 
well  endowed  as  the  Queen  of  Holland  herself,  and  she  shall 
not  have  a  care  as  big  as  her  little  fingernail." 

The  mother  gave  him  an  approving  smile. 

*'Mijnheer,"  she  said  politely,  **your  proposal  is  flattering; 
I  will  speak  to  my  daughter,  and  will  let  you  know  her  de- 
cision.   As  I  have  said,  the  matter  rests  entirely  with  Marie." 

HI. 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  did  not  try  to  look  younger  than 
she  was.  She  did  not  bestow  much  time  or  thought  on  her 
dress,  although  she  was  careful  to  employ  a  good  dressmaker ; 
she  also  took  small  pleasure  in  discussing  the  foibles  and  mis- 
takes of  her  neighbors ;  she  was  therefore,  as  the  world  goes, 
justified  in  reckoning  herself  as  a  superior  woman. 

Still,  it  must  be  owned  that  she  was  greatly  elated  by  this 
prospect  of  a  wedding;  a  wedding  would  bring  such  a  de- 
lightful variety  into  the  quiet  of  her  monotonous  existence. 
It  is  true  that  she  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  losing  her 
daughter;  and  yet,  when  Marie  said  softly  and  sweetly,  "Yes. 
mamma,  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  Mijnheer  Warendorf,"  her 
mother  was  conscious  of  a  pleasant  inward  excitement,  al-. 
though  her  pale  eyebrows  rose*  with  surprise. 

"Well,  you  will  see  what  you  think  of  him,  dear  child ;  you 
will  hear  what  he  says.  Afterward  you  can  think  it  over,  and 
you  can  decide  whether  you  like  him  well  enough  to  take  him 
for  a  husband." 

Marie  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  looked  saucy. 

"I  did  not  say  I  was  ready  to  marry  him,  did  I,  mamma? 
Of  course,  I  must  marry  some  day  or  other,  and  perhaps  he 
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would  do  as  well  as  any  one  else,  if  he  can  give  me  all  I  want. 
I  fancy  he  would  be  a  kind  husband,  but  I  must  find  that  out. 
Oh,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult — I  shall  find  out,  you  will  see, 
mamma !" 

Marie's  ordinary  heedlessness,  and  her  kittenlike  playful- 
ness, had  not  prepared  her  mother  for  such  a  reasonable  an- 
swer; she  bent  down  and  kissed  her  daughter,  for  this  talk 
took  place  when  the  girl  came  into  her  mother's  room  to  say 
good-night. 

In  her  heart  Marie  was  surprised  that  her  mother  should  so 
soon  propose  a  husband  to  her;  she  had  only  been  at  home 
a  few  months,  and  she  had  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  period 
of  petting  and  admiration  in  her  own  home ;  she  had  thought 
too  that  her  parents  would  be  unwilling  to  lose  her. 

"I  do  not  say  I  will  marry  Mijnheer  Warendorf;  I  must 
hear  his  proposal  before  I  can  decide,"  she  said  with  a  pretty 
air  of  dignity.  **He  has  an  ugly  name,"  she  hesitated,  "and — 
and  he  is  not  handsome.  Good-night,  dear  mamma,  you  can 
tell  him  to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow ;  at  all  events,  it  will 
be  amusing.    Please  let  me  go,  dear,  now — I  am  sleepy." 

She  ran  off,  and  her  mother  went  to  bed,  and  had  broken 
dreams  of  her  daughter's  trousseau  and  of  the  wedding  feast 
— rolls  of  white  satin,  yards  of  Brussels  lace,  flowers,  jewels 
and  confectionery  would  get  mixed  up  together.  She  woke 
at  last,  crying  out  in  terror  to  the  cook,  who  seemed  to  be 
heaping  diamonds  instead  of  pounded  almonds  into  a  big 
spoon  for  the  icing  of  the  wedding-cake. 

She  told  her  husband  in  the  morning  how  Marie  had  re- 
ceived the  proposal,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  vexed ;  he  looked 
sad  and  disappointed.  He  read  his  paper  all  through  break- 
fast, and  only  spoke  to  complain  that  his  tea  was  weaker  than 
usual.  When  he  left  the  table  he  called  his  wife  into  the 
garden. 

"There  is  no  need  for  haste^"  he  said  gravely.  "Do  not  send 
for  Warendorf  to-day ;  it  is  more  dignified  to  wait  a  little,  and 
— and  it  is  possible  that  Marie  will  change  her  mind." 

Madame  Van  den  Hengel  felt  disappointed,  but  she  was  too 
discreet  to  let  her  husband  guess  at  the  satisfaction  with  which 
she  had  looked  forward  to  the  arrangement  of  a  wedding. 

"Very  well,  dear  friend,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  she  said ; 
and  Van  den  Hengel  went  to  the  Biennen  House,  satisfied 
that  he  had  given  his  little  daughter  time  for  reflection. 
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He  had  not,  however,  calculated  on  the  determination  of 
Jacob  Warendorf. 

In  the  afternoon  the  carriage  came  to  the  door,  and  Mev- 
rouw  Van  den  Hengel  sat  waiting  for  Marie  to  drive  with  her. 
The  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  in  walked  Mijn- 
heer  Warendorf  with  a  delicate  orchid  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. He  looked  singularly  pleased  with  himself;  indeed,  it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  his  new  hat  or  his  black  eyes  shone 
brightest.  He  placed  his  hat  carefully  on  a  chair  beside  him, 
rested  his  smooth  hands  on  the  big  gold  knob  of  his  stick,  and 
gazed  benignly  at  his  future  mother-in-law. 

**I  have  come,  Mevrouw,"  he  said  briskly,  "to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Juffrouw  Van  den  Hengel." 

Marie's  mother  was  troubled;  while  she  hesitated,  her 
daughter  came  into  the  room.  Marie  wore  a  most  coquettish 
little  hat  covered  with  flowers ;  she  looked  lovely. 

She  smiled  and  curtsied  to  Jacob,  and  he  bowed  so  low  in 
return  that  his  back  looked  tempting  to  vault  over. 

Marie  smiled  and  seated  herself;  her  admirer  imitated  her, 
but  he  looked  grave;  he  was  angry  with  himself,  for  he  felt 
nervous. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "I  saw  the  carriage  waiting,  so  I 
think  you  are  going  out;  will  you  permit  me  to  accompany 
you,  or  shall  I  call  again  when  you  return  from  your  drive?" 

While  he  spoke  he  had  turned  to  the  mother,  but  his  eyes 
never  left  the  daughter's  face ;  he  was  surprised  and  charmed 
by  Marie's  self-possession. 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  knew  that  her  husband  would  be 
displeased  if  she  permitted  Mijnheer  Warendorf  to  drive  with 
her  and  her  daughter  before  any  engagement  had  taken  place, 
but  Marie  took  the  matter  into  her  own  small  hands.  She 
knew  she  could  drive  any  day,  but  she  felt  sure  that  an  offer  of 
marriage  would  be  a  new  and  amusing  experience. 

"We  can  drive  later,  can  we  not,  mamma?"  she  said  so 
gently  and  sweetly  that  the  mother  felt  there  was  no  other 
course  to  pursue.    She  rang  and  dismissed  the  carriage. 

Face  to  face  with  this  lovely  smiling  creature,  Jacob  found 
the  position  formidable.  It  occurred  to  him  that  she  might 
be  smiling  in  ridicule ;  he  strove  for  courage,  but  his  face  felt 
stiflF,  and  his  fingers  clammy ;  he  began  to  twirl  his  stick  so  as 
to  seem  at  ease. 

"The  weather  is  warm  for  the  time  of  year,'*  he  said. 
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**Yes,"  Marie  answered  demurely;  she  thought  this  begin- 
ning sounded  commonplace. 

Then  he  added:  **But  it  is  cooler  at  Scheveningen/' 

"Perhaps;  we  have  not  been  there  yet;  it  is  too  soon  for 
sea-bathing." 

"Oh,  yes;  it  is  much  too  soon/'  Mevrouw  said. 

She  did  not  think  this  way  of  proceeding  correct;  when 
her  husband  came  courting  her  he  had,  she  remembered,  ad- 
dressed his  talk  to  her  mother  while  she  sat  by  and  listened 
in  silence.  Mijnheer  Warendorf  seemed  to  ignore  her  pres- 
ence, and  Marie  was  certainly  too  much  at  her  ease. 

Jacob  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  girl. 

He  clasped  his  hand  firmly  round  his  gold-knobbed  stick. 
"JuflFrouw  Marie  likes  the  sea,  tiien?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  do.  I  like  it  better  than  anything,"  said 
Marie  heartily. 

"Aha!"  He  rubbed  his  hands  together,  while  he  kept  the 
knob  of  the  stick  between  them.  "That  is  right ;  I  am  glad  of 
that.  The  Juffrouw  will  then  take  pleasure  in  hearing  that  I 
have  purchased  a  house  at  Scheveningen,  a  charming  villa 
close  to  the  sea.  Well,  Juffrouw,  if  it  pleases  you  to  do  so,  we 
will  go  over  and  see  my  villa,  and  then,  perhaps,  Juflrouw  and 
her  respected  parents  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  their  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  decorations  and 
so  forth." 

Marie's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Do  you  mean,  Mijnheer,  that  this  villa  is  really  your  own? 
Then  you  can  stay  at  Scheveningen  whenever  you  please?" 

Jacob  bowed  and  smiled;  he  thought  he  saw  his  way;  his 
courage  was  quickly  coming  back. 

"It  is  my  own,  Juffrouw." 

"Will  it  not  be  delightful  to  go  to  Scheveningen,  mamma? 
I  love  to  see  the  sea." 

Marie  spoke  so  joyously  that  her  suitor  thought  this  was  a 
happy  moment.  He  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  brought  out,  one 
after  another,  two  white  paper  parcels. 

He  placed  the  larger  parcel  on  the  table  before  Marie  and 
begged  her  to  accept  a  few  sugar  pjums;  but  while  she  un- 
tied the  crossing  blue  ribbons  of  a  painted  pink  satin  "bonbon- 
niere,"  Jacob  slowly  took  off  the  wrappings  of  the  smaller 
parcel,  and  revealed  a  dark  blue  velvet  casket. 

Marie's  heart  beat  quickly  with  expectation.    When  in  her 
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sweetest  manner  she  had  thanked  Jacob,  she  handed  the  bon- 
bons to  her  mother;  just  then  he  pressed  the  spring  of  the 
bhie  casket  and  the  lid  flew  open. 

The  girl  saw  with  breathless  excitement  a  gold  bracelet  in 
the  form  of  a  ^nake ;  it  was  thickly  studded  with  diamonds, 
and  they  sparkled  and  sent  out  rays  of  many-colored  light 
from  the  white  velvet  cushion  on  which  the  bracelet  lay. 

Jacob  smiled  with  satisfaction  as  he  watched  the  girl.  "The 
JufFrouw  approves — that  is  well,"  he  said  in  a  confident 
lone. 

He  held  as  a  matter  of  faith  that  no  woman  could  resist 
diamonds,  and  the  joy  he  saw  in  Marie's  eyes  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  They  seemed  to  dance  as  she  fixed  them  on  the 
bracelet,  and  truly  she  was  bewitched  with  delight.  She  had 
never  seen  such  beautiful  stones,  and  she  longed  to  snatch  the 
shining  thing  out  of  the  casket  and  to  fit  it  to  her  arm. 

Her  keen-witted  suitor  read  her  thoughts. 

**My  friend,"  he  said  to  himself,  "you  have  conquered;  your 
knowledge  of  the  sex  is  simply  miraculous." 

"Will  the  Juffrouw  permit  me?"  He  took  the  bracelet  from 
its  case. 

Marie  was  too  impatient  to  consider  the  meaning  of  her 
action ;  she  pushed  up  her  sleeve  and  held  out  her  pretty  dim- 
pled arm  to  Jacob. 

He  bent  over  it  while  he  slipped  on  the  bracelet.  Having 
done  this,  he  kept  the  small  hand  imprisoned  in  his  own,  while 
he  pretended  to  admire  the  fit  of  the  bracelet. 

"It  fits  well,"  he  said ;  "it  looks  proud  of  its  place."  Then 
he  whispered,  "Am  I  as  happy  as  the  bracelet,  Juffrouw 
Marie?    Am  I  also  accepted?" 

His  dark  face  was  very  near  hers,  and  Marie  drew  back 
with  a  sudden  feeling  of  shyness. 

"Is  the  bracelet  really  for  me?"  she  said.  "I  can  never  thank 
you  enough,  Mijnheer."  Then,  as  she  met  his  inquiring  eyes : 
"I  have  not  seen  you  often  enough  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion."   She  looked  down  with  a  little  shy  blush. 

Jacob  laughed ;  he  pressed  her  hand  and  let  it  go. 

"I  take  that  for  consent,"  he  said  briskly,  "and  I  thank  you 
heartily.  I  am  always  the  same — if  you  like  me  once,  you  will 
always  like  me.  I  promise  to  make  your  life  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  You  like  diamonds;  well,  then.  Mademoiselle, 
you  shall  have  as  many  diamonds  as  you  can  wish  for.    To- 
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morrow  I  will  order  a  necklace  to  match  the  bracelet,  and,  if 
you  please,  we  will  strike  this  bargain.  You  shall  make  it 
your  business  to  find  out  all  you  wish  for,  and  it  shall  be  my 
chief  pleasure  to  gratify  your  wishes.  Eh?  What  do  you 
sayr 

Marie  had  recovered  herself;  she  thought  this  wooing  was 
far  mofe  rapid  and  masterful  than  she  expected.  But  his 
promises  sounded  very  pleasant ;  he  was  certainly  stouter  and 
older  than  was  necessary,  and  Jacob  was  a  horrid  name.  How- 
ever, she  supposed  that  she  could  not  have  everything  she 
wished  for  in  a  husband. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said  gratefully,  and  when  he  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  she  did  not  draw  it  away. 

Jacob  sighed  with  satisfaction.  He  walked  across  to 
Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel,  who  had  discreetly  withdrawn  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  room. 

"Well,  Mevrouw,"  he  said,  **it  is  all  right;  the  Juflfrouw 
Marie  and  I  understand  one  another ;  when  will  it  suit  you  to 
go  to  Scheveningen?    Next  Sunday,  perhaps?" 

The  poor  woman  felt  bewildered.  Jacob's  masterful  and 
singular  proceedings  seemed  to  her  entirely  unorthodox,  and 
she  had  been  asking  herself,  with  some  anxiety,  how  her 
husband  would  receive  the  news  that  matters  had  gone  so 
far. 

"My  husband  must  decide  that,  Mijnheer,"  she  said  with 
grave  dignity;  "he  may  be  engaged  on  Sunday,  and  we  can- 
not go  without  him.  We  will  let  you  know  whether  we  can 
go  on  Sunday." 

Jacob  bowed,  and  kissed  Mevrouw's  hand.  "A  thousand 
thanks,  dear  lady."  And  then  he  went  back  to  Marie.  Bend- 
ing over  her,  he  began  to  praise  her  beauty,  till  the  girl 
blushed  under  his  compliments. 

"Please  hush!"  she  said  in  her  pretty  spoiled  way;  "if  you 
say  so  many  pleasant  things  at  once  you  will  make  me  vain ; 
too  much  sugar  is  not  wholesome,  you  know." 

The  saucy  child  said  this  with  a  charming  smile.  Jacob 
took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  again. 

"Sweet  girl,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  possible  to  spoil  you." 

He  took  leave  of  Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  and  departed; 
he  would  willingly  have  stayed  another  hour  with  his  en- 
chantress, but  he  thought  that  just  at  first  it  might  be  wiser 
not  to  give  her  too  much  of  his  society. 
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IV.  /       '■  ^' 

The  sea  came   rolling  up  in   long,  slow   curved,- 
heavily  on  the  stretch  of  gray  sands  and  sent  forwart 
showers  of  spray. 

There  was  sunshine  on  the  sands  and  in  the  pale  blue  sky, 
but  over  the  sea  a  tender  gray  mist  drew  the  sight  on  to  in- 
finite space.  The  vast  indistinctness  seemed  limitless;  not 
even  a  bird  flew  across  the  sands,  nor  was  there  a  far-off  sail 
to  withdraw  thought  from  the  weird  fascination  of  this  sweet 
mysterious  veil. 

This  was  what  Franz  Van  Wijnhoff,  the  poet,  thought  as 
he  gazed  across  the  broad  stretch  of  sea,  and  wondered  how 
much  longer  it  would  be  before  Marie  reached  the  sands. 

Marie  and  her  companions  had,  however,  arrived  at  Schev- 
eningen.  Her  father  pleaded  fatigue,  and  remained  on  the 
terrace  above  the  sands,  with  his  pipe  and  a  book.  His  wife 
would  gladly  have  stayed  beside  him,  but  Marie  begged  to 
go  down  to  the  sea  and  watch  the  waves  rolling  in. 

Mevrouw  began  to  walk  down  the  steep  descent,  and  plunge 
deeply  into  the  loose  sand.  At  Scheveningen  the  way  to  the 
sea  is  uphill,  over  the  steep  ridges  of  sand-hills  which  serve 
to  keep  the  little  bathing  place  from  being  once  again  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  water;  the  descent  to  the  sands  is  very  long 
and  steep. 

Jacob  had  given  his  arm  to  Marie  Van  den  Hengel,  and 
was  helping  her  down  the  steep  sandbank.  Left  alone,  Me- 
vrouw soon  found  herself  sinking.  The  soft,  dry  sand  had 
filled  her  boots,  and  as  she  floundered  about,  trying  to  extri- 
cate herself,  she  heard  a  familiar  voice,  and  a  helping  hand 
firmly  grasped  hers.  Mijnheer  Pak  had  observed  her  plight 
and  had  come  to  the  rescue. 

"Good-day,  madame;  this  is  too  much  for  you,"  he  said 
laughing.    "We  must  find  the  track." 

He  led  her  a  few  steps  aside  to  the  track  down  which  Jacob 
had  guided  his  beloved. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Heer  Pak,"  the  poor  woman 
gasped;  and  when  she  reached  the  firm  sands  below,  she 
shook  hands  cordially  with  her  deliverer  and  with  Franz,  who 
stood  waiting  for  them. 

"My  daughter  and  Mijnheer  Warendorf  are  in  front,"  she 
said.    "Shall  I  present  you  to  him?" 
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The  young  men  bowed,  and  when  they  came  up  with  the 
lovers  there  was  a  formal  ceremony  of  introduction. 

Mevrouw  Van  den  Hengel  saw  that  Jacob  looked  coldly  at 
the  newcomers,  but  she  was  vexed  with  him  for  leaving  her  in 
the  lurch  while  he  hurried  on  with  Marie;  she  therefore  felt 
a  secret  pleasure  in  inviting  both  Pak  and  Van  WijnhoflF  to 
join  the  party. 

Marie  looked  delighted. 

**It  is  so  nice  of  you  to  come,"  she  said  to  Humfried  Pak. 
*'Is  it  not  good  of  them,  mother?  I  only  said  to  Mijnheer 
Pak,  Terhaps  we  shall  be  on  the  sands,'  and,  you  see,  here 
tliev  both  are." 

Jacob  had  been  watching  her  keenly  while  she  spoke.  Now 
he  turned  to  the  sea. 

"You  wish  to  look  at  the  waves,  Juffrouw?    Come,  then." 

He  walked  on.  The  decision  of  his  voice  had  such  power 
over  her  that  she  followed  him  for  a  few  steps ;  then  she 
stopped  and  looked  back. 

**Come,  come,  mamma,"  she  cried ;  '*we  will  not  leave  you 
behind  again ;  let  us  all  keep  together." 

She  did  not  see  how  her  fiance  frowned  at  this  proposal. 
The  fresh  sea-breeze,  the  happy  meeting  with  her  two  friends, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  lavish  flattery  poured  into  her  ears  by  her 
betrothed  during  the  drive  from  the  Hague,  had  fairly  intoxi- 
cated the  bright  young  maiden ;  Marie  felt  as  gay  as  a  bird, 
and  as  mischievous  as  a  kitten. 

There  were  not  any  other  visitors  on  the  broad  sands,  and 
for  a  time  they  were  alone  as  they  walked  five  abreast. 

Franz  still  gazed  out  seaward  at  the  mysterious  mist,  here 
and  there  prism-tinted;  but  his  companions  did  not  even 
notice  its  weird  beauty. 

Marie's  mother  was  already  tired,  and  while  she  was  speak- 
ing to  Jacob  she  lagged  behind.  Politeness  obliged  him  to 
wait  beside  her  till  she  had  ended  her  sentence. 

Marie  saw  this,  and  she  looked  up  at  Humfried  Pak. 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you."  She  quickened  her  pace  as 
she  spoke,  and  the  young  fellow  took  Warendorf's  place  be- 
side her. 

*'I  want  to  know,"  she  went  on,  "why  you  and  Franz  are 
both  so  formal  and  silent?  You,  especially,  Mijnheer,  are 
not  the  same  person  you  were  the  other  day  in  the  Park. 
Have  I  done  anything  to  vex  you?" 
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She  looked  reproachful,  and  Pak  felt  puzzled;  even  had 
Marie  Van  den  Hengel  been  free,  he  had  no  idea  of  propos- 
ing for  her.  He  admired  her  very  much,  and  he  wished  to 
keep  her  friendship;  but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry,  and 
Marie  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  whom  a  long  engagement 
could  be  proposed.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  to  learn  that  she  was  to  be  thrown  away  on  "old 
Warendorf." 

"Well,  yes,"  he  answered  thoughtfully,  "I  suppose  it  is  al- 
ways vexing  to  lose  a  dear  friend.  A  little  bird  has  whispered 
me  that  JufFrouw  Marie  will  not  be  Juffrouw  much  longer." 

He  looked  keenly  at  her.    She  blushed  and  laughed. 

"Is  that  all?"  she  said  gayly.  "I  see  that  you  are  a  monop- 
olist, Monsieur;  the  other  day  you  wanted  to  keep  me  all  to 
yourself,  and  now  you  cannot  find  pleasure  in  talking  to  me 
because  I  also  talk  to  Mijnheer  Warendorf." 

She  looked  saucily  at  the  young  fellow  and  shook  her 
pretty  head.  "I  fancy,"  she  went  on,  "you  used  to  keep  your 
cake  in  a  box  when  you  were  a  schoolboy.  Did  you  ever  give 
any  one  else  a  slice?  No,  I  do  not  think  you  did.  I  am  not 
like  that;  I  do  not  mean  to  shut  my  friendship  up  in  a  box; 
you  are  wrong  even  to  fancy  such  a  thing.  Whatever  hap- 
pens to  me,  I  shall  always  expect  you  and  Jonker  Franz  to 
come  and  see  me — ^very  often,  too !" 

Franz  had  been  following  them,  and  now,  as  she  looked 
round  at  him,  he  came  beside  her.  Both  he  and  Pak  thanked 
her  warmly,  and  wished  her  happiness ;  but  they  had  now  left 
her  mother  and  Jacob  some  way  behind>  and  Pak  felt  amused 
as  he  wondered  how  the  fiance  would  consider  Marie's  be- 
havior. He  felt  that  in  such  a  position  he  should  have  been  of- 
fended and  sulky. 

The  fishermen  and  their  families  had  now  come  down  to 
the  sands,  and  they  kept  on  meeting  the  tall,  stalwart  men  and 
their  wives,  who  looked  as  weatherbeaten  and  rugged  as  their 
husbands.  Their  heads  gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  which  was 
reflected  from  a  variety  of  golden  spiral  ornaments  projecting 
like  glittering  horns  beside  their  eyes,  while  beneath  their  lace 
caps  were  broad  bands  of  shining  metal ;  they  all  wore  dark, 
very  full,  woolen  gowns,  frequently  black,  and  their  black- 
stockinged  feet  and  white  wooden  shoes  sank  deeply  into  the 
sand  with  every  stride  they  made. 
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A  plump  little  maid  in  a  bunchy  woolen  skirt,  with  a 
straight  blue  pinafore  and  a  white  skull  cap,  ran  up  to 
Marie,  and  stuffed  her  chubby  fingers  into  Marie's  small 
hands. 

"Which  of  these  two  jonkers  is  your  bachelor,  eh,  my 
beauty?"  The  child  pointed  first  to  Pak  and  then  to  Franz, 
with  a  saucy  smile  that  showed  her  white  teeth  almost  from 
ear  to  ear. 

Marie  laughed  as  she  tried  to  free  her  hand  from  the  strong 
stumpy  grasp. 

"I  will  not  let  you  go  till  you  tell  me,  Juffrouw."  The 
child's  blue  eyes  danced  with  mischief. 

Franz  pulled  out  a  quarter  gulden  and  held  it  out  to  the 
little  maid. 
'^*Yo~u  are  rough, -my  child,"  he  said  rebukingly.     "Loose 
the  lady,  and  I  will  give  you  this.**  * 

The  child's  blue  eyes  glistened  greedily;  her  fat  fingers 
snatched  at  the  coin  and  set  Marie  free. 

Marie  felt  surprised — she  had  not  credited  Franz  with  so 
much  readiness. 

But  Jacob's  patience  was  exhausted ;  he  left  madame  alone 
and  came  bustling  up  to  the  three  friends. 

"Pardon  me,  Juffrouw,"  he  said  politely,  "I  was  very  sofry 
to  desert  you,  but  your  mother  could  not  be  left  to  take  caf^ 
of  herself — no,  on  no  account !" 

The  girl  looked  over  her  shoulder.  \ 

"Poor,  dear  mother !"  she  said,  and  then  she  smiled  at  Hum-    \ 
fried  Pak.    "Please  go  and  take   care  of   mamma,  Mijnheer        >«^ 
Pak.    We  will  walk  very  slowly,  and  you  will  soon  overtake 
us.    It  is  so  much  more  amusing  to  be  all  together.    Do  you 
not  think  so?"  she  said  to  Jacob.  ^ 

She  did  not,  however,  wait  for  his  answer.  1 

"Stay  with  us,"  she  whispered  to  Franz,  as  Pak  went  back  ^ 

to  her  mother.     "I   will  not  forgive  you   if  you  leave   me 
now."  * 

Jacob  felt  wrathful.  His  fiancee  went  on  talking  to  Franz, 
and  he  could  hardly  get  in  a  word. 

At  last  he  broke  in  abruptly.       '  < 

"I  wish  to  show  you  my  house,  Juffrouw." 

The  girl  gave  him  a  grateful  smile;  her  eyes  shone  with 
glee,  and  her  full,  pouting  lips  were  as  red  as  cherries. 
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Jacob  was  vexed,  but  he  was  very  much  in  love  with 
her. 

*'How  nice  of  you !"  she  said.  **We  shall  all  like  to  see  it — 
shall  we  not,  Franz?" 

Franz  bowed,  but  Warendorf's  face  at  once  clouded  over. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said  politely,  **but  my  house  is  as  yet 
scarcely  fit  to  show  to  strangers ;  it — it  is  not  furnished.  But 
I  wish  you,  Juffrouw,  to  see  it.  We  will  go  and  find  your 
father.    I  wish  him  to  be  of  the  party." 

Marie  raised  her  pretty  eyebrows.  "There  is  no  hurry,  I 
fancy;  the  house  will  not  run  away,"  she  said,  laughing.  "It 
is  so  nice  here  on  the  sands.  Ah !  here  you  are,  mother  dear ; 
is  it  not  delightful  here?  Shall  we  sit  on  the  warm  sands  and 
watch  the  sea?    That  will  rest  you." 

"It  is  too  damp  for  your  mother,"  Jacob  murmured;  but 
Marie  had  already  seated  herself,  and  poor,  tired  Mevrouw 
Van  den  Hengel  was  only  too  glad  to  follow  her  daughter's 
example.  The  girl  looked  invitingly  at  Jacob,  and  then  at  the 
space  between  her  and  her  mother ;  she  then  patted  the  sand  on 
her  left,  and  Pak  lost  no  time  in  accepting  her  invitation.  He 
began  to  enjoy  this  little  comedy ;  he  talked  as  fast  he  could ; 
he  made  jokes,  told  good  stories,  while  Jacob  become  more 
and  more  moody.  He  turned  at  last  to  Mevrouw  Van  den 
Hengel. 

"Mevrouw,"  he  said  solemnly,  "if  you  wish  to  see  my  house 
we  must  go  and  find  your  husband,  for  I  have  to  dine  this 
evening  with  the  Burgomaster." 

Mevrouw  looked  anxiously  at  him. 

"Yes,  Mijnheer,"  she  said  soothingly,  "we  will  go  back  at 
once  to  Scheveningen."  Then,  turning  to  Pak,  she  added: 
"I  am  no  longer  as  active  as  I  used  to  be,  and  I  will  ask  you 
to  take  my  hand,  if  you  please ;  and  you  also,  Franz,  must  be 
good  enough  to  help  me  to  rise." 

The  careful  mother  hoped  by  this  device  to  leave  the  en- 
gaged couple  together;  but  Marie  saw  that  Jacob  was  dis- 
pleased with  her,  and  she  resolved  not  to  be  parted  from  the 
others.  She  felt  sure  that  if  she  trusted  herself  alone  with  her 
fiancee  he  would  lecture  her.  So  when  he  said  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  "Come,  Juffrouw  Van  den  Hengel,  shall  we  start?" 
the  girl  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  till  her  mother  was  on  her  legs 
again;  and  the  irate  lover  found  himself  compelled  to  walk 
once  more  abreast  with  the  others. 
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V. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  Hague,  Jacob  was  depressed.  He 
was  more  and  more  in  love  with  his  charming  fiancee,  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  been  weak.  Yet,  after  all,  she  was  only  a 
schoolgirl,  spoiled  by  a  foolish  mother.  A  little  teaching  and 
a  firm  hand  over  her  would  soon  make  her  perfect. 

He  dined  with  the  Burgomaster;  was  silent  and  thought- 
ful through  the  evening,  but  he  ate  a  very  good  dinner. 

By  bedtime  he  had  recovered  himself. 

"The  wisest  of  mankind  make  mistakes,"  he  thought ;  **even 
Solomon  did.  I  will  set  this  straight  to-morrow;  I  will  go 
and  see  the  sweet  child,  and  I  will  give  her  gently  to  under- 
stand this  sort  of  behavior  cannot  be  repeated.  She  must  not 
flirt  with  others.  She  will  submit,  for  she  has  plenty  of  good 
sense.  She  was  as  nice  as  possible  while  I  showed  her  the 
house.  Yes,  yes,  she  has  plenty  of  sense,  and  she  is  very 
•sweet;  I  shall  make  it  all  right." 

He  looked  at  himself  approvingly  in  a  huge  mirror,  and 
then  he  went  to  bed. 

Marie's  mother  had  pondered  deeply  over  the  girl's  be- 
havior on  the  sands.  She  had  not  reproved  her  child;  she 
shrank  from  disturbing  the  perfect  harmony  that  existed  be- 
tween them.  But  next  day  she  said  she  wished  to  drive  in  the 
morning,  and  to  stay  in  all  the  afternoon.  Marie  felt  guilty, 
and  she  was  therefore  extra  docile;  but  she  had  determined 
to  avoid  Mijnheer  Warendorf's  visit,  and  she  saw  that  her 
mother  expected  him  to  call.  It  would  be  so  much  better, 
the  girl  thought,  to  give  him  time  to  forget  her  naughtiness 
before  she  saw  him  again.  She  quietly  determined  to  go  and 
see  a  neighbor,  and  she  was  leaving  the  room  when  her 
mother  asked  her  to  hold  the  skein  of  embroidery  silk  she  was 
winding.  The  skein  became  more  and  more  tangled,  and  just 
as  the  pretty  clock  in  its  musical  fashion  struck  three  Mijn- 
heer Warendorf  was  announced. 

He  was  very  genial  and  pleasant;  he  was  anxious  to  hear 
that  the  ladies  were  not  tired.  Then  he  began  to  tell  them  of 
a  concert  to  be  given  next  day  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
he  placed  tickets  for  this  concert  on  the  table  beside  Marie. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  the  girl  said. 

Jacob  turned  to  her  mother,  and  pompously  cleared  his 
throat. 
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"Mevrouw,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  private  conversation  with  your  daughter." 

While  the  mother  hesitated  Jacob  rose ;  going  to  the  door, 
he  held  it  open  and  bowed. 

Mevrouw  was  too  polite  to  keep  her  guest  standing.  She 
looked  at  her  embroidery  silk,  sighed,  and  put  down  the  half- 
wound  skein.  Then  she  went  away,  and  Jacob  closed  the  door 
on  her. 

Marie  felt  half-amused  and  half-frightened. 

"Mijnheer,"  she  said  sweetly,  "please  come  and  hold  this 
skein  for  me ;  it  is  hard  on  poor  mamma  to  send  her  away  in 
the  midst  of  her  silk-winding." 

She  smiled  and  held  the  silk  out  to  him. 

Jacob  shook  his  head  and  remained  standing;  it  would  be 
doubtless  a  pleasant  employment,  he  thought,  but  the  touch 
of  those  little  fingers  might  weaken  his  purpose,  and  he  was 
determined  to  regain  the  dignity  of  which  he  considered  he 
had  yesterday  been  robbed. 

He  again  cleared  his  throat  with  a  loud  scraping. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Juffrouw  Marie,  but  I  have  something 
to  tell  you."  , 

Marie's  heart  beat  quickly,  but  her  face  was  calm. 

**Have  you?  Then  I  hope  it  is  a  nice  something,"  she  said 
gayly.  "But  why  did  you  send  poor  mamma  away?  She  likes 
nice  things  as  much  as  I  do."  She  looked  up  at  him  with  an 
arch  smile. 

The  roguish  dimple  near  her  mouth  softened  Jacob.  He 
said  to  himself,  "Little  angel !  I  must  not  be  too  hard  on  her." 

"First,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  on  my  way  here  I  called  at  the 
jeweler's.  He  says  the  *riviere'  of  brilliants  will  be  ready  in  a 
week ;  it  is  really  superb.  The  jeweler  tells  me  the  three  cen- 
tral stones  are  as  fine  as  any  in  Europe.  I  rejoice  that  my 
wife  will  possess  them." 

Jacob  paused  and  looked  at  Marie. 

"That  is  nice,"  she  said;  "I  am  sure  mamma  will  like  to 
hear  that." 

He  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  tried  to  take  one  of  her 
small  pink  hands;  but  she  kept  both  her  hands  in  the  skein 
of  silk. 

"Ah,  take  care.  Monsieur !"  she  cried,  "if  you  fray  it  ever  so 
little  it  will  be  spoiled,  and  that  will  grieve  poor  mamma." 

Jacob  looked  grave. 
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"I  must  ask  you  to  listen  seriously,  Marie.  When  two  per- 
sons are  going  to  marry  they  should  try  to  agree,  and  when 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  they  should  try  to  meet  half- 
way, should  they  not,  dear  child?" 

"I  do  not  understand." 

"Then  I  will  speak  more  plainly.  You  see  those  concert 
tickets,  dear  child.  There  are  three— one  for  you,  the  others 
for  your  respected  parents.  I  wish  this  to  be  our  party.  We 
four  will  sit  together ;  we  do  not  want  any  strangers." 

Marie  looked  curiously  at  him.  She  had  certainly  a  tempt- 
ing little  face.  Her  nose  was  so  saucy,  her  blue  eyes  so  bright 
and  full  of  glow,  the  red  pouting  lips  looked  so  sweet,  that 
Jacob  longed  to  kiss  them.  She  was,  he  thought,  like  some 
exquisite  fruit;  and,  as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  the 
curves  of  her  figure  showed  to  perfection.  He  told  himself 
he  was  much  to  be  envied  in  the  happiness  that  lay  before  him. 

"Strangers!"  she  said  softly.  **Oh,  no,  I  agree  with  Mijn- 
heer,  I  do  not  like  strangers." 

"What  a  docile  darling  it  is!  So  innocent,  too!  She  does 
not  even  guess  my  meaning!"  Then  he  said  aloud:  "You 
reassure  me,  my  sweet  child ;  you  are  so  very  lovely  that  peo- 
ple will  always  admire  you ;  but  you  understand  that  a  hus- 
band naturally  prefers  that  adorers  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance." 

Marie  raised  her  eyebrows  till  a  crease  showed  in  her  white 
forehead ;  the  skein  of  silk  fell  into  her  lap. 

"Eh!  Mijnheer,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest."  She  sat  up 
stiffly  and  looked  questioningly  at  him.  Then  she  smiled,  and 
shook  her  head.  "No,  I  see  you  are  joking.  A  good  hus- 
band always  likes  to  see  his  wife  admired ;  it  is  a  compliment 
to  his  own  tastes,  you  know." 

Jacob,  staring  at  her,  pushed  out  his  lovver  lip.  Then  he 
rose  and  stuffed  both  hands  deeply  into  his  pockets ;  he  sud- 
denly remembered  he  had  said  he  would  meet  her  half-way. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  smiling,  "no  one  can  look  at  you  un- 
moved; you  must  be  admired  wherever  you  go.  It  is  the 
penalty  attached  to  beauty,  I  suppose,  and  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Now,  about  this  concert,  dear  child."  He  smiled  down  at  her. 
"We  will  keep  absolutely  to  ourselves  to-morrow,  eh? — ^abso- 
lutely.    You  understand,  now?" 

This  was  in  answer  to  a  bright  pink  flush  which  he  saw 
rising  on  the  girl's  soft  cheeks,  a  flush  which  spread  rapidly 
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to  the  little  ears  and  the  delicate  temple.  He  saw,  too,  that 
the  smile  had  faded  out  of  her  eyes,  and  that  her  lips  were 
pressed  together  in  a  most  unusual  manner. 

*'I  am  sorry,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "but  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  about  this ;  I  cannot  promise ;  I  like  variety,  and  it  might 
be  a  little  monotonous  if  I  can  only  speak  to  my  father  and 
mother  and  to  you,  all  through  the  concert." 

Jacob  stood  dumb.  He  had  received  a  shock ;  but  he  made 
no  outward  sign. 

He  soon  rallied,  however,  and  began  to  speak  with  his 
usual  importance. 

"My  dear  child,  I  must  ask  you  to  reflect.  I  am  never  dull ; 
you  must  see  for  yourself  that  I  am  amusing  enough  for  any 
one.  When  you  are  my  wife,  sweetest" — ^he  gave  her  a  con- 
fiding smile — "you  and  I  shall  be  excellent  company." 

Marie  had  become  impatient.  Mijnheer  Warcndorf  seemed 
to  consider  her  a  silly  child  who  must  be  taught  everything. 
She  turned  on  him  like  a  provoked  kitten. 

"Ah !  but  that  is  something  I  can  never  agree  with.  Two 
is  not  good  company ;  it  takes  three — perhaps  four — ^to  get  up 
a  merry  laugh,  and  thoroughly  to  enjoy  things.  When  we 
are  married  I  must  have  my  friends  whenever  I  wish  for  them. 
Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  must,  or  I  shall  grow  dull,  perhaps  cross. 
I  shall  not  be  the  same  Marie  I  am  now." 

Jacob  was  surprised  and  mortified,  but  he  still  hoped  to 
bring  her  to  reason.  He  bent  over  her  and  took  both  her 
hands  in  his. 

"You  must  not  wrong  me,  dear  child.  Your  home  will  not 
be  a  prison,  nor  shall  I  be  your  jailer.  No,  sweet  one.  Have 
I  not  promised  to  fulfil  all  your  wishes?  You  have  not 
shown  me  your  friends,  dear  child.  They  are  doubtless  some 
of  your  schoolfellows;  but,  however  youthful  they  may  be, 
I  promise  you  they  shall  also  be  my  friends." 

He  pressed  her  hand  tenderly,  and  then  let  go  the  soft  little 
fingers.    Marie  smiled,  and  her  dimples  showed  again. 

"Ah!  I  knew  you  would  be  reasonable."  She  looked 
archly  into  his  eyes.    "Listen,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret." 

Jacob  quivered  with  delight  as  he  bent  one  large  ear  to- 
ward her. 

"I  do  not  care  for  girl  friends.  They  do  not  amuse  me; 
they  seem  spiteful  and  jealous.  Jonker  WijnhofF  has  been 
my  friend  ever  since  I  was  eight  years  old ;  he  and  I  learned 
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to  dance  together,  and  now  he  shares  his  own  friends  with 
me.    Is  he  not  generous?" 

She  looked  at  Jacob.  He  was  staring  at  her  as  if  his  eyes 
were  starting  from  his  head. 

"Yes,"  she  went  on  in  a  graver  tone,  "men  friends  are 
nicest.  Did  you  not  like  them  yesterday?  Those  are  the 
friends  who  always  amuse  me ;  I  tell  them  everything." 

It  is  not  possible  to  paint  in  words  the  changes  that  showed 
on  his  face;  it  is  still  less  possible  to  follow  in  their  rapid 
course  the  emotions  her  words  had  roused  in  him. 

She  was  so  adorably  pretty  as  she  leaned  back  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  an  air  of  candor  and  innocence  that  bewitched 
him  I  At  first  he  had  felt  ready  to  kiss  her  in  punishment  of 
her  audacity.  Now  he  remained  silent;  he  was  dumb  with 
wonder. 

"Eh,  then  Mijnheer,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  do  not  answer, 
so  I  take  it  for  granted  you  do  not  like  them,  and — ^and  the 
concert  will  amuse  me  ever  so  much  more  if  they  both  join 
our  party.  You  said  I  was  to  tell  you  all  my  wishes,  and 
these  two  gentlemen  are  not  strangers  to  any  of  us." 

Jacob  had  left  off  smiling;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  in  a 
steady  stare  that  brought  a  quick  blush  to  her  cheeks. 

"Do  you  mean  me  to  understand,  Juffrouw,"  he  said 
slowly,  "that  when  you  are  my  wife  you  will  expect  me  to 
receive  the  visits  of  these — ^these  friends  of  yours,  as  if  they 
were  my  friends,  too?" 

"That  is  what  I  do  mean,  Mijnheer."  But  she  looked  nerv- 
ous ;  her  gayety  had  fled. 

'You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  see  them  often?"  he  said  dryly. 
Certainly."    Marie   began   to   think   he   was   rude.    She 
wished  her  mother  would  come  back. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said  gently,  for  he  thought  she  was  afraid 
of  him,  "you  have  spoken  plainly,  and  I  also  must  speak 
plainly,  dear  child.  You  ask  for  a  privilege  which  no  right- 
minded  man  would  consent  to  allow  you.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning, on  no  account !  When  a  man  marries  he  wants  his  wife 
for  himself;  he  does  not  propose  to  share  her  confidence  and 
her  friendship  with  other  men — no,  indeed,  Juffrouw  Marie, 
he  could  not." 

His  wounded  tone  moved  her.  After  all,  she  had  some  lik- 
ing for  Warendorf ;  she  saw  that  he  admired  her,  and  she  was 
still  willing  to  marry  him  if  he  would  let  her  do  as  she  liked ; 
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but  she  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  prove  to  be  the  in- 
dulgent husband  she  required. 

She  sat  pinching  her  fingers,  and  looking  at  the  tangled 
silk  in  her  lap. 

''I  cannot  understand  it/'  she  said  at  last,  and  he  saw  tears 
in  her  pretty  blue  eyes.  **You  said  you  were  ready  to  like  my 
girl  friends  for  my  sake ;  now  it  seems  to  me  there  is  quite  as 
much  harm  in  your  being  friends  with  them  as  for  poor  little 
me  to  have  men  friends." 

Jacob  smiled  grimly.  He  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
looked  extremely  like  a  vulture. 

"She  is  clever,  the  little  darling,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Yes, 
yes,  she  is  clever ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  necessary  to  be 
entirely  sure  of  her  before  I  put  the  ring  on  her  finger.  Pa- 
tience, friend  Jacob,  patience  I  You  will  manage  her  by  and 
by ;  she  will  g^ve  up  her  will  for  those  diamonds." 

"Dear  child" — he  smiled  pleasantly — "let  us  make  a  bar- 
gain. I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  up  the  acquaintance  of  these 
two  young  men,  as  you  say  you  like  them ;  but  for  the  present 
I  wish  to  have  you  to  myself,  excepting,  of  course,  the  neces- 
sary society  of  your  respected  parents.  After  our  mar- 
riage  " 

He  had  become  so  pompous,  he  seemed  to  swell  in  his 
efforts  to  impress  her,  and  Marie  recovered  her  spirits,  and 
began  to  laugh. 

"Well,"  she  interrupted,  "what  is  to  happen  after  our 
marriage?" 

Jacob  frowned. 

"She  is  very  charming,"  he  thought,  "but  she  is  disrespect- 
ful." He  went  on  gravely :  "After  our  marriage,  I  give  you 
leave  to  invite  your  two  young  friends  when  we  entertain  a 
large  number  of  persons  on  formal  occasions.  You  under- 
stand— to  formal  parties  only.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  receive 
them  as  though  they  were  intimate  friends.  It  is  better  to 
begin  as  we  mean  to  go  on,  dear  friend;  I  know  my  Marie 
thinks  so.  It  will  not  suit  me  to  see  these  gentlemen  fre- 
quently at  my  house." 

He  breathed  freely ;  he  had  made  a  large  concession  to  this 
spoiled  child,  and  he  considered  that  this  should  end  the  dis- 
cussion. 

He  started ;  he  could  not  believe  his  ears.  Marie  was  laugh- 
ing heartily — so  heartily  that  at  first  she  .could  not  speak.  She 
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seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  discomfiture  visible  in  his  redden- 
ing face. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said  at  last,  *'I  am  so  sorry  to  laugh,  for 
I  do  not  wish  to  vex  you.  You  said,  you  know,  that  you 
would  meet  me  haH-^way.  Well,  then,  this  is  my  propo- 
sal :  I  cannot  give  up  my  friends.  I  must  see  them  as 
often  as  I  please;  but  I  promise  that  you  shall  not  be 
troubled  with  them — ^they  shall  come  and  see  me  in  your 
absence." 

Jacob  glared  at  her;  he  felt  choked  with  anger.  Then  he 
suddenly  turned  away  and  placed  himself  at  the  window; 
Marie  waited  and  waited,  but  the  silence  continued. 

"He  is  obstinate,"  she  thought,  "and  he  has  a  temper.  I 
told  mother  I  would  find  it  out." 

Jacob  spoke  at  last  over  his  shoulder: 

"Is  that  your  last  word,  Mademoiselle?  You  are,  then,  de- 
termined to  please  yourself  and  your  friends,  no  matter  what 
your  husband  wishes?" 

"I  cannot  give  up  my  friends.  Monsieur,"  she  said  softly. 
"I  have  known  them  a  long  time;  I  like  them;  they  are  kind 
to  me,  and  they  amuse  me." 

Jacob  did  not  look  round. 

"You  are  not  just,"  he  said.  "I  perceive  I  do  not  count  as 
one  of  your  friends. 

Marie  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  tapped  the  floor  impa- 
tiently with  her  foot. 

"You  are  so  hard,"  she  said. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"I  wish  to  deal  fairly  by  you,  and  to  keep  my  word.  You 
seemed  to  like  that  seaside  villa.  Well,  do  you  prefer  to  give 
it  up,  and  the  fine  town  house,  and  the  carriages  ami  the  dia- 
monds, your  position  as  my  wife,  and  all  the  others  things 
which  would  be  yours — I  say  nothing  about  myself,  for  the 
reason  I  have  already  given?" 

Marie  had  grown  pale ;  she  had  not  been  so  solemnly  ques- 
tioned since  the  pastor  prepared  her  for  confirmation.  She 
asked  herself  how  she  could  give  up  those  diamonds,  and  that 
pretty  villa,  from  which  she  could  have  sea-bathing  whenever 
she  wished  for  it.  Besides,  he  had  promised  her  an  English 
carriage — a  Victoria.  No  one  of  her  mother's  acquaintance 
had  a  Victoria. 

"But  why  need  I  give  them  up?" 
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He  stole  a  swift  glance  at  her,  but  he  did  not  move  from  the 
window. 

"You  need  not.  Dear  child,  you  have  only  to  accept  my 
conditions  about  those — ^those  young  men,  and  I  am  ready  to 
forget  that  this  discussion  has  occurred.  It  is  for  you  to 
choose ;  I  will  abide  by  your  decision." 

Marie  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  She  did  not  want 
Jacob  to  see  the  tears  that  would  come  at  the  thought  of  giv- 
ing up  her  bracelet — ^and  that  splendid  "riviere"  of  brilliants 
even  now  making  for  her  at  the  jeweler's.  Could  she  give  up 
these  things? 

After  all,  she  did  not  care  much  for  Humfried  Pak.  She 
liked  to  feel  that  he  admired  her;  that  was  all.  It  was  dif- 
ferent about  Franz.  She  cared  for  his  opinion,  and  she  could 
tell  all  her  thoughts  to  Franz  as  she  felt  she  could  never  tell 
them  to  Mijnheer  Warendorf. 

Jacob  was  careful  not  to  disturb  her;  he  thought  this  de- 
liberation was  hopeful,  and  he  took  heart  when  he  noted  the 
creases  in  her  forehead. 

Just  then  Marie  looked  up.  Jacob's  profile  was  turned  to- 
ward her,  and  the  dark,  greedy  face  made  her  shiver ;  he  was 
frowning  heavily,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  changed. 
This  was  a  new  and  stem  Mijnheer  Warendorf. 

For  the  first  time  Marie  realized  the  full  meaning  of  her 
marriage.  She  saw  herself  compelled  to  live  alone  with  this 
stubborn  man,  who  even  now  was  so  obstinate ;  and  the  dull- 
ness of  such  a  future  terrified  her.  She  felt  that  she  should 
be  like  an  imprisoned  bird  in  the  jeweled  cage  he  offered  her. 
She  might — it  seemed  to  her  she  should — end  by  hating  him. 

All  unconsciously,  she  had  not  been  battling  only  for  the 
sake  even  of  Franz,  although  her  loyalty  had  urged  her  to 
plead  for  her  friends ;  now  that  she  had  to  choose,  to  decide 
her  future  life  in  a  sentence,  Marie  saw  the  truth ;  she  had 
struggled  for  freedom,  and  for  the  sympathy  that  belonged  to 
her  youth. 

Mijnheer  Warendorf" — her  voice  was  rather  unsteady — 
I  am  sorry  we  cannot  agree,  for  I  think  you  wish  to  be  just 
— and  kind ;  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  am  going  to 
send  you  back  your  diamonds !" 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  made  him  a  low  courtesy ;  then 
she  held  her  head  erect  and  moved  to  the  door.  She  secretly 
dreaded  the  anger  of  her  ex-fiance. 
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Jacob  stepped  forward  and  bowed.  He  was  still  frowning, 
and  Marie  thought  he  looked  perfectly  ugly.  His  voice,  too, 
sounded  extra  Harsh  as  he  said : 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  niy  disappointment,  Juff- 
rouw  Van  den  Hengel.  I  believe  I  am  to  be  congratulated 
on  your  decision ;  you  have  shown  me  what  you  really  are. 
When  I  elect  to  take  a  wife,  I  feel  that  I  am  at  least  worthy  of 
her  undivided  attention,  and  I  certainly  intend  to  keep  her 
for  myself.  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  adieu,  Juffrouw  Van 
den  Hengel." 


The      Kiss 

By  Gustavo  A.  Becquer 


I. 

WHEN,  in  the  early  part  ol  this  century,  a  division  of  the 
French  Army  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  his- 
torical old  city  of  Toledo,  the  commanding  officers  were  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  Span- 
ish towns,  if  they  were  lodged  in  small  detachments  through- 
out the  city,  and  therefore  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  best  and 
largest  buildings  in  the  town  to  be  used  as  quarters. 

After  occupying  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  they  took  the 
Council  house,  and  when  that  could  hold  no  more  they  in- 
vaded the  asylums  and  convents,  and  ended  by  turning  even 
the  churches  into  stables  for  the  cavalry.  In  just  such  a  con- 
dition was  the  city  of  Toledo  when,  late  one  night,  wrapped 
in  their  dark  military  cloaks,  a  party  of  a  hundred  tall,  arro- 
gant, lusty  dragoons,  such  as  our  grandmothers  still  recall 
with  admiration,  clattered  down  the  narrow,  solitary  streets 
that  lead  from  the  gate  of  Sol  to  Zocodover,  their  sabres  clash- 
ing and  their  hOrscs'  hoofs  striking  from  the  stony  pavement 
light  that  flashed  through  the  darkness. 

"Translated  by  Mary  Mills,  from  the  Spaniih,  for  Short  Storied, 
lltuitrations  by  Edward  Mayer. 
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It  was  commanded  by  a  young  officer  who  rode  some  thirty 
paces  ahead,  and  was  talking  in  a  low  voice  to  another  who, 
judging  by  his  dress,  was  also  an  army  officer.  The  latter 
went  on  foot,  carrying  a  small  lantern  and  guiding  the  troop- 
ers through  that  labyrinth  of  dark,  winding,  crooked  streets. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  commanding  officer  to  his  guide,  "if  the 
lodging  you  have  prepared  for  us  is  such  as  you  describe,  it 
would  be  almost  preferable  to  mess  in  the  open  fields  or  in 
the  public  square." 

"What  else  can  be  done.  Captain?"  replied  the  guide,  who 


was  a  sergeant  detailed  to  look  up  lodgings.  "In  the  palace 
there  is  not  room  for  a  grain  of  wheat,  much  less  a  man ;  in 
St.  John  of  the  Kings,  there  are  fifteen  hussars  sleeping  in 
every  monk's  cell.  The  convent  to  which  I  am  conducting 
you  is  not  a  bad  place,  but,  about  three  or  four  days  ago,  there 
fell,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  one  of  the  flying  columns  that  are 
scouring  the  country,  but  we  succeeded  in  crowding  them  into 
the  cloisters,  so  that  the  church  is  free." 

''Well,"  exclaimed  the  officer  after  a  short  silence,  as  if  re- 
signing himself  to  the  strange  shelter  that  chance  had  given 
him,  "better  discomfort  than  nothing.    At  all  events,  should  it 
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rain,  which  is  probable,  we  shall  be  under  cover,  and  that  is 
something." 

The  troopers,  preceded  by  the  guide,  rode  on  in  silence 
until  they  reached  a  small  square,  beyond  which  rose  the 
dark  walls  of  the  convent  with  its  Moorish  tower,  its  tall  spire, 
its  ogive  cupola  and  its  dark,  uneven  roof. 

"Here  is  your  lodging!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  addressing 
the  Captain,  and  pointing  out  the  convent.  The  troop  halted 
while  the  Captain,  alig'hting,  took  the  lantern  from  the  guide 
and  went  toward  the  building. 

As  the  church  was  almost  completely  dismantled,  the  sol- 
diers who  occupied  the  other  part  of  the  building  thought  it 
was  useless  to  leave  the  doors,  so  that  a  piece  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow  had  been  torn  away  for  firewood  until 
there  remained  nothing  but  the  hinges. 

Our  young  officer  found  neither  locks  nor  bolts  to  prevent 
his  entrance. 

The  feeble  light  of  the  lantern  was  lost  among  the  heavy 
shadows  of  the  naves,  and  threw  upon  the  walls  the  gigantic 
and  fantastic  figure  of  the  sergeant,  who  preceded  him,  as  be 
examined  above  and  below  every  corner  of  the  church,  peer- 
ing into  the  deserted  chapels,  until  having  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  place,  he  ordered  the  troopers  to  dismount,  and 
men  and  horses  crowded  in  and  were  accommodated  as  well 
as  could  be. 

As  we  have  said,  the  church  was  completely  dismantled. 
On  the  main  altar  the  cloth  with  which  the  monks  had  veiled 
the  holy  place,  hung  in  tatters  from  the  high  cornice.  Scat- 
tered through  the  naves  could  be  seen  ornaments  leaning 
against  the  walls,  the  niches  void  of  images.  A  ray  of  light 
fell  across  the  odd-looking  room  of  dark,  larch  stalls  in  the 
choir.  In  the  broken  pavement  could  still  be  distinguished 
the  broad  slab  covered  with  Gothic  inscriptions,  and  bearing 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  dead  resting  beneath ;  and  far  beyond 
in  the  depths  of  the  silent  chapels  and  along  the  transept  stood 
out  in  the  darkness,  like  white,  motionless  phantoms,  marble 
statues,  some  reclining,  others  kneeling  on  their  marble 
sepulchres,  as  if  they  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

Any  one  less  fatigued  than  the  captain  of  dragoons,  who 
had  ridden  fourteen  leagues  that  day,  or  less  accustomed  to 
look  upon  such  sacrilege  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  would  not  have  closed  his  eyes  in  that  dark  and  im- 
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posing  edifice,  in  which  the  blasphemies  of  the  soldiers  who 
complained  loudly  of  their  improvised  quarters,  the  metallic 
ring  of  their  spurs  on  the  sepulchral  tablets  in  the  pavement, 
the  fretting  of  the  impatient  horses  and  the  rattling  of  the 
chains  that  held  them  fast  to  the  pillars  formed  a  strange 
and  fearful  sound  throughout  the  circuit  of  the  church,  which 
was  echoed  from  all  the  vaults  of  the  vast  edifice. 

But  our  hero,  though  young,  was  familiar  with  these  vicis- 
situdes of  campaign  life,  and,  as  soon  as  his  men  were  in  their 
quarters,  called  for  a  sack  of  forage  to  be  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  main  altar,  and  wrapping  himself  in 
his  cloak,  and  resting  his  head  on  the  step,  in  five  minutes  he 
was  snoring  as  tranquilly  as  King  Joseph  in  his  palace  in 
Madrid. 

The  soldiers,  taking  their  saddles  for  pillows,  followed  his 
example,  and  soon  all  was  wrapped  in  silence. 

A  half  an  hour  later  nothing  was  heard  but  the  moaning 
of  the  wind  through  the  broken  windows  of  the  temple,  and 
the  confused  fluttering  of  the  night  birds  which  had  their 
nests  high  up  in  the  sculptured  niches  of  the  walls,  and  the 
sentinel's  step,  as  wrapped  in  the  ample  folds  of  his  cloak,  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  portico. 

II. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  as  true  as  it  is  extraordinary,  for 
those  who  could  not  appreciate  the  art  treasures  within  its 
walls,  Toledo  was  but  an  old  ruined,  unbearable,  uninhabit- 
able town  of  comfortless  houses  huddled  together. 

If  we  judge  by  the  acts  of  vandalism  committed  by  the 
French  officers  during  their  occupation  of  the  town,  they 
were  far  from  being  either  artists  or  archaeologists,  and  con- 
sequently they  grew  weary  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Caesars. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  most  insignificant  novelty 
that  broke  the  monotony  of  their  existence  was  welcomed 
eagerly  by  the  idle,  such  as  the  promotion  of  a  comrade,  a 
strategic  movement  of  a  flying  column,  the  sending  of  a  pri- 
vate despatch,  or  the  arrival  in  the  city  of  any  of  their  com- 
panions, became  a  theme  of  conversation  and  an  object  of 
commentaries,  followed  by  complaints,  criticisms  and  sup- 
positions. 

As  might   be  expected,  the  topic  of  the  day  among  the 
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officers  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  daily  in  the  Zocodover, 
was  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons  whose  captain  we  left  resting 
from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the 
chancel. 

The  conversation  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  diversified  with 
comments  on  the  absence  of  the  newcomer  who  was  expected 
at  the  Zocodover  by  a  former  college  friend,  when,  from  one 
of  the  streets  that  opened  on  the  square,  suddenly  appeared 
our  gallant  Captain,  wearing  a  large  metal  helmet,  with  a  crest 
of  white  plumes,  a  dark  blue  coat  with  red  facings,  and  a 
magnificent  two-handed  sword  with  steel  scabbard,  which 
kept  time  with  his  martial  tread,  as  it  was  dragged  along 
the  pavement,  and  with  the  sharp,  quick  click  of  his  golden 
spurs. 

His  comrade,  followed  by  the  group  of  officers,  hastened  to 
welcome  him,  for  the  latter  were  eager  to  know  one  of  whom 
they  had  heard  so  many  original  and  eccentric  traits  of 
character. 

After  the  warm  embraces,  exclamations,  congratulations 
and  questions  usual  on  such  occasions;  after  a  minute  ac- 
count of  all  that  was  passing  in  Madrid,  of  the  fortunes  of 
war,  of  their  friends  absent  or  dead,  the  conversation  halted 
at  the  usual  theme — ^the  hardships  of  the  service,  the  lack  of 
amusements  in  the  city,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
lodgings. 

At  this  point  one  of  the  group,  who  had  evidently  heard  of 
the  bad  grace  with  which  the  young  Captain  consented  to 
lodge  his  men  in  the  ruined  church,  said  in  a  tone  of  raillery : 

"What  about  your  quarters?  How  did  you  spend  the 
night?" 

"There  was  a  little  of  everything,"  replied  the  Captain,  "for 
if  I  did  not  sleep  very  well,  the  cause  of  my  wakefulness  was 
well  worth  the  trouble.  Insomnia  near  a  pretty  woman  is 
certainly  not  the  worst  of  evils." 

"A  woman!"  repeated  his  friend,  as  if  astonished  at  the 
good  fortune  of  the  newcomer ;  "that  is  what  we  call  to  come 
only  to  conquer." 

"Is  she,  by  chance,  a  sweetheart  who  has  followed  you  from 
Madrid,  to  make  your  exile  in  Toledo  more  bearable?"  asked 
another. 

"Oh,  no !"  replied  the  Captain,  "not  by  any  means.  I  swear 
I  did  not  know  her,  nor  did  I  ever  dream  of  finding  so  beau- 
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tiful  a  hostess  in  so  uncomfortable  a  lodging.  It  is  quite  an 
adventure." 

**Relate  it!  relate  it!"  cried  the  officers  with  one  voice,  sur- 
rounding the  Captain,  who  narrated  the  following  story  to  a 
group  of  interested  listeners: 

*'Last  night  I  was  sleeping  only  as  a  man  who  has  ridden 
thirteen  leagues  can  sleep,  when  I  awoke  startled  by  a  hor- 
rible clashing  sound,  a  sound  that  deafened  me  for  a  moment, 
and  was  followed  by  a  humming  as  if  a  gadfly  were  buzzing 
at  my  ear. 

**As  you  may  imagine,  the  cause  of  my  fright  was  the  first 
stroke  of  that  diabolical  bell,  a  species  of  bronze  sub-chanter 
that  the  canons  of  Toledo  have  hung  in  their  cathedral  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  wearying  the  patience  of  those  in  need 
of  sleep. 

"Growling  at  the  bell  and  the  bell-ringer,  I  was  about  to 
turn  over  for  another  sleep,  as  soon  as  the  horrible  sound  had 
died  away,  when  something  extraordinary  caught  my  sight 
and  took  possession  of  my  imagination.  In  the  faint  moon- 
light that  came  through  the  narrow,  arched  window  of  the 
main  chapel,  I  saw  a  woman  kneeling  beside  the  altar." 

The  officers  looked  at  one  another  with  an  incredulous  ex- 
pression of  wonder;  but  the  Captain,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  effect  produced  by  his  words,  continued  as 
follows : 

*'You  cannot  imagine  anything  equal  to  that  nocturnal  and 
fantastic  vision  outlined  mid  the  confused  shadows  of  the 
chapel,  just  like  those  virgins  painted  on  glass  windows  that 
stand  out  in  relief,  white  and  luminous  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  cathedrals. 

"Her  face  was  oval,  showing  a  slight  wasting  of  the  flesh., 
which  gave  a  spiritual  expression  to  features  stamped  with 
soft  melancholy.  Her  intense  pallor,  the  pure  lines  of  her 
slender  form,  the  nobility  and  repose  of  her  attitude,  her  white 
floating  garments,  recalled  those  women  of  whom  I  dreamed 
when  I  was  only  a  child.  Chaste,  heavenly  images,  the 
chimerical  object  of  the  vague  love  of  a  youth ! 

"I  thought  it  was  a  trick  of  the  imagination,  and  without 
taking  my  eyes  from  her  I  did  not  dare  to  breathe,  fearing 
that  she  might  vanish  from  my  sight. 

"She  remained  motionless. 

"I  yearned  to  think  that   so   diaphanous   and   luminous   a 
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creature  was  not  of  this  earth,  but  a  spirit  that,  having  taken 
upon  itself  a  human  form,  had  descended  in  the  moonlight, 
leaving  behind  in  the  air  the  bluish  ray  that,  from  the  high 
arched  window,  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  opposite  wall,  breaking 
through  the  dark  shadows  of  that  gloomy  and  mysterious 
building." 

"But!"  exclaimed  his  college  friend,  interrupting  him  in 
what  at  first  he  took  to  be  a  joke,  but  which  ended  by  inter- 
esting him,  **how  came  that  woman  there?  Did  you  not  speak 
to  her?    Did  she  not  explain  her  presence  in  such  a  place?" 

"I  did  not  speak  to  her,  for  I  was  sure  she  would  neither 
hear,  see  nor  answer  me.' 

'•Was  she  deaf?' 

"Was  she  blind?' 

"Was  she  a  mute!"  exclaimed  three  or  four  of  the  officers 
all  at  once. 

"She  was  all  three,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  **for  she  was     ...     of  marble." 

On  hearing  the  stupendous  conclusion  of  so  strange  an  ad- 
venture, the  whole  group  burst  into  loud  laughter,  while  one 
of  them  said  to  the  narrator  of  the  strange  story  who  was  the 
only  one  who  remained  grave  and  silent : 

"Let  us  put  an  end  to  it !  I  have  a  thousand  just  such  beau- 
ties, a  seraglio  in  Saint  John  of  the  Kings ;  a  seraglio  at  your 
service,  since  marble  is  the  same  as  flesh  to  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  continued  the  Captain  without  being  annoyed  in 
the  least  by  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  "I  am  sure  they 
cannot  resemble  mine.  Mine  is  a  real  Castilian  dame  who, 
by  some  miracle  of  the  sculptor's  art,  looks  as  if  she  had  not 
been  buried,  but  in  body  and  soul  remains  kneeling  on  the 
slab  that  rests  above  the  graves,  motionless,  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  absorbed  in  ecstatic  mysticism." 

"You  talk  as  if  you  wished  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  fable 
of  Galatea." 

"As  for  me,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  always  thought  it 
a  madness,  but  since  last  night  I  begin  to  understand  the 
passion  of  the  Greek  sculptor." 

"Given  the  special  conditions  of  the  lady  of  your  love,  I 
think  you  will  not  have  any  objections  in  presenting  us  to  her. 
As  for  me,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  not  breathe,  I  shall  not 
live  until  I  see  that  miracle  of  beauty.  But  .  .  .  what 
the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you?    You  act  as  if  you  did  not 
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wish  to  present  us.    Ha !  ha  1  ha !    What  a  good  thing  it  would 
be  if  you  were  already  jealous." 

"Jealous,"  hastily  replied  the  Captain,  "jealous — of  men, 
no ;  but  see  how  far  my  imagination  carries  me.  Beside  the 
statue  of  the  woman  there  is  another,  grave  and  as  lifelike  as 
she  is,  a  warrior  ...  no  doubt  her  husband.  .  .  . 
Very  well,  ...  I  am  going  to  tell  the  whole,  though  you 
ridicule  my  folly  ...  if  I  were  not  afraid  to  be  taken  for 
a  madman,  I  believe  I  should  have  already  broken  that  statue 
into  a  hundred  pieces." 

Another  and  louder  burst  of  laughter  saluted  the  original 
revelation  of  the  eccentric  lover  of  the  marble  lady. 

"Nonsense,  nonsense;  we  must  see  her,"  said  some  of  the 
officers. 

"Yes,  yes,  we  must  know  whether  the  object  be  worthy  of 
so  great  a  passion,"  added  the  others. 

"When  shall  we  drink  a  bout  in  the  church  in  which  you 
have  your  quarters?"  cried  all. 

"Whenever  you  please — ^to-night,  if  you  wish,"  replied  the 
young  Captain,  recovering  his  usual  good  humor,  after  that 
flash  of  jealousy.  "By  the  bye,  with  my  baggage  I  have 
brought  two  dozen  bottles  of  champagne,  real  champagne, 
what  was  left  from  a  present  made  to  our  brigadier-general, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  a  relative." 

"Bravo !  bravo !"  cried  the  officers  in  joyful  exclamation. 

"We  will  drink  the  wine  of  France !" 

"And  sing  a  song  of  Rousard!" 

"And  talk  of  women  to  please  our  host !" 
'So,  until  to-night !" 
'Until  to-night !" 

III. 

The  pacific  inhabitants  of  Toledo  had  long  locked  and 
bolted  the  massive  doors  of  their  fortress-like  old  houses. 
The  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  struck  the  hour  of  retiring,  and 
high  up  in  the  palace  there  was  heard  the  last  sound  of  the 
bugle,  when  ten  or  twelve  officers  who  had  met  in  the  Zocod- 
over,  took  their  way  to  the  convent  in  which  the  Captain  had 
his  quarters,  more  eager  to  drink  the  promised  bottles  of 
champagne  than  to  see  the  wonderful  marble  statue. 

The  night  had  closed  in  dark  and  threatening.     The  sky 
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was  covered  with  heavy  gray  clouds;  the  air  imprisoned  in 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets  rushed  through  them  violently, 
threatening  to  extinguish  the  faint  light  of  the  lanterns,  and 
making  the  iron  weather-cocks  on  the  towers  whirr  sharply 
and  rapidly. 

Scarcely  did  the  officers  make  their  appearance  in  the 
square  before  the  convent,  in  which  their  new  friend  was  quar- 
tered, when  the  latter,  who  was  impatiently  awaiting  them, 
went  forward  to  meet  them,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  words 
in  a  low  tone,  all  entered  the  gloomy  church  in  which  the 
dull  light  of  a  lantern  struggled  laboriously  with  the  dark 
heavy  shadows. 

"Faith !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  guests,  looking  around,  "it 
is  the  last  place  in  the  world  for  a  feast." 

"Truly,"  said  another,  "you  invite  us  here  to  see  a  lady, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  can  see  our 
hands." 

"And,  besides,  it  is  as  cold  as  if  we  were  in  Siberia,"  added 
a  third,  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak. 

"Be  calm,  gentlemen,  be  calm,"  interrupted  the  host;  "be 
calm,  everything  will  be  provided.  Here,  boy,"  he  continued, 
addressing  one  of  his  orderlies,  "bring  here  some  wood  and 
make  a  good  bonfire  in  the  main  chapel." 

The  orderly,  in  obedience  to  his  Captain's  orders,  began  to 
rain  blows  on  the  larch  stalls  of  the  choir,  until  he  had  enough 
wood  to  pile  up  on  the  steps  of  the  chancel.  He  took  the  lan- 
tern and  set  fire  to  the  richly  carved  fragments  among  which 
could  be  seen  here  part  of  a  clustered  column,  there  the 
image  of  a  holy  abbot,  the  bust  of  a  woman,  or  the  deformed 
head  of  a  griffin  peeping  through  the  leaves. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  bright  light  suddenly  shone  through- 
out the  church  and  announced  to  the  guests  that  the  feast  was 
ready.  The  Captain,  who  did  the  honors  of  his  quarters  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  house,  address- 
ing his  guests,  said : 

"If  it  be  your  pleasure,  we  will  pass  to  the  dining-room." 

His  comrades,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  replied  to  the  in- 
vitation with  a  comical  bow,  and  marched  to  the  main  chapel, 
preceded  by  their  host,  who,  on  arriving  at  the  steps,  stopped 
a  moment,  and,  extending  his  hand  toward  the  tomb,  said 
with  the  most  exquisite  politeness : 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  the  lady  of  my 
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thoughts.    I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  and  say  that  I  have 
not  exaggerated  her  beauty." 

The  officers  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  object  pointed  out 
by  their  friend,  and  an  exclamation  of  wonder  involuntarily 
escaped  their  lips. 

Under  a  sepulchral  arch  of  black  marble  kneeling  before  a 
"prie-dieu,"  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  face  turned  to- 
ward the  altar,  they  saw  a  woman  so  beautiful  that  none  like 
her  had  ever  come  from  the  hands  of  a  sculptor,  nor  could  the 
fancy  imagine  anything  more  supremely  beautiful. 

"Indeed,  she  is  an  angel !"  exclaimed  one  of  them. 

"What  a  pity  she  is  of  marble!"  added  another. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that,  though  it  were  but  an  illusion,  to 
be  near  a  woman  of  such  beauty  is  sufficient  to  keep  one  awake 
the  night  through." 

"And  do  you  not  know  who  she  is?"  asked  some  of  those 
who  were  contemplating  the  statue  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
smiling,  well  satisfied  with  his  triumph. 

"Recalling  a  little  of  the  Latin  I  learned  in  my  childhood, 
I  have  succeeded,  with  much  trouble,  in  deciphering  the  in- 
scription on  the  tomb,"  answered  the  Captain ;  "and  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  she  belongs  to  a  noble  family  of  Castile,  a 
famous  warrior  who  fought  under  the  Great  Captain.  I  have 
forgotten  his  name,  but  his  wife  whom  you  see  was  named 
Dona  Elvira  de  Castneda,  and  faith,  if  the  copy  resembles  the 
original,  she  must  have  been  the  most  remarkable  woman  of 
her  age." 

After  these  brief  explanations  the  guests  who  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  principal  object  of  the  reunion,  proceeded  to  un- 
cork a  few  of  the  bottles,  and  sitting  around  the  fire  began 
to  send  round  the  wine. 

As  the  libations  became  more  frequent,  and  the  vapor  of 
the  foaming  champagne  began  to  affect  their  heads,  the  ani- 
mation, noise  and  shouts  of  the  young  men  increased,  some 
throwing  the  empty  bottles  at  the  stone  monks  standing 
against  the  pillars,  and  others  singing  with  all  the  force  of 
their  lungs  gay  songs,  while  those  beyond  burst  into  loud 
laughter,  clapped  their  hands  in  applause,  or  quarreled,  utter* 
ing  blasphemies. 

The  Captain  drank  in  silence,  like  one  in  despair,  with  his 
eves  fixed  on  the  statue  of  Dona  Elvira. 

Illumined  by  the  red   splendor   of   the   bonfire,  and   seen 
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through  the  veil  that  intoxication  had  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
the  marble  image  seemed  to  be  transformed  into  a  real 
woman.  Her  lips  parted  as  if  murmuring  a  prayer ;  her  bosom 
rose  as  if  she  were  oppressed,  as  if  she  sobbed ;  her  hands  were 
pressed  more  closely ;  even  her  cheeks  seemed  to  color  as  if 
she  blushed  at  the  sacrilegious  and  repugnant  spectacle.  The 
officers  who  noticed  the  taciturn  sadness  of  their  comrade, 
roused  him  from  the  ecstasy  in  which  he  was  plunged,  and 
presenting  him  with  a  glass,  exclaimed  in  chorus : 


"Come,  a  toast!  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  not  given  a 
toast  to-night." 

The  young  man  took  the  glass,  stood  up  and,  lifting  it  on 
high,  said,  looking  straight  into  the  face  of  the  marble  warrior 
kneeling  beside  Dona  Elvira: 

"I  drink  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  success  of  his  army,  thanks 
to  which  we  have  been  able  to  come  into  the  very  heart  of 
Castile,  to  pay  our  addresses  to  the  wife  of  a  conqueror  of 
Ccrinola,  even  on  his  own  sepulchre !" 

The  officers  received  the  toast  with  loud  applause,  and  the 
Captain,  balancing  himself,  took  a  few  steps  toward  the  tomb. 


it 
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"No,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  marble  effigy  of  the 
warrior,  with  that  stupid  smile  peculiar  to  the  intoxicated,  "do 
not  think  I  harbor  any  ill-will  toward  you  as  a  rival,  .  .  . 
on  the  contrary,  I  admire  you,  for  your  patience  as  a  husband, 
a  pattern  of  meekness  and  forbearance,  and  I  will  be  generous 
to  you.  You  shall  drink,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier  ...  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  I  have  allowed  you  to  die  of  thirst,  while 
we  are  emptying  twenty  bottles     .    .     .    drink!" 

And  with  the  words  he  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips,  took  a 
sip,  then  dashed  the  remainder  into  the  warrior's  face,  burst- 
ing into  loud,  noisy  laughter  as  the  wine  dripped  from  the 
marble  head  of  the  motionless  figure  to  the  tomb  upon  which 
he  knelt. 

Captain!"  cried  one  of  his  companions  in  a  jesting  tone, 
take  care.  You  cannot  joke  with  those  marble  warriors  with 
impunity.  Remember  what  happened  to  the  Fifth  Hussars 
in  the  monastery  of  Poblet.  They  say  that  the  marble  war- 
riors in  the  cloister  lifted  their  marble  swords  against  those 
who  amused  themselves  by  putting  mustaches,  charcoal  mus- 
taches on  their  marble  countenances." 

The  officers  applauded  loudly ;  but  the  Captain,  heedless  of 
their  mockery,  continued,  his  mind  fixed  on  the  same  idea. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  have  given  him  the  wine  if  I  were 
not  sure  that  he  would  swallow  at  least  what  fell  into  his 
mouth?  Oh,  no!  I  do  not  believe  as  you  do,  that  these 
statues  are  but  inert  marble,  as  lifeless  as  on  the  day  it  was 
taken  from  the  quarry.  The  artist,  who  is  almost  a  god, 
breathes  life  into  his  work — not  life  sufficient  to  make  it  move, 
or  walk,  but  a  strange,  incomprehensible  consciousness  that  I 
cannot  very  well  explain,  but  that  I  feel  especially  when  I 
drink  a  little." 

"Splendid!"  exclaimed  his  companions,  "drink  and  con- 
tinue." 

The  officer  drank,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  image  of  Doiia 
Elvira,  continued  with  increasing  exaltation : 

"Look  at  her !  look  at  her !  Do  you  not  see  the  blood 
course  underneath  her  soft,  transparent  flesh?  Do  you  not 
see  underneath  that  delicate  soft  alabaster  skin  flow  a  rose- 
colored  light?  Do  you  wish  more  life?  .  .  .  Do  you 
wish  more  reality?" 

"Oh,  yes,  most  assuredly !"  said  one  of  his  comrades ;  "we 
would  wish  that  she  was  flesh  and  blood  in  reality." 
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"Flesli  and  blood!"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "1  need  a 
breath  of  the  sea  to  cool  my  burning  brow,  to  kiss  ice  and 
snow,  .  .  .  snow  bathed  in  a  soft  light,  .  .  .  snow 
flushed  with  a  golden  ray  of  sunlight,  ...  to  kiss  a 
woman  white,  beautiful  and  cold  as  that  marble  image  whose 
fantastic  beauty  breathes  and  lives  under  the  light  of  the 
flames.  Oh  t  yes ;  a  kiss,  only  a  kiss  on  thy  lips  can  cool  the 
fire  that  consumes  me." 

"Captain!"  exclaimed  several  of  the  officers  on  seeing  him 
go  madly  toward  the  statue,  with  wild  eyes  and  staggering 


steps,  "what  madness !  Let  the  joke  end  and  leave  the  dead 
in  peace  1" 

The  young  man  paid  no  heed,  but  staggered  toward  the 
tomb ;  but  as  he  extended  his  arms  to  embrace  Dofia  Elvira, 
a  cry  of  horror  resounded  throughout  the  temple.  With  the 
blood  gushing  from  his  eyes,  mouth  and  nose,  he  fell,  his  face 
crushed,  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 

The  officers,  mute  with  fright,  dared  not  go  to  his  aid. 

The  moment  their  comrade  approached  his  lips  to  those  of 
Doiia  Elvira  they  had  seen  the  motionless  warrior  raise  his 
hand  and  strike  him  down  with  a  frightful  blow  of  his  marble 
gauntlet. 


A   MAN    AND    HIS   DOG* 

•By  Stewart  Edward  White 


I  HE  Man  wis  in  town  buying  an  outfit,  and  inci- 
dentally, indulging  in  a  last  carouse.  Like  a 
good  general,  he  made  sure  of  tiis  supplies  first. 
As  an  incident  to  the  carouse  he  got  into  an  ar- 
gument with  a  little  unarmed  man,  and  being 
magnanimous,  merely  knocked  him  down  with  a  pistol  bar- 
rel, whereby  the  little  fellow  had  brain  fever  instead  of  no 
brains  at  all.  Then  the  Man  came  to  the  end  of  his  money, 
and  sobered  up.  The  following  morning  he  gathered  together 
his  traps  and  left  town.  He  had  a  heavy  covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  four  mules,  and  in  the  wagon  were  provisions, 
blankets  and  prospecting  tools.  Under  the  axle  dangled  two 
empty  pails,  and  still  below  them  slouched  a  lank  hound,  with 
upturned  eyes  and  blood-red  lower  lids.  The  Man  sat  on  the 
seat  smoking  a  pipe.  He  wore  his  broad  hat  a  little  more 
sideways  than  usual  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  had  on  a  brand- 
new  set  of  jeans,  and  a  glittering  belt  full  of  brass  cartridges 
to  fit  the  ivory-handled  Colt's  .45  that  stuck  out  of  the  open 
holster.    A  Winchester  was  slung  inside. 

Once  clear  of  the   straggling   town   the   Man   turned   out 

across  the  open  prairies.  At  each  little  hollow  he  would  check 

the  wagon  with  the  brake,  and  flick  the  leaders  sharply  with 

the  long-lashed  whip.    The  jump  would  carry  them  across  the 

•Wrillen  for  Short  Stories, 
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dip.  At  noon  he  came  to  a  stream  deep  in  a  broad  precipitous 
valley,  hollowed  out  by  some  earlier  and  mightier  river,  to 
which  the  wagon  slid  with  a  prodigious  clatter  and  bang,  rais- 
ing a  cloud  of  dust.  The  dog  followed  steadily  in  it  under- 
neath the  axle.  The  course  of  the  stream  was  marked  by  a 
fringe  of  stunted  cottonwoods  growing  out  of  a  soil  half- 
sandy,  half-grassy,  and  the  stream  itself,  flowing  flush  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  bank,  was  opaque  with  yellow  mud.  Into 
this  the  wagon  plumped  half-way  to  the  hubs.  The  swift 
yellow  waters  divided  about  the  spokes  and  the  mules'  legs 
with  a  strange  gurgling  tumult,  the  wagon  lurched  heavily 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  wheels  brought  up  inside  the  rim 
triangles  of  yellow  mud  which  melted  back  into  the  water. 
The  mules  stooped  their  noses  thirstily  and«paused.  The 
Man  stood  upright  and  lashed  with  scientific  accuracy  and 
swore.  The  mules  floundered  forward  over  the  broad  stream, 
and  at  last  stood,  mud-streaked  and  panting,  in  the  middle  of 
a  grass  plot  on  the  farther  side.  The  driver  got  down  from 
the  seat  slowly,  unhitched  them  from  the  wagon,  took  off 
their  harness,  hobbled  them,  and  turned  them  loose.  The 
beasts  went  awkwardly,  jumping  toward  the  river,  into  which 
they  plunged  their  noses,  and  after  drinking  began  to  forage. 
The  dog  sat  gravely  on  his  haunches  near  the  harness. 

As  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  mules  begin  to  graze,  the  Man 
started  a  little  fire  between  two  stones.  Across  these  he  placed 
a  frying-pan  with  sliced  bacon,  and  a  riveted  tin  cup  with  water 
and  green  tea.  From  the  wagon  he  fished  a  loaf  of  bread 
done  up  in  brown  paper.  Then  he  ate,  tossing  the  remnants 
to  the  dog,  who  snapped  them  up  noisily,  eyeing  his  master 
with  gravity.  Finally,  seeing  no  more  was  in  prospect,  he 
again  took  his  position  by  the  piled-up  harness. 

The  Man  lit  his  pipe  with  a  live  coal  held  between  two 
sticks,  and  smoked  for  some  time,  leaning  back  against  a  tree. 
Suddenly  the  dog  closed  his  mouth  with  a  snap  and  pricked 
up  his  ears.  At  this  the  Man  softly  arose,  went  to  the  wagon 
and  took  from  it  the  Winchester.  Then  he  stood  listening 
intently.  For  a  while  all  was  silent,  but  finally,  far  over  the 
hills,  a  faint  jingling  became  audible,  at  the  sound  of  which 
he  threw  down  the  rifle  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Sojersl"  he  muttered. 

A  moment  later  the  cavalrymen  trooped  over  the  bluff 
down  the  narrow  buffalo  path   to   the   water.     They  went 
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straight  on,  two  by  two,  into  the  river  and  beyond;  but  an 
officer  turned  aside  and  rode  up  to  the  little  camp. 

**Where  ye  bound,  my  man?"  he  inquired,  reining  in  his 
horse. 

"Belle  Fourche,"  responded  the  Man  briefly. 

"You're  not  going  alone,  are  you?"  asked  the  officer. 

The  Man  smiled  grimly. 

"  'Slong  as  I've  got  these  guns  an'  thet  dawg,  I'm  all  right," 
he  replied. 

The  officer  cast  a  keen  eye  at  the  hound.  The  other  saw 
it,  and  went  on  with  increasing  warmth : 

"I  tell  ye  what,  I'd  trust  thet  pup  sooner 'n  I  would  the  best 
pardner  man  ever  had  1  He'll  let  me  know  trouble,  won't  you 
old  boy?" 

The  dog  thumped  the  ground  with  his  tail. 

"Well,  look  out  for  yourself,  that's  all.  The  Brule  Sioux 
are  on  the  warpath  up  a  little  north  of  your  way,  and  they  may 
be  down  any  day.  We  found  one  poor  fellow  buried  to  the 
shoulders,  without  any  eyelids.  They'd  tied  his  hands,  too, 
and  the  flies  were  all  over  him.  Look  out  you  don't  get 
caught !" 

"Not  much  scared  of  that,"  the  Man  muttered  as  the  officer 
cantered  away.  "These  devils'll  never  get  me.  I  always  got 
one  shot  left  for  myself." 

All  that  afternoon  the  dog  slept,  his  nose  between  his  paws, 
in  a  corner  of  the  wagon  body.  The  Man  no  longer  slouched 
drowsily  against  the  uprights  of  the  canvas  cover,  but  sat  erect 
and  looked  out  over  the  prairie  with  restless  eye.  As  the  af- 
ternoon waned,  the  country  became  more  broken.  The  round 
curve  of  the  hills  was  more  decided,  and  here  and  there  in  their 
sides  was  a  ragged  and  precipitous  gash  filled  with  loose  half- 
rounded  stones.  The  summits  curved  gracefully  upward  and 
over,  and  then  dropped  abruptly  in  a  tip-tilted  layer  of  strata. 
Stunted  bushes  appeared.  Far  in  the  distance  a  blue-black 
line  marked  the  pine-covered  mountains. 

The  Man  became  restless.  He  stood  up  on  the  top  of  each 
hill  and  looked  searchingly  abroad.  Finally  he  turned  and 
poked  the  dog  in  the  side. 

"Git  out  of  thar!"  he  said.  "Go  off  an'  ketch  yore  supper, 
ye  good-fer-nothin'  pup !" 

The  dog  leaped  slowly  over  the  tailboard,  shook  himself 
all  over,  beginning  at  his  head  and  ending  estatically  at  the 
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end  of  his  tail,  and  cantered  slowly  over  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
The  wagon  rumbled  down  a  decline.  The  dog  yawned  pro- 
digiously, still  half-asleep.  Then  he  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and 
the  hair  between  his  shouders  rose  stiffly.  A  rawhide  sud- 
denly shot  over  his  head  and  drew  tight.  He  gave  a  fright- 
ened yelp,  and  started  to  run,  but  was  suddenly  jerked  down, 
and  three  naked  warriors  seized  him.  One  held  his  muzzle 
cloised  with  one  hand,  the  other  two  bound  him  rapidly. 

''Don't  kill  him,"  said  one  in  the  language  of  the  Brule 
Sioux,  "he  is  a  good  dog  for  hunting  the  deer,,  and  for  watch- 
ing.   I  knew  him  in  the  town." 

One  of  the  others  grunted,  and  slung  the  dog  across  his 
bare  shoulders.  Then  in  a  moment  a  half-g^own  boy  came 
up  with  a  pony,  and  the  dog  was  taken  away  across  several 
ravines  to  a  war  camp  between  two  turreted  clay  bluffs.  There 
his  legs  were  unbound,  and  he  was  hitched  to  a  picket  stake. 
He  pulled  for  a  moment  on  his  rope,  and  then  sat  gravely  on 
his  haunches. 

"Good  dog!"  said  the  boy.  The  dog  eyed  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  slowly  wagged  his  tail. 

As  evening  approached  the  warriors  came  in  one  by  one. 
They  turned  their  ponies  into  a  bunch,  and  the  boy  guarded 
them.  On  distant  hills  other  warriors  lay  hidden  in  the  grass. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  in  all,  nearly  naked,  their 
bodies  painted  and  chalked  in  various  colors,  their  long  hair 
bound  close,  and  an  eagle's  feather  or  two  stuck  slantwise 
across  the  backs  of  their  heads.  One  had  a  war  bonnet  of 
eagle's  feathers  that  encircled  his  head  and  hung  down  his 
back.  All  had  guns,  mostly  of  the  old  Springfield  pattern ; 
but  some  few,  and  he  of  the  feathers  was  among  them,  were 
armed  with  Winchesters  of  the  old  .44  type.  They  laughed 
and  chatted,  and  munched  dried  meat,  which  they  carried  in 
little  buckskin  bags,  and  smoked  mixed  tobacco  and  willow 
bark  in  clay  pipes.  About  sunset  a  rider  came  in.  He  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  group,  and  pointed  to  the  west.  The 
others  laughed  and  arose,  throwing  aside  the  blue  blankets 
and  clay  whitened  robes  which  they  had  thrown  around  their 
shoulders  while  sitting.  The  chief  waved  his  robe  twice,  and 
the  boy  headed  the  bunch  of  ponies  toward  camp.  From  the 
hills  came  the  scouts  and  sentinels. 

The  warriors  bridled  each  pony  with  a  rough  bit  of  raw- 
hide twisted  about  the  lower  jaw.    Some  few  stuck  feathers 
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in  the  manes  or  forelocks.  The  blankets  were  piled  together 
behind  a  bush,  and  the  warriors  silently  rode  away,  leaving 
the  boy  and  the  dog  alone. 

The  boy  sat  on  the  pile  of  blankets  for  a  time  watching  to- 
ward the  west.  Then  he  began  to  wander  about  restlessly. 
Finally  he  looked  idly  toward  the  dog  and  picked  up  a  stick. 
The  dog,  who  had  been  watching  him  intently,  wagged  an  ex- 
perimental tail  and  gave  a  short,  quick  bark.  The  boy 
dropped  the  stick  and  advanced.  At  that  the  dog  got  up  and 
wagged  his  tail  still  more,  ducking  his  head,  and  showing  his 
teeth  in  a  doggy  grin.  The  boy  sat  on  the  ground  and  began 
to  play  with  him,  sometimes  pulling  his  ears,  and  again  his  tail 
or  his  legs.  Pretty  soon,  struck  with  a  new  idea,  he  pulled  up 
the  picket  pin  and  started  to  lead  him  over  to  the  pile  of 
blankets,  whereupon  the  dog  suddenly  jerked  back  and  ran, 
dangling  the  rawhide  loosely  behind  him.  The  boy  shot  an 
impotent  arrow  after  him. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  dog  ran  back  and  forth,  snuffing 
eagerly  at  the  ground.  When  finally  he  came  to  the  wagon 
trail,  he  uttered  a  joyful  yelp,  and  shot  away  down  the  gulch. 

In  the  meantime  the  Man  and  his  mules  and  his  wagon 
were  crawling  slowly  over  the  face  of  the  country.  As  time 
went  on  and  the  dog  did  not  reappear  he  became  plainly 
uneasy. 

**Consarn  that  beast!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "Yere's  he 
gone  a-chasin'  jacks,  an'  lef  me  yere  jest  when  I  need  him," 
and  he  cut  the  off  leader  viciously  with  his  lash,  causing  that 
patient  animal  to  start  suddenly.  Toward  evening  he  became 
still  more  anxious.    He  began  to  look  for  a  camping  place. 

At  last  he  reached  the  broad,  stony  bottom  of  an  old  river, 
to  which  the  sides  sloped  in  long,  sparsely  covered  hills.  The 
bed  was  broad  and  perfectly  dry.  In  the  middle  was  a  little 
island  of  200  feet  in  length  by  about  quarter  as  many  broad. 
Its  surface  was  covered  knee  high  with  those  stunted  bushes 
that  abound  at  the  edge  of  the  wooded  hills.  The  Man  espied 
this  and  nodded  his  head.  He  lashed  his  weary  team  across 
the  stones  and  boulders,  and  up  the  slope  of  the  island.  He 
stopped  at  the  top  of  the  little  rise  of  land,  picketed  his  mules 
securely  near  by,  and  squatted  behind  a  dense  bush,  eating 
bread  and  ham. 

"No  fire  t'  night,"  he  muttered,  "an'  no  sleep,  neither! 
Wisht  the  white  top  of  thet  schooner  of  mine  was  in  kingdom 
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come.  Damn  thet  dawg!  'F  he  was  only  here  to  watch,  I 
c'd  sleep  sound  enough  I" 

After  his  meal  he  sat  behind  the  bush  with  the  Winchester 
across  his  knees,  watching  the  stony  creek  bottom.  He  did 
not  smoke.  The  twilight  faded,  and  the  moon  came  up, 
throwing  the  hill  into  shadow,  but  showing  like  a  broad  white 
ribbon  the  divided  bed  of  the  stream.  A  coyote  howled  from 
one  bank,  and  was  answered  from  the  other.  Then  a  dark 
figure  glided  across  the  river  bed.  The  Man  started  convul- 
sively and  threw  his  gun  forward,  but  smiled  grimly  to  him- 
self at  being  frightened  by  a  prairie  wolf.  The  moon  rose  still 
farther,  and  the  mules  slept  heavily  near  their  picket  stakes. 
The  Man  still  stared  at  the  ribbon  of  white  with  wide  open 
eyes,  but  his  gaze  gradually  became  mote  and  more  fixed. 
His  head  nodded  forward,  and  he,  too,  slept. 

A  few  light  clouds  drifted  down  from  the  distant  moun- 
tains, remnants  of  the  daily  thunderstorm,  and  occasionally 
obscured  the  moon.  At  one  of  these  rare  intervals  a  half- 
dozen  dark  figures  glided  from  the  left  bank  and  hurried, 
stooping,  toward  the  island.  When  they  were  within  a  few 
feet  of  cover,  the  moon  came  out  and  the  Man  awoke  and  saw 
them. 

He  sprang  forward  and  cocked  his  rifle,  but  before  he  could 
fire  the  Indians  had  melted  silently  into  the  shadows  of  the 
island  bushes.  From  the  other  side  of  the  river  bed  came  one 
shrill  triumphant  yell.  Then  all  was  still.  The  Man  sat  down 
again,  breathing  heavily.  Every  sense  was  strained  now  in 
the  effort  to  penetrate  the  surrounding  darkness.  When  a 
mule  stirred  or  a  coyote  barked,  the  Man  started ;  his  forehead 
was  beaded,  and  he  gripped  his  rifle  fast.  The  ivory-handled 
Colt's  .45  lay  by  his  hip.  Twice  he  raised  his  arm  to  shoot, 
and  twice  lowered  it  again.  The  trailing  black  clouds  from 
the  mountain  came  thicker,  and  the  moonlight  flickered  across 
the  landscape  like  a  candle  in  a  wind.  Over  the  bed  of  the 
river  the  wolves  ran  back  and  forth.  The  Man  swallowed 
rapidly,  and  wiped  his  brow.  He  looked  again  and  again  to- 
ward the  east,  and  nervously  rearranged  the  cartridges  ready 
to  his  hand. 

Suddenly  the  brush  rustled  and  shook  near  by.  With  a 
half-scream  the  Man  whirled,  raising  his  pistol,  his  teeth  shin- 
ing between  his  lips. 

Before  him  crouched  the  dog. 
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The  sudden  relief  unbalanced  him. 

"You  devil !"  he  said ;  "you  damned  devil  1" 

He  raised  the  pistol  again  with  a  sudden  fury  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  Like  an  echo  a  rifle  directed  toward  the  flash  an- 
swered the  report  from  the  bushes.  The  Man  fell  gently  back- 
ward, shot  through  the  heart.  The  dog,  bleeding  from  a  mor- 
tal wound,  slowly  dragged  himself  forward  and  licked  the 
dead  man's  face. 


OH,    MADEMOISELLE!* 


By  Lemercier  de  Neuville 


EFORE  a  bright  fire  a  young  girl  sits,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  small  book,  which  she  turns 
over  absently. 

"  'Thoughts  of  a  Young  Girl/   Ah,  they 
should    be    different    to-day.      'Rules    of 
Life.'     Ah,  what  freshness!     Let  us  pass 
on.     Oh!  oh!  in  large  letters,  with  three 
exclamation  points : 

"OH !  MADEMOISELLE ! ! !" 
She  rises.    "Ah,  yes,  I  remember.    I  wrote  it  the  evening 
of  my  marriage,  it  is  an  epitaph ! 

"Ah,  this  is  a  phrase  which  has  pursued  me  all  my  life. 
As  a  child  I  had  my  nurse,  who  scolded  perpetually.  I  could 
never  run  without  hearing  her  voice  saying  perpetually : 

"'Mademoiselle!  oh,  mademoiselle!  do  not  run,  you  will 
fall,  you  will  heat  yourself,  you  will  make  yourself  sick.  Oh, 
mademoiselle  I' 

"And  I  ran  all  the  more  because  I  was  forbidden,  for  like  a 
true  daughter  of  Eve,  I  liked  the  forbidden  fruit.  I  was  a  true 
imp  of  mischief.  I  climbed  trees,  I  played. with  the  little 
boys,  I  came  home  dirty,  wet,  disheveled,  and  I  heard  always 
this  monotonous  and  disagreeable  refrain : 
"  'Oh,  mademoiselle !  Oh,  mademoiselle !' 
"They  sent  me  to  school.  To  the  governess  succeeded  the 
schoolmistress  with  the  same  song: 

"  'Your  duties  are  ill  done,  your  lessons  are  not  learned.  Oh, 
mademoiselle  I' 
"  'But  madame ' 

^Translated    by    Hester    Marion,    from    the    French,    for   Short 
Stories. 
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"  'Yes,  mademoiselle,  you  do  not  work.  See  these  young 
ladies,  they  are  more  advanced  than  you,'  etc.,  etc. 

"Ah,  no,  I  do  not  regret  the  school.  I  had,  however,  a  little 
white  bed,  where  I  slept  soundly  for  nine  hours,  not  even 
dreaming,  I  was  so  tired.  How  well  I  remember  the  little 
white  beds. 

"As  to  the  mistress,  who  was  so  severe,  I  left  her  with 
pleasure,  and  at  parting  I  even  had  the  audacity  to  say  to  her : 

"  *I  shall  never  forget  you.' 

"Which  obliged  her  to  answer:  *Oh,  mademoiselle  1' 

"I  entered  the  convent.  It  is  not  very  gay,  the  convent, 
but  all  the  same,  I  had  good  frolics. 

"After  the  lessons  in  history,  geography  and  arithmetic,  we 
sewed.  They  gave  us  vests  and  pantaloons  to  make  for  the 
little  orphans.  One  day  I  took  a  fancy  to  dress  up  in  one 
of  these  masculine  costumes.  It  was  rather  small,  I  remem- 
ber, but  that  mattered  not;  I  put  it  on  all  the  same.  My 
companions  laughed  heartly,  while  I  put  on  an  air  and  paid 
them  compliments. 

"The  costume  became  me  very  well.  I  had  made  mus- 
taches with  a  black  crayon,  and  a  cigarette  with  the  end  of 
a  feather,  and  with  my  hand  on  my  heart  I  bowed  in  a  very 
comic  manner.  Work  was  interrupted,  they  made  a  great 
noise,  and  called  me  'Young  man  1' 

"I  was  proud  of  my  success,  when  suddenly  Sister  Angelique 
entered. 

"Tableau!     Impossible  to  hide!    The  good  sister  blushed 
to  sec  this  folly,  and  said  but  these  two  words,  always  the  same : 
'Oh,  mademoiselle!' 

'But  I  was  severely  punished. 

'On  leaving  the  convent  I  thought  I  should  be  quit  of  it. 
I  hoped  to  be  treated  according  to  my  merits  and  that  the 
everlasting  cry  would  cease.  But  no!  First  they  made  me 
leave  off  my  school  dress.  I  was  very  glad.  And  then  they 
gave  me  a  maid. 

"Yes,  a  maid!  That  pleased  me.  To  talk  to  her,  to  laugh 
with  her,  to  tease  her,  to  scold  her !    It  was  charming ! 

"You  understand,  I  had  no  longer  my  young  friends,  and  I 
could  not  be  quite  at  ease  with  my  mother,  while  with  Fan- 
chette  I  could  speak  out  whatever  came  into  my  head.    And 
her  astonishment,  her  exclamations,  amused  me. 
'Here,  Fanchette !    Put  on  my  hat.' 
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"  *Oh,  mademoiselle !' 

"  *But  put  it  on,  simpleton.  Stay,  put  up  your  hair — ^there, 
you  are  as  pretty  as  any  one  thus.' 

"  *Oh,  mademoiselle !' 

"  *  Yes,  if  your  good  friend  were  here,  he  would  admire  you  !* 
'Oh,  mademoiselle!' 
'You  have  not  a  good  friend  ?    I  have !' 

'*  *Oh,  mademoiselle !' 

"  'But  I  do  not  know  him,  at  least  I  do  not  remember  him. 
It  is  Hector,  my  cousin,  who  is  now  in  Africa;  he  must  be 
greatly  changed.  When  we  were  children,  he  used  to  call  me 
his  little  wife.  He  should  marry  me,  unless  there  should  be 
another,  if  he  does  not  hurry !  Because  I  wish  to  be  married 
soon,  very  soon.' 

*'  'Oh,  mademoiselle !' 

"But  when  I  was  happiest,  was  when  I  made  my  entrance 
into  the  world,  as  they  say,  at  my  first  ball. 

"I  was  pretty,  very  pretty,  and  I  knew  it.  I  had  a  robe 
of  white  muslin  with  a  beautiful  rosecolored  girdle,  a  simple 
necklace  of  pearls  around  my  throat,  and  lilies  of  the  valley 
in  my  hair. 

"I  saw  that  every  one  looked  at  me,  that  gave  me  pleasure. 
Oh,  how  I  danced  that  night ! 

"All  wished  to  dance  with  me. 

"  'Mademoiselle,  the  first  quadrille  ?  Mademoiselle,  the  first 
valse?' 

It  is  engaged,  monsieur.' 
'The  second,  then  ?' 


"  'That  also.' 

"  'The  next,  then?' 


"  'Still  engaged.' 
'Oh,  mademoiselle !    But  what  can  you  give  me  ?' 
'The  fifteenth,  monsieur.' 
'The  fifteenth?    Oh,  mademoiselle!  Thanks.' 
'And  I  danced  the  fifteenth  with  him. 
"But  it  was  not  only  the  young  men  who  paid  me  atten- 
tion ;  seeing  me  so  happy,  so  fresh,  so  rosy,  an  old  gentleman 
approached  me,  and  said : 

"  'Ah,  mademoiselle,  if  I  were  twenty,  I  would  write  my 
name  on  your  programme.  At  my  age,  one  dares  not  aspire 
to  the  honor.' 

"'And  why  not,  monsieur?' 
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"  'Oh,  mademoiselle !' 
"And  I  danced  with  the  old  gentleman. 
"When  I  returned  in  the  morning  you  should  have  seen 
Fanchette's  face.    I  was  half  dead  with  fatigue. 
"  *Oh,  niadenioiselle !    You  will  make  yourself  ill  V 
'No,  no,  Fanchette,  pleasure  does  not  make  one  ill.' 
Never  had  I  slept  so  well. 
Oh,  mademoiselle!' 

Oh,  shall  I  never  forget  that  exclamation! 
"I  heard  it  but  this  moment  murmured  by  Henri,  my  hus- 
band. 

"For  I  could  never  have  waited  for  my  cousin  Hector — ^he 
is  still  in  Africa. 

"Henri  was  not  a  dancer,  no ;  but  one  does  not  like  merely 
dancers !  But  he  is  so  gentle,  so  obliging,  he  talked  so  well. 
He  knew  so  well  how  to  obtain  from  me  what  he  wished.  If  I 
had  a  bouquet,  he  told  me  the  significance  of  the  flowers.  The 
rose  was  beauty,  the  heliotrope  true  love,  the  mignonette  hap- 
piness for  a  moment,  and  so  on.  He  made  me  give  him  the 
most  significant  Rower. 

"  'Mademoiselle !  oh,  modemoiselle !'  thus  it  was.  When  I 
refused  he  took  it  from  me,  he  kissed  it,  he  committed  a 
thousand  follies.  In  short,  we  loved  one  another  so  much 
that  we  cared  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"We  were  married.  Henri — all,  what  a  child!  The  day 
of  the  marriage,  before  the  mayoralty  and  the  church,  in- 
stead of  calling  me  by  my  name,  he  said  to  me : 

Mademoiselle!  Yes,  mademoiselle!  No,  mademoiselle!' 
Ah,  for  the  last  day,  I  had  enough  of  mademoiselle ! 
To-day  it  is  ended"  (turning  the  leaves  of  the  diary). 
Nothing  more  in  the  diary?  No.  It  stops  there,  I  have 
written  no  more,  I  had  no  time.  I  have  a  houshold  now  and 
they  call  me  madame! 

"Still,  in  an  evening  they  sometimes  forget  and  call  me 
mademoiselle — how  odd  it  sounds.   Yes,  that  pleases  me !" 
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MESROUR   AND    HIS    PRINCESS* 

By  Victok  Hugo 
Famous  Story  Series 


IT  was  quite  easy  to  perceive  that  Mesrour,  the  familiar  street 
messenger  of  Bagdad,  was  partially  blind.  From  his  birth 
he  had  had  but  the  use  of  one  eye,  yet  was  quite  content  with 
his  lot  and  had  never  been  heard  to  complain. 

Certainly  it  was  not  fortune's  gifts  which  consoled  him  for 
the  slights  of  nature,  for  he  was  but  a  simple  workman  with 
no  greater  treasure  than  his  own  broad  shoulders,  yet  he  was 
happy,  a  certain  proof  that  even  an  eye  more  or  less  contrib- 
utes very  little  to  true  happiness. 

Thus  our  two  eyes  do  not  materially  improve  our  physical 
condition,  for  the  one  enables  us  to  discern  the  blessings,  the 
other  the  evils  of  life ;  happy  are  they  who  close  only  this  evil 
eye  which  spoils  all  one  sees  I 

An  excellent  appetite  and  money  wherewith  to  satisfy  it  al- 
ways came  to  Mesrour  in  proportion  to  his  amount  of  exer-  - 
cise.  He  worked  regularly,  ate  his  three  meals,  selpt  soundly 
at  night,  and  regarded  each  day  as  a  separate  life,  so  that 
thought  of  the  future  in  nowise  interfered  with  his  enjoyment 
of  the  present.  He  was  just  as  I  describe  him — a  street  mes- 
senger, partially  blind,  yet  withal  a  cheerful  philosopher. 

One  day,  quite  by  chance,  he  saw  pass  down  the  street  a 
beautiful  princess,  who  had  one  eye  more  than  he,  and  whom 
one  could  not  help  but  admire;  so,  as  blind  people  are  much 

*Tran»lated  by  Gertrude  M.  Merser.  from  the  French,  for  Short 
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the  same  as  other  folk,  save  for  the  want  of  an  optic,  he  fell 
hopelessly  in  love. 

Possibly  it  will  be  said  that  when  one  is  a  mere  street  mes- 
senger and  half-blind  in  the  bargain,  one  should  not  fall  in 
love,  especially  with  a  beautiful  princess.  Truly  such  a  lover 
could  little  hope  to  please,  yet  if  he  had  but  one  eye,  Mesrour 
possessed  good,  strong  limbs,  and  so  for  four  leagues  he  fol- 
lowed his  divinity's  carriage,  which,  drawn  by  two  white 
horses,  moved  rapidly  along. 

Now,  in  those  days  it  was  customary^  for  ladies  to  drive 
alone  with  neither  coachmen  nor  footmen  in  attendance,  so 
Mesrour  ran  by  the  carriage  wheels,  his  good  eye  turned  to 
his  fair  lady,  the  latter,  in  truth,  being  much  surprised  to  see 
such  agility  in  a  half-blind  person,  while  he,  on  his  part,  was 
proving  that  one  can  indeed  be  tireless  in  the  cause  of  one 
one  loves. 

Presently  a  fawn,  closely  followed  by  huntsmen,  crossed 
the  highway  just  in  front  of  the  carriage,  frightening  the 
horses;  the  latter,  the  bits  between  their  teeth,  left  the  road- 
way and  rushed  wildly  forward  to  the  very  brink  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice. 

The  Princess*  humble  admirer,  even  more  terrified  than 
she  at  her  imminent  peril,  contrived  with  marvelous  dexterity 
to  cut  the  traces,  so  that  the  horses  alone  plunged  madly  over 
the  edge  and  fell  to  the  depths  below,  while  the  lady,  not  less 
white  than  her  unfortunate  steeds,  escaped  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  desperate  fright. 

In  agitated  tones  she  said  to  her  preserver: 

"Whosoever  you  may  be,  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe 
you  my  life.  Ask  of  me  what  you  will — all  that  I  have  is 
yours." 

"Ah,  fair  lady,  I  can  with  much  more  reason  offer  you 
something,  but  in  so  doing  I  should  always  offer  less,  for  I 
have  but  one  eye,  and  you  have  two!  Yet,  one  eye  which 
looks  at  you  is  worth  more  than  two  eyes  which  only  see 
others." 

The  lovely  Princess  smiled  at  the  poor  man's  gallantry. 

"I,  indeed,  wish  I  could  give  you  another  eye,"  she  replied 
graciously;  "but  Nature  alone  could  have  given  you  such  a 
present  as  that.    Still,  follow  me." 

At  these  words  she  alighted  from  her  horseless  carriage  and 
continued  her  way  on  foot.    Her  little  dog  also  jumped  down 
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and  trotted  by  his  mistress'  side,  turning  at  times  to  bark  at 
the  strange  figure  of  her  escort. 

I  fear,  however,  I  err  in  dignifying  Mesrour  with  the 
title  of  "escort,"  for,  although  he  awkwardly  offered  his  arm 
to  the  Princess,  she  declined  it,  doubtless  on  account  of  his 
soiled  working  clothes,  but  we  shall  see  how  she  presently  be- 
came a  victim  to  her  own  pride. 

The  Princess'  feet  were  certainly  very  small,  but  her  shoes 
were  even  a  size  smaller,  consequently  she  was  quite  unfitted 
for  a  long  walk.  Now,  certainly,  pretty  feet  are  a  g^eat  source 
of  pleasure  when  one's  life  is  passed  in  a  carriage  and  one  is 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  admirers,  but  of  what  possible  ser- 
vice are  dainty  satin  shoes  embroidered  with  gold  on  a  rough, 
stony  road,  and  when  the  only  person  to  see  them  is  a  street 
porter  with  one  eye? 

Princess  Melinda — I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned  her 
name  before — ^advanced  as  well  as  she  could,  scolding  at  her 
absent  shoemaker,  tearing  her  slippers,  striking  her  feet  and 
hurting  herself  at  every  step.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  she 
walked  thus,  then  fell  from  fatigue  and  weakness. 

Mesrour,  whose  help  she  had  refused  in  the  first  place,  hesi- 
tated to  offer  his  services  again,  fearing  to  soil  her  dainty 
garments,  for  he  now  realized  that  he  was  quite  dirty.  His 
lady  had  let  him  see  that  clearly  enough,  and  the  comparisons 
he  had  made  on  the  way  between  himself  and  his  mistress  had 
merely  served  to  more  fully  convince  him. 

She  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  light  silvery  material,  richly  em- 
broidered with  wreaths  of  flowers,  a  costly  girdle  setting  off  the 
beauty  of  her  slim  waist.  About  her  shoulders  was  a  brocaded 
scarf,  and  finally,  he  had  not  failed  to  see  and  admire  the 
lovely  blond  tresses  caught  up  in  braids  and  curls,  which  ap- 
peared through  the  filmly  veil  of  lace  and  gauze.  Again,  he 
had  silently  compared  his  own  nervous  and  work-hardened 
hands  with  hers,  which  were  whiter  than  a  lily,  and  beside 
her  fair  loveliness  he  had  only  to  place  his  own  bristly  black 
head,  having  for  its  sole  ornament  a  torn  and  shabby  fez ! 

Presently  Melinda  attempted  to  rise,  but  fell  again,  while 
the  sight  of  her  weakness  took  from  the  unfortunate  Mesrour 
the  remaining  amount  of  reason  that  the  sight  of  her  beautiful 
face  had  left  to  him.  He  forgot  he  was  a  mere  one-eyed  street 
messenger,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  distance  cruel  fate 
had  placed  between  himself  and  his  fair  lady.    He  even  for- 
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got  he  was  in  love,  but,  errand-man  though  he  was,  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  that  great  delicacy  which  is,  we  know,  an  attribute  of 
true  love,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  fainting  Princess. 

Dusk  fell  and  they  were  still  making  their  slow  way;  but 
though  Melinda  was  desperately  unhappy,  the  shades  of  night 
fell  on  Mesrour  transported  with  bliss. 

"All  Powerful  Mahomet !"  he  cried  in  fervent  prayer,  "there 
is  only  needed  for  my  perfect  happiness  the  knowledge  that 
she  might  feel  for  me  the  same  unutterable  rapture  which  I 
feel  for  her.  While  I  am  yet  in  this  thy  earthly  paradise,  oh, 
most  holy  prophet,  grant  me  but  one  more  favor,  and  that 
that  I  may  be  to  Melinda  what  she  is  to  me." 

This  prayer  Mesrour  repeated  many  times  during  that 
eventful  night. 

At  last  the  tardy  dawn  appeared  in  the  Eastern  sky,  and  as 
the  first  rosy,  golden  shafts  of  sunlight  touched  the  earth, 
what  was  the  unutterable  surprise  of  Princess  Melinda  on 
opening  her  eyes  to  find  herself  in  a  most  charming  place,  in 
the  company  of  a  young  man  of  noble  mien,  whose  face  re- 
sembled a  star,  for  whose  return  the  heavens  were  waiting! 

His  cheeks  and  lips  were  bright  as  coral,  while  his  large 
eyes  were  filled  with  a  tender  light,  which  both  expressed  and 
inspired  intense  love.  A  golden  quiver,  studded  with  precious 
stones,  hung  from  his  shoulders,  his  long  locks,  held  with  a 
diamond  band,  fell  loosely  down  his  back,  and  some  light  ma- 
terial, worked  with  pearls,  served  as  a  garment,  while  hiding 
nothing  of  his  matchless  physical  beauty. 

"Where  am  I?  And  who  are  you?"  cried  Princess  Melinda 
in  her  intense  surprise. 

"You  are,"  he  replied  with  great  reverence;  "with  the  un- 
worthy individual  who  had  the  unspeakable  honor  and  happi- 
ness of  saving  your  life,  and  who,  by  thus  being  in  your  pres- 
ence, is  so  richly  rewarded." 

Melinda,  who  was  filled  with  joy  quite  as  much  as  with  as- 
tonishment, could  only  wish  she  had  earlier  met  this  noble 
youth ! 

They  now  approached  a  magnificent  palace,  which  appeared 
before  them  in  the  glad  morning  light,  and  over  the  gateway 
Melinda  read  this  inscription: 

"Come  not  near,  oh,  ye  profane  people.  These  gates  open 
but  to  the  Master  of  the  Year." 

Then  the  transformed  Mesrour  approached  in  his  turn  to 
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read  the  same  inscription,  but  to  him  other  characters  ap- 
peared, and  he  read : 

"Knock  without  fear !" 

He  knocked,  and  lo !  immediately  the  gates  opened  of  their 
own  accord  and  with  a  great  noise ! 

The  lovers  entered  to  the  sound  of  a  thousand  voices  of  wel- 
come and  the  sweet  melody  of  a  thousand  musical  in- 
struments. 

They  entered  a  vestibule  of  Parian  marble,  and  thence 
passed  to  a  superb  banqueting  hall,  where  a  delicious  feast 
had  awsiited  them  for  ov^r  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  not 
so  much  as  a  plate  had  grown  cold. 

Seated  at  table  they  were  attended  by  many  slaves  of  mar- 
velous beauty,  while  exquisite  music  and  graceful  dancing 
enlivened  th^  feast. 

When  the  repast  was  finished  all  the  many  slaves,  clad  in 
costumes  as  strange  as  magfnificent,  came  in  different  groups, 
yet  also  in  the  greatest  order,  ready  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Master  of  the  Year  and  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  which  he  so 
graciously  extended  to  them. 

Now,  at  this  time,  there  was  also  at  Bagdad  a  very  devout 
Mussulman,  who,  being  unable  to  bathe  in  the  Mosque, 
caused  some  of  the  holy  water  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  in 
return  paid  a  small  consideration  to  the  priest. 

This  Mussulman  had  just  finished  the  fifth  ablution  and 
prostrated  himself  for  tlie  fifth  prayer,  when  his  servant, 
young  and  inexperienced  and  not  at  all  devout,  relieved  him- 
self of  the  sacred  water  by  throwing  it  through  a  window. 

It  fell  on  an  unhappy  wretch,  who,  his  head  resting  against 
a  post  by  way  of  a  pillow,  was  sleeping  soundly  in  the  court- 
yard.   He  awakened,  drenched  to  the  skin. 

It  was  Mesrour,  who,  returning  from  his  enchanted  castle, 
had  lost,  on  the  way,  his  charming  Princess.  He  had  also  left 
his  superb  raiment  behind,  and  wore  once  more  the  coarse 
working  clothes.  His  beautiful  golden  quiver  was  changed  to 
a  crocheted  woolen  fez,  and  as  a  crowning  misfortune,  he  dis- 
covered he  had  left  one  of  his  eyes  behind. 

Then  he  recollected  that  on  the  previous  evening  he  had 
imbibed  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  brandy,  which  had 
deadened  his  senses,  but  had  very  evidently  heated  his  im- 
agination. 
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Previously  he  had  liked  that  particular  liquor  simply  for  its 
flavor,  now  he  began  to  like  it  for  the  sake  of  the  memories  it 
recalled,  and  he  returned  gleefully  to  work,  resolved  to  spend 
the  wage  he  should  earn  in  buying  the  means  whereby  he 
might  once  more  find  his  beloved  Princess  Melinda. 

Any  one  else  might  have  felt  chagrined  to  find  himself  once 
more  a  half-blind  street  messenger  after  having  had  two  fine 
dark  eyes,  to  experience  the  rebuffs  of  the  people  after  having 
enjoyed  the  society  of  a  Princess  more  beautiful  than  any 
woman  of  the  Caliph's  harem ;  and  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  motly  crowds  of  Bagdad  after  having  reigned  supreme 
over  all  those  bright  spirits  in  that  wondrous  castle. 

But  Mesrour  was  in  nowise  discontented  after  his  fine 
dream.  A  little  brandy  would,  at  any  time,  carry  him  again 
to  his  enchanted  castle,  and  to  his  beautiful  and  beloved 
Melinda,  and  so  he  was  satisfied. 

He  was  a  mere  one-eyed  street  messenger,  but  was  yet  a 
philosopher,  and  possessed  of  a  cheerful  optimism  which  en- 
abled him  always  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life. 


By  Suzanne  About 


JUST  a  trifle,  my  dear  sir!  the  merest  nothing!  a  scene,  a 
situation,  a  witticism!  Something  dainty,  clever,  sparlcling 
— quite  proper,  of  course,  since  a  young  girl  is  to  play  it.  A 
scrap  of  poetry,  a  bit  of  pathos,  two  or  three  characters  only — 
something  very  effective!  Particularly  a  pretty  role  for  my 
Bessie ;  dear  little  girl,  it  is  for  her  that  I  give  this  fete." 

And  stout,  exuberant  Madame  Plumard,  bending  toward 
Jacques  Devaux,  added  confidentially  in  his  ear:  "There  is  a 
marriage  in  the  background,  a  splendid  match — a  model  young 
man  of  excellent  family.  I  wish  my  daughter  to  shine,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  to  have  her  tai<e  part  in  a  comedy." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Madame,  that  Mile.  Bessie  has  no  need  of 
such  means  in  order  to " 

"Nonsense !  Bessie  is  a  little  goose  whose  lessons  in  every- 
thing have  ruined  me,  and  who  has  never  been  willing  to  dis- 
play her  accomplishments — so  I  thought  of  you,  a  young  au- 
thor quite  the  fashion,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  devise  just 
what  I  need." 

"I  am  far  from  sure  of  it.  You  are  not  aware,  Madame, 
that  what  you  are  asking  of  me  is  the  most  difficult,  the  least 
satisfactory  thing  in  our  profession.  A  parlor  comedy!  One 
of  two  things  is  certain;  I  shall  either  make  something  ob- 
viously commonplace  and  therefore  odious,  or  I  shall  hit  upon 

•Translaled  by  Mrs,  Wm.  D.  Cabell,  from  ibe  Frencb  for  Short 
Stories.     Illustrations  by  L.  de  Bernebruck. 
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an  idea  fit  for  a  club — which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  an  idea 
adapted  to  a  drawing-room." 

"No!  no!  It  wili  be  mere  pastime  for  you — as  my  cousin, 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  assured  me  yesterday." 

"How!  the  Minister  said " 

'"That  you  are  full  of  talent,  and  that  you 
will  meet  my  needs  better  than  any  one 
else." 
-Truly!" 

"So  trulj'  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  him ;    'How  is  it  that  you  have  not 
yet  tied  a  knot  of  red  ribbon  in  this  young 
man's  buttonhole?"  " 
"Ah!  Madame!" 

"He  replied  with  a  promising  smile:  "I 

shall  come  to  hear  your  protege's  piece.'  " 

"I  will  drop  everything  and  set  to  work, 

and  I  hope  in  a  few  days " 

Madame  Plumard  is  one  of  those  women 
lo  whom  nothing  is  impossible.  Thus, 
having  observed  the  effect  of  these  four 
words,  "My  cousin,  the  Minister,"  she  always  manages,  by 
investigation,  marriage  or — imagination,  to  discover  some  re- 
lationship with  some  one  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Nothing 
stops  her !  She  has  a  small  and  inconvenient  apartment ;  she 
receives  in  il,  and  she  invites  to  her  receptions  every  one  she 
knows,  and  particularly  every  one  she  does  not  know.  ,  It  is 
the  fashion  to  have  parlor  comedies.  She  will  have  a  parlor 
comedy,  and  what  is  more,  it  will  be  a  new  piece,  written  ex- 
pressly for  her  by  a  young  author  well  known  to  be  on  the 
high  road  to  distinction,  and  who  is  only  too  happy  to  have 
his  plaj'  performed  under  her  patronage! 

When  Madame  Plumard  undertakes  a  thing! 

It  will  be  just  so  with  the  marriage  of  her  daughter.  Her 
choice  has  already  appropriated  a  young  fellow,  Lucien  Millet, 
a  little  heavy,  a  little  stupid,  perhaps,  but  moral  and  rich ! — 
a  prize ! 

Unfortunately,  the  favored  youth  delays  his  declaration ;  that 
httle  goose  of  a  Bessie  is  incapable  of  the  least  coquetry.  .  .  . 
Madame  Plumard  deems  the  moment  propitious  for  a  bold 
move.    In  spite  of  Bessie's  self  she  will  exhibit  Bessie. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  Bessie  resembled  her  mother  as 
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an  ant  resembles  a  humble-bee,  or,  to  put  it  more  poetically,  as 
a  violet  resembles  a  dahlia.  As  a  child  she  felt  crushed  by  this 
effervescent  manmia.  She  was  early  annoyed  by  the  striking 
costumes  that  caused  people  in  passing  to  turn  and  stare  at 
the  mother  whom  she  would  instinctively  have  liked  to  see 
more  subdued  and  retiring.  Later  Bessie  was  wounded  by  the 
insignificant  position  occupied  by  her  father  in  his  household. 
M.  Plumard  was  of  no  account  at  home;  he  was  only  good 
for  making  the  money  his  wife  squandered. 

In  growing  up  Bessie  effaced  herself;  she  grew  more  and 
more  modest  and  silent,  reserved  in  word  and  gesture.  Seek- 
ing only  to  escape  observation,  she  was  startled  by  her 
mother's  announcement  that  she  was  to  act  in  comedy. 

"But,  mamma,  I  shall  be  ridiculous!" 

"You  will  do  me  the  favor  not  to  act  the  simpleton !" 

"And  you  will  invite  a  company  ?" 

"All  Paris !" 

The  poor  child  realized  that  resistance  to  her  mother's  com- 
mands was  useless.  She  would  have  to  obey,  but  she  reflected 
that  it  was  all  at  a  distance;  the  piece  was  not  learned,  or 
rehearsed,  or  even  written.  The  whole  thing  appeared  to 
her  vague  and  uncertain,  and  she  sighed  with  a  sense  of  tem- 
porary relief. 

Meantime,  Jacques  Devaux  had  gone  to  work.  After  several 
days  of  effort  and  uncertainty,  he  made  sure  of  having  found 
what  was  wanted,  and  in  modest  triumph  he  went  to  Madame 
Plumard  and  showed  her  the  scheme  of  his  piece — the  char- 
acters— ^the  scene — the  action But  the  poor  fellow  had 

hardly  opened  his  mouth  before  Mme.  Plumard  interrupted : 

"How  is  this  ?  I  asked  you  for  a  perfectly  proper  piece,  and 
vou  introduce  the  role  of  an  actress!  Of  what  can  vou  be 
thinking?  And  a  divorced  woman!  What  an  example  for 
my  daughter!  Bessie  shall  never  take  part  in  such  a  per- 
formance !" 

"But  I  assure  you,  Madame,  that  there  is  not  one  objection- 
able word!" 

"A  word?  I  believe  you ;  they  are  all  objectionable  I  Tlie 
subject  itself  is  immoral." 

"I  have  already  told  you,  Madame,  that  I  am  incapable  of 
making  a  plav  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  convent.  I  have  shown 
you  my  good-will,  permit  me " 

"I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  not  be  angry,"  interrupted  the  stout 
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lady.  "1  am  not  so  very  old-fasliiuned;  all  can  be  adjusted. 
See !  instead  of  an  actress,  put — a  governess,  a  music  teacher ! 
and  instead  of  being  divorced,  have  ihe  other  a  widow.  What 
difference  does  that  make  to  you?" 

"Only  the  difference  that  my  play  is  done  away  with.     1 

had  found  an  idea " 

"You  will  replace  it  by  another.    My  cousin,  the  Minister, 
said  to  me  the  other  evening:  'That  Jacques  Devaux  does  not 
lack  ideas.' 

"Well,     then,     Madame, 
what  do  you  want?" 

"An  innocent  trifle  with 
pretty  costumes,  and  a  lit- 
tle music.  Bessie  has  a 
■'  pretty  voice,  the  Millets 
have  never  heard  her  sing — 
introduce  a  song  for  her. 

"Music,     costumes,     no 
text ;  that  can  be  done !"  . . . 
Bessie  was  delighted  with 
the  incident.     She  felt  sin- 
cerely   sorry    for    Devaux, 
but  was  convinced  that  he 
would  give  up  the  task  and 
that  her  mother  would  be 
r  forced'    to    renounce     the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  upon 
]  the  boards. 

In  two  days  our  author 

^  was  again  announced.     He 

looked     gravely     satisfied. 

^  '  -^~ -:^,  TSi;— ■  with   perhaps   a   gleam   of 

■^.^-—^—j-'-^^^^  mockery  in  his  eyes. 

*'       ^  "What  a  treasure  he  is, 

this  little  Devaux !  How  he  must  have  worked!  Read  me  your 
comedy  quickly,  Monsieur;  1  am  dying  with  impatience." 

"I  should  like  Mile.  Bessie  to  be  present  at  the  reading.    I 
assure  you  that  not  one  word  will  offend  her  delicate  ears." 
Bessie  was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room.   Jacques  began : 
"Pierrot  on  the  bicycle." 

Madame   Pluniard    interrupted :    "I   detest  all   stories    of 
clowns !" 
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'*Wait,  mamma !" 

Jacques  continued:   "Pierrette (Mademoiselle   Bessie, 

here  is  the  opportunity  for  a  charming  costume.") 

Madame  Plumard  smiled  and  thought  while  looking  at  her 
daughter : 

"The  opportunity  to  show  a  very  fine  ankle  which  the 
Millets  do  not  suspect." 

The  author  continued  to  unfold  his  piece;  very  complete, 
very  detailed.    Mme.  Plumard  lost  patience. 

"All  that  is  pretty  and  good;  but  in  what  words  do  your 
characters  express  themselves  ?" 

"By  gestures." 

"I  beg  pardon !" 

"It  is  a  pantomime." 

"But  I  do  not  want  a  pantomime !" 

"You  reproached  me  with  too  light  a  use  of  words.  I  have 
suppressed  the  words." 

"Are  you  making  game  of  me?  My  cousin,  the  Minister, 
will  never  consent  to  be  present  at  a  pantomime." 

"But,  mamma,  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  act  in  pantomime. 
I  should  be  much  less  frightened." 

"Pantomime?    Anybody  can  act  in  pantomime !" 

"There  is  nothing  more  difficult." 

"However,  it  is  very  much  the  fashion,"  said  Bessie,  with  a 
pretty,  troubled  look  at  Jacques. 

"Ah!  Is  it  the  fashion?  Very  well,  then,  you  shall  act  in 
pantomime,  Bessie!  Do  you  hear?  I  wish  you  to  act  in 
pantomime  I" 

"But  your  cousin  will  not  come  to  applaud  you,  mad- 
emoiselle." 

"My  cousin?    I  should  like  to  see  him  not  come  to  me!" 

Jacques  Devaux  smiled,  and  went  to  stroll  on  the  Boulevard, 
saying  to  himself : 

"What  a  good  vaudeville  theme  that  woman  Plumard  would 
be!    All  the  same,  I  have  saved  myself  cleverly  enough." 

Bessie  was  not  at  the  end  of  her  troubles.  The  piece  ac- 
cepted, it  was  necessary  to  choose  the  performers.  The  selec- 
tion was  difficult.  One  was  too  dull,  another  too  good ;  one 
was  too  small,  another  undesirable. 

"I  must  carefully  consider  my  daughter's  reputation  1"  cried 
Madame  Plumard. 

Finally  she  accepted  a  tall  youth,  still  at  college,  and  a  young 
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man,  the  husband  of  a  relative,  the  latter  despite  Bessie's  mis- 
chievous protest : 
"But,  mamma,  if  he  is  married,  that  removes  all  interest !" 
The  rehearsals,  merry  at  first,  soon  grew  stormy.    In  order 
to  push  matters.  Mme.  Plumard 
introduced    Ihe    author    unex- 
jjectedly. 

Bessie  grew  red  as  a  cherry; 
the  married  man  lost  command 
of  his  arms  and  legs,  and  the  col- 
legian   broke    into    a    babyish 

Devaux  made  them  rehearse, 
and  began  over  again  with  com- 
mendable palience,  but  had  to 
interrupt  them  at  every  moment : 

"I  beg  pardon,  I  indicated  here  that  Pierrot  should  kiss  Pier- 
rette and  it  is  omitted ;  this  gcmleman  leaves  out  the  side-play 
which  is  important.", 

"Madame  forbade  me,  sir,"  said  the  collegian  with  height- 
ened color, 

"I  should  never  permit  a  young  man  to  kiss  my  daughter 
before  my  eyes,"  exclaimed  Mme.  Plumard. 

"At  least,  let  him  pretend  to  do  so." 

"Never  1    The  audience  would  believe  that  he  did  it." 

"Then  it  is  impossible  to  act 
comedy! !!" 

The  poor  author  tore  his 
hair,  fumed,  grew  angry  and 
was  tempted  to  drop  the  whole 
affair. 

Bessie  felt  it;  she  saw  that 
her  mother  annoyed  and  irri- 
tated him,  and  it  vexed  her  to 
appear  stupid  in  the  eyes  of 
this  charming  fellow  who  so 
little  resembled  Lucien  Millet. 

Lively,  light,  her  attitudes 
were  naturally  graceful,  her , movements  harmonious;  Jacques 
told  her  this,  and  it  gave  her  singular  pleasure.     She  admired 
his  patience  and  courtesy. 

"He    is    eager    to    be    decorated,"    her    mother    explained 
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to  her,  "and  you  iimlerstand  that  to  the  cousin  of  the 
Minister " 

"Aht  is  it  on  that  account:"  said  Ucssie,  turning  her  head, 
and  in  a  troubled  voice. 

What  pleasure  could  it  give  him  to  be  decorated  1 

The  affair  would  have  dragged  wearily  had  not  Mine. 
Plumard  set  the  date  for  the  performance,  and  issued  her 
invitations. 

From  that  hour,  with  visits  to  the  dressmaker,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  hairdresser,  and  with  the  rehearsals,  Bessie  had 
not  an  instant  to  herself.  And  with  every  acceptance  that  was 
marked  upon  the  invitation  lists,  she  sighed : 

"I  shall  never  dare  to  act  before  all  those  people." 

The  great  day  had  come,  and  Bessie  was  tired.    She  had  a 
little  pimple  on  the  end  of  hej-  nose 
and  irritated  it  in  trying  to  drive  it 
away. 

The  hairdresser  came ;  he  pulled 
her  pretty  hair,  screwed  it  tight,  and 
pasted  it  to  her  head,  covering  it 
with  a  white  wig  that  bound  her 
temples  like  a  vise.  Then  he  painted 
her;  the  black  stuff  got  into  her 
eyes,  the  red  burned  her  lips.  The 
hairdresser  smilingly  held  a  mirror 
before  her  saying : 

"Look  at  yourself.  Mademoi- 
selle!" 

Heavens!  how  old,  and  ugly,  and  ':>' 

common  she  looked!  Her  mother  passed  and,  without  look- 
ing, said : 

"You  do  very  well,  make  haste!" 

Her  maid  put  tight  slippers  on  her  delicate  feet,  and  fastened 
her  gown,  adjusting  it  with  pins  that  pricked  her.  Her  father 
came  in  and  looked  at  her  without  saying  a  word. 

"I  am  frightful?    Just  say  so,  papa!" 

"Why,  no,  my  darling"  (he  did  not  speak  with  conviction) ; 
"only  I  like  you  better  as  usual." 

Bessie  was  sick  at  heart ;  she  wanted  to  wash  off  the  paint 
and  undo  her  hair,  but  her  mother  called  her.     .     .     . 

Now  she  is  alone  on  the  little  hurriedly  built  stage.     She 
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raises  a  corner  of  the  curtain :  "How  many  people  there  are !" 
In  the  front  row  sat  Madame  Millet  expanding  her  big  person 
and  blandly  accepting  the  eager  civilities  of  the  lady  of  the 
house, 

"You  will  see  Bessie;  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more.  The 
dear  child  is  wonderful,  and  she  is  so  fond  of  you!  Ah! 
Monsieur  Lucien,  place  yourself  where  she  can  see  you ;  that 


will  give  her  courage.  She  is  so  timid,  the  darling!  Such 
a  programme !" 

Two  black  coats  leaned  against  the  stage  and  talked  in 
undertones : 

"And  so,  Devaux,  you  have  come  to  be  a  ladies'  author! 
You  write  to  be  exhibited  between  two  scenes!" 

"A  bore,  my  dear  fellow,  an  obligation ;  one  can  be  forced — 
you  know  how  that  is  !*' 

"I  don't  pity  you  in  the  least,  the  little  girl  is  pretty;  how 
does  she  act?" 

"Oh !  like  a  society  girl  I  I  loathe  young  girls  who  act 
comedies;  they  are  necessarily  detestable " 
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Bessie  dropped  the  curtain.  And  so  Monsieur  Dcvaux 
blamed  her  as  well  as  papa !  and  suddenly  Bessie  burst  into 
tears 

Madame  Pluniard  hurried  to  the  rescue  and  scolded  severely. 
Harlequin  brought  hot  water ;  they  mopped  Bessie's  eyes,  they 
powdered  her ;  Pierrot 
put  more  black  on  the 
rims  of  the  reddened 
eyelids,  and  the  wig 
tightly  clamped  her  tem- 
ples. 

"I  cannot  act!" 

"You  must!" 

These  words  re- 
sounded in  her  ears. 
She  gave  one  glance  in- 
to the  mirror ;  the  author 
came  and  took  her  by  V^- 
the  hand : 

"You  will  be  late  for 
your  entrance " 

,  .  .  She  is  on  the 
stage,  she  sees  nothing, 
but  she  feels  herself 
looked  at ;  she  acts  me- 
chanically; it  seems  to 
her  that  she  is  %bout  to 
fall.  Suddenly  she  dis- 
tinguishes at  a  distance, 

in  a  doorway,  the  fine  head  of  Jacques  Devaux.  Then  she  rec- 
ollects herself;  Pierrot  takes  leave  of  her,  the  music  plains  in 
the  distance,  and  suddenly,  wildly,  with  a  charming  gesture  of 
self-abandonment,  she  throws  herself  sobbing  into  the  arms  of 
her  departing  Pierrot. 

Applause  bursts  forth ;  chairs  are  pushed  back ;  tongues  are 
loosened.  ■ 

"Charming!  Delicious!  Exquisite!"  and,  in  a  lower  tone: 
"Tolerable I  Nothing  to  speak  of!  Bessie  was  not  at  her 
best." 

"She  acted  well." 

"You  think  so?" 

"Yes ;  at  the  end !    Oh !  too  well !    I  should  not  like  to  have 
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my  daughter  act  so  well,"  whispered   Mine.   Millet  to  her 
son. 

And  he  said,  very  gravely : 

"She  made  one  most  unsuitable  gesture! — the  gesture  of  a 
real  actress !" 

"Come,  my  son !" 

"Madame  Plumard  would  not  have  one  word  of  levity,  and 
now  they  blame  her  daughter  | 

for  a  gesture!  It  is  good  to 
act  in  parlor  comedy!"  mur- 
mured Devaux,  who  had  not 
lost  one  word  of  this  dialogue. 

Bessie  escaped  from  her 
admirers  and  took  the  arm  of 
Jacques. 

"Be  frank,  you  at  least,  I 
beg — Oh !  you  may  be  so — 1 
renounce  the  stage,"  she  said 
with  a  fine  smile. 

"Well  you  are  right;  the 
world  is  so  stupid,  and  this  wig,  this  paint,  these  things  are  not 
for  you,     I  like  you  better  as  you  are.     Au  revoir,  Made- 
moiselle." 

"Adieu,  Monsieur  Devaux." 

"What  a  triumph  we  have  had,"  said  Madame  I'lumard. 
"But  where  are  the  Millets?" 

"They  have  gone !" 

"I  shall  not  have  my  decoration,"  said  Jacques  Devaux  to 
himself  as  he  drew  on  his  overcoat.     "The  poor  little  girl, 

how  pretty  she  is!    Ah! But  no!- — —  No  nonsense!     In 

six  months  my  mother-in-law  would  be  writing  my  pieces!" 


THE   TRUANT   SCHOOLMASTER* 
By  Eknest  N.  Bagg 


FROM  the  first  llicre  had  heen  opposition  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1760,  a  newcomer  known  as  Isaac  Barre  was 
named  as  the  Substitute  Master  of  the  South  Grammar  School, 
in  Boston,  Master  John  Lovel  had  been  seriously  ill  for  a 
month.  The  youngsters  of  the  community  were  fast  becom- 
ing demoralized,  so  their  elders  thought.  "He  is  too  young," 
said  one,  "He  is  too  old,"  said  some.  "We  know  too  little 
about  him,"  declared  others,  dreading  innovation  of  any  sort. 
The  grandsires  of  the  town,  too,  shook  their  heads.    Some  re- 

•Written   for   Short   Slories.     llluslralions   by   S.   N.  Abbott 
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cent  accident  which  had  deprived  the  stranger  of  his  left  eye, 
was  an  "evil  sign,"  they  said.  The  scar  gave  one  view  of  his 
face  a  look  of  severity,  entirely  foreign  to  his  youthful  spirit 
and  pleasing  address.  For  in  spite  of  this  physical  defect  he 
made  friends  rapidly.  "A  musket-ball  made  that  brand,  or 
I've  lost  my  reck'nin',''  said  an  old  man,  himself  deeply  scarred 
from  encounters  with  the  Indians  in  days  gone  by.  He  was 
seated  with  others  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  stranded  boat  on 
Windmill  Point. 

"One  eye  wise  be  better  nor  two  foolish,"  said  a  companion, 
whose  conversation,  dealing  largely  with  old  "wives'  sayings," 
as  the  proverbs  of  the  people  were  called,  gave  him  the  local 
name  of  "The  Oracle,"  "But  he  be  a  Tory,  I'm  thinking,  an' 
more  like  to  teach  royalty  than  musketry,"  he  added,  chuckling 
at  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  a  smart  saying. 

A  selectman,  Richard  Bassett,  had  paused,  in  passing,  to 
listen  to  the  discussion.    He  was  an  ardent  Whig. 

"Then  the  sooner  musketry  arrays  itself  against  royalty  the 
better  for  all  of  us,"  he  blurted,  with 
clenched  fists.  "I,  for  one,  hope  our 
boys  will  speedily  learn  the  art  of  war. 
Before  long  we  shall  be  fighting,  men 
and  boys  alike,  for  our  liberties." 

"But  suppose  he  be  a  redcoat  in  dis- 
guise," said  one ;  "you  would  not  have  a 
foreigner  teach  our  sons  to  bend  the 
knee  to  a  king,  would  you.  Brother 
Richard  ?" 

"I  would  rather  see  my  lad  lay  dead, 
as  you  know,  than  even  listening  to  such  teaching  as  that," 
replied  Bassett  sharply.  "I  shall  learn  more  of  this  stranger. 
A  masker!-  A  wolf  in  lamb's  wool,  I  doubt  not!  If  I  find 
him  such,  he  shall  be  jailed,  or  better  still,  sent  out  of  Boston 
harbor  in  an  open  boat  without  oars  \"  And  he  strode  angrily 
away  toward  the  town. 

The  old  men  looked  after  him,  and  at  each  other,  and  smiled. 

"A  sharp  tongue  makes  an  unstable  rudder,"  sighed  the 
"Oracle,"  looking  out  across  the  shimmering  bay. 

The  Widow  Acton's  house  on  Essex  street  was  the  tempo- 
rary home  of  Isaac  Barre  since  his  arrival  by  stage  from  New 
York  some  weeks  previously.  Thither  the  hot-headed  select- 
man turned  his  steps,  and  would  have  attempted  some  vigor- 
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ous  and  altogether  indiscreet  catechising  on  his  own  account, 
had  he  not  met  his  friend,  Samuel  Adams,  whose  fame  as  a 
patriot  was  already  abroad,  on  his  way  from  a  meeting  of 
kindred  spirits  to  his  home  near  the  Point.  He  listened  at- 
tentively to  Bassett's  suspicions,  and  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
him  from  seeking  an  interview,  likely  to  engender  high  words, 
and  which  might  do,  locally  at  least,  serious  harm  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  declared  he,  too,  had  doubts  of  Barre's 
loyalty  to  the  colonies.  He  volunteered  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
the  truth.  He  had  to  talk  several  minutes  with  Bassett  before 
the  latter  was  willing  the  matter  should  be  left  in  Adams' 
hands,  though  the  selectman  well  knew  that  Adams  was 
usually  relentless  in  pursuit  of  those  of  royalist  tendencies. 

The  wily  leader  of  the  patriots  watched  Bassett  safely  out 
of  sight,  and  then  turned  toward  the  widow's  cozy  home.  The 
April  sun  shone  brightly  through  diamond-shaped  window- 
panes  upon  the  cleanest  of  hearths  and  the  brightest  of  pewter, 
for  a  more  tidy  housewife  than  Dame  Acton  was  not  to  be 
found  in  all  the  colonies.  A  native  of  old  France,  her  hospi- 
tality needed  no  encouragement,  and  she  welcomed  her  neigh- 
bor with  quaint  courtesy. 

After  some  preliminary  pleasantries  he  made  a  guarded 
reference  to  the  evident  intelligence  of  her  lodger,  and  the 
mystery  connected  with  his  antecedents.  The  widow,  suddenly 
crossing  the  room  to  where  he  sat,  said  earnestly,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Why  mask  with  me,  good  neighbor?  M'sieur  is  a  brave, 
true  man — in  every  way  worthy  to  teach  the  school,  if  that 
is  what  you  would  know.  Why  should  people  be  so  sus- 
picious of  a  man  whose  only  crime  is  that  he  is  a  stranger? 
But  go  and  talk  with  him  yourself.  Yonder  he  sits  under  the 
elms  with  my  son.  1  am  glad  my  Philip  has  the  companion- 
ship of  such  a  man." 

"A  pretty  traitor  I  may  unearth,"  thought  Adams  as  he 
walked  in  the  direction  indicated.  *'Or  perhaps  he  has  de- 
ceived the  widow  too!  Can  I  not  entrap  him  into  a  con- 
fession?" he  added,  entering  the  shadow  cast  by  the  largest 
of  a  group  of  noble  elms  standing  in  what  was  then  called 
Hanover  Square.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  very  tree  of 
Liberty  which  afterward  became  famous  rose  the  subdued 
murmur  of  voices.  The  role  of  ^'eavesdropper"  was  ordinarily 
an  impossible  one  for  the  "Great  Incendiary,"  as  .^dams  was 
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soon  after  termed,  to  assume.  But,  provided  the  end  were 
liberty,  almost  any  means  in  those  troublous  times  seemed 
justifiable.  He  crept  as  carefully  as  possible  up  to  the  tree  and 
listened.  A  man  of  uncertain  age,  dressed  in  homespun  sim- 
plicity, his  cocked  hat,  placed  squarely  upon  his  head,  giving 
him  an  air  of  being  quite  ready  for  any  emergency,  was  con- 
versing in  a  low  and  musical  voice  with  the  widow's  lame  son 
Philip,  who  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  greensward  beside  him. 
The  man  held  a  young  leaf  in  his  hand  and  was  evidently  ex- 
plaining to  the  lad  something  of  its  construction  and  unfold- 
ing. But  what  proved  to  the  newcomer  far  more  interesting 
than  the  botanical  lesson  was  the  small  packet  of  closely  writ- 
ten paper  lying  on  the  ground  by  the  speaker's  side.  An  ink 
horn  with  a  curiously  wrought  silver  lid  sticking  foremost  in 
the  sod,  and  a  blackened  quill,  showed  how  recent  the  writing 
had  been.  The  manuscript,  though  in  a  microscopic  hand  and 
in  finished  French,  was  astonishingly  plain.  Adams,  himself 
familiar  with  French,  bending  lower  and  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  what  was  evidently  part  of 
a  letter  to  some  person  of  rank  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
America. 

"My  Lord,  it  is  for  these  reasons,"  this  particular  sheet  be- 
gan, "that  I  assure  you  His  Majesty  had  best  remove  at  once 
those  most  odious  laws  of  recent  and  proposed  enactment,  and 
improve  the  first  opportunity  to  secure  friendly  relations  with  a 
wide  domain,  whose  inhabitants,  even  if  on  the  very  verge  of 
insurrection,  are  also  enthusiastic  for  permanent  independence. 

Their  liberties  are  just  as  sacred  as  ours !    Beware  how'* 

and  here  the  writing  ceased. 

Adams  waited  no  longer.  Stealthily  retracing  his  steps  to 
the  widow's  house,  he  penned  a  hurried  note  and  left  it  in  her 
charge  for  her  lodger.  That  evening  the  new  schoolmaster 
spent  over  an  hour  in  the  closely  shuttered  study  where  Adams 
often  wrote  until  late  into  the  night.  Arm  in  arm  they  strolled 
together  on  starlit  Windmill  Point,  and  the  cordiality  they  ex- 
pressed to  each  other  on  parting  at  the  Widow  Acton's  gate 
showed  how  complete  and  sympathetic  was  the  understanding 
between  them. 

Selectman  Bassett's  suspicions  were  entirely  set  at  rest, 
albeit  he  was  a  little  surprised  by  a  letter  next  day  from  the  in- 
fluential John  Hancock,  in  which  were  these  words:  "My 
friend  Isaac  Barre,  who  is  nominated  for  temporary  Master  of 
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the  South  Grammar  School  of  Boston,  is  entitled  to  your  cor- 
dial support,  being  mentally  and  in  all  other  ways  well  quali- 
fied for  the  place." 

In  a  few  days  the  new  schoolmaster  was  installed.  In  a 
week's  time  he  had  entirely  won  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and 
so,  of  course,  commended  himself  to  all,  so  far  as  his  abilities 
and  address  were  concerned. 

The  summer  came  again,  and  with  it  the  health  of  Master 
Lovel  slowly  returned.  He  would  sit  a  few  moments  each 
day  in  the  schoolroom.  The  new  master's  methods  were 
widely  different  from  his  own ;  but,  beyond  offering  an  occa- 
sional minor  suggestion,  he  did  not  interfere,  while  he  watched 
the  proceedings  with  an  amused  and  curious  interest. 

But  suspicions  are  not  easily  downed.  An  overzealous 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  one  day  inter- 
cepted a  letter  the  schoolmaster  had  addressed  to  one  "Col. 
Carleton,  Quartermaster-General  to  His  Majesty's  Forces  in 
America,  New  York,"  and  learned  enough  from  its  contents  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  must  at  some  time  have  been,  and 
perhaps  was  still,  an  officer  of  the  Crown.  This  tamperer  with 
the  mails  took  care  not  to  expose  himself,  but  rumors  at  once 
became  current  that  the  town  of  Boston  retained  in  its  employ 
a  British  spy.  It  was  a  most  unwelcome  thought.  The  nerves 
of  the  populace  were  at  the  highest  tension.  People  com- 
mitted wrongs  to  which  a  second  thought  would  never  have 
consented.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  boys  sought  every 
opportunity  when  outside  school  hours  to  meet  with  and  learn 
of  the  new  master.  Master  Lovel  could  not  restrain  his  jeal- 
ousy when  he  discovered  their  devotion.  He  flew  into  a 
towering  rage,  and  declared  before  an  admiring  audience  in  the 
public  coffee  house,  that  something  should  be  done  at  once — 
but  what — no  one  volunteered  to  decide!  No  one  doubted 
Isaac  Barre's  courage.  It  was  known  that  during  a  fierce  wharf 
fight  between  drunken  sailors  one  night  near  Salutation  Inn, 
on  North  Street,  he  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene,  disarmed 
single-handed  the  astonished  combatants,  and  turned  them 
over,  unaided,  to  the  watch.  No  one  cared  to  precipitate  a 
crisis  while  everybody  was  glad  to  await  a  more  favorable 
opportunity. 

It  was  fall  again  and  school  had  resumed  its  long  sessions. 
Tlie  attendance  at  the  South  Grammar  School  was  largely  in- 
creased.   The  scholars  took  hold  of  their  studies  *'with  ardor 
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and  earnestness,"  as  the  diary  of  an  honored  clergyman  of  that 
time  declares.  The  people  had  but  just  heard  of  the  surrender 
of  Montreal  and  rejoiced  accordingly.    It  was  an  uncommonly 


warm  afternoon  for  September.  The  new  master  was  sealed 
near  an  open  window  conducting  a  lesson  in  "ciphering"  when 
rapidly  approaching  commotion  in  the  street  caused  all  within 
range  of  windows  and  doors  to  crane  their  necks  quite  after 
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the  manner  of  school  children  of  the  present  day.  A  dozen  or 
more  determined  looking  citizens  armed  with  flint-locks,  staves 
and  stones,  pushed  and  dragged  a  stout  stranger  sailor,  who, 
though  bound  with  a  cord,  gave  them  a  continual  struggle. 
The  master  rose  from  his  seat.  Some  of  the  young  scholars 
ran  shrieking  from  their  benches  and  clung  to  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  as  the  motley  procession  came  onward  beneath  the  trees 
of  the  schoolhouse  yard,  and  halted  directly  in  front  of  the 
open  door.  It  was  Selectman  Bassett,  holding  a  stout  hickory 
cane  in  his  hand,  who  seemed  to  be  spokesman  for  the  party. 

"Now,  then,  sirrah,  speak  up  like  a  man.  Here's  the  mas- 
ter.   Give  him  your  message !" 

"If  I  had  *ee  alone  one  instant,  thy  tongue  would  wag  on  a 
new  plan,"  exclaimed  the  sailor.  "FU  talk  when  and  where 
I  please  without  your  telling.  Ho,  Schoolmaster!  Come 
out !"  He  shouted  the  last  words  so  suddenly  that  the  nearest 
bvstanders  shrank  back  a  little. 

"Aye !  Come  out.  Schoolmaster !  Come  out  in  your  true 
guise !  Greet  thy  comrade  here !  He  has  a  message  hidden 
away,  somewhere  for  you  from  King  George,  like  as  not.  But 
I  shall  read  it  before  he  gives  it  up!"  exclaimed  the  fiery 
Bassett. 

A  slightly  increased  pallor  was  the  schoolmaster's  only  out- 
ward sign  of  excitement. 

"Silence !"  he  exclaimed,  quite  as  much  to  the  men  as  to  the 
smaller  children  who  through  fear  had  renewed  their  cries. 
A  look  of  recognition,  so  swift  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the 
shrewdest  captor,  passed  between  him  and  the  sailor. 

"What  does  this  unseemly  disturbance  mean  ?"  he  demanded 
sternly  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 

Bassett  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  reply,  when  the 
captive  turned  toward  the  citizen  nearest  him,  addressed  him 
fretfully  as  if  complaining  of  the  severity  of  his  bonds,  in 
French,  yet  in  a  perfectly  audible  tone,  "L'Major,  I  must  see 
you  at  once  and  alone." 

"What  jargon  is  this?"  asked  the  citizen,  tightening  his 
grasp.  "No,  I  shall  not  let  you  go,  even  if  you  do  'Major' 
me.    You  spoke  good  English  a  moment  ago!" 

The  schoolmaster  looked  quickly  from  one  to. another.  Not 
one  in  the  crowd  knew  a  word  of  French.  By  the  greatest 
good  fortune  the  invalid  and  erudite  Master  Lovel  had  gone 
for  the  day. 
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"Perhaps  I  can  speak  with  him  in  his  own  tongue,"  said 
Barre,  obligingly.  Then,  in  a  tone  of  harsh  inquiry,  as  if  repri- 
manding the  sailor  for  the  whole  affair,  using  the  Gascon 
dialect  which  he  knew  the  man  best  understood,  he  said : 

"Tell  it  quickly  in  Gascon,  none  of  these  people  can  under- 
stand." 

The  seaman  was  an  adept  in  dissembling.  He  began  tugging 
at  the  ropes  again.  Raising  his  voice  angrily  as  if  demanding 
release : 

"L'Major  is  ordered  to  convey  in  person  to  the  Crown  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Montreal."  Here  he  paused  while  the  cap- 
tors tightened  their  bonds.  Tugging  still  harder  he  cried  out 
also  in  French :  "Captain  Deane,  with  the  frigate  Juno,  awaits 
you  off  Salem  town  since  midnight.  He  sails  at  once,"  he 
added  fretfully,  as  if  despairing  of  his  captor's  pity. 

The  tone  and  expression  of  the  sailor  was  so  totally  unlike 
that  of  a  person  who  was  imparting  information  that  the  by- 
standers were  completely  deceived.  The  schoolmaster  turned 
to  Bassett  with  a  look  of  mingled  despair  and  amusement. 

"Let  him  go,  men.  He  is  no  rogue,  only  light-headed,"  he 
added,  tapping  his  forehead  significantly.  "You  heard  how 
he  wanders  from  one  tongue  to  another,  prattling  of  Montreal 
and  speaking  very  bad  French.  Your  rejoicings  of  the  victory 
have  turned  his  head." 

Most  of  the  witnesses  were  convinced  that  this  was  true. 
Richard  Bassett,  however,  was  not  yet  fully  satisfied. 

"We  will  give  this  fellow  safe  conduct  back  to  salt  water 
where  he  came  from  in  his  cockle  shell  of  a  boat,"  he  said. 
"When  we  have  examined  the  papers  he  may  have,  we  will 
bring  you  anything  that  concerns  yourself.  And,  look'ee  1  The 
Committee  of  Safety  have  set  a  guard  near  your  lodgings  to 
see  that  this  friend  of  yours  does  not  return.  Do  not  let  us 
keep  you  longer  from  your  pupils !"  he  added  with  a  sneer. 

"Your  sarcasm  is  ill-timed,"  said  the  schoolmaster  quickly. 
"One  of  the  town  fathers  should  set  these  pupils  a  better 
example.  As  for  this  man  who  has  done  you  no  harm,  and 
whom  you  are  treating  with  unnecessary  severity,  it  matters 
little  to  me  whether  you  carry  him  to  Dover  Straits  or  Fundy 
Bay.  But  'Squires  Hancock  and  Adams  would  never  sanction 
this  unlawful  treatment  of  a  poor,  harmless  stranger  against 
whom  you  have  unproved  suspicions." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  entered  the  schoolhouse  door.    An 
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angry  response  was  on  the  peppery  tongue  of  Richard  Bassett, 
but  when  he  saw  the  faces  of  the  school  children  at  the  win- 
dows, something  told  him  to  refrain.  With  ardor  somewhat 
dampened,  the  crowd  passed  down  the  street,  dragging  with 
them  a  seemingly  sullen  captive,  who  in  reality  was  inwardly 


i  - 


rejoicing  over  the  successful  discharge  of  duty  and  the  chance 
of  speedy  escape.  Isaac  Barre  went  on  with  the  interrupted 
recitations  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not  the  slightest 
allusion  did  he  make  to  the  episode.  But  Philip  Acton,  wiser 
than  his  years,  pondered  deeply  the  things  he  had  seen  and 
heard. 
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Philip  and  his  teacher  walked  slowly  home  together  when 
school  was  done. 

"You  would  not  leave  Boston  without  saying  'good-by'  to 
me,  would  you?"  the  boy  suddenly  asked. 

"I  was  afraid  you  understood  what  the  sailor  said  to-day," 
responded  Isaac  Barre.  "Can  I  trust  you,  my  dear  lad,  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  any  one  just  now?  All  will  one  day  be 
explained.    I  cannot  say  more  now." 

For  answer  the  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Slipping  his  arm 
through  the  teacher's  sturdy  one,  they  walked  silently  on. 

For  an  hour  the  next  morning  the  boys  waited  and  won- 
dered why  the  teacher  did  not  come.  At  that  moment  the 
ponderous  frigate  Juno  was  standing  out  to  sea,  with  every 
inch  of  canvas  spread,  and  land  fast  fading  from  sight  behind. 
On  its  deck,  his  civilian's  dress  changed  for  military  cloak  and 
the  uniform  of  a  Major  in  the  British  service,  stood  the  man 
who  had  so  endeared  himself  to  the  youth  of  Boston  while 
himself  a  student  of  American  manners  and  customs.  His 
thoughts  were  of  his  pupils,  but  his  face  was  set  resolutely 
toward  his  native  shores  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 

The  boys  who  were  lounging  about  the  schoolhouse  yard 
or  playing  on  the  neighboring  green  quickly  took  their  places 
on  the  rough  benches  when  the  former  master,  John  Lovel, 
with  Samuel  Adams  and  two  other  citizens  was  seen  approach- 
ing and  were  found  awaiting  their  elders  with  an  air  of  re- 
spectful attention. 

"Master  Lovel  permits  me  to  explain  the  absence  of  your 
late  master,"  said  Adams,  without  more  ado,  addressing  the 
school.  "You  have  lately  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  a  soldier  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  in 
the  line  of  early  promotion  in  the  British  Army.  But  he  is  one 
of  America's  warmest  friends,  and  a. man  whom  you  will  do 
well  to  emulate.  You  may  never  see  him  again,  though  he 
hopes  to  visit  us  again  at  no  distant  day.  He  left  Boston  late 
last  night,  but  he  left  with  me  a  letter  for  his  pupils  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  you: 

"Sept.  8,  1760. 

"Beloved  friends : — My  hasty  departure,  without  either  ex- 
planation or  farewells,  you  will,  when  you  know  the  truth, 
condone.  I  long  desired  to  study  Americans,  not  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  told  of  them,  but  as  they  actually  were.  Impossible 
as  this  seemed  for  a  busy  soldier,  an  extended  leave  of  absence 
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while  recovering  from  wounds  received  in  the  late  Siege  of 
Quebec  gave  me  the  opportunity.  I  much  enjoyed  playing  for 
a  time  the  part  of  a  citizen.  To  make  my  identity  the  more 
secure  I  have  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  your  military 
affairs.  It  is  now  safe  to  confess  that  my  heart  has  always 
throbbed  in  response  to  the  brave  music  of  your  patriot  fife 
and  drum. 

"I  thank  you  earnestly  for  your  zeal  and  industry  in  learn- 
ing, not  more  than  for  your  uniform  kindness  to  me.  An 
imperative  order  demands  my  immediate  presence  in  England. 
It  so  happens  that  any  other  farewell  than  this  would  be  only 
a  delay.  You  may  later  learn  of  my  humble  efforts  in  behalf 
of  freedom  for  the  Colonies  of  America.  I  hope  that  Master 
Lovel  may  speedily  recover,  and  that  he  may  find  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  indelibly  impressed  upon  your  youthful  minds. 
'Get  wisdom,  get  understanding !'    Farewell. 

"Your  Most  Ob't,  Humble  Sv't, 

"Isaac  Barre. 
"Late   Major  in   America  and  Adjutant-General   under  the 
lamented  Wolfe,  now  attached  to  the  Forces  of  the  Crown 
under  General  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst." 

Master  Lovel  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  resume  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  school  at  once.  The  boys,  though  not 
wholly  relishing  the  change,  accepted  it  gracefully,  and  aston- 
ished their  parents  as  well  as  their  former  teacher  with  the 
effects  of  their  recent  good  discipline  in  both  scholarship  and 
deportment. 

Philip  Acton  was  the  proud  possessor  of  an  ink-horn  with 
a  lid  of  silver,  given  him  on  the  memorable  night  of  Major 
Barrels  departure.  When  the  boy  died  greatly  mourned  in  the 
following  year,  this  valued  relic,  together  with  a  little  packet  of 
letters  received  from  the  tender-hearted  soldier,  were,  at 
Philip's  urgent  request,  buried  with  him. 

Through  all  the  stirring  events  that  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession the  passage  of  the  odious  Stamp  Act,  against  which 
Barre,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  so  valiantly  fought,  and  the 
thrilling  scenes  around  the  famous  elms  in  Hanover  Square, 
which  he  had  learned  to  love  so  well — ^Samuel  Adams  and 
Selectman  Bassett,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  the  South  Grammar 
School,  watched  with  keenest  interest  the  career  of  the  knightly 
defender  of  their  cause  abroad.  The  two  former  were  fore- 
most in  the  movement  which  ultimately  placed  a  handsome 
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portrait  of  the  British  patriot  Barre  in  Faneuil  Hall.  If  you 
will  look  earnestly  at  his  engraved  portrait  in  its  frame  in  the 
Bostonian  Society's  "Council  Chamber,"  you  will  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  man  who,  it  is  believed,  wrote  the  stirring  and 
famous  letters  of  Junius. 

Out  on  Windmill  Point,  in  sheltered  spots,  the  old  men  of 
the  town  continued  to  sit  on  sunny  autumn  afternoons.  Two 
weeks  after  the  truant  schoolmaster's  departure,  the  aged 
veteran  of  the  Indian  wars,  taking  a  pinch  of  sniilT,  remarked : 

"The  Major  were  a  fine  man,  all  but  the  ugly  mark  the 
Frenchman's  bullet  plowed  in  his  forehead!" 

For  a  full  minute  no  one  spoke.  "Better's  a  friend's  frown 
nor  a  foe's  smile,"  murmured  the  "Oracle,"  as  he  watched 
the  white  sails  standing  out  to  sea. 
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A    HERO   OF  THE   KEYS* 
By  Edwin  L,  Sacin 


EARLY  in  the  x^iglities,  of  all  the  liglits  along  thi;  Florida 
Reef  that  at  Rebecca  Shoals  was  held  as  least  attractive. 
A  shoal  beacon,  it  stood  up  from  the  water;  under  it  and  on 
each  side  was  ocean.  The  keepers  were  estranged  from  their 
families.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  stay  overnight  in  a  light- 
house such  as  this ;  and  at  its  base  was  no  point,  however  small, 
where  shelter  could  be  erected. 

Nineteen  miles  away  was  the  Dry  Tortugas,  with  Garden 
Key,  old  Fort  Jefferson  and  the  quarantine  station.  The 
surgeon,  assistant  and  a  few  pilots  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  the  nearest  neighbors  of  Rebecca  Shoals. 

At  this  time  the  keepers  in  the  lighthouse  were  Matthew 
Welsh,  John  Fordyce  and  Andrew  Buckley.  In  storm  and 
calm,  as  soon  as  the  sun  dropped  from  sight  behind  a  glorious 
west,  the  cyclops  cje  of  the  light  opened,  showing  red  over 
the  shoals  and  white  over  the  channels.  Through  the  night 
the  three  men  watched ;  through  the  day  they  tidied  the  room, 
cleaned  the  lamp  mechanism,  and  in  other  ways  lived  up  to  the 
government  regulations.  Monotony  reigned,  for  a  programme 
of  recreation  in  the  shape  of  fishing,  the  perusal  of  old  peri- 
odicals and  an  occasional  trip  to  Key  West  eventually  palls. 
To  John  Fordyce  the  one  bright  spot  in  his  existence  was 
Helen  Welsh. 

When  duty  would  permit  he  sailed  in  the  lighthouse  dinghy 
to  Garden  Key,  where  was  the  girl  of  his  heart.  On  the  key, 
grateful  for  even  the  infrequent  visits  of  their  husbands,  lived 

•Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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the  wives  of  the  two  married  keepers.  At  intervals  Helen, 
alone  or  with  her  mother,  spent  the  day  at  the  light,  speeding 
across  the  miles  of  ocean  to  see  her  father.  To  her  the  ocean 
was  a  foster  parent,  for  her  father  and  her  grandfathers  had 
been  sailors,  and  the  waves  treated  her  as  one  akin.  No  pilot, 
no  fisherman,  on  all  the  keys  could  manage  a  boat  better  than 
she.    She  was  fearless  as  a  gull,  and  could  swim  like  a  dolphin. 

The  courtship  of  Fordyce,  pursued  openly,  yet  diffidently, 
as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  a  man  little  accustomed  to  women, 
met  with  favor  from  all  concerned.  Helen  bridled  and  blushed 
at  good-natured  quips  and  jests  aimed  at  her  romance.  Mrs. 
Welsh,  hearty  and  wholesome,  ruddy  with  rich  red  blood 
purified  by  the  oxygen  of  the  sea  breeze,  saw  in  John  Fordyce 
"a  right  proper  lad  for  any  lass,  even  my  own."  Mr.  Welsh 
broke  through  the  reserve  engendered  by  years  of  lonely  com- 
munion with  the  storm  and  billow,  and  admitted  that  "J«^ck's 
an  hones'  lad,  ez  lads  go." 

The  remainder  of  the  key  population  smiled  on  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  young  couple,  and  on  the  broad  sea-wall  en- 
circling the  moat  of  the  ruined  fort  were  silhouetted,  time  and 
again,  the  strolling  figures  of  Helen  and  Jack. 

One  night  a  gale  swept  the  Florida  Reef.  The  wind 
whistled  and  swirled  around  Rebecca  Shoals  light,  hurling 
the  spray  against  the  windows  many  feet  above  the  water. 
The  stout  framework  trembled,  but  the  men  felt  no  uneasiness, 
trusting  in  the  stanchness  of  the  structure,  and  having  passed 
through  scores  of  similar  attacks.  Matthew  and  Jack  were  on 
watch  together,  seeing  that  the  lamp  was  in  perfect  condition. 
Seabirds,  bewildered  by  the  tempest  and  blinded  by  the  beams 
from  the  powerful  reflector,  dashed  against  the  thick  glass,  to 
die. 

"I  alluz  pity  the  pore  things,"  remarked  the  elder  man.  "I 
hev  set  out  hundreds  o'  storms,  an'  I  never  kin  git  ust  to  the 
sight  o'  them  birds  breakin'  their  necks  against  the  glass." 

"  'Pears  like  it  can't  be  helped,  though,"  returned  the  other. 
"An'  I  reckon  they  never  know  what  ails  'em." 

A  violent  gust,  and  right  against  the  northern  glass  of  the 
room  was  flung  a  gull.  The  wind  pressed  it  flat  on  the  pane, 
and  fluttering  helplessly  it  hung  there,  with  one  wing  useless, 
and  the  single  pinion  beating  in  vain  endeavors.  The  red 
rimmed  eyes  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  men,  who  were  just 
below. 
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Association  with  the  sea  softens  the  heart. 

**Look  at  that,  will  you?''  exclaimed  old  Matthew.  "By 
George,  I  can't  stan'  it,  to  see  a  dumb  critter  suffer  so." 

"Yes,  but  I  dunno  ez  we  kin  do  anything,"  responded  Jack. 
"When  the  storm  lulls  a  little  FU  go  out  an'  pick  it  up.  Guess 
it  hez  a  busted  wing." 

"Wait  fer  the  storm  to  lull,  an'  let  that  bird  heng  ther  all 
that  time?    I'd  be  shamed !    I'm  goin'  to  fetch  it  in  now." 

"Matt,  you're  crazy.  The  wind'll  blow  you  over  the  railin . 
Hold  a  little,  an'  I'll  go  out."  Ther's  no  use  riskin'  life  fer  a 
bird." 

Matthew,  rising,  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt,  and  strode  to 
the  narrow  door. 

*'I  never  thought  it  o'  you,  John  Fordyce.  Ef  youre  a 
coward,  /'w  not." 

With  an  effort  he  pulled  open  the  door.  The  roar  of  the 
gale  sounded  loudly.  The  door  slammed  shut,  and  he  was 
gone.  Jack  sprang  hastily  from  his  seat,  and  gazed  at  the 
window,  where  was  pressed  the  bird.  Suddenly  the  g^U  van- 
ished. t*ordyce  opened  the  door,  and  Matthew,  wet  and 
breathless,  his  white  hair  and  beard  dripping,  plunged  in,  the 
bird  in  his  hand. 

He  did  not  notice  the  younger  keeper,  but  seating  himself 
examined  carefully  his  feathered  charge.  Whittling  some 
splints  and  procuring  some  cord  he  gently  bound  the  fractured 
wing,  and  placed  the  patient  in  the  corner  of  a  basket,  where 
it  crouched  fearfully. 

"Hed  a  hard  time,  didn't  you  ?"  queried  Jack. 

Matthew  did  not  answer. 

"  'Spec'  the  wind  is  blowin'  forty  or  fifty  knots,  'bout?" 

Still  no  reply. 

"What's  the  matter  of  you.  Matt?" 

Welsh  turned  and  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  speaker. 

"Jack,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I  alluz  thought  you  was  a  man 
not  afeared  o'  anything,  sea  or  Ian'.  But  when  you  let  an  ol' 
man  like  me  go  whar  you  wouldn't  go,  even  ef  fer  sake  o*  only 
a  bird,  why,  I  know  I've  been  mistook  in  my  opinion  o'  you. 
Jack,  you've  been  a-courtin'  my  lass,  an'  a  right  likely  pair 
you  hav  'peared  to  me.  Marthy  is  proud  o'  you,  and  so  was  I. 
You  might  hev  married  the  girl,  fer  I  guess  she's  willin'.  She 
thinks  you  the  bes'  man  on  the  keys.  But  we've  all  misjedged 
vou.    You're  a  coward." 
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Fordyce  flushed  through  his  coat  of  tan,  and  started  with 
surprise. 

'*Why,  Matt !"  he  exclaimed.  "You  don't  mean  what  you're 
sayin',  do  you?  Td  jest  ez  leaf  hev  went  out  after  the  bird.  I 
didn't  heng  back  'cause  I  was  afeared.  I  thought  to  wait  till  a 
lull  come.  An'  I  didn't  count  on  you  goin'.  You  know  that. 
You  went  out  afore  I  could  stop  you." 

"No  ust  wastin'  words,  Jack.  You  showed  the  white 
feather — an'  I  dunno  wher  you  got  it,  either.  Your  blood's 
good.    What'll  Helen  say?" 

"Looky  here,  Matt  Welsh,  You've  called  me  a  coward,  an' 
the  only  man  in  the  worl'  I'd  'low  to  do  it  an'  not  eat  his 
words.  You're  older  'n  I  be,  an'  you're  the  father  o'  the  girl  1 
love,  an'  I  wouldn't  lay  ban's  on  you.  But  some  day  you'll  take 
back  what  you've  said.  I'm  no  cow^ard.  It's  ridic'lous  to  stir 
up  all  this  fuss  'bout  a  gull,  anyway." 

"That's  jes'  it.  Jack.  A  man  oughter  be  tender  to  bird  an' 
beast.  An'  ef  you  wouldn't  risk  a  little  fer  a  pore,  crippled 
thing  ez  couldn't  help  itself  I  hoi'  it's  a  purty  good  test.  I 
reckon  you  might  not  be  a  man  to  suit  my  lass." 

"God  knows,  Matthew  Welsh,  that  Helen  would  never  come 
to  harm  ef  my  arm  could  pertect  her.  Why,  don't  you  'mem- 
ber the  time  I  hauled  her  out  o'  the  sea  off  East  Key,  in  the 
capsize?    Why,  I  swum  a  mile  with  her." 

"Yes,  I  'member  that,  o'  course.  But  it's  the  little  things 
a  woman  counts  on.  Piles  o'  men  show  up  well  on  big  trials, 
but  when  it  comes  to  savin'  a  bird,  or  givin'  a  woman  a  tender, 
lovin'  pat,  they  fergit.  No,  Jack,  you  don't  understan'  what 
I  mean." 

"Reckon  ther's  no  gain  in  arguin'.  But  you've  hurt  me, 
Matt,  an'  until  I  hear  you  say  *J^ck,  I  was  wrong,'  I  can't  git 
over  it.    You  ain't  no  objection  to  my  seein'  Helen,  I  spose  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  I've  nothin'  agin  you,  aside  from  what  I've 
spoke  of,  an'  I'm  not  sayin'  you're  not  a  good  lad.  But  I  want 
you  to  think  afore  you  ask  me  fer  Helen.    That's  all." 

"I  tell  you  right  here.  Matt,  I'll  never  ask  you  for  Helen 
imtil  you  take  back  what  you've  called  me  to-night.  You  can 
depen'  on  that." 

"Well  enough,  lad.  We'll  not  talk  of  it  any  more.  It's 
time  to  rouse  Andy." 

Confined  together  in  a  lighthouse  men  grow  uncommuni- 
cative.   Feelings  are  stifled.    After  the  events  of  this  night,  and 
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the  unusual  outburst  by  Matthew,  affairs  at  Rebecca  Shoals 
moved  on  in  the  monotonous  routine.  Apparently  Welsh  and 
Fordyce  were  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  But  the  distrust 
expressed  so  bluntly  by  the  rugged  keeper  had  cut  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  younger  man.  He  venerated  Matthew  for  his 
sterling  worth,  his  many  kindnesses  and  for  the  daughter's 
sake.    He  did  not  entertain  resentment. 

"  Tears  to  me  I  ain't  mad,  only  jes*  hurt,"  said  Jack  to  him- 
self. But  he  burned  to  clear  his  character  of  the  imputations 
directed  against  it  by  Matthew. 

**Durn  you,"  Jack  addressed  the  gull,  now  rapidly  recover- 
ing. "You've  got  me  into  a  heap  o'  trouble.  Fve  a  notion  to 
throw  you  out  the  winder.    Me  a  coward !    FU  show  'im." 

He  continued  to  meet  Helen,  at  Garden  Key  or  at  the  light 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  told  her  of  his  conversation  with 
her  father.  Not  that  he  was  afraid  Matthew  would  influence 
the  girl  against  him — old  Matthew  was  not  one  to  work  under- 
handed— but  he  wanted  Helen'^s  opinion.* 

"Jack,"  she  said,  "I  know  you  aren't  a  coward.  You'd 
'a'  got  the  bird  willin'ly,  I  doubt  not,  if  you'd  'a'  thought  father 
was  so  bent  on  it.  An'  I  know  you  aren't  afraid  to  go  any 
place.  But  father  was  ahead  of  you  that  time.  He's  so  queer 
about  animals  sufferin'.  An'  gulls — I  guess  he's  been  with 
'em  so  much  he  holds  'em  for  humans.  But  you  wait,  an'  it'll 
all  come  out  right." 

They  were  sailing  back  to  Garden  Key,  Helen  in  the  stem 
and  Jack  farther  forward. 

"Ma  thinks  you're  a  fine  fellow,  anyhow,"  continued  the 
girl,  hesitatingly,  in  an  attempt  to  sooth  the  smart  in  her  lover's 
heart. 

"An'  what  do  you  think,  Helen?"  asked  Jack  boldly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  go  with  a  man  I  don't  respect,"  she  returned, 
tossing  her  head. 

"Respec' — is  that  all,  Helen?"  inquired  Jack  eagerly. 

Helen  colored  like  a  rose,  and  with  face  gazing  off  over  the 
end  of  the  boom  replied  softly : 

"You  ough'  to  know.  Jack." 

The  dinghy  yawed  sharply,  and  the  sail  flapped  in  a  most 
slovenly  fashion.  When  the  course  was  again  laid  the  boat  was 
trimmed  differently.  Two  figures,  instead  of  one,  sat  in  the 
stern. 

A  month  after  this,  on  a  February  evening,  black  clouds 
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rolled  from  the  northeast  up  toward  the  zenith,  pursuing  the 
setting  sun,  and  shadowing  the  ocean.  The  edges  of  the  masses 
were  torn  and  tattered.  Through  and  between  the  advancing 
vapors  flashed  the  lightning.  After  a  day  at  the  light  Helen 
was  on  the  iK>int  of  leaving  for  Garden  Key.  Matthew  had 
been  ill  a  week,  and  either  Mrs.  Welsh  or  the  daughter  had 
hovered  at  his  bedside  continually  during  the  daytime.  Now 
the  girl  and  Jack  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  tower,  surveying 
the  approaching  storm. 

"We're  goin'  to  hev  a  blow,  sure  'nough,  Helen,"  said  the 
man.  "It  looks  like  a  bad  un,  too.  You  can't  start.  It'd  ketch 
vou  afore  vou'd  went  a  mile." 

"But,  Jack,  I  mus'  go.  It's  against  rules  for  me  to  stay  here, 
and  then  mother'll  be  crazy  when  I  don't  appear  on  time." 

"She'll  know  you're  here.  An'  it's  better  to  hev  her  scared 
an'  you  turn  up  safe  an'  soun'  than  to  hev  you  drownded.  No 
mortal  kin  ride  out  a  storm  like  this'll  be,  in  a  dinghy.  Ef  I 
don't  miss  it,  it'll  worry  some  other  vessels,  too.  I  never  seen 
a  worse  sky." 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  dash  of  rain  pattered  on  them,  and  a 
fierce  gust  caused  them  t8  clutch  the  railing.  In  an  instant 
more,  with  a  howl  and  crash,  flare  of  lightning  and  bellow  of 
thunder,  the  tempest  enfolded  Rebecca  Shoals. 

"Andy'Il  never  git  here  to-night,  I  reckon,"  observed  Jack, 
when  he  and  Helen  were  safely  within  the  protecting  walls. 
"He  went  to  the  key  at  noon,  you  know." 

"That's  so,"  assented  Helen.    "He's  in  the  same  fix  I  am." 

"With  Matt  sick  that'll  leave  me  to  ten'  light  alone.  I've 
set  up  many  the  time,  though,  an'  this  spell  won't  hurt  me. 
How  d'ye  feel.  Matt  ?"  stepping  to  the  bunk  of  the  old  keeper. 

"Not  very  spry,  Jack.    Wher's  Helen  ?" 

"Here  I  am,  father." 

"You  mus'n't  try  to  go  in  sech  a  gale,  lass.  Hez  Andy  come 
yet?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  girl. 

"Then  you'll  hev  to  ten'  light,  Jack,  fer  I'm  not  able  to  be 
about." 

"All  right.  Matt.  Reckon  I'd  better  set  'er  goin'  now ;  its 
gittin'  so  dark,"  responded  Fordyce,  awkwardly  adjusting  a 
pillow.  "You're  in  good  ban's,  an'  I'm  mighty  glad  Helen's 
here.  I'll  climb  up  now.  Ef  I'm  wanted  you  know  how  to  git 
to  me,  Helen." 
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In  an  hour  the  rain  had  slackened,  but  the  wind  continued 
to  blow,  lashing  the  tower  with  great  waves.  All  chances  of 
Helen  returning  to  Garden  Key  that  night  had  passed,  and 
with  it  any  latent  hope  that  Andy,  the  other  keeper,  would 
appear.  Jack  was  forced  to  stick  to  his  post  in  reach  of  the 
lamp,  and  below  Helen  nursed  her  father.  A  little  after  mid- 
night Jack  was  startled  by  Helen  opening  the  door. 

"Oh,  Jack,"  she  said,  "can't  you  come  down  jus'  for  a 
moment.  Father's  in  a  kind  of  a  stupor,  an'  I  can't  rouse  him. 
An'  the  medicine's  all  gone,  too." 

Fordyce  leaped  to  the  stairway,  and  in  a  second  was  bending 
anxiously  over  the  bunk. 

"Matt'l"  he  called, 

Welsh  moved  uneasily.  The  voice  seemed  to  bring  to  him 
glimmering  consciousness.    Helen  stroked  his  forehead. 

"What?"  he  answered,  drowsily,  and  lapsed  again  into  his 
lethargy. 

"Is  the  med'cine  used  up,  sure?"  inquired  Jack  of  the  girl. 

"Every  drop.    The  bottle  was  knocked  over  an'  a  lot  spilt. 

What   can   we   do,   Jack?     We    must   stimulate   him   some 

ft  • 

way. 

"We'll  rub  him,"  said  the  man.    "Mebbe  that'll  help." 

Their  efforts  were  in  vain.    Matthew  refused  to  respond. 

"He  needs  something  to  brace  him  up,  that's  what  he  needs," 
observed  Jack. 

"The  medicine  was  for  that,"  explained  Helen.    "Oh,  dear!" 

Matthew's  breathing  was  growing  labored.  Outside  moaned 
and  shrieked  the  gale.  Suddenly  it  sank  to  a  ghostly  whisper. 
The  wheezing  of  the  sick  man  was  now  painfully  apparent. 

"By  George,  I'm  not  goin'  to  let  ol'  Matt  Welsh  die  Hke  a 
dog,  while  I  kin  help  it !"  spoke  Fordyce.  "Kin  you  ten'  light, 
sweetheart  ?" 

"Me  ten'  light  ?    Of  course  I  can  !    But  what  do  you  mean? 

ou  aren  t 

"Yes,  I  be.  I'm  goin'  to  take  your  father  to  Garden  Key, 
wher'  Doc  Morgan  kin  git  at  'im.  It's  a  shame  to  hev  'im  die 
this  way,  when  he  hez  a  chance  o'  livin\" 

"Jack,  you  mustn't !    You'd  both  be  drowned.    It's  suicide." 

"Looky  here,  Helen.  Don't  you  stop  me.  I've  been  bidin' 
my  time  to  prove  I'm  not  a  coward.  He  called  me  that,  an' 
I've  jes'  been  waitin'  an'  waitin'  ever  since.  Whether  or  no  he 
knows  what  I  do,  I'll  take  'im  to  Garden  Key  this  very  night. 
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I'll  do  it  because  he  called  me  a  coward,  and  'cause  he's  your 
father,  an'  h^z  been  a  good  frien'  to  me." 

The  girl  clung  to  his  neck.  *7ack,  Jack !"  she  sobbed.  "I 
can't  let  you,  I  can't  let  you !" 

"Lass,"  he  said  gently,  holding  her  tightly,  "you  wouldn't 
hev  me  a  coward,  would  you  ?  An'  the  wind's  fell  like  every- 
thing, an'  I  kin  make  the  trip,  I  know.  You'll  see  me  comin' 
back  inside  o'  six  hours  to  tell  vou  Matt's  safe  an'  'bout  well. 
See  here,"  and  he  threw  wide  the  door. 

The  moon  was  shining  fitfully  between  scudding  clouds. 
The  wind  was  still  blowing  briskly,  and  the  huge  waves  rose 
from  the  base  of  the  tower  seemingly  nearly  to  the  platform. 
A  wild  night,  and  one  not  disposed  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
girl. 

"It's  nineteen  miles.    Oh,  Jack!"  was  all  she  said. 

"Remember,  he  called  me  a  coward,  Nellie." 

They  closed  the  door,  and  Welsh's  hoarse  breathing  drew 
Helen  to  the  bunk.  Something  must  be  done  to  cause  his 
blood  to  circulate,  or  he  would  die  before  morning.  Jack 
ran  up  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  returned.  He  lifted  his 
coat  from  the  hook,  and  put  on  his  hat,  pulling  it  snugly 
down. 

"I've  seen  t^  the  lamp,"  he  said.  **It's  all  right,  an'  I  think 
it  won't  need  touchin'.  You  understan'  it,  anyway.  Now, 
I'm  goin*  to  lower  the  boat,  ef  you'll  bear  a  han'  on  the  tackle. 
Git  it  into  the  water  onct,  to  lu'ard  here,  an'  the  rest's  fun,  you 


see. 


"Are  you  really  goin',  Jack?"  asked  the  girl,  standing  in 
front  of  him,  her  eyes  brimming  with  unshed  tears,  but  stead- 
fast. 

"That  I  be,  lass,"  was  the  resolute  reply. 

She  leaned  forward  and  kissed  him  on  the  brow,  tenderly, 
reverently,  as  though  consecrating  him  for  some  noble  work. 

"You're  a  brave  man,"  she  said,  simply.  "My  lover,  how 
proud  I  am  of  you!  I'll  expect  you  back  to-morrow,  sure, 
dear.  I'll  look  for  you.  So  hold  it  in  mind,  an'  God  willin', 
I'll  see  you  again — my  Jack." 

"I'll  come,  never  fear,"  he  answered,  gathering  her  into  his 
arms.  "Ther's  never  a  gale  I  couldn't  beat  fer  the  sake  o'  sech 
a  welcome  waitin'  fer  me.  Now  let's  hurry.  He,"  indicating 
Matthew,  "can't  las'  much  longer.  B'lieve  the  bes'  thing  to  do 
is  to  put  'im  in  the  boat  firs',  afore  we  lower  away.    I  dunno 
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ez  I  kin  carry  'im  down,  with  the  wind  blowin'  an'  the  footin' 
sh'p'ry." 

The  unconscious  Matthew  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and 
borne  out  on  to  the  platform.  The  boat  was  swung  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  him,  and  while  Helen  held  it  steady  For- 
dyce,  exercising  all  his  strength,  placed  in  the  craft  the  body 
of  the  keeper. 

Fortunately  the  wind  was  dying  to  a  moderate  velocity.  The 
storm  was  over.  The  waves,  however,  were  running  high. 
The  man  and  the  girl  lowered  the  boat,  until  on  the  inky 
water  it  tossed  hither  and  thither,  straining  at  the  tackle. 

Now  it  was  a  question  of  but  a  few  moments  ere  it  would 
fill.  Time  was  of  the  utmost  value.  Not  wasting  an  instant 
Jack  clambered  down  the  ladder,  shouting  good-bye  as  he  de- 
scended. 

He  caught  the  dinghy,  as  it  hung  poised  beneath  him,  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  tumbled  in.  For  a  brief  glimpse  Helen 
saw  him.  Then  the  tackle  dangled  idly  in  the  wind,  and  boat, 
lover  and  father  had  disappeared. 

Jack  found  the  dinghy  had  about  a  foot  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom. He  did  not  attempt  to  attend  to  this,  or  to  the  poor  old 
keeper,  who  was  doubled  between  two  seats,  knocked  into  a 
heap  by  the  waves.  His  sole  endeavors  were  directed  to  riding 
the  seas  that  threatened  to  engulf  the  craft,  until,  in  the  space 
of  twenty  minutes  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the  onslaught 
of  the  billows. 

Before  casting  off  the  tackle  he  had  stepped  the  mast  and 
shaken  loose  the  sail,  thankful  that  it  was  double-reefed,  as 
when  last  used.  Tlie  wind  blew  quartering,  flinging  the  mist 
and  spray  against  the  man's  cheek,  as  he  sat  peering  ahead. 
The  boat  rushed  into  the  hollows,  and  rising  on  the  white- 
capped  summits  plunged  furiously  into  phosphorescent  depths 
More  sail  would  bury  the  boat ;  less  leeway  would  swamp  her. 
All  Jack  could  do  was  to  take  a  turn  with  the  sheet  around  a 
cleat,  and  staring  into  the  darkness  trust  to  his  strong  arms 
and  his  skill  to  avert,  by  steering,  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
^va^es. 

Welsh's  cramped  attitude  pained  Fordyce.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  successive  favorable  moments  he  tore  out  one  of  the 
seats  so  that  the  patient  could  lie  full  length.  He  shoved  him 
toward  the  bows,  the  better  to  trim  the  boat,  and  bolstered 
him  against  another  seat,  thus  elevating  his  head  out  of  danger 
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of  suffocation  by  incoming  water.  These  movements  were 
hazardous,  but  necessary. 

The  dinghy  drove  on  and  on  through  the  night»  ever  toward 
Garden  Key.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Fordyce  masses  of  water 
would  slap  into  the  boat.  Incessant  bailing  was  essential  to 
safety.  His  arms  were  tired.  His  wrists  ached.  The  tension 
on  his  nerves  was  terrible.  The  dinghy  seemed  to  be  darting 
along  with  prodigious  speed,  but  he  knew  better.  He  knew 
progress  was  slow,  and  that  the  peril  never  lessened. 

An  error  in  judgment,  and  his  life  would  be  grimly  snuffed 
out.  He  was  alone,  with  Death  close  watching  him.  Demons 
swooped  past  him,  blinding  him,  twitching  at  his  hair  and 
garments.  But,  when  about  to  yield  to  weariness  and  let  the 
worst  come,  he  thought  of  Helen  awaiting  .his  return,  and 
across  the  waste  the  eye  of  the  light  at  Rebecca  Shoals  blazed 
encouragement.  Helen  was  there.  His  blood  warmed  at  the 
token,  and  he  shut  his  teeth  hard  with  determination. 

Suddenly,  to  his  surprise,  Matthew  spoke: 

"Helen!    Jack!    Here!    What's  the  matter ?" 

"Hello,  Matt.  Don't  be  scart.  It's  me.  Jack,  an'  I'm  takin' 
you  to  Garden  Key." 

The  sick  man  half  raised  himself. 

"Garden  Key ! — great  God,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  In  this  storm  ?" 

"Storm's  past  now,  Matt.  You've  been  sleepin',  and  we  was 
afeared  you  were  gittin'  worse,  so  I'm  a-takin'  you  to  Doc 
Morgan.  The  med'cine's  run  out,  you  see.  Guess  the  water's 
woke  you  up.    It  comes  in  an'  I  can't  help  it." 

"Why,  Jack,  lad,"  said  Matthew,  hoarsely,  "we'll  never  git 
ther.  This  is  the  foolhardiest  thing  ever  I  heerd  of.  You'd  a 
better  lemme  die,  ruther'n  kill  us  both.    Wher's  Helen?" 

"She's  tendin'  light.  Don't  you  worry.  We'll  g^t  ther. 
We've  got  to  go  on,  now.  We're  mos'  ther,  you  know.  You 
res'  easy.    I  kin  han'le  the  boat  like  a  top." 

As  if  to  mock  his  assertion  an  angry  flood  swirled  over  the 
gunwale,  pouring  in  triumphantly. 

"Few  more  like  that,"  muttered  Fordyce,  "an'  our  goose  is 
cooked." 

For  a  short  time  silence  ensued.  Fordyce  thought  Matthew 
had  sunk  into  his  stupor.    But  no. 

"Jack !"  feebly. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  mus'  put  me  over,  Jack.    I  can't  las'  much  longer.    I 
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feel  it — rm  goin'  fas'.    Twouldn't  be  drowndin',  you  see,  and 
'twould  lighten  the  boat.    Don't  wait,  Jack." 

"Put  you  over,  you  say  ?  No,  siree,  when  you  go,  I  go.  You 
jes'  sleep,  an'  I'll  hev  you  at  Garden  Key  mighty  quick,  now." 

Again  a  wave  swept  over.  Fordyce  bailed  desperately.  On 
his  ear  fell  these  words,  dropped  one  by  one  from  lifeless  lips : 

"Jack — I — I — was — wrong — ^lad." 

"God  bless  you  fer  sayin'  that,  Matt,"  said  Jack. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  he  devoted  his  energies  to  clearing 
the  dinghy  of  as  much  water  as  he  could  while  keeping  his 
course.  The  sea  was  rougher,  indicating  shoals,  and  his 
danger  increased. 

Afar,  oh  so  far,  he  beheld  the  Fort  Jefferson  light,  on  Garden 
Key.  Would  they  live  to  reach  the  haven?  Was  his  com- 
panion already  dead?  Would  he  follow  in  a  moment?  The 
exertions  were  telling  on  him.  His  arms  were  numb.  He 
was  chilled  to  the  bone,  stiff  from  his  constrained  position  and 
his  wrenched  muscles.  The  water  in  the  boat  was  gaining  on 
him.  But  he  must  not,  could  not,  fail  of  his  purpose.  Yet  he 
felt  he  would  die  happy,  if  die  he  should — Matthew  acknowl- 
edged he  was  not  a  coward. 

An  hour  passed.  The  walls  of  the  fort  were  visible,  for  the 
sky  was  becoming  gray.  Five  more  miles.  God!  could  he 
hold  out?  For — three — a  long,  weary  battle,  never  ceasing, 
bailing,  bailing,  bailing,  all  the  time.  Two  miles.  He  could 
see  the  wall  where  he  and  Helen  had  so  often  strolled.  And 
Helen  was  waiting  for  him,  like  a  brave,  true  lass,  and  he  must 
not  disappoint  her.  If  he  could  but  make  the  turn  in  the 
channel,  just  ahead,  he  would  be  in  comparative  safety.  Now ! 
Twist  the  tiller  to  port,  hard !  Over  with  the  boom !  Water 
towering  above,  foaming  in,  up  to  the  seats !  Matthew  awash ! 
Nose  of  the  dinghy  under  I  Will  she  rise?  Will  she?  Will — 
yes !    The  Lord  be  praised. 

Only  a  half-mile  to  go,  and  the  force  of  the  vyaves  broken 
by  the  coral  reefs.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  survive 
those  twenty  minutes.  He  had  not  the  strength  to  lift  old 
Matthew  from  his  perilous  bed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where 
the  water  covered  his  face  to  his  lips.  Nearer  they  sped,  and 
nearer.  At  last  the  boat  grated  on  the  sand  of  the  beach. 
Like  a  drunken  man  Jack  staggered  up  the  incline,  over  the 
moat,  through  the  ever-open  sally-port,  and  along  the  conch- 
bordered  walk  to  the  surgeon's  quarters. 
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"Who's  there?" 

"It's  me.    Jack  Fordyce.    From  Rebecca  Shoals." 

The  surgeon  swung  the  door. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here,  Jack?    What's  wrong?" 

"Matthew — he's  sick — down  in  the  dinghy — see  him " 

and  Jack  sank  to  the  floor  of  the  veranda. 

Lying  in  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  washed  from 
side  to  side  as  the  waves  rocked  the  craft,  the  surgeon  found 
Matthew  Welsh,  dead.  And,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
oflficials,  he  had  been  dead  for  two  hours,  or  more, 

Fordyce  did  not  return  that  day  to  Helen,  for  in  a  delirium 
he  fought  over  again  his  struggles  of  the  night,  and  did  not 
regain  reason  for  a  week  and  a  day.    Helen  came  to  him, 

Matthew  was  buried  on  desolate  Bird  Key,  and  there  his 
headboard  can  be  seen.    Jack  married  Helen. 

Thus  on  the  annals  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  is  emblazoned  the 
tale  of  how,  through  the  darkness  and  over  the  raging  seas, 
across  nineteen  miles  of  stormy  water,  Jack  Fordyce  bore 
from  Rebecca  Shoals  to  Garden  Key  the  body  of  the  old  light- 
house keeper. 


A   DIPLOMATIC   WOMAN* 


By  Huan  Mer 


I AINTS  defend  us!"  I  pettishly  ex- 
claimed. "Is  there  no  one  in  the  world 
with  an  atom  of  brains?  I  don't  want 
to  go  as  Night  or  Morning,  nor  as 
Marguerite  or  Pierrette,  or  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  I  want  something  orig- 
inal !" 
And  I  stamped  my  foot  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  remark. 

"Shall  it  be  as  Carmen,  madame?" 

I  sank  into  a  chair  in  dismay.  Carmen  1  This  was  the 
creature's  idea  of  originality.  It  was  too  ludicrous  for  anger, 
I  laughed,  and  then,  as  I  raised  my  eyes  to  Madame  Virot's 
indignantly  bewildered  countenance,  my  glance  fell  upon  a 
dress  in  a  wardrobe  behind  her,  and  I  pointed  to  it  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement. 

"Some  one  has  originality,  after  all."  I  cried.  "What  does 
that  dress  represent?" 

"An  ice  palace,  madame." 
"It  is  superb." 

"Certainly,  madame,  it  is  superb;  it  is  a  miracle,"  and  then, 
carried  away  with  enthusiasm,  she  brought  it  forth  and  dilated 
upon  it,  A  pale  green  dress,  covered  with  a  shimmering, 
sparkling  network  that  looked  like  frost  itself. 

"You  see,  madame,  the  head-dress  forms  the  snowy  pinnacle 
of  the  tower,  and  the  'eau  de  Nil'  embroidered  skirt  follows  the 
frosted  outlines  of  the  building,  which  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  ice 
palace  raised  last  winter  upon  the  Neva.  An  emerald  satin 
mask,  with  tiny  crystal  icicles  hanging  from  the  edge,  in  place 
of  the  usual  fringe  of  lace,  completes  the  costume." 

*From  CasseU's  Magazine. 
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*'I  must  have  it,"  I  cried ;  "it  is  incomparable." 

"It  is  sold,  madame." 

"I  will  pay  double." 

'^Impossible !" 

"Treble !" 

"I  would  willingly  give  it  to  madame,  as  it  pleases  her 
fancy,  but  I  cannot;  it  was  designed  according  to  sketches 
sent  me!" 

"Tush !"  I  impatiently  exclaimed ;  "make  a  duplicate." 

"It  is  impossible,  madame,  for  the  dress  is  for  the  same  'bal 
masque'  that  you  will  attend." 

"And  for  whom?"  I  superciliously  queried,  for  I  was  beside 
myself  with  vexation.  "Some  nobody  who  has  secured  a  card 
by  chance  and  wishes  to  be  thought  a  princess  in  disguise,  eh?" 

"I  make  for  no  such  people,"  Madame  Virot  exclaimed, 
with  a  reflection  of  my  own  annoyance.  "The  dress  is  for  the 
Countess  Zarfine.  If  madame  will  suggest  something 
else '' 

I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  dress  that  tormented  me  and 
racked  my  brains  for  something  that  should  excel  its  splen- 
dor, but  no  idea  came  to  me,  and  with  a  contemptuous  glare 
I  faced  the  inoffensive  milliner,  who  had  tried  to  please  me  for 
years,  and  had  never  more  than  half  succeeded. 

"To  be  original  nowadays,"  I  said  indifferently,  "is,  after  all, 
so  commonplace,  that  to  be  commonplace  is  to  be  original.  I 
will  go  as  Carmen." 

The  daintiness  of  my  epigram  pleased  me  so  well  that  I  was 
almost  content,  yet  as  I  drove  toward  the  Bois  the  desire  for 
the  costume  came  upon  me  again,  and  I  was  disconsolate. 
For  it  was  no  ordinary  "bal  masque"  where  everything  was  to 
be  pretence,  from  the  characters  represented  to  the  fable  that 
the.  dancers  knew  not  one  another.  It  was  all  to  be  real  and  no 
dissimulation.  There  was  to  be  no  unmasking  time,  but  every 
one  was  to  be  "incognito"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It 
was  rumored  that  even  the  host  and  hostess  would  drive  up  to 
their  own  house  and  enter  amid  the  throng.  No  one  was  to 
know  any  one,  and  yet  every  one  was  to  know  every  one ;  no 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  no  host  and  hostess,  no  introduc- 
tions or  formal  presentations.  The  fact  that  one  was  there  was 
an  official  stamp  upon  one's  passport  of  reputation.  It  was  a 
Bohemian  idea  worthy  of  her  who  had  brought  it  to  Paris — 
the  Countess  Zarfine,  wife  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and 
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since  perforce  I  must  be  masked,  I  would  have  dazzled  by  art 
instead  of  Nature ;  yet  it  was  not  to  be,  and  I  grew  peevish  as 
I  nursed  mv  discomfiture. 

My  landau  pulled  up  as  we  entered  the  gates,  and  Monsieur 
Roche,  the  Premier,  from  whom  I  had  received  in  the  past 
many  diplomatic  commissions,  raised  his  hat  and  extended  his 
hand. 

"Madame,  the  gods  love  me." 

"Monsieur,  you  are  too  modest;  you  should  have  used  the 
feminine." 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  more  than  any  other  woman  in  Paris, 
he  answered,  "and  therefore  I  repeat,  *the  gods  love  me. 

"Those  whom  the  gods  love,  monsieur "  and  I  smiled, 

for  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  quarrel  with  some  one,  and 
preferably  my  best  of  friends. 

"Die  young,  eh?"  he  chuckled.  "Well,  the  danger  for  me  is 
past."  And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  he  calmly 
stepped  into  the  carriage  and  seated  himself  beside  me. 

Here  was,  indeed,  candor  too  wonderful  for  words,  and  I 
gazed  reprovingly  upon  him. 

"You  must  help  me,  *ma  chere,'  "  he  said  gravely.  "It  is  no 
pleasantry,  but  a  serious  matter — one  that  touches  my  repu- 
tation nearly." 

"Well,  and  then?" 

"You  know  our  relationship  with  Russia?" 

"The  pretty  girl  with  inviting  graces  to  a  gallant  who 
hesitates." 

"Precisely,"  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  appreciation  at  my 
simile;  '*but  the  pretty  girl's  love  letters  are  being  opened." 

"Humiliating." 

"More  than  that!"  he  cried  impetuously;  "detrimental  to 
me.  Three  times  in  the  past  month  has  the  most  secret  cipher 
of  the  Government  been  changed,  because  side  by  side  with 
the  receipt  of  our  message  by  Russia  ite  import  has  become 
public  property  in  the  capitals  of  Europe." 

"Then  ineffectually  changed,"  I  observed. 

"Utterly.  I  have  just  left  Count  Zarfine,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, and  he  has  dared  to  imply,  in  almost  undiplomatic 
language,  that  his  Government  suspects  us  of  trifling.  *Mon 
DieuM"  Monsieur  Roche  cried  in  an  awe-stricken  voice; 
"trifling  with  Russia!" 

"Who  holds  this  cipher?" 
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"Myself  and  Count  Zarfine.  When  it  is  changed  the  new 
cipher  is  sent  to  Petersburg  by  him  direct  to  the  Minister,  and 
the  documents  by  me,  through  the  diplomatic  departments. 
We  have  varied  the  cipher  three  times ;  we  have  sent  diflferent 
messengers  each  time,  but  the  result  has  always  been  the  same. 
The  world  learned  the  message  at  once,  and  we  are  fast  be- 
coming the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  for  the  pretty  girl  is 
ready  to  oflfer  so  much  for  alliance." 

"And  the  Count  could  not  help  you,  *mon  ami'?" 

"He  was  brusque  almost  to  rudeness,  but  his  wife " 

"Ah,  monsieur,  his  wife,  what  of  her?"  I  asked  with  a  smile, 
for  I  well  knew  the  fascinations  of  the  Countess  Zariine. 

"She  knows  as  I  know,"  monsieur  answered,  "that  as  in 
France,  so  in  Russia,  there  are  powerful  influences  against  this 
alliance." 

He  lowered  his  voice  and  continued  impressively,  "Influ- 
ences so  powerful,  that  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
our  secret  papers,  open  them,  read  them,  and  then  reseal  them 
and  pass  them  on  to  their  destination." 

"But  that  would  be  useless  without  the  key  to  the  cipher." 

"That  is  stolen  in  Paris." 

"Ah!  from  whom?" 

"The  Count  himself,  and  dispatched  at  once  to  those  await- 
mg  It. 

"Childlike  in  its  simplicity,"  I  murmured,  with  a  world  of 
satire. 

"The  Countess  is  a  wonderful  woman,"  he  admitted,  and 
then  continued,  "You  see  how  easy  it  is.  These  people  can 
gain  access  to  the  documents  passing  between  France  and 
Russia,  but  not  tq  the  key  of  the  cipher — ^that  is  stolen 
here." 

"And,  of  course,  the  thief  is  known  already,"  I  cried  dis- 
dainfully. 

"Almost,"  he  replied  with  the  first  flash  of  enthusiasm  he 
had  manifested,  "almost.  On  Wednesday  we  shall  catch  him 
in  the  very  act.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  He  moves  in 
diplomatic  circles,  and  knows  that  our  final  proposal  will  be 
made  to  Russia  by  the  end  of  the  week.  On  Wednesday 
morning  I  hand  the  new  cipher  to  the  Count,  at  night  he  dis- 
patches it,  but  in  the  hours  that  intervene  the  Countess  will 
discover  the  thief.  She  suspects  one  of  her  husband's 
secretaries." 
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"You  have  enlisted  a  new  and  powerful  ally,  monsieur,"  I 
cried,  with  a  jealous  tremor  in  my  voice. 

"Tut,  tut,"  he  answered  mildly,  "you  are  the  ally  I  must 
have,  for,  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  the  Countess  says." 

"Then  the  saints  be  praised,"  I  ejaculated ;  "you  are  not  the 
simpleton  that  I  feared  you  were.  But  you  go  too  far,  my 
friend,  for  all  is  true  excepting  one  thing,  the  name  of  the  spy, 
and  that  is " 

"Let  us  be  diplomatic,"  he  interrupted,  "until  we  are  sure. 
Take  the  missing  quantity  X." 

"Why  not  Z?"  I  replied,  and  then  I  own  I  started  with  slight 
surprise  at  the  coincidence,  for  the  Countess  herself  cantered 
up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  I  took  her  proffered 
hand. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  Z,"  Monsieur  Roche  cried,  raising  his 
voice  a  little.  "  'Zero*  cannot  win  the  race,  notwithstanding 
her  distance  allowance,"  and  then  he  looked  up  and  bowed  to 
the  Countess  Zarfine. 

"I  did  not  suspect  diplomacy  found  recreation  in  horse  rac- 
ing, monsieur,"  she  exclaimed  with  an  arch  smile. 

"Age  has  its  follies  as  well  as  youth,"  he  answered,  and  then 
leaned  anxiously  toward  her  and  whispered,  "Any  news?" 

"What  can  there  be  until  then?"  she  asked.  "On  the  night 
of  the  day  chosen  I  shall  know.  At  the  *bal  masque'  I  will 
tell  you  his  name." 

Monsieur  Roche  looked  the  picture  of  despair,  and  then, 
with  a  gesture  as  though  the  whole  world  had  been  lost  to 
him,  spoke  in  an  undertone  to  the  Countess,  said  something 
that  I  judged,  from  her  dainty  frown,  she  did  not  favor,  but  in 
an  instant  the  cloud  had  passed,  and  she  smiled  again,  and 
answered,  "As  you  will." 

Yet  to  me  it  still  seemed  that  she  was  being  forced  into 
some  action  she  would  not  have  elected  of  her  own  free  choice. 

Then  Monsieur  Roche,  still  a  little  embarrassed,  turned  to 
me.  .  "A  message — a  written  message — is  to  be  conveyed  to 
me  at  the  *bal  masque' ;  I  cannot  be  there,  and" — how  charm- 
ingly he  was  confused — "will  you  receive  it  for  me?" 

"And  take  it  at  once  to  Le  Quai  d'Orsay,"  the  Countess  in- 
terjected. 

"Bring  it  myself?"    I  cried  in  simulated  surprise. 

"Yes,"  monsieur  answered,  and  tactfully  continued,  "I  am 
shamed  at  the  greatness  of  the  favor  I  ask,  but  it  is  vital." 
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"Very  well,"  I  reluctantly  consented.  "If  that  be  so  I  will 
do  it ;"  and  he  murmured  his  thanks. 

"At  midnight  I  shall  pass  the  head  of  the  staircase  and  slip 
a  note  into  your  hand,"  the  Countess  exclaimed ;  "that  will  be 
the  message." 

"But  we  are  all  'incognito,' "  I  observed,  with  my  most 
ingenuous  smile. 

"You  will  easily  recognize  me — I  represent  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance,"  she  answered,  with  the  ready  lie  of  a  Rus- 
sian. "The  national  emblems  and  the  national  colors — ^the 
double  eagle  and  the  'fleur  de  lys.'    And  you?" 

"The  Lost  Provinces,"  I  replied,  meeting  her  lie  with  diplo- 
matic evasion. 

The  look  of  annoyance  still  slumbered  in  the  depths  of  her 
dark  eyes,  and  I  thought,  too,  there  was  the  glint  of  a  dawn- 
ing suspicion,  but  it  was  swiftly  chased  away  as  she  turned 
with  a  jest  to  Monsieur  Roche,  and  after  the  interchange  of  a 
few  pleasantries,  nodded  gayly  to  us  both  and  rode  off. 

"You  are  well  matched  in  one  thing,"  Monsieur  Roche 
suavely  remarked  as  he  watched  her  retreating  figure,  "your 
originality  of  costume." 

"And  in  another,"  I  replied ;  "the  fact  that  neither  will  wear 
what  she  has  said  she  will." 

The  dear  man's  eyebrows  shot  upward  in  bewilderment. 

"She  will  represent  *An  Ice  Palace,'  I,  'Carmen.' " 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  undisguised  admiration, 
and  then  sank  back  and  whispered  with  contented  apprecia- 
tion, "  'Mon  Dieu,'  you  are  a  wonderful  woman." 

"And  a  fortunate  one,"  I  replied,  "to  win  the  approbation 
of  so  accomplished  a  diplomat." 

"  'Ma  chere,'  "  he  murmured,  "men  are  diplomats  by  educa- 
tion, women  by  intuition.    It  is  civilization  against  Nature." 

"The  dresses  we  have  mentioned,"  I  continued,  "will  be 
worn  by  our  maids,  leaving  the  Countess  Zarfine  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  her  work  and  me  free  to  frustrate  her,  for  I  am  cer- 
tain now  that  it  is  she  who  reveals  the  cipher.  Had  I  not 
known  the  costume  she  really  intends  to  wear,  I  should  have 
devoted  the  night  to  watching  the  'Franco-Russian  Alliance.' 
As  it  is,  my  maid,  the  'Lost  Provinces,'  will  do  that  for  the 
sake  of  diplomatic  appearances,  the  Countess  will  be  deceived 
and  I  shall  be  free.  So  I  require  another  card  for  the  carnival 
— ^get  it  secretly  for  me." 
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"Success  is  assured,"  he  cried  enthusiastically. 

"Not  so  fast,  *mon  ami.*  She  already  suspects  me — I  could 
see  it  in  her  eyes — and  therefore  you  must  act  with  consum- 
mate tact ;  you  must  delay  the  delivery  of  the  key  on  some  pre- 
tence until  an  hour  before  the  ball,  and  so  render  it  impossible 
for  it  to  be  revealed  to  any  one  except  at  the  carnival.  Then 
I  know  when  it  will  be  done — directly  I  have  left." 

"After  you  have  left?'*  he  cried  in  bewilderment. 

"After  my  maid  has  left  with  the  Countess  Zarfine's  mes- 
sage for  you." 

"Ah !"  he  sighed,  and  there  was  a  world  of  admiration  in  the 
utterance  of  that  monosyllable,  but  a  moment  after  his  face  be- 
came grave  again,  as  he  suggested)  "Perhaps  the  key  may  be 
given  in  such  a  way  that  you  cannot  prevent  it — another  note, 
for  instance,  skilfully  passed  from  hand  to  hand." 

"I  think  not.  She  would  not  risk  anything  so  liable  to  be 
discovered.  Besides,  she  suspects — and  more,"  I  continued, 
"does  not  the  whole  idea  of  this  *bal  masque'  proclaim  the 
lady's  love  for  the  theatrical?  No,  my  friend,  the  cipher  will 
be  given  in  such  a  manner  that  if  a  man  watched  her  actions 
every  minute  of  the  night  he  would  see  nothing,  but  a  woman 
might  see  much." 

Monsieur  smiled  again  complaisantly. 

"Then,  too,  if  I  fail,  it  is  not  ruin,"  I  said,  "for  the  docu- 
ments will  not  be  dispatched  until  you  have  heard  from  me. 
If  I  succeed,  the  evidence  against  her  will  be  strong  enough 
to  give  you  all  the  proofs  you  need." 

"But " 

"No  more  suppositions,  my  friend;  you  weary  me." 

"YouVe  the  cleverest  woman  in  Paris,"  he  said,  with  a 
glance  of  warm  admiration,  as  he  alighted  and  stood  by  my 
carriage. 

"And  you,  for  one  who  has  left  youth  behind,  are  the  most 
gallant  man  in  France,"  I  answered  with  a  glow  of  merriment, 
for  I  already  counted  my  mission  as  accomplished. 

"Left  youth  behind,"  he  murmured  despondingly. 

"You  said  so." 

"It  was  in  an  undiplomatic  moment." 

"Therefore  true,  and  your  tongue  at  least  is  still  youthful. 
*Au  revoir,'  monsieur." 

Therese  created  a  sensation.  There  are  women  even  among 
my  chosen  acquaintances  who  insist  upon  their  maids  being 
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stiff,  and,  if  possible,  ugly.  Perhaps  they  fear  the  comparison 
which  I  am  too  satisfied  with  myself  to  be  concerned  about, 
and  on  that  night  I  was  thankful  that  my  choice  had  fallen 
upon  a  girl  who  could  so  admirably  play  the  part  I  had  selected 
for  her,  one  who  I  need  not  fear  would  spoil  my  plans  or  en- 
danger my  success  by  some  vulgar  "gaucherie." 

Therese  created  a  sensation,  and,  as  she  entered,  the  au- 
dacity of  her  costume  drew  all  eyes  toward  her. 

Her  pretty  auburn  curls  were  surmounted  by  the  Cap  of 
Liberty,  draped  in  crape;  her  skirt  was  of  the  palest  yellow 
silk,  with  the  outlines  of  our  Lost  Provinces  in  black;  while 
symbolical  of  the  day  we  prayed  for,  the  arms  of  France  were 
more  than  half  eclipsing  those  of  Germany. 

For  a  moment  there  was  the  silence  of  admiration  as  she 
entered,  and  then  a  hum  of  applause  burst  into  a  shout  as  each 
loyal  heart  caught  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  fading  col- 
ors of  the  German  arms,  almost  hidden  by  the  simple  sweetness 
of  our  own  dear  "fleur  de  lys,"  and  patriotic  voices  cried, 
"  *  Vive  la  belle  Alsace !  Vive,  vive  Lorraine'  I" 

And  Therese  bore  the  sensation  as  I  would  have  done  my- 
self. I  turned  a  diamond  half-hoop  on  my  finger,  reflecting  it 
was  the  last  time  I  could  do  so,  for  to-morrow  it  should  be  hers. 

Strictly  obedient  to  my  instructions,  she  danced  but  little, 
always  following  with  some  ostentation  of  persistence  the 
movements  of  a  lady  who  had  attracted  passing  attention — 
the  embodiment  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  It  was  a 
quaint  sport  we  favored — ^the  maid  watching  the  maid. 

Midnight  struck,  and  from  a  secluded  corner  I  saw  the  note 
passed  to  Therese,  who  quietly  descended  the  steps,  mingled 
for  a  moment  in  the  kaleidoscopic  throng,  and  so  departed. 

Then  I  added  a  new  gown  to  the  diamond  ring,  for  what 
other  girl  could  have  left  a  carnival  where  she  was  the  belle, 
because  she  had  been  told  to  do  so? 

Like  a  modern  Cinderella,  she  left  it  all,  and  yet,  wiser  than 
the  damsel  of  the  fairy  tale,  left  before  she  was  discovered, 
and  I,  a  commonplace  Carmen — ^for  I  remember  there  were 
three  of  us — ^now  felt  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived.  A 
man  had  been  watching  Therese  as  she  descended  the  stair- 
case, and  I  touched  him  lightly  upon  the  arm. 

"The  Provinces  are  lost,  monsieur,"  I  said  softly.  "Be  con- 
tent with  operatic  Spain,"  and  I  hummed  a  melody  of  Bizet's. 

"You,  madame?"  he  cried  as  he  recognized  my  voice. 
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"Yes,  I." 

**I  thought  she  who  just  left  was  you,"  he  said,  as  though 
anxious  to  explain  the  attention  he  had  devoted  to  Therese. 

"And  I,  monsieur,  know  my  friends  too  well  to  be  deceived 
by  a  masquerade,"  I  answered,  and,  of  a  truth,  I  believe  that 
there  must  have  been  a  tell-tale  trace  of  sentiment  in  my  tones. 
And  why  not?  Even  a  pretty  widow  may  have  sentimental 
moments  at  times  when  her  dearest  friend  is  near  at  hand.  He 
looked  straight  into  my  eyes  as  though  he  would  read  my 
inmost  thoughts. 

"Do  you  mean  that?" 

"I  mean  this,  Gaspard,  'mon  cher  ami.'  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  favor.  Indeed,  before  the  night  is  out  there  may  be 
many  favors  I  need  to  ask,  and  I  want  you  to  grant  them  all." 

"Then  they  must  be  renamed,"  he  answered,  "not  favors, 
but  pleasures." 

"See,"  I  cried,  "that  woman  dressed  in  the  frosted  green 
gown — intended,  I  should  think,  to  represent  an  ice  palace?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  who  she  is?" 

"No;  who  can  say?"  he  replied,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"I  must  be  near  her  for  the  rest  of  the  night — I  want  to 
watch  her." 

The  Countess  Zarfine  was  walking  slowly  across  the  ball- 
room, her  hand  resting  upon  the  arm  of  a  tall  man  in  the  dress 
of  an  exquisite  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  quickly 
grasping  my  meaning,  Gaspard  strolled  aimlessly  in  the  same 
direction,  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation  with  me  all 
the  while,  which  raised  him  greatly  in  my  estimation  as  a 
budding  diplomat. 

"They  are  going  to  sit  upon  the  balcony,"  I  found  an  instant 
to  whisper,  and  we  followed  them,  my  nerves  thrilling  with 
delight  as  I  realized  the  strength  of  my  position,  for  now  the 
Countess  would  feel  herself  secure,  thinking  that  I  had  de- 
parted. 

She  was  seated  upon  a  basket  chair  upon  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  Champs  Elysees,  talking,  in  a  voice  that  chal- 
lenged criticism,  of  the  new  play  at  the  Renaissance,  and  Gas- 
pard skilfully  led  me  to  a  seat  facing  them  and  took  one  by 
my  side. 

And  then  the  clever  bov  entered  with  zest  into  the  Bohemian 
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conceit  of  the  "bal  masque/'  for,  without  a  word  of  introduc- 
tion, he  joined  in  their  conversation,  and  in  an  instant  we  were 
a  quartette  discussing  the  frivolities  of  life. 

Gradually  an  idle  group  grew  round  us — flattering  gallants 
who  protested  with  glowing  compliments  that  it  was  too  cruel 
of  their  hostess  to  hide  all  the  lovely  faces  of  Paris  behind 
silken  masks. 

"It  must  be  because  she  is  jealous,"  the  Countess  cried  with 
a  smile  that  showed  for  an  instant  the  gleam  of  her  teeth ;  '*she 
fears  the  contrast." 

But,  then — ^for  men,  despite  their  deceit,  are  strangely 
truthful  sometimes — no  one  dared  to  dispute  the  beauty  of  his 
hostess,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  gratified  pride  as  her  sneer 
was  left  unsupported  in  the  silence — ^yet  perhaps  they  were 
suspicious. 

**Still,  messieurs,"  she  exclaimed  with  3.  ripple  of  laughter, 
**since  our  faces  are  hidden  our  freedom  is  greater — we  may 
be  more  Bohemian."  And  in  an  instant  she  produced  a  gold 
case,  and,  extracting  a  cigarette,  placed  it  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
pudence between  her  lips.  "Those  who  love  me  join  with  me," 
she  continued,  handing  the  case  to  the  surrounding  group. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  falseness  in  this  ingenuous 
mood  that  sat  but  ill  upon  one  so  contemptuously  proud. 

In  an  instant  the  blue  smoke  curled  in  the  air  from  half  a 
dozen  cigarettes. 

**Carmen,"  she  cried  reproachfully  with  a  glance  at  me,  "you 
who  should  have  led  the  way  still  hesitate,"  and  she  extended 
the  case  and  carefully  lighted  the  cigarette  for  me  from  her 
own. 

"And  you,  monsieur,"  with  a  glance  at  the  man  who  had 
been  her  companion  from  the  ballroom. 

"It  was  a  privilege  I  had  never  anticipated,  and  so  came 
unprepared." 

"Then  she  who  grants  permission  supplies  the  means  of  en- 
joyment. Take  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  what  you  will ;  their 
fragrance  may  be  even  greater  in  the  morning." 

There  was  an  intonation  in  the  last  words  that  struck  me 
with  a  sense  of  hidden  meaning,  and  as  the  man  carelessly  took 
several,  and,  after  lighting  one,  slipped  the  remainder  in  his 
pocket,  the  truth  burst  upon  me  in  a  flash — the  key  to  the 
cipher  had  been  passed. 

On  each  cigarette  paper  was  the  key.    I  held  it  between  my 
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fingers  half  consumed,  and  those  around  were  obligingly  burn- 
ing the  others  before  her  eyes,  save  for  that  man  whom  I 
knew  still  had  three  in  his  possession.  What  a  thoughtless 
fool  I  had  been ;  I  who  held  all  I  needed  in  my  grasp  had  my- 
self destroyed  it!  The  cigarette  had  burned  down  to  my 
fingers.  I  was  compelled  to  drop  it,  and  he  trod  it  to  dust  be- 
neath his  foot. 

But  he  still  had  three.  With  an  abandon  worthy  of  Carmen 
herself  I  turned  my  fascinations  upon  him ;  with  a  swift  glance 
at  Gaspard,  who  instantly  compreheiided,  I  sent  him  to  the 
side  of  the  Countess,  and  she,  nothing  loth  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  admirers,  elated  because  her  mission  was  over,  en- 
couraged them,  and  kept  them  from  her  with  the  arts  of  one 
born  to  coquetry. 

The  saints  be  praised,  all  men  are  young — or,  at  least,  feel 
they  are  when  a  pretty  woman  smiles  upon  them.  He  was 
what  a  diplomat  would  have  called  middle-aged,  but — ^saints 
be  praised — I  am  a  pretty  woman. 

"You  are  the  incarnation  of  Carmen  herself,"  he  whispered 
as  we  found  ourselves  excluded  from  the  group  surrounding 
the  Countess. 

"  *Merci,'  monsieur,  you  flatter  me — I  am  afraid  that  the 
credit  is  to  my  dress." 

*'No ;  it  is  the  sparkle  of  your  eyes  behind  that  envious  mask, 
the  grace  of  each  motion,  the  soul  of  music  in  your  voice, 
th6  poetry  in  every  motion  that  proclaims  you  the  ideal 
Carmen." 

**Save  for  one  thing :  a  cigarette,  's'il  vous  plait,'  monsieur," 
and  I  extended  my  hand. 

Slowly,  even  as  though  he  realized  that  he  was  being  drawn 
into  a  trap,  he  took  one  of  them  from  his  pocket  and  hesi- 
tatingly handed  it  to  me. 

Ilalf-suspiciously,  half  in  a  fashion  of  tenderness,  he  held  a 
match  to  the  cigarette,  and  then,  almost  before  the  paper  had 
caught,  it  dropped  through  my  fingers  to  the  ground,  and  I, 
with  a  laugh  at  my  carelessness,  placed  my  heel  upon  it  and 
edged  it  beneath  my  skirt. 

My  shoe  pressed  upon  it  lightly,  my  lips  smiled  apologeti- 
cally, yet  murmured,  "  'Merci,'  monsieur,"  as  I  expectantly 
awaited  another  to  replace  it. 

I  saw  his  features  tighten  as  his  eyes  followed  my  move- 
ments, yet  what  could  he  do?    Realizing  that  I  had  discov- 
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ered  him,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  he  knew  it,  he  gave  me 
another,  and  I  lighted  it. 

For  a  second  we  measured  glances,  and  I  knew  that  he 
fathomed  my  plans  as  truly  as  I  did  his. 

'*You  are  a  clever  little  devil,"  he  said  with  almost  a  touch 
of  appreciation. 

'*  Monsieur!" 

**You  have  my  cigarette  under  your  shoe,  but  what  of  that? 
In  a  minute  I  shall  offer  you  my  arm,  you  will  take  it,  we  shall 
go  to  the  ballroom  and  dance  the  cotillon." 

"You  are  sure?" 

"Perfectly.  I  have  only  to  raise  my  voice  and  say  *the  air 
is  cool,'  and  the  Countess  will  understand,  she  will  rejoin  us, 
and  that  being  so,  a  lady  cannot  search  for  a  half-burned 
cigarette.  You  have  the  desire  of  your  quest  within  your 
reach,  and  yet  as  far  removed  as  the  north  is  from  the  south." 

I  looked  disdainfully  at  him  and  calmly  smoked. 

**You  are  too  clever  to  waste  yourself  upon  such  pettiness," 
he  whispered.  "In  Russia  I  would  find  you  a  sphere  worthy  of 
your  talents,  and  make  you  a  duchess." 

"I  fail  to  understand,  monsieur." 

He  leaned  forward  imtil  his  eyes  looked  straight  into  mine, 
and  spoke  with  deliberate  emphasis. 

"I  am  going  to  stoop  and  take  from  under  your  chair  a 
cigarette,  and  you  must,  perforce,  permit  me." 

"Why?" 

"Because  if  you  attempted  to  resist  I  should  prevent  it.  See, 
I  slowly  stoop  to  regain  my  own." 

He  bent  as  he  spoke,  and  then,  as  the  inspiration  flashed 
upon  me,  my  hands  went  swiftly  to  my  throat,  and  with  a  sud- 
den clutch  I  snapped  my  necklace,  and  a  shower  of  pearls 
scattered  upon  the  balcony. 

"My  pearls !"  I  cried  in  dismay,  and  brushing  past  him  to 
save  them  as  they  fell,  I  picked  up  the  cigarette  from  beneath 
my  skirt  and  looked  mockingly  into  his  face. 

"You  are  a  clever  little  devil,"  he  said  with  chagrined  ap- 
preciation. 

I  smiled,  for  the  key  to  the  cipher  was  safe  in  my  possession. 

But  men  count  for  nothing  in  such  matters,  for  men  can 
even  hold  admiration  for  a  victorious  enemy — here  there  was 
a  woman  to  deal  with. 

While  the  gallants  who  had  clustered  around  the  Countess 
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were  collecting  my  truant  pearls  she  walked  across  and  glared 
into  my  face  with  eyes  that  blazed  with  fury. 

In  passion  she  tore  the  mask  from  her  face,  and  so,  because 
she  was  pleased  to  confess  herself,  I  accepted  the  challenge 
and  removed  mine.  She  forgot  her  civilization,  her  breeding, 
her  position,  everything,  and  dropped  back  into  the  barbarous 
language  of  her  ancestors. 

"If  I  only  had  you  in  Russia!"  she  gasped,  her  lips  almost 
touching  my  ear.  "I'd  have  you  flogged  for  this ;  I'd  have  your 
lying  tongue  torn  out,  and  those  shoulders  you're  so  proud  of 
branded  'Spy.'    Heaven!   If  I  had  you  in  Russia!" 

"And  yet,"  I  murmured,  "methinks  these  charms  of  Russia 
must  be  enjoyed  by  you  alone,  and  swiftly,  too,  for  surely — 
his  Excellency  will  resign  at  once." 

"Ah!"  she  cried,  "if  I  had  you  in  Russia!" 

I  turned  away,  but  stole  a  backward  glance  at  her  as  she 
stood,  her  whole  body  trembling,  her  fingers  clutching  the 
balustrade  to  support  her  quivering  figure,  and  then  her  cav- 
alier came  forward  and  handed  me  my  pearls. 

It  was  the  third  time  he  had  said  it,  and  there  was  a 
crescendo  of  meaning  in  the  phrase  he  whispered: 

"You  are  a  clever  little  devil!" 
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DARK  December  night — dark  as  the 
grave — a  moaning  storm,  which  congeals 
one's  breath,  freezes  the  blood  in  one's 
veins,  and  stirs  up  whole  mountains  of  snow 
in  front  of  it — Heaven  and  earth  amal- 
gamated in  an  endless  fog,  an  unlimited 
darkness,  nowhere  broken  by  so  much  as 
the  twinkle  of  a  light. 

Even  the  lanterns  of  the  fortress  have  been  extinguished 
by  the  wind,  which  rushes  through  the  midnight  with  an 
uproar  like  the  howling  and  laughter  of  evil  spirits.  The  re- 
doubts and  the  rampart,  the  dry  meat  and  the  gates  are 
wrapped  in  gloom  and  silence. 

The  storm  rears  around  the  little  guardhouse.  It  throws 
flying  masses  of  snow  against  the  thickly  frosted  windows,  it 
sweeps  across  the  roof,  and  ceases  its  clamor  for  a  while,  pre- 
paring for  a  new  assault. 

Inside,  in  the  officers'  room,  the  lieutenant  on  guard  lies 
dreaming  on  the  leather  couch.  His  thoughts  wander — far, 
far  away  from  the  fortress  buried  in  the  snow.  The  moaning 
and  howling  of  the  storm  outside  form  the  accompaniment  to 
a  vision  which  rises  up  before  his  mind — a  vision  of  sparkling 
lights,  of  sweet  perfumes,  and  of  soft  dance  music — and  then, 
like  another  dream,  the  Nevski  Prospectf  appears,  filled  with 
a  noisy  crowd,  inundated  by  the  bluish  flood  of  electric  lights, 
in  the  glare  of  which  great  snowflakes  hover  in  gentle  undula- 
tions to  the  ground. 

A  sudden  noise  of  heavy  steps.  The  sergeant  stands  before 
him. 

♦Translated  by  Mary  A.   Robinson,  through    the    German,    for 
Short  Storied. 

tOnc  of  the  principal  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"I  have  to  report  to  your  honor  that  the  cold  is  still  increas- 
ing.   The  thermometer  has  gone  down  to  25  degrees."* 

"What's  to  be  done,  brother?"  the  lieutenant  yawns.  "As 
it  is,  the  sentries  are  relieved  every  hour." 

"At  your  honor's  service — but  it's  getting  rather  difficult 
at  Post  5.  The  men  just  came  back  sweating  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  vapor-bath — ^they  had  to  wade  in  snow  up  to  their 
hips." 

Post  5  was  situated  on  a  distant  redoubt,  which  served  as 
a  powder-magazine.  Directly  in  front  of  it  was  the  river,  now 
frozen  to  its  lowest  depths,  which,  on  the  other  shore,  grad- 
ually turned  into  a  series  of  swamps.  The  latter  were  bounded, 
for  miles  around,  by  thick,  undergrown  woods. 

"Well,  they'll  have  to  be  patient  to-night,  that's  all,"  said 
the  officer.    "Have  you  anything  more  to  report?" 

"Nothing,  your  honor." 

"You  may  go,  then." 


In  the  men's  room  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise.  The 
relieved  sentries  had  come  back ;  they  were  stamping  the  snow 
from  their  waterproof  boots,  shaking  it  off  their  sheepskin 
coats,  and  disentangling  their  bashliks  from  their  ears  and 
necks. 

"Well,  brothers,  how  do  you  like  this  weather?"  asked  one 
of  the  soldiers,  a  thickset  fellow  with  bright  eyes  and  a  grin 
on  his  good-natured  face. 

"Wait  till  you're  frozen — you  won't  feel  like  laughing  then," 
growled  another,  as  he  hung  his  heavy  sheepskin  on  a  hook. 

The  others  had  approached  the  table,  where  one  of  their 
comrades  sat  reading  aloud  from  a  small  volume  entitled, 
"Soldier  Life."  The  men  formed  a  circle  around  him,  their 
eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  lips  of  the  reader,  from  which 
issued  detached  words : 

" — And — then, — they — went  through — with — such  a — 
manoeuvre " 

As  the  newcomers  stepped  into  the  circle  of  light  thrown 
by  a  small  lamp  shaded  by  a  tin  reflector,  the  reader  stopped : 
"Is  it  bad  outside?"  he  asked. 

"V^assili    Petrovitch   almost   got   frozen ! — at    Post   6 — the 

♦Twenty-five  degrees  of  cold,  Reaumur,  equal  22  below  zero,  Fah- 
renheit. 
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storm  is  awful — it  even  fills  the  sentry-box  with  snow.  You 
can't  get  away  from  it." 

"Will  you  stop  talking!"  cried  the  sergeant,  looking  up 
from  his  guard-book.  "That's  no  more  than  your  duty — it's 
what  you  swore  to  do." 

The  men  remained  silent.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  roar- 
ing of  the  storm  outside. 

"What  was  that?"  said  one  of  them  suddenly,  in  a  low 
voice — "yonder,  from  across  the  river ?" 

"What  was  it?" 

"Don't  you  hear  it,  brothers?    It's  wolves!" 

The  men  looked  at  each  other.  Then  one  of  them  said,  de- 
risively: "Wolves?  Nonsense!  It  was  nothing  but  the 
storm." 

But  the  first  speaker  insisted :  "It  was  the  howling  of  wolves, 
nothing  else.  They  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  powder-redoubt." 

That  was  where  Post  5  stood.  Who  was  the  next  to  relieve 
him? 

All  looked  at  Pankratieflf,  a  young  recruit,  who  rose  from 
his  seat  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

The  men  laughed,  as  if  to  banish  their  own  fears. 

"You  had  better  look  out,  the  wolves  will  tear  you  to 
pieces." 

One  of  the  fellows  went  down  on  all  fours,  showed  his  teeth, 
and  approached  the  recruit,  uttering  a  low  growl. 

At  this,  however,  the  sergeant  started  up  angrily: 

"Be  quiet !"  he  shouted,  "or  you'll  be  sorry !  A  nice  way, 
this,  to  behave  on  guard  I    Quick,  get  the  next  relief  ready !" 

The  soldiers  wrapped  themselves  in  their  sheepskins  and 
bashliks,  and  seized  their  muskets.  Their  faces  had  grown 
graver  as  the  foremost  threw  open  the  door.  They  were  met 
by  a  cloud  of  whirling  snow  and  an  icy  temperature  as  they 
stepped  out.  To  their  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  light,  the  darkness 
outside  seemed  impenetrable. 

They  groped  their  way  out,  bending  forward  and  bracing 
themselves  against  the  storm,  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

"Halt!    Who  goes  there?" 

From  somewhere  in  the  moat  the  voice  of  Post  5  came 
out  of  the  darkness — hoarse  and  indistinct,  for  the  snow-dust 
filled  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  attempted  to  call  or  shout. 

The  sentries  were  exchanged  in  silence.    The  one  relieved 
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groped  and  waded  away  with  the  others  through  the  storm. 
The  young  recruit  remained  behind  alone  at  Post  5. 

He  entered  the  sentry-box,  which^at  least  sheltered  him  from 
the  tempest,  if  not  from  the  cold.  Inside,  he  sat  down,  and 
set  his  musket  by  his  side  in  the  deep  snow  which  had  drifted 
in  through  the  door,  and  listened  in  silence  to  the  chaos  of 
sounds  outside  in  the  darkness. 

What  were  they  doing  at  home  now?  There  was  snow, 
plenty  of  snow  there,  too,  in  the  lonely  village  of  the  steppe. 
The  low  cabins  would  be  buried  in  it.  It  was  hard  work  to  dig 
a  passage  from  the  door  to  the  street,  and  keep  it  open. 

Well,  what  of  that?  Snow  keeps  you  warm.  And  what  a 
happy  time  they  are  having  in  the  village  now,  in  the  winter 
season!  They  go  from  house  to  house,  in  disguise,  to  visit 
their  neighbors — ^they  skim,  in  their  three-horse  sleighs,  across 
the  boundless,  snow-covered  fields,  and  inside  the  cabin,  in  the 
cozy  living-room,  dimly  lit  by  a  flickering  lamp,  two  old  peo- 
ple just  at  this  hour  are  sitting  opposite  each  other  at  table, 
thinking  of  him,  and  talking  about  him,  while,  after  having 
crossed  themselves,  they  eat  their  supper.  The  young  recruit 
felt  a  lump  rising  in  his  throat — 3l  deep  feeling  of  homesickness 
came  over  him,  here  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness,  and 
an  unspeakable  longing  for  his  loved  ones. 

What  was  the  good  of  thinking!  He  rose  quickly  and 
seized  his  musket,  in  order  to  leave  the  sentry-box,  when, 
suddenly 

A  long-drawn-out,  piercing  howl  came  out  of  the  profound 
darkness  just  in  front  of  him,  and  lost  itself  in  a  hoarse,  low 
growt.  From  the  rampart  above  a  second,  deeper  voice  re- 
sponded, and  from  farther  off,  beyond  the  river,  the  fierce 
sounds  were  repeated  in  chorus. 

The  wolves ! 

The  blood  of  the  lonely  sentinel  seemed  to  freeze  in  his 
veins.  Involuntarily  he  leaned  against  the  wooden  sentry-box, 
so  as  to  protect  his  back.  Then  he  cocked  his  musket,  and 
stared  out  into  the  night  as  if  he  would  have  penetrated  the 
darkness  perforce.  His  heart  beat  in  vehement  throbs ;  he  bent 
his  head  forward  in  order  to  catch  the  faintest  sound  that  the 
wind  might  bear  to  him. 

But  all  was  quiet,  perfectly  quiet.  The  young  fellow  drew 
a  deep  breath.  The  minutes  passed  slowly.  Good  God !  when 
would  the  relief  come  ? 
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He  felt  a  mad  desire  to  leave  his  post  and  run  to  the  guard- 
house as  fast  as  his  feet  would  barry  him.  But  he  knew  his 
duty !  He  could  not  desert  his  post,  he  was  obliged  to  stay, 
dead  or  alive,  where  the  orders  of  his  superior  had  placed  him ! 

"The  wolves  are  gone,"  he  thought  to  himself ;  "they  only 
wanted  to  frighten  me,  and " 

There,  nearer  than  before,  the  lugubrious  howl,  and,  without 
delay,  the  answer  from  the  rampart  above.  But  no  longer 
from  a  single  wolf !  No,  that  was  the  snarling  and  barking  oi 
the  whole  pack,  which  had  crossed  the  river  in  the  meantime 

Evidently  the  wind  had  given  them  the  scent,  and  they  knew 
that  a  solitary  man  was  standing  there  in  the  wintry  night,  a 
man  whose  hair,  rose  up  with  horror  under  his  lambskin  cap, 
and  who,  clasping  his  musket  with  his  trembling  hands,  stared 
up  at  the  rampart. 

There,  on  the  ridge,  where  the  snow  had  been  blown  away, 
crouched  the  pack.  Their  horrible  yelping  alternately  grew 
louder  and  died  away  again,  only  to  recommence  after  a  long 
pause.  Each  time,  in  long-drawn-out  tones,  the  bass  of  a 
veteran  wolf  rose  above  the  rest  of  the  hoarse  chorus.  He 
appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  company,  and  to  be  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others.  It  seemed  as  if  his  shadow  were  visible 
in  the  darkness — and  now,  suddenly,  two  phosphorescent 
green  points  flashed  out  directly  in  front  of  the  recruit,  and, 
more  piercing  than  ever,  the  howls  from  above  recommenced. 

He  aimed  and  fired. 

Like  a  clap  of  thunder  the  report  reverberated  through  the 
moat — ^then,  a  despairing  whine  from  the  rampart,  a  whine 
which  brought  the  yelping  of  the  pack  to  a  sudden  end.  Dark 
shadows  flitted  to  and  fro,  there  were  sounds  of  snarling, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  crunching — the  wolves,  in  mutual  com- 
bat, were  tearing  to  pieces  the  carcass  of  their  comrade  who 
had  been  shot. 

In  the  meantime  the  sentinel  was  reloading  his  musket. 

He  had  but  one  cartridge  left.  That  used,  he  would  be 
defenseless.    He  must  save  it  till  the  last  moment! 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  raised  his  musket.  Sha- 
dowy forms  approached  him  from  all  sides — greenish  lights 
came  flickering  toward  him — the  horrible  sounds  drew  nearer 
and  nearer. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire,  an  indistinct  mass  detached 
itself  from  the  dark  background  of  the  rampart.     It  sprang 
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toward  him,  but,  missing  him,  struck  the  ground  in  front  of 
him  violently,  seizing,  as  it  did  so,  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  so 
that  the  old  skin  tore,  and  a  piece  of  it  fell  to  the  ground  with 
the  wolf. 

At  the  same  time  the  musket  discharged  itself  upward.  The 
recruit  swung  it,  still  smoking,  in  the  air,  turned  it  about,  and 
brought  the  butt,  with  all  his  force,  down  upon  the  ground 
beside  him,  before  the  wolf,  whose  mouth  was  still  filled  with 
fragments  of  wool  and  skin,  could  prepare  for  a  new  attack. 
The  butt  struck  something  hard,  and  when  Pankratieff  lifted 
the  musket,  the  beast  remained  motionless.  Its  backbone  was 
broken. 

But  in  another  moment  he  felt  something  tugging  vehe- 
mently at  the  musket,  something  which  had  fastened  its 
greedy  fangs  in  the  barrel.  The  hoarsely  yelping  shadows 
darted  at  him,  the  green  stars  shone  on  every  side — ^the  wolves 
dug  their  teeth  into  his  coat — he  fell  to  the  ground  under  their 
weight,  with  his  face  iu  the  snow.  The  hot,  fetid  breath  of 
the  creatures  was  all  about  him — ^he  felt  them  tugging  and  tear- 
ing at  his  coat — now  it  was  beginning  to  give  way. 

Suddenly  a  bullet  came  whistling  over  the  group — a  flash  lit 
up  the  darkness — shot  on  shot  followed — the  soldier  lay  alone. 
The  wolves  had  receded  a  few  steps,  and  stood  in  a  semi-circle, 
growling  and  showing  their  teeth  in  indecision.  But  they  per- 
ceived that  it  was  no  single  enemy  who  was  approaching — it 
was  a  whole  troop  -of  armed  men — and  suddenly  all  was  still. 
Silently  the  beasts  crept  and  trotted  away  through  the  darkness. 

The  young  recruit  lay  on  the  ground  motionless.  All 
around  him  were  the  fragments  of  his  sheepskin  coat ;  his  bent 
musket  lay  beside  him.  He  was  alive,  he  breathed,  and 
seemed  uninjured.  And  soon  he  recovered  consciousness,  and 
realized  that  a  detachment  of  his  comrades,  who  had  heard  his 
shots  in  the  guardhouse,  had  rescued  him  at  the  last  moment. 

They  took  him  under  the  arms  and  led  him  along  the  moat 
back  to  the  warm  guardroom.  Behind  him  several  of  the 
soldiers  dragged  along  the  wolves  that  had  been  killed — three 
gaunt,  long-legged  beasts. 

After  that  the  redoubt  was  deserted. 

In  an  hour  the  wolves  returned.  They  renewed  their  howl- 
ing and  snuffed  and  looked  about  for  a  victim.  But  nothing 
living  stirred  roundabout.  They  had  accomplished  one  thing 
— Post  No.  5  was  not  occupied  again  that  night. 
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By  George  Osborne,  Jr. 


HEY  didn't  care  much  for  Dahonie;  lie 
was  a  sacrilegious  being.  To  him 
the  "Image"  had  no  beauty ;  it  was  only 
a  thing  of  stone.  And  as  for  sacred 
power,  he,  in  his  own  degenerate  mind, 
imagined  that  he  could  create  more 
happiness  and  good  feeling  by  human 
acts  of  kindness.  In  the  village  he  was 
considered  a  loafer.  To  pass  down  the 
opening  between  the  huts,  which  did  service  for  a  street,  and 
see  Dahome  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  a  mat,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  retiring  was  in  the  shade,  snoring  as  only  a  vagrant 
can  snore,  was  no  more  than  could  be  seen  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  of  the  year ;  and,  as  was  the  custom  in  his  coun- 
try, his  dark  skin  being  generously  rubbed  with  grease  and 
an  herb  that  perfumed  the  said  grease,  the  flies  that  shared 
the  occupancy  of  the  village  found  a  very  comfortable  and  re- 
munerative oasis  to  camp  upon. 

It  was  just  before  one  of  these  fractional  relaxations  that 
Dahome  conceived  a  plan  whereby  he  would  gain  a  few  hours' 
pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  compel  a  certain  family  in  the 
village  to  testify,  upon  the  sacred  image,  that  he  was  not  en- 
tirely a  heartless  vagabond. 

Of  course  there  was  an  Object.  Dahome,  though  a  loafer 
and  a  vagabond,  had  concealed  beneath  his  tough  black  skin 
a  heart  as  red,  and  as  liable  to  be  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the 
little  black  angel  as  the  Great  Chief  who  owned  the  hut  op- 
posite the  temple,  and  who  had  many  weed  bags  full  of  the 
brightest  stones  and  shells. 
The  Object  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  widow  who  had  lost 
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her  husband  in  a  war  between  the  local  warriors  and  the  fight- 
ing men  of  a  village  four  days'  distant,  and  who  at  present 
occupied  a  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  the  circle.  This  hut  had 
been  deserted  by  the  former  occupants  on  account  of  the  close 
proximity  to  a  stream,  where,  it  is  said,  a  lion  was  wont  to 
come  to  quench  his  thirst  after  the  night's  dissipation. 

Now,  this  lion  was  an  obstinate  beast,  since  he  refused  to  be 
captured,  and  positively  declined  to  be  exterminated  by  the 
bands  of  hunters  that  ventured  forth,  very  foolishly,  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  his  majesty,  but,  turning  the  tables,  very  often 
hunted  the  hunters.  When  the  lion  took  this  very  foolish  idea 
into  his  obstinate  brain,  one,  and  sometimes  more  than  one, 
of  these  sanguine  huntsmen  never  came  back.  Then  there 
was  weeping  and  wailing. 

Dahome,  lying  on  his  broad  back,  thought  of  his  long-la- 
mented father,  and  how,  when  just  gaining  man's  estate,  that 
proud,  big  warrior  had  taught  his  only  son  the  valuable  use 
of  the  javelin.  Night  after  night  they  would  steal  down  to  the 
stream  and  wait  for  the  game  to  appear,  and,  at  last,  when  a 
fine  large  buck  came  to  take  his  drink,  Dahome's  father  had 
grasped  him  by  the  arm  and  told  him  to  "throw."  Ah,  how 
his  heart  beat !  Thump !  thump !  thump !  He  was  afraid  the 
buck  would  hear  it  and  escape.  Then  how  his  fingers  grasped 
the  long  tough  shaft  of  his  weapon.  He  tried  to  give  it  the 
proper  poise,  but  somehow  or  other  it  would  not  balance. 
Someone  surely  must  have  been  tampering  with  it  while  it  was 
lying  in  the  sun  to  season.  Well,  he  must  throw  at  all  events, 
for  had  not  the  buck  nearly  finished?  Raising  it  to  the 
desired  position,  with  the  full  strength  of  his  young  muscular 
arm,  he  threw,  and  closed  his  eyes.  What  was  that  snort  and 
cracking  noise?  And  what  was  that  disturbance  by  his  side? 
Perhaps  he  had  missed,  and  the  buck  seeing  him  throw  had 
decided  to  take  revenge  for  the  attack. 

Whir-r-r !  Why,  that  sounded  like  another  javelin  whistling 
through  the  air.  Taking  courage,  Dahome  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  behold,  there  was  his  father,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  bending  over  the  carcass  of  the  dead  buck.  Picking  his 
way  across  the  stream,  though  with  a  very  sheepish  expression, 
Dahome  learned  that  his  javelin  had  done  no  damage,  more 
than  to  scare  the  buck.  But  his  experienced  father's  had 
brought  him  down  before  he  had  gone  half  a  heavy  stone's 
throw. 
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But  now  matters  were  different.  Though  he  was  known  as 
the  village  loafer,  every  afternoon,  as  the  sun  reached  a  certain 
sticky  set  there  for  that  purpose,  and  until  it  left  half  of  the  hut 
in  shadow,  Dahome  could  be  seen  throwing  his  spear  and 
flint  knives  at  a  target  rigged  some  distance  off.  And  as  for 
hunting,  well,  no  one  in  the  village  could  supply  the  larder  in 
as  short  a  time  as  Dahome. 

Reflecting  on  all  these  occurrences,  and  planning  his  grand 
coup,  was  more  than  Dahome  could  endure.  It  was  noticeable 
that  he  slept  longer  and  more  soundly  than  usual  that  day. 
So  noticeable,  in  fact,  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  passing  after 
the  night  was  well  set  in,  was  kind  enough  to  poke  him  in  the 
ribs  with  a  spear,  and  tell  him  that  he  had  overslept  himself. 
What  a  foolish  remark !  Didn't  Dahome  know  very  well  that 
he  had  slept  longer  than  was  his  wont?  And  then,  again, 
what  business  was  it  of  his  neighbor's  whether  he  slept  long, 
or  did  not  sleep  at  all  ? 

Reluctantly  rising  from  his  mat^  and  rubbing  his  greasy 
eyes  with  his  more  greasy  knuckles,  he  growlingly  went  into 
the  hut  to  prepare  supper,  only  to  find  that  through  his  laziness 
there  was  nothing  in  the  place  fit  to  eat.  And,  oh,  he  was  so 
hungry !  Well,  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  take  his  trusty  spear  and  see  if  he  couldn't  bag  some  kind 
of  game  to  sustain  life  until  the  morrow.  Acting  as  the 
cravings  of  hunger  directed,  he  started  out  into  the  moonlight 
in  quest  of  his  evening  meal.  'Twas  strange  that  he  should 
find  himself  in  front  of  a  certain  hut  on  the  extreme  outer  edge 
of  the  circle,  when  he  could  have  gone  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  his  abode,  and  with  a  better  chance  to  secure  game.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  he  was,  and  no  game  over  his  shoulder. 

But  what  was  that  movement  in  yonder  clump  of  trees? 
At  last  here  is  a  chance  for  supper.  Throwing  himself  on  the 
ground  at  full  length,  Dahome  crawled  toward  the  tree.  When 
within  easy  throwing  distance,  and  while  preparing  his  javelin, 
a  soft  purring  sound,  which  gradually  swelled  into  a  plaintive 
love  chant,  floated  from  that  clump  of  trees,  and  presently 
there  stepped  out,  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  youth  (by  the 
thirteenth  arm  of  the  Image),  the  Object. 

How  beautiful  she  is !  Her  ebony  skin  reflects  the  moon- 
beams, and  as  she  moves  they  strike  at  her,  only  to  be  par- 
ried and  thrown  off  into  space.  Her  beautiful  hair  is  done  up 
in  one  knot,  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  resplendent  with 
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various  colored  grasses ;  and  in  her  nose  the  dearest  little  tusk 

that  ever  came  out  of  an  animal's  mouth.     How  Dahome 

loved  her!     Hidden  in  the  tall  grass,  he  could  see  her  and 

admire  to  his  heart's  content.    Listen!  what  are  those  words 

she  is  singing? 

"Dahome,  son  of  the  Sun, 
I  love  you,  I  love  you; 
Come  to  me,  my  own  loved  one, 
For  I  love  you,  I  love  you.*' 

Now,  Dahome  was  not  a  bit  bashful,  so  when  such  an  in- 
ducement was  offered  him  he  was  not  slow  in  accepting  it. 
To  be  sure,  she  was  frightened,  for,  when  her  ardent  lover  an- 
swered the  request,  "Come  to  me,  my  own  loved  one,"  he  did 
it  so  quickly  that  she  found  herself  being  very  tightly  hugged, 
and  at  first  didn't  know  by  whom.  After  scolding  him  for  his 
impetuosity  and  the  disarrangement  of  her  hair,  she  was  very 
willing,  at  his  request,  to  retire  back  to  the  clump  of  trees  and 
have  him  tell  of  his  love  for  her.  Unfortunately  Dahome's 
voice  was  not  a  musical  one,  for  when  he  tried  to  -sing  his 
love,  as  she  had  done,  he  awakened  the  mother  of  the  Object, 
who  immediately  demanded  that  her  darling  "should  come 
into  the  house  this  instant,"  and,  furthermore,  "that  she  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  in  the  company  of  Dahome,  the 
vagrant." 

When  Dahome  aroused  himself  from  the  stupor  in  which  he 
had  fallen  after  the  departure  of  the  Object,  he  realized  that 
something  desperate  must  be  done  to  convince  his  loved  one's 
mother  that  he  was  a  splendid  match  for  her  charming  daugh- 
ter.   And  so  ended  his  first  night's  wooing. 

After  that,  on  every  moonlight  night,  Dahome  was  to  be 
seen  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Object's  hut.  One  beautiful 
evening,  many  moons  after  the  memorable  one,  he  had  taken 
his  friend,  the  javelin,  and  had  ventured  forth  to  procure  his 
supper.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  eventually  found  himself 
near  the  stream,  opposite  his  heart's  desire's  dwelling.  Paus- 
ing in  the  tall  grass,  he  relapsed  into  deep  thought,  thoughts 
of  the  future.  How  should  he  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
mother?  There  was  the  rock  on  which  he  struck  and  stayed. 
Give  her  presents  ?  That  he  could  not  do,  for  he  had  none  to 
give.  Become  a  warrior  and  gain  glory  on  the  field  ?  No ;  for 
that  was  too  much  of  a  risk,  and  Dahome  did  not  inherit  his 
father's  warlike  spirit.    Trouble  and  danger  were  things  he  did 
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not  care  to  look  for.  Ah,  well,  time  and  true  love  would  find  a 
way  to  overrule  the  matron's  objections.  Reflecting  thus, 
Dahome  had  almost  fallen  asleep.  Lulled  by  the  music  of  the 
brook,  and  the  singing  of  the  insects,  a  man  less  fond  of  the 
influence  of  Morpheus  than  our  own  vagrant,  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  remain  awake.  From  a  certain  clump  of 
trees  came  a  soft,  purring  sound,  that  Dahome  knew  very 
well.  As  the  music  increased  in  volume  and  tempo,  Dahome 
shook  off  the  languid  influence  and  planned  a  surprise  for  his 
loved  one.  Arising,  he  commenced  to  pick  his  way  toward  the 
trees  where  she  was  singing.  Ah !  how  he  would  steal  up  be- 
hind her  and  take  her  in  his  strong  arms.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self how  she  would  start  and  scream,  and  try  to  escape,  and 
then,  after  a  word  of  love  from  him,  she  would  stop  struggling 
and,  laying  her  darling  little  head  upon  his  broad  shoulder, 
whisper  words  of  love. 

There  she  is,  reclining  on  a  bank  of  moss.  Her  plump, 
round  arms  thrown  above  her  head,  and  looking  dreamily  at 
the  moon.  How  Dahome  hated  that  moon,  for  is  there  not  a 
man's  face  there?  Who  knows  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  gods 
trying  to  steal  his  darling  from  him.  Look  I  her  lips  move,  but 
no  sound  reaches  him.  Her  arms  untwine  from  over  her  head 
and  are  raised  toward  that  cursed  face.  Why,  now,  wonder 
after  wonder,  the  lips  of  that  face  seem  to  move  and  smile. 
Oh,  that  the  Image  would  put  strength  enough  into  his  arm  so 
that  he  could  hurl  his  javelin  through  that  hated  bodiless  god. 
But  why  not  try?  Grasping  his  spear  more  firmly  he  prepared 
to  throw.  Stop!  listen!  There  is  no  wind  stirring,  yet  was 
not  that  a  distinct  rustling  of  the  leaves?  Again  that  sound. 
It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Object;  but  no,  she  is  asleep. 
Soothed  by  her  own  song,  she  had  dropped  back  on  her  im- 
provised couch,  and  was  now  in  the  land  of  sweet  visions.  But 
what  are  those  two  small  spots  in  that  dense  blackness  of  the 
underbrush?  Now  the  spots  grow  larger,  now  smaller,  they 
come  nearer,  they  are  approaching  the  light.  Now  appears 
an  indistinct  form ;  now  more  clearly  a  majestic  head,  a  lithe 
body,  a  flowing  mane  and  a  restless  tail.  By  the  shade  of  his 
beloved  father — the  lion !  Now  he  is  in  the  moonflood.  How 
beautiful,  how  dangerously  beautiful ! 

Dahome,  Dahome,  arouse  yourself!  Think  no  more  of  the 
ethereal  god,  there's  better  work  for  you  now.  There's  a  god 
of  the  jungle  ready  to  destroy  the  beloved  of  your  heart.     I 
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implore  the  Image  to  give  you  strength,  not  to  reach  the 
moon,  but  to  fight  a  far  more  dangerous  rival.  For,  see  how 
the  lion  licks  his  red  chops  I  Be  careful  Dahome,  he  is  going 
to  kiss  your  love,  and  you  know  that  his  caresses  mean  death. 
Don't  allow  him  to  embrace  her,  for  when  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished you  may  see  her  in  the  arms  of  the  moon  god.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  her  for  yourself.  If  you  kill  the  lion  you  may 
demand  her  from  her  stingy  old  mother  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, and  then  think  what  a  hero  you  will  be  in  the  village! 
Think  of  the  bags  of  bright  stones  that  await  the  man  who 
brings  the  lion's  head  to  the  temple.  Think  of  the  crown  of 
flowers  that  will  be  placed  on  your  proud  head.  No  more  will 
they  call  you  lazy  vagrant. 

There,  that  is  right ;  fix  your  trusty  spear  and  throw.  Throw 
hard  now,  for  there  are  no  more  spears  at  hand,  and  the  first 
must  kill.  See  how  it  glistens  and  sparkles  as  it  cuts  through 
the  moonbeams.  It  strikes  the  lion — gods,  what  a  deafening 
roar!  Dahome,  Dahome,  you  did  not  aim  well,  he  is  only 
wounded.  Hide  if  you  can,  for  he  is  looking  for  you.  Ah, 
too  late !  here  he  comes.  That's  it,  use  your  flint  knife.  Thrust, 
man,  thrust  for  his  heart.  Oh,  Image,  if  you've  any  power  at 
all,  use  it  in  protecting  this  brave  young  man !  See,  the  lion 
has  borne  him  down.  That's  a  good  manoeuvre,  Dahome,  let 
him  chew  that  left  arm ;  but  use  your  knife  with  your  right  as 
fast  as  you  can.  One,  two,  three — ^and  every  lunge  sends  the 
knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of  the  lion.  Good,  good !  that 
last  stroke  reached  his  heart !  for,  see !  he  is  still — ^thank  the 
gods,  he  is  dead.  And  now,  Dahome,  you  may  pull  your 
scratched  and  torn  self  together  and  find  that  little  girl  that 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  her  hut  when  the  lion  first 
roared. 

Come,  man,  get  up;  leave  the  embrace  of  that  horrid, 
bleeding  beast — you're  a  hero  now,  Dahome.  Dahome !  Ah,  it 
is  no  use  calling  him — he  is  asleep  again.  But  this  time  it's 
not  a  vagrant's  snooze — it's  the  peaceful  sleep  of  death, 
awarded  to  a  hero. 


By  Livingston  B,  Mosse 


IT  was  the  eve  of  All  Souls'.  Effie  was  standing  by  the 
kitchen  window  looking  out  into  the  dusk.  It  was  growing 
cold,  and  there  was  the  feeling  of  a  storm  in  the  air.  The  wind 
swept  and  moaned  about  the, little  house  and  through  the  trees 
with  a  horribly  mournful  sound.  Close  beside  the  window 
grew  a  clump  of  witch  hazels ;  their  twigs,  with  the  few  leaves 
still  clinging  to  them,  beat  from  time  to  time  against  the  pane 
-  like  the  fingers  of  some  one  demanding  admittance.  Now  and- 
then,  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  wind,  the  swift  rushing  of 
the  river  coiild  be  heard.  It  was  growing  rapidly  darker,  and 
the  swaying  tops  of  the  trees  were  just  visible  against  the 
gray  sky. 

Eflie  turned  away  from  the  window  and  sat  in  a  low  chair 
beside  the  fire.  She  rested  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  with 
her  chin  in  her  hands  gazed  vacantly  into  the  flames.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth  her  mother  sat  knitting,  and  from  time 
to  time  mumbled  something  to  herself.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  room  but  that  of  the  fire,  yet  sufficient  to  show  how  plain 
and  bare  a  place  it  was.  A  few  chairs,  a  table,  a  cupboard  with 
dishes  and  a  rag  mat  or  two  upon  the  floor,  all  spotlessly 
clean  and  neat,  but  just  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Suddenly  the  old  woman  raised  her  head  and  stared  about 
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the  room  in  a  wild,  vacant  way.     One  could  see  from  her 
manner  of  raising  her  eyes  that  she  was  blind. 

"Whar's  Prue?"  she  asked  in  a  shrill,  childish  voice. 

*'She  ain't  come  in  yit,"  said  Effie  without  looking  up. 

"Whar'd  she  go?" 

*'I  dunno;  over  to  Gorton's  likely.  She's  allez  a-runnin' 
over  there." 

The  old  woman  returned  to  her  knitting,  and  Effie  con- 
tinued to  stare  into  the  fire.  She  was  a  fair,  slight  girl  of  a 
type  common  in  New  England.  Her  features  were  clear-cut, 
but  too  thin  and  sharp.  She  had  hair  of  the  pale  yellow  of 
cornsilk,  and  her  eyes  were  of-  a  faded  blue.  Tastefully 
dressed,  she  would  have  been  rather  pretty  in  spite  of  the 
timid,  scared  look  in  her  eyes ;  but  the  pink  calico  gown  that 
hung  in  limp  folds  about  her  thin  figure  was  not  calculated  to 
improve  her  appearance. 

**Hain't  Jim  a-comin'  t'-night?"  questioned  the  old  woman 
after  a  pause. 

"I  dunno,"  said  Effie;  *T  suppose  likely." 

"Gettin'  late,  ain't  it?    What  time's  it  a-gettin'  t'  be?" 

"After  seven." 

Effie  rose,  went  again  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
night.  The  trees  were  still  tossing  their  branches  like  weird 
fingers  against  the  sky. 

"Seven,  seven,  after  seven — seven,  seven,"  muttered  the  old 
woman  to  herself  as  she  knitted,  rocking  back  and  forth  be- , 
fore  the  fire  while  Effie  stood  with  her  face  pressed  against 
the  cool  glass.  Tap,  tap,  against  the  pane;  tap,  tap.  Effie 
shivered.  The  wind  made  her  nervous,  and  the  tapping  of  the 
hazel  twigs  sounded  weird  and  ghostly.  Suddenly  the  old 
woman  sat  bolt  upright,  and  her  sightless  eyes  roved  about  the 
room. 

"D'y'  know  what  night  this  is?"  she  asked  in  her  thin  voice 
"It's  All  Hallows —it's  the  eve  of  All  Souls'— All  Souls',  All 
Souls',"  she  cackled  shrilly,  then,  dropping  to  a  murmur,  went 
on  again :  "Seven,  seven,  after  seven,  on  the  eve  of  All  Souls', 
on  the  eve  of  All  Souls'." 

"Don't,  mother;  I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  said  Effie  nervously, 
gathering  a  little  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  for  the  wind  came 
in  chilly  through  the  cracks  in  the  casement.  The  old  woman 
ceased  her  muttering;  but  from  time  to  time  she  shook  her 
head  and  gave  her  low,  cackling  laugh.    The  time  went  on 
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until  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  twenty  minutes  to 
eight.     Neither  of  them  spoke. 

All  at  once  the  door  burst  open  with  a  violence  that  made 
Effie  start,  and  as  the  wind  whirled  in  in  a  great  gust,  a  girl 
stepped  across  the  threshold,  and  banging  the  door  to  stood 
with  her  back  against  it. 

"Oh,  Prue,  how  ye  scart  me  I"  said  Effie  peevishly,  return- 
ing to  her  place  by  the  window  as  soon/ as  she  saw  whom  it 
was. 

"Guess  ye're  narvous,  ain't  ye?"  said  Prue  with  a  laugh.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  laugh — musical,  certainly,  if  rather  high; 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  irony  in  it  that  gave  one  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling — somewhat  of  distrust.  Prue  was  a  handsome 
girl — ^a  beauty  of  the  gipsy  type.  Dark,  rich  coloring,  black 
eyes  and  crisp,  curling,  black  hair,  which  she  wore  cut  close 
in  her  neck.  There  was  a  voluptuousness  in  the  ripe,  full  lips 
and  the  swelling  lines  of  her  bosom  in  direct  contrast  to  Effie's 
slight  figure;  yet  they  were  half-sisters — daughters  of  the 
same  father  by  two  wives.  Prue  was  two  years  older  than 
Effie. 

She  stood  there  leaning  against  the  door,  a  striking  figure. 
The  firelight  flickered  on  her  face,  and  a  half-smile  was  on  her 
lips,  which,  parting,  gave  a  glimpse  of  two  rows  of  white, 
straight  teeth.  A  red  cloak,  with  the  hood  drawn  partly  over 
her  hair,  helped  greatly  to  set  off  her  bold,  dashing  beauty. 

"Whar  ye  been,  Prue?"  asked  the  old  woman  in  her  quaver- 
ing voice.  • 

"Out  for  a  run  in  the  wind,"  answered  the  girl,  crossing  to 
the  fire  and  seating  herself  in  the  chair  that  Effie  had  just  left. 
"It's  a  reg-lar  witch-night  out;  wind  a-blowin'  like  mad  and 
stars  a-scutlin'  in  and  out  under  the  clouds.  Ye  ought  t'  hear  it 
up  top  o'  the  hill — this  down  here  ain't  nothin'  to  it." 

"Yes;  I  hear  it,  I  hear  it!"  said  the  old  woman.  "Reg'lar 
witch-night,  and  the  eve  of  All  Souls'.  Oh,  I  hear,"  and  she 
laughed  again  to  herself. 

"All  Souls' !  So  'tis.  I'd  forgotten  it.  This  is  the  night 
when  ye  do  tricks  t'  find  out  who's  yer  lover.  Are  you  a-goin' 
t'  do  any  tricks  t'-night,  Effie?"  She  glanced  curiously  up  at 
her  sister.    "Where's  Jim  t'-night?    Ain't  he  a-comin'?" 

"I  suppose  he  is,"  answered  Effie,  still  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "Like's  not  he's  been  kep'  somewhars.  He  didn't 
say  nothin'  about  not  comin'." 
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"Hez  he  bought  ye  the  ring  yit?*'  asked  Pnie,  rising  and 
moving  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  window  across  the  table 
from  Effie. 

**Yes,"saidEffie;"hehez." 

**Where  is  it?"  asked  Prue  curiously.  "I  should  like  t'  see 
it,  Effie." 

'I've  got  it,"  said  Effie,  putting  her  hand  up  to  her  breast 
as  if  to  guard  something;  "but  I  don't  want  t'  show  it  t' 
nobody." 

**Oh,  ye  wear  it,  do  ye?"  said  Prue  with  a  half  laugh. 
"Le'me  see  it,  Effie?  I  won't  hurt  it  none."  She  leaned  for- 
ward with  both  arms  on  the  table. 

Effie  drew  back,  her  hand  still  held  over  the  ring. 

**I  don't  want  t'  show  it  t'  nobody,"  she  repeated  doggedly. 

Prue  smiled  a  little.  She  continued  to  lean  upon  the  table, 
her  chin  resting  in  her  hands,  while  her  bold  eyes  regarded 
Effie  with  a  half-amused,  half-pitying  expression,  studying  her 
critically  at  every  point. 

"Ye  seem  t'  set  a  heap  by  it,"  she  said.  "Ye  set  a  heap  by 
Jim,  too,  don't  ye?" 

Effie  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
again. 

"Ye're  a-watchin'  fer  him,  ain't  ye,  Effie?"  she  went  on,  the 
same  half-sneering,  half-pitying  smile  upon  her  lips.  "He 
ain't  the  kind  o'  man  fer  you,  Effie.  He'd  git  tired  of  ye.  Ye 
wouldn't  know  how  t'  manage  him.  You  two  wouldn't  never 
git  along  together." 

"Don't!"  said  Effie,  drawing  farther  away  from  her. 

"No!"  continued  Prue,  shaking  her  head,  "it  wouldn't  last 
with  him.  He's  used  t'  city  life  'n'  liveliness,  'n'  change. 
You're  too  quiet,  Effie,  with  yer  shrinkin'  way  and  yer  fright- 
ened eyes.  He'd  git  tired  of  ye  first,  and  then  he'd  git  t'  hate 
ye.  And  you'd  go  'n'  eat  yer  heart  out.  Ye  wouldn't  know 
how  to  treat  him  t'  keep  him  to  ye." 

"Don't!"  said  Effie  again,  regarding  her  with  the  scared 
look  in  her  pale  eyes.    "Don't,  Prue  I" 

Prue  continued  to  look  at  her. 

"Oh,  what  a  world  this  is,"  she  said,  springing  up  suddenly 
with  her  bitter  laugh.  "What  a  world!  Just  hear  that  wind 
— and  All  Souls'  night,  too !"  She  stood  a  full  minute  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  hand  stretched  on  either  side 
holding  the  strings  of  her  cloak,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire. 
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'•  ell,  I'm  goin'  t'  bed,"  she  said  at  last.  '*Good-night, 
Smother;  good-night,  Effie." 

She  went  toward  the  little  door  that  opened  on  to  the  stair- 
way, paused  with  her  hand  on  the  latch  and  came  back  to  her 
sister. 

"Effie,"  she  said,  putting  her  hands  on  the  other's  shoul- 
der and  looking  into  her  eyes.    **Effie "  then  she  hesitated'; 

*'don't  think  too  much  about  Jim ;  I  wouldn't,  Effie "  then 

she  broke  off  suddenly,  **Oh,  well,  no  matter;  good-night," 
and  without  another  word  she  went  out  of  the  room  and  up 
the  stairs. 

Effie  stood  looking  after  her,  half-frightened,  half-puzzled. 
She  had  raised  one  hand  and  was  pressing  her  fingers  nerv- 
ously to  her  lips — a  habit  of  hers.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  her 
mother  with  a  gesture  of  childish  inquiry : 

'*Mother,  what  ails  her?  What  ails  Prue?  What  made  her 
act  so  kindy  queer?" 

**I  know,  I  know,"  crooned  the  mother  in  her  sing-song 
voice.  "The  wind,  the  wind.  I've  heered  it  afore,  and  I  know 
what  it  means — it's  the  death-wind  when  it  blows  like  that, 
a-moanin'  and  a-screechin' — it's  the  death-wind !  I  know,  I 
know !" 

"Mother,  don't!  Oh,  don't!"  cried  Effie,  sinking  on  her 
knees  beside  her  mother,  her  face  deathly  white.  *'What  is  it 
ye  know?    Tell  me,  mother!" 

"I  know,  it's  All  Souls',  and  the  death-wind's  a-blowin'," 
crooned  the  old  woman,  rocking  herself  backward  and  for- 
ward. "That's  a  sign,  and  there's  no  mistakin'  it.  I've  heerd 
it  afore,  of'en,  of'en,  and  it's  always  the  same — always  the 


same." 


Effie  shuddered. 

"Sit  quiet,  mother,"  she  said,  rising  with  an  effort.  "Here, 
take  yer  knittin'  and  don't  talk  like  that." 

She  stooped  and  picked  up  the  ball  of  worsted"  that  had 
fallen  to  the  floor,  then  she  sat  back  in  the  little  chair  and 
thought,  and  thought. 

For  some  time  neither  woman  spoke.  The  wind  howled 
mournfully  without,  making  the  fire  leap  up  and  cast  strange 
shadows  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Every  now  and  then  there 
was  the  ghostly  tap,  tap,  of  the  hazel  twigs  upon  the  window- 
pane.  All  at  once  the  old  woman  stopped  knitting,  and  bent 
her  head  forward  to  listen. 
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**D'ye  hear  it?"  she  asked,  holding  up  her  finger.         .    ^  ^^^ 

"Hear  what?"  exclaimed  Effie  starting  from  her  reverie.  ^i^^^ 

*The  death-wind  a-moanin*.  Did  ye  hear  what  it  saia. 
There,  and  there  again.  It's  comin'  closer  and  closer.  It's 
almost  over  the  chimbly  now,"  and  she  nodded  her  head  up 
and  down. 

"Mother,  what  is  it?"  cried  the  girl.  "What  is  it?"  as  the 
old  woman  rose  from  her  chair.  "Oh,  what  is  the  matter  to- 
night? Sit  down,  mother.  Here,  I'm  goin'  t'  light  the  lamp 
and  let  down  the  curtain.  If  Jim  comes  he'll  think  we're  all 
t'  bed  without  no  light." 

She  crossed  the  floor  to  the  window  and  put  her  hand  up 
to  the  shade,  then  she  gave  a  scream  and  darted  back  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  both  her  hands  to  her  eyes.  The  old 
woman  rose  from  her  chair  and,  groping  her  way  to  her 
daughter,  caught  hold  of  her  arm. 

*'What  was  it?  what  was  it?"  she  asked  in  eager  curiosity, 
passing  her  long  fingers  over  the  girl's  face  and  arms.  "What 
d'ye  see?" 

"A  face!"  said  Effie  under  her  breath — "a  face,  there — ^at 
the  window!  I  seen  it  plain — right  up  ag'in  the  glass — ^all 
white- and  blazin'  eyes!  Mother,  I'm  afeard — I'm  goin'  t'  call 
Prue.  Le'me  go,  le'me  go !"  she  shrieked,  wrenching  herself 
free  from  her  mother's  detaining  hands.  "Prue!  Prue! 
she  called  up  the  stairs,  then  stopped  to  listen.  "Prue! 
Prue !" 

There  was  no  answer,  no  sound  but  the  horrible  wailing  on 
the  wind.  A  sudden  dread  seized  upon  Effie.  She  rushed 
back  to  the  table,  lit  the  lamp,  then,  with  it  in  her  hand,  she 
hurried  up  the  stairs.  A  moment  later  she  came  down  again, 
white  and  scared : 

"She's  gone!  She  ain't  there,  mother.  Her  clothes  is  all 
gone,  and  she  ain't  been  t'  bed !  Mother,  d'ye  hear?  Prue's 
gone!  What's  it  mean?  Mother!  mother!  what's  it  mean?" 
and  she  shook  her  mother  roughly  by  the  arm. 

*'I  knowed  it;  I  knowed  it!"  mumbled  the  crone,  nodding 
her  head.  "I  knowed  it  would  come  with  the  wind — I 
knowed  it !" 

"What,  what,  mother?"  cried  the  girl,  seizing  her  mother's 
hands  and  wringing  them  as  if  she  would  wrest  the  knowledge 
from  her  by  force;  but  the  old  woman  only  shook  her  head, 
smiling  foolishly. 
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"Mother  I"  cried  Effie  desperately,  "you  must  come  with  me. 
Something  has  happened.    Oh,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it  I" 

With  hasty,  nervous  fingers  she  pinned  a  shawl  about  her 
mother,  the  old  woman  standing  quite  passive  the  while,  then 
she  led  her  to  the  door.  With  a  wild  gesture  she  threw  it  open 
and  the  two  women  stood  upon  the  threshold,  the  wind  whirl- 
ing about  them.  Down  by  the  river  a  light  was  moving  up 
and  down.  First  it  rose  a  little  way  in  the  air,  then  it  sank, 
then  went  on,  then  returned. 

"Look !"  cried  Effie,  forgetting  that  her  mother  was  blind ; 
"see  the  light  movin'  down  there.    What's  it  mean?" 

'* A  light,  a  light !  I  know,  corpse-lights.  Oh,  I  knowed  it, 
I  knowed  it !" 

"Come!"  cried  the  girl,  as,  nerved  by  terror,  she  dragged 
her  mother  with  her.  "Come!  something  has  happened  and 
we  must  see  what  it  is." 

Down  the  rough  pathway  they  stumbled,  falling  against 
stumps  *and  over  stones,  while  twigs,  whipped  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wind,  snapped  and  beat  in  their  faces  at  every 
step.  Below  they  could  hear  the  swift  rush  of  the  river.  The 
light  was  still  there,  but  it  had  become  steady  now ;  it  had  not 
moved  for  several  moments.  They  were  near  enough  for 
Effie  to  see  that  it  came  from  a  lantern  hanging  on  the  hazel 
bushes  to  which  the  boat  was  usually  moored. 

She  seized  it  and  swept  it  out  over  the  mooring  place — the 
boat  was  gone.  What  did  it  mean?  Then  her  eyes  fell  upon 
something  white  pinned  to  the  hazel  trees  where  the  lantern 
had  hung,  and  which,  in  her  hurry,  she  had  overlooked.  It 
was  a  piece  of  paper — a  note.  She  snatched  it  off  and,  kneel- 
ing down  upon  the  ground,  she  held  the  paper  under  the  light 
of  the  lantern  and  read  it. 

"Dear  Effie,"  it  said,  "I  couldn't  help  it.  We  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  it's  better  to  have  found  it  out  now  before  it  is  too 
late  than  to  find  it  out  afterward.  Prue  and  I  have  gone  away 
together.  Don't  try  to  look  for  us,  for  we  shall  go  a  long  way 
off.  I  was  not  good  enough  for  you,  Effie.  Forget  me,  and 
forgive  me  if  you  can."    That  was  all. 

She  read  it  with  wide,  staring  eyes,  sitting  there  on  the 
ground  like  one  stunned.  She  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing. 
Presently  her  mother's  hands  moving  over  her  face  roused  her. 

"Effie,  where  air  ye?  I'm  cold.  I  want'  t'  go  home,"  moaned 
the  old  woman. 
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"Yes,  mother,  I'll  take  ye,"  said  Effie  in  a  strange,  far-away 
voice,  and  rising  she  led  her  mother  back  to  the  house.  Neither 
o(  them  spoke  a  word.  Efllie's  (ace  was  white  as  chalk,  and  her 
eyes  looked  out  without  appearing  to  see  anything.  But  she 
was  thinking — thinking. 

She  undressed  her  mother  and  put  Her  to  bed,  then  she  came 
down  to  the  kitchen  again  and  stood  there,  as  if  uncertain. 
All  perception  seemed  swept  away;  she  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but  the  rush  of  the  river,  the  swirl  of  the  wind  and  the  tap, 
tap  of  the  hazel  twigs  that  beat,  beat  into  her  brain. 

Suddenly  the  knowledge  of  what  she  must  do  came  to  her. 
There  was  no  hesitation,  no  thought  of  fear  now.  She  stole 
softly  out  of  the  door,  closing  it  quietly  behind  her.  Down  to 
the  river  she  went,  to  the  very  place  where  the  boat  had  been 
moored.  And  there,  where  the  stream  rushed  so  swiftly,  she 
caught  hold  of  the  hazel  twigs  and  let  herself  down  into  the 
cold,  black  water.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  cry,  only  the  flowing 
of  the  river  and  the  moaning  of  the  death-wind  in  the  tree-tops. 


THE   LOST   REARGUARD* 


By  H.  Fielding 


''■/r\  AM  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  Captain. 

4»  "llie  question  is,  What  is  to  be  done?    He  gazed 

:f   somewhat  hopelessly  at  the  dense  mass  of  reeds  that 

'•../    walled  both  sides  of  the  road  and  at  the  growing 

darkness  that  shut  out  the  distance. 

**I  can't  think  how  it  happened/*  said  the  Subal- 
tern. 

"The  connecting  files  lost  track,  1  suppose,"  said 
the  Captain,  "and  we  missed  the  road.*' 

"It  was  that  delay  over  the  broken-down  cart,"  said  the 
Political  Officer.  "The  others  went  ahead,  and  when  we  went 
on  we  took  the  wrong  road." 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are?"  asked  the  Captain. 
"Not  an  idea,"  replied  the  Political. 

"I  thought  that  was  what  Politicals  were  good  for,"  mut- 
tered the  Captain. 

"I  have  been  a  Political  just  exactly  three  weeks  in  this 
beastly  country,"  explained  the  man  attacked.  "I  have  a 
sketch  map,  if  that  would  be  any  use  to  you." 

"None  whatever,"  replied  the  Captain,  "unless  you  can  tell 
whereabouts  in  that  sketch  map  we  are  now." 
"I  couldn't  do  that,"  replied  the  Political. 
"Then  a  map  of  London  would  be  about  as  useful." 
During  this  discussion  the  rearguard  of  Sikhs  stood  about 
in  the  road  at  ease.    They  had  lost  their  main  column  some- 
how, and  it  was  now  dark,  and  they  did  not  know  where  they 
were  nor  how  to  regain  the  column.    All  around  them  was  a 
dense  jungle  of  grass  ten  feet  high,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
camp.    There  was  no  water,  either,  and  the  nights  were  cold 
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jLTid  a  fire  necessary.  It  was  the  first  column  that  had  ever 
oeen  up  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  pushed  up  to  oc- 
cupy Shwebo  and  assume  effective  control  of  the  district.  So 
far  it  had  met  no  enemy,  though  the  villagers  were,  of  course, 
hostile ;  but  a  large  force  was  rumored  to  be  massing  in  front 
for  the  defense  of  the  town. 

**Well,"  said  the  Captain  at  length,  *'it's  no  good  staying 
here.  We  must  push  on  to  some  village  and  camp.  We  can 
do  nothing  in  the  dark." 

So  the  little  guard  of  fifty  Sikhs,  with  its  Captain  and  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Political  Officer,  who  had  happened  to  fall  be- 
hind, owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  girth,  and  so  had  joined  the 
rearguard  in  time  to  get  lost  with  them,  moved  on. 

The  road  wound  hither  and  thither  among  the  reeds  for  a 
mile  or  two,  and  then  emerged  into  open  fields.  The  night 
had  now  fallen,  but  it  was  not  very  dark ;  and  before  them,  on 
a  little  rise,  they  could  distinguish  the  spires  of  pagodas  and 
monasteries  against  the  starlit  sky.  It  indicated  a  village,  and 
they  pushed  on. 

Half  a  mile  farther  brought  them  to  a  large  clump  of  trees, 
tamarinds  and  palms,  that  grew  just  without  the  village  gate ; 
there  was  a  well  there,  and  two  or  three  small  wooden  rest- 
houses  that  the  Burmans  build  for  travelers.  Girls  who  were 
drawing  water  fled  on  the  appearance  of  the  column,  and  the 
Captain  called  a  halt. 

"We  had  better  halt  here  for  the  night,"  he  said. 

The  Political  Officer  agreed.  "We  shall  want  a  fire  and 
water  and  some  food,"  he  said.  "Have  any  of  you  got  any- 
thing?— my  kit  is  all  ahead." 

"So  is  ours,"  said  the  SubalteHi. 

"There  are  the  men,  too,"  said  the  Captain. 

The  Political  looked  reflectively  at  two  or  three  villagers 
who  came  and  sat  down  at  a  distance,  watching  them.  "Can 
you  speak  the  language?"  he  asked  the  Captain. 

"My  regiment  came  over  from  India  a  month  ago,"  he  said ; 
"I  know  about  two  words.  I  thought  Political  Officers  spoke 
the  language." 

"My  interpreter  is  ahead  with  the  column,"  replied  the 
Political ;  "I  speak  the  language  much  better  through  him.  I 
thought,  of  course,  I  was  safe  with  a  rearguard." 

"And  I  with  a  Political,"  replied  the  Captain.  "We  were 
both  in  error." 
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*'I  have  a  flask  with  a  little  whisky  in  it,"  suggested  the 
Subaltern. 

Two  sentries  were  posted,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  piled  their 
arms.  Some  dispersed  to  pick  up  brushwood  and  leaves  under 
the  trees,  and  they  built  a  fire.  Its  ruddy  glare  lit  up  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the  men  passing  to  and  fro  gave  the 
place  quite  a  welcome  air. 

"I  wish  I  were  not  so  hungry,"  said  the  Subaltern. 

The  Political  Officer  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  rest- 
house,  swinging  his  legs  to  and  frp.  He  had  beckoned  to  the 
villagers  to  approach  nearer,  for  the  purpose,  he  explained,  of 
speaking  to  them  and  obtaining  supplies,  but  they  had  only 
gone  farther  away. 

"I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  ten  o'clock,"  continued  the 
Subaltern. 

**Next  time  I  get  lost,"  said  the  Pblitical  Officer  thought- 
fully, •*!  will  get  lost  with  a  commissariat  officer  and  a  doctor. 
They  always  have  supplies." 

**We  are  always  taught  to  look  to  the  Civil  for  supplies," 
said  the  Captain,  coming  up. 

The  Political  regarded*  him  steadfastly.  **Is  that  in  the  Sol- 
dier's Pocketbook?"  he  asked. 

'*It  is,"  said  the  Captain. 

*'Then  it  must  be  done,"  said  the  Political,  rising.  **I  will 
procure  supplies.  The  military  department  supply  the  cash,  of 
course,  for  I  have  no  treasury  with  me." 

But  the  military  department  were  also  short.  The  Captain 
had  one  rupee,  and  the  Subaltern  only  four  annas.  "I  never 
carry  cash,"  he  explained  with  disgust.  "It  is  too  bulky ;  I  put 
it  on  the  mule." 

Then  recourse  was  had  to  the  sepoys.  The  Captain  called 
up  the  Subadar  and  explained  the  matter  to  him.  "The  Politi- 
cal Officer,'*  he  said,  "is  going  into  the  village  to  purchase 
supplies.  But  there  is  no  money.  Do  you  think  the  men 
have  any?" 

The  Subadar  seemed  at  first  to  be  of  opinion  that,  as  this 
was  a  conquered  country,  supplies  should  be  produced  free; 
but  the  Political  Officer  was  firm. 

"You  forget  that  they  are  fellow-subjects  of  the  Queen,"  he 
said. 

So  the  Subadar  went  away  and  made  a  collection.  He 
returned  presently  with  twenty  rupees  in  silver,  and  gave 
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it  to  the  Political  Officer.     "Tliere  is  more  if  it  is  wanted/' 
he  said. 

But  the  Political  Officer  was  of  opinion  that  this  would 
suffice. 

**And  now,"  he  said,  *'that  we  have  money,  I  wish  to  be  in- 
formed what  supplies  are  required." 

•*Rice  for  the  men,"  said  the  Captain,  **and  some  new  chat- 
ties to  cook  it  in.  A  basketful  of  rice  would  do,  and  some 
vegetables  would  not  come  amiss.    For  ourselves  a  fowl " 

"Or  two,"  interrupted  the  Subaltern. 

**I  will  see  to  ourselves,"  said  the  Political.  *'I  can  guess 
what  we  shall  require.  You  want  rice  and  vegetables  and  new 
chatties  for  the  men.    Anything  else?" 

"Salt."  said  the  Subadar. 

"Very  good.    Salt.    Is  that  all?" 

The  Captain  consulted  the  Subadar,  and  repeated  that  he 
said  that  would  be  sufficient ;  so  the  Political  prepared  to  start. 

"You  are  not  going  alone?"  said  the  Captain. 

**Ah  I"  said  the  Political,  "that  is  not  my  affair.  According 
to  the  regulations  the  military  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
all  operations  during  a  campaign.    I  leave  that  to  you." 

*'I  will  send  three  good  men  with  you,"  said  the  Captain. 

The  Political  bowed. 

** Commanded  by  the  Subaltern,"  said  that  very  person. 

*'Oh !  if  you  like,"  said  the  Captain. 

So  the  Political  and  the  Subaltern  went  off  with  three  sepoys 
toward  the  village.  A  group  of  villagers  who  had  gathered 
at  the  gate  dispersed  when  they  approached,  and  they  entered. 

The  Captain  waited. 

He  waited  for  some  time,  until  he  began  to  grow  a  little 
nervous. 

It  was  a  hostile  country,  he  reflected,  and  the  villagers  were 
all  armed.  They  had  never  seen  either  European  officers  or 
native  troops  before.  There  might  be  treachery ;  once  or  twice 
he  thought  he  heard  shrieks  coming  out  of  the  village.  He  was 
just  going  to  send  a  party  to  reconnoitre,  when  he  perceived 
a  crowd  coming  out  of  the  gate.  It  was  quite  a  procession ; 
when  they  came  within  the  radius  of  the  firelight  he  recog- 
nized the  tall,  lank  figure  of  the  Political  Officer. 

'•Well,  what  luck?"  he  called. 

The  Political  stalked  gravely  forward  and  stood  near  the 
fire.    His  face  wore  a  triumphant  expression.    Under  his  arm 
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was  a  large  cock.  The  Political  tied  a  string  to  its  legs,  and 
tethered  it  to  a  peg  which  he  drove  into  the  ground. 

**Supper,"  he  said  laconically. 

Behind  him  came  three  villagers;  one  carried  a  basket  of 
rice,  and  the  others  several  clean  chatties.  The  sepoys  came 
next,  and  last  of  all  the  Subaltern.  He  carried  a  plantain  leaf 
made  into  a  packet.  "Salt,"  he  said,  *'and  eggs,"  producing 
t^ree  out  of  his  pocket. 

The  Political  Officer  proceeded  to  relieve  the  coolies  of  their 
loads.  One  chattie  he  kept  for  himself,  with  some  rice  and 
salt ;  the  rest  he  handed  over  to  the  Subadar  for  the  men.  The 
villagers  retired  to  the  shades  of  the  trees  to  watch,  and  the 
Political  Officer  threw  himself  on  the  ground  beside  the  fire. 
**My  duty  is  accomplished,"  he  said. 

**Well,"  said  the  Captain,  eying  the  fowl,  "you  have  made  a 
success,  no  doubt.  But  I  fear  he  will  be  tough.  How  are  you 
going  to  cook  him?" 

"I  leave  that  to  you,"  said  the  Political.  "I  have  provided 
the  supplies ;  it  is  your  duty  to  cook  them." 

''Certainly  not,"  said  the  Captain. 

'*It  certainly  isn't  mine,"  replied  the  Political.  "The  fowl's 
head  will  have  to  be  cut  off,  and  I  have  no  sword.  I  will  fire 
my  revolver  at  him  if  you  like,  but  there  might  be  unexpected 
results.    I  once  hit  a  house." 

**For  heaven's  sake,  don't  do  that!"  ejaculated  the  Captain. 

"Then  there  only  remains  the  Subaltern,"  said  the  Political. 

So  the  Subaltern  drew  his  sword.  The  cutting  off  the  head 
was  easy  enough,  but  the  further  operations  were  more 
difficult. 

The  Subaltern  eyed  the  headless  body  with  perplexity.  "Do 
you  take  off  his  feathers  first,  or  take  out  his  machinery?"  he 
asked.  The  Political  and  the  Captain  disputed  about  this. 
The  Captain  took  one  side,  the  Political  the  other. 

The  dispute  grew  warm,  when  the  Subaltern  interfered.  "I 
am  too  hungry  to  wait,"  he  said ;  and  he  began  to  pluck  the 
fowl. 

It  took  him  a  long  time,  and  was  not  well  done  at  the  end ; 
but  a  scientific  singe  with  a  firebrand  made  all  smooth.  It 
made  him  look  a  little  black,  too,  but  that  could  not  be  helped. 
**He  is  a  good,  fat  fowl,"  said  the  Subaltern,  feeling  his  breast ; 
"but  he  will  be  tough,  I  fear." 

"Not  if  you  cook  him  properly,"  said  the  Political. 
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Then  the  question  arose  about  how  he  ought  to  be  cooked. 

"I  think  roasted,"  said  the  Political.  **The  Subaltern  should 
put  a  stick  through  him  and  rest  the  stick  on  two  others,  and 
turn  the  beast  round  with  his  fingers  till  he  is  done." 

But  the  Subaltern  declined  to  do  this. 

''Let  him  be  grilled,"  said  the  Captain. 

"What  on?"  asked  the  Subaltern. 

The  Captain  looked  round  searchingly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered,  "On  a  brick." 

But  the  other  two  laughed. 

"I  thought,"  said  the  Political,  "that  cookery  was  taught 
in  the  Army." 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  the  Captain.  "It's  the  Political 
Department  that  make  the  broils.    We  are  the  peacemakers." 

The  Political  threw  a  stone  at  him,  which  missed.  'It  is  a 
sad  thing,"  he  said,  "that  there  are  three  British  officers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  cook  a  simple  fowl.  It  is  a  reflection  on 
the  nineteenth  century.    It's  a " 

"Let  him  be  boiled,"  said  the  Subaltern. 

This  was  simple  sense.  So,  as  no  better  might  be,  it  was 
agreed  to  boil  him..  The  Subaltern  put  him  in  a  pot  with  some 
rice  and  salt,  and  some  water,  and  they  propped  the  pot  on 
three  bricks  which  the  Subaltern  annexed  from  a  neighboring 
pagoda.    Underneath  they  made  a  fire. 

Then  they  discussed  how  long  he  should  be  boiled. 

"I  have  heard,"  said  the  Political,  "that  you  should  allow  an 
hour  for  each  pound.  The  fowl  must  weigh  two  pounds,  any- 
how.   He  should  have  two  hours." 

The  Subaltern  said  that  he  should  die  of  famine  before  that 
time. 

"I  should  say,"  suggested  the  Captain,  "an  hour  would 
do." 

"Does  the  Pocketbook  say  anything  about  it?"  asked  the 
Political. 

"Not  a  word,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Then  I  fear  it  is  a  much-overrated  book,"  answered  the 
Political. 

"If  we  boil  him  hard,  I  think  an  hour  would  do,"  said  the 
Subaltern. 

"It  will  spoil  the  flavor,"  objected  the  Political. 

"It  will  save  time,"  said  the  Subaltern. 

So  they  agreed  to  boil  him  hard  for  an  hour.    The  Captain 
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noticed  the  time  of  commencing  by  his  Watch,  and  they  sat 
around  and  waited. 

"I  think,  now  that  we  have  some  time  to  pass  away,"  said 
the  Captain,  "you  might  tell  me  how  you  managed  to  get  all 
the  supplies.    How  was  it  done,  Subaltern?" 

'The  Political  did  it,"  said  the  Subaltern,  with  a  grin.  '*He 
did  it  all.    Ask  him." 

**A11  but  the  eggs,"  excepted  the  Political. 

"All  but  the  eggs,"  assented  the  Subaltern. 

"Well,"  said  the  Captain,  "explain." 

"There  is  nothing  to  explain,"  said  the  Political,  languidly, 
stretching  out  his  feet  to  the  fire.  "I  first  signified  that  I 
wanted  some  rice  and  a  fowl,  and  would  pay  for  them.  The 
villagers  produced  them  fast  enough." 

"You  explained?    How  did  you  explain?" 

"I  just  asked,"  said  the  Political. 

The  Captain  turned  to  the  Subaltern.  "How  did  he 
ask?" 

The  Subaltern  laughed.  "He  is  a  genius,  the  Political,  and 
he  is  modest.  I  will  spare  his  blushes  and  tell  you.  When  we 
came  to  the  village  gate,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  there,  but 
they  drew  back  as  we  entered.  They  did  not  seem  hostile, 
only  curious.  There  were  a  lot  of  women  and  children  about. 
Our  idea  was  to  loaf  along  till  we  saw  what  we  wanted,  get 
hold  of  it  and  offer  money.  So  we  walked  about  looking,  but 
not  any  bags  of  rice  did  we  see,  nor  any  fowls.  We  did  not 
want  to  go  into  any  of  the  houses,  for  there  were  women 
there,  and  the  Political  said  it  might  be  'injudicious.'  In 
such  cases  one  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Civil 
Department." 

The  Captain  nodded,  and  the  Subaltern  proceeded. 

"Well,  we  loafed  about  a  lot,  but  saw  nothing.  At  last  the 
Political  spied  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  ground.  He  picked 
them  up  cautiously,  and  held  them  out  in  his  hand.  The  people 
came  up  to  look,  expecting,  I  suppose,  to  find  that  he  had 
picked  up  something  valuable — a  diamond,  or  such  like.  When 
they  found  it  was  only  rice  they  were  disgusted." 

"Not  disgusted,"  put  in  the  Political ;  "merely  surprised." 

!*Merely  surprised,  of  course.  Then  came  the  Political 
genius.  Suddenly  he  opened  the  other  hand  and  displayed  five 
silver  rupees.  Then  he  pointed  down  his  throat  with  his  finger 
and  champed  his  teeth.    The  people  laughed." 
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**But  they  understood  right  enough/'  said  the  Political. 

**They  did,"  said  the  Subaltern;  *'they  produced  the  rice 
at  once. 

The  Captain  nodded.    **I  see;  and  the  pots?" 

*Oh!  the  pots  were  easy  enough.  There  were  a  lot  in  a 
front  house.  The  house  owner  was  a  pot  dealer,  very  likely. 
We  took  them." 

''Didn't  the  people  mind?" 

"Not  a  bit.    We  paid  them  well." 

**The  Political  will,  of  course,  certify  that  the  rate  was  cor- 
rect," said  the  Captain ;  "all  this  will  have  to  pass  through  my 
accounts  to  all  sorts  of  peopie — ^the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, probably." 

"Is  it  in  the  regulations  that  I  must  certify?"  asked  the 
Political,  looking  up. 

"It  is." 

"Then  I  will  certify." 

"But  the  fowl  was  the  stroke  of  genius,"  said  the  Subaltern. 
"Can  you  guess  how  he  indicated  that?" 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

"He  just  spread  out  his  arms  and  flapped  them,  and  craned 
his  neck  and  crowed.  He  crowed  wonderfully,  and  stood  on 
his  toes.  The  people  shrieked ;  an  old  lady  in  a  veranda  had  a 
fit,  I  believe.  Then  the  Political  suddenly  assumed  a  staid  de- 
meanor and  showed  a  rupee." 

The  Captain  lay  over  and  laughed.  "Political,"  he  said,  "I 
will  never  forgive  you.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  such 
gifts?    I  would  have  come,  too." 

"I  used  to  act  in  private  theatricals,"  said  the  Political 
modestly. 

"The  cock  in  Hamlet,"  chuckled  the  Captain.  "Oh,  Lx)rd ! 
I  heard  the  shrieks.    I  thought  they  were  murdering  you." 

"Political  jolly  nearly  murdered  them,"  said  the  Subaltern. 
"For  a  long  time  they  could  not  catch  a  fowl  for  laughing. 
Then  they  brought  the  biggest  they  had.  Saw  a  sort  of  family 
likeness  about  his  neck,  perhaps." 

The  Political  disdained  to  reply.  He  poked  up  the  fire  un- 
der the  pot,  which  was  boiling  vigorously,  and  added  some 
more  wood. 

"Now  for  the  eggs,"  said  the  Captain. 

The  Subaltern  did  not  reply.    He  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"How  did  you  get  the  eggs?"  asked  the  Captain. 
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"Oh,  that  was  quite  easy,"  said  the  Subaltern.  *'I  say,  isn't 
that  hour  up  yet?" 

The  Captain  consulted  his  watch.  "Half  an  hour  more/' 
said  he. 

The  Subaltern  groaned. 

"But  the  eggs?"  persisted  the  Captain. 

"I  will  tell  you  about  that,"  said  the  Political.  "The  Subal- 
tern got  them.  First  of  all  he  sought  a  sandy  place  by  a  house. 
Then  he  scratched  in  it  with  his  hind  legs.  He  spread  out  his 
arms  and  his  coat,  and  crouched  down.  After  a  moment  he 
hopped  away,  saying,  'Kuk,  kuk,  kuk;  kuk,  kuk,  kuk;  kuk, 
kuk,  kuk/  looking  behind  him  with  pride  and  admiration.  I 
nearly  died.  Two  young  girls  fled  shrieking,  and  the  crowd 
went  into  hysterics." 

"The  girls  returned  with  the  eggs,  anyhow,"  said  the 
Subaltern. 

"And  said  that  if  they  had  any  more  they  would  have  given 
them  to  the  Subaltern  for  his  *beaux  yeu3?,'  "  said  the  Political. 

"Oh!"  said  the  Captain,  "how  did  they  say  that?" 

"In  Burmese,"  answered  the  Political,  staring  at  the  Cap- 
tain. "How  else  do  you  suppose  they  would  say  it?  These 
people  are  not  linguists,  but  plain  villagers." 

The  Captain  wiped  away  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  "You 
have  given  them  quite  an  entertainment.  I  suppose  they  will 
be  very  friendly  now?" 

"Friendly!"  ejaculated  the  Subaltern.  "They  love  us;  bless 
you,  the  girls  would  not  take  their  eyes  off  the  Political.  They 
followed  us  out.  They  will  watch  him  all  night,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  distance. 

And  indeed  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  men  and  women  and 
children  watching.  Even  the  yellow-robed  monks  from  the 
monastery  had  come  out  to  watch,  and  the  schoolboys 
clustered  on  the  fence.  Now  and  then  a  laugh  broke  from 
them. 

"I  should  say,"  the  Subaltern  presently  put  in,  "that  the  fowl 
must  be  cooked  now.    It  smells  well." 

The  Captain  looked  at  his  watch.  "The  hour  is  nearly  up," 
he  said ;  "you  might  try  how  it  is  getting  on." 

"How  am  I  to  do  that?"  asked  the  Subaltern. 

But  the  other  two  declined  to  make  suggestions.  It  was 
the  Subaltern's  duty,  they  said.    The  details  they  left  to  him. 

The  Subaltern  drew  his  sword.    "It  is  all  I  have,"  he  said. 
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He  approached  the  pot  and  leaned  over  it.  A  savory  smell 
arose  from  the  boiling  mass  within,  but  the  foam  prevented  his 
seeing  in.  He  noticed  that  the  contents  were  a  good  deal  re- 
duced in  quantity  by  the  boiling.  He  stuck  his  sword  in.  "I 
will  prod  him,"  he  said. 

The  Captain  and  the  Political  watched  him  with  interest  as 
he  prodded  about  with  his  sword.  He  moved  it  to  and  fro  in 
the  pot  and  gave  little  stabs  with  it. 

**Well,  come  on,"  said  the  Political.  "Don't  be  so  long 
about  it.    Fetch  out  the  fowl." 

A  frown  of  perplexity  had  come  over  the  Subaltern's  face, 
and  he  leaned  more  over  the  pot  and  peered  in.  Then  he 
looked  uo. 

"It's  a  very  funny  thing,"  said  he. 

"What  is?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"Well,"  said  the  Subaltern,  drawing  out  his  sword  and  look- 
ing at  the  point,  **the  fact  is,  I  can't  find  the  fowl." 

"Not  find  the  fowl?"  ejaculated  the  others.  "Oh,  rubbish! 
How  could  he  hide  in  a  small  pot  like  that?" 

"Will  you  try?"  said  the  Subaltern. 

The  Political  did  try  with  the  Subaltern's  sword.  He  stirred 
up  the  pot  vigorously  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  Captain  in  dismay. 

"The  fact  is,  it  isn't  there,"  he  said. 

"Good  gracious!"  said  the  Captain  in  alarm.  "What,  not 
there?  Then  what  on  earth  has  become  of  it?  I  saw  the 
Subaltern  put  it  in." 

"So  did  I,"  said  the  Political. 

"He  can't  have " 

"Flown  away?"  asked  the  Subaltern;  "not  quite." 

The  Captain  rose.  "This  is  all  nonsense,"  said  he.  "It  must 
be  in  there.    Let's  lift  the  pot  off  and  look." 

So  with  difficulty  the  hot  pot  was  lifted  off  the  fire  and  put 
down  at  one  side. 

"Now  let  us  see." 

He  picked  up  a  forked  piece  of  stick,  which  he  cleaned  of 
bark  with  his  penknife.  This  stick  he  plunged  into  the  pot  and 
felt  about  with  it;  presently  he  drew  it  up  and  looked  at  it. 
There  were  some  strings  of  what  was  apparently  white  thread 
hanging  on  the  fork.    The  Captain  inspected  them. 

"You  have  boiled  the  beast  to  sheds,"  said  the  Subaltern. 

The  Subaltern  took  the  stick  and  studied  the  shreds.    He 
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disengaged  them  from  the  stick  and  put  them  into  his  mouth, 
while  the  others  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  fowl,"  he  said.  **rm  glad  we've  found  him ; 
but  he  is  much  changed  since  I  saw  him  last." 

"That's  what  comes  of  boiling  it  for  an  hour,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. **If  we  had  followed  the  Political's  advice  and  boiled  it 
for  two  hours  nothing  would  have  been  left  at  all." 

*'It  should  have  been  simmered,"  protested  the  Political. 

"^'I  do  not  know  what  *simmered'  is,"  replied  the  Subaltern, 
*'and  I  am  sure  the  Captain  doesn't,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
do.    We  have  lost  our  fowl.    What  are  we  to  do?" 

"Eat  the  soup,"  answered  the  Political. 

The  Subaltern  and  the  Captain  had  each  a  little  flask  with 
them,  and  they  took  qff  the  cups.  A  handle  was  easily  made 
out  of  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  there  were  two  large  spoons. 

**But  me?"  asked  the  Political  anxiously;  "what  am  I 
to  do?" 

"The  proper  thing,  according  to  books  of  travel,"  an- 
swered the  Captain,  "would  be  for  you  to  drink  out  of 
your  hat." 

The  Political  eyed  his  topee  with  disapproval.  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  books  of  travel,"  he  said. 

"You  might  dip  your  handkerchief  or  your  coat  sleeve  into 
the  pot — of  course,  after  we  have  drunk  our  share — ^and  then 
squeeze  it  into  your  mouth,"  suggested  the  Subaltern.  "I 
have  heard  of  that,  too." 

The  Political  shook  his  head.  "When  you  have  drunk  your 
share  there  will  be  little  left,  I  fear.  I  will  break  up  one  of  the 
other  jars  into  a  suitable  piece,"  he  said  at  length. 

That  was  easily  done,  and  the  Political  made  himself  a  great 
spoon.    Then  they  all  clustered  round  the  pot. 

"Now  drink  fair,"  said  the  Captain. 

The  soup  was  excellent,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it  It 
was  hot,  too,  and  each  spoonful  had  to  be  cooled  before  it  was 
swallowed,  so  it  took  time.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  there 
was  nothing  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  except  the  bleached 
bones.    Then  the  Political  looked  up. 

"I  meant  soup,  of  course,"  he  said.  "I  thought  you  all 
wanted  soup.  If  it  had  only  been  simmered  instead  of 
boiled " 

"Oh,  shut  up  I"  said  the  Subaltern. 

When  the  soup  was  finished  the  eggs  were  boiled  and  eaten, 
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and  the  three  sat  round  the  fire  and  smoked.  The  night  was 
clear  and  cold.  Overhead  the  stars  winked  down  upon  them, 
but  far  away  on  the  low  hills  a  light  mist  had  gathered.  The 
fires  burned  brightly,  throwing  long  lanes  of  light  down  the 
palm-grove,  and  the  sepoys  talked  softly  to  themselves. 

**I  wonder  how  we  are  to  find  the  column  to-morrow,"  said 
the  Subaltern  presently.  "Do  you  remember  what  village  they 
were  to  camp  at?" 

The  Political  nodded.  "It  had  a  strange  name — Kanzwa, 
or  Sanzwa,  or  something  like  that." 

"It  cannot  be  very  far  off,"  said  the  Captain ;  "we  must  get 
a  guide  from  here.  If  we  start  very  early  we  shall  catch  them 
there ;  even  if  we  miss  them  we  can  follow  their  tracks." 

"What  is  the  Burmese  for  'guide'?"  asked  the  Subaltern. 

But  no  one  answered. 

The  Captain  rose  unwillingly  from  the  fireside.  He  went 
toward  the  palm  grove  where  the  villagers  were  sitting,  and 
beckoned  to  some  of  them  to  approach.  After  a  little  hesita- 
tion two  men  came  forward. 

"Kanzwa?"  queried  the  Captain.  But  the  word  awakened 
no  answering  intelligence  in  the  villagers.  He  repeated  it  six 
or  seven  times  with  different  intonations;  he  raised  his  eye- 
brows in  question,  he  waved  his  hand  vaguely.  But  the  vil- 
lagers only  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder. 

"You  have  got  the  wrong  name,"  he  said  to  the  Political. 

"You  pronounce  it  badly,"  he  answered.  Then  he  tried  it 
himself,  and  the  Subaltern  tried  it.  They  shouted  it,  they 
whispered  it,  they  intoned  it.  The  only  result  was  that  the 
villagers  became  visibly  nervous. 

"We  must  try  some  other  method,"  said  the  Captain  at 
length.  "Let  us  consider."  So  he  sat  himself  down  by  the  fire 
again.    The  villagers  exchanged  remarks. 

Presently  an  idea  struck  the  Captain,  and  he  went  to  where 
his  saddle  was  placed  on  the  fork  of  a  tree.  He  felt  in  the 
holsters,  and  returned  to  the  fire  with  his  sketch-book,  the  one 
that  officers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment always  carry.  He  began  to  draw  busily.  Presently  he 
showed  his  drawing  to  the  villagers.  There  was  the  sketch  of 
his  little  column  as  they  marched  up  to  the  village,  clearly 
drawn  with  light,  firm  strokes;  mostly  it  was  but  lightly 
sketched,  but  the  figures  of  the  three  officers  were  in  more  de- 
tail.   He  pointed  to  the  drawing  and  then  to  himself,  to  the 
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other  officers,  to  the  men.  The  villagers  looked  at  it  first  side- 
ways, then  upside  down ;  but  at  last  they  got  it  right,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  they  understood.    They  laughed  and  nodded. 

The  Captain  then  drew  another  sketch.  It  was  of  a  column 
on  march.  There  were  guns  and  cavalry  in  the  column,  and 
many  troops. 

The  villagers  looked  at  this  more  carefully.  They  did  not 
understand  it.  They  shook  their  heads  and  discussed  it  be- 
tween themselves,  while  other  villagers  came  up  and  peeped 
over  their  shoulders. 

They  were  about  to  return  the  sketch  to  the  Captain  with  a 
gesture  of  ignorance,  when  a  young  man  who  had  come  up 
suddenly  caught  hold  of  it  and  looked  at  it  keenly.  A  smile 
of  illumination  spread  over  his  countenance.  He  looked  up  at 
the  Captain  and  nodded  violently,  pointing  at  the  guns  and 
the  cavalry.  Then  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  east  with  a 
long  lift. 

**That  is  clear  enough,"  said  the  Captain  triumphantly ;  "the 
column  did  not  come  near  here,  so  these  people  did  not  see  it, 
but  it  went  farther  east,  where  that  young  fellow  must  have 
met  it.    He  recognizes  the  guns  and  the  cavalry." 

The  Political  nodded.    "You  do  it  very  well,"  he  said. 

The  Captain  began  a  new  sketch  while  the  young  man  was 
explaining  volubly  to  his  friends  what  he  had  seen.  He  had 
suddenly  leaped  into  importance,  and  when  the  Captain 
handed  his  new  sketch  to  the  villagers  the  young  man  took  it. 
It  was  a  sketch  very  like  the  first.  There  was  the  half-com- 
pany of  Sikhs  marching;  the  Captain  was  there,  and  the 
Political  and  the  Subaltern.  The  village  palms  were  there, 
too,  but  now  behind  the  column,  which  was  marching  away 
from  them.  In  front  of  the  column  was  drawn  a  young  Bur- 
man  intently  guiding  them. 

The  villagers  looked  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in  deep  con- 
sideration, and  the  Captain  began  to  explain.  As  before,  he 
touched  the  figures  of  himself  and  the  other  officers,  and  in- 
dicated who  they  were.  He  pointed  to  the  men  in  the  sketch, 
and  then  to  the  sepoys,  who  were  now  mostly  asleep;  and 
finally  he  pointed  to  the  guide  in  the  picture  and  touched  the 
young  Burman  on  the  shoulder.  In  a  minute  they  under- 
stood.   "  'Lanpya' !"  they  cried  with  delight—"  ^Lanpya'  I" 

"Now  we  know  the  Burmese  for  a  guide,"  said  the  Political. 

The  Captain  laughed.    "Yes !    I  think  we  have  got  it,"  he 
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answered.  "  'Lanpya,'  "  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the  Burman, 
and  then  waved  his  hand  to  the  east.  "  'Lanpya,'  "  and  then 
he  held  out  his  hand,  tn  which  were  some  rupees. 

The  task  was  accomplished.  For  an  hour  or  two  tlic  rear- 
guard rested  there  in  the  palm  g:rove,  and  then  by  the  starlight 
they  recommenced  their  march  to  catch  the  column.  The 
young  Burman  guided  them,  and  ere  dawn  they  had  rejoined 
their  comrades  and  eased  the  anxious  General's  heart. 

They  were  a  little  tired  with  their  long  day,  but  there  were 
no  bad  consequences  that  I  ever  heard  of.  But  the  Political 
has  bought  a  cookery  book,  which  he  now  carries  with  him  in 
his  holsters. 


REVENGE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS* 


By  Juhani  Aho 


I  HE  wilderness  slumbers  as  if  with  open  eyes 
in  the  rays  of  the  spring-like  winter  sun. 
The  snow  has  already  melted  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  but  the  drifts  lie  deep  in  the  forest, 
on  the  ice  and  on  the  fens.  The  sun  shines  warm 
in  the  open  places,  but  the  air  is  chilly  in  the 
shade.  On  the  wood-covered  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain the  fir  needles  have  already  thawed  so  much 
that  they  emit  a  faint  odor  of  rosin,  and  the 
birches  spread  in  the  middle  of  the  day  their  first 
fine  fragrance,  as  if  they  had  a  foretaste  of  coming  spring 
mornings. 

A  ski-runner  has  stopped  at  about  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain slope  in  an  open  place,  where  he  can  view  the  landscape 
below,  where  fens  and  lakes,  streams  and  woods  interchange. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where,  between  two  water-courses, 
a  waterfall  reflects  the  sun,  he  sees  the  roof  of  his  cabin. 

He  is  a  hunter,  the  sole  inhabitant  of  these  lonely  forests  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  The 
whole  country  surrounding  these  water-courses  he  has  taken 
possession  of,  as  there  is  no  one  else  who  could  claim  it.  No 
trace  of  human  footsteps  has  been  seen  here  since  the  year  of 
the  great  war,  when  some  fled  westward,  others  again  were 
carried  by  force  to  foreign  countries. 

He  inhales  the  mild  air  and  the  fresh  scents  of  the  forests, 
while  his  look,  satisfied  and  friendly,  penetrates  the  bushy  hair 
which  covers  his  forehead. 

Contentment  dwells  in  his  mind — contentment,  because  the 
power  of  winter  is  about  to  be  broken  and  its  iron  grip  has 
loosened.    Not  even  this  winter  has  brought  about  what  he 
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feared.  The  ski-ing  will  now  soon  be  over,  before  long  the 
snowdrifts  will  disappear,  and  no  hunters  from  inhabited  re- 
gions have  shown  themselves  here.  Far  away  has  remained 
this  unknown  danger  of  which  he  always  had  a  presentiment 
without  knowing  whence  it  would  come.  If  it  would  but  come 
at  once,  so  that  he  were  through  with  it !  But  his  mind  is  al- 
ways tranquil  in  the  spring,  when  it  has  failed  to  appear  during 
the  winter.    In  the  summer  no  one  could  find  the  way  here. 

He  is  a  broad-shouldered  and  muscular  man,  but  also  tall 
and  slender.  His  dress  consists  of  homespun  and  furs.  He 
carries  on  his  shoulders  his  weapons,  bow  and  quiver  of  ar- 
rows, and  on  his  back  a  bundle  of  traps  and  snares  which  he 
is  bringing  home  from  the  forest.  The  hare  and  the  fox  do 
no  longer  walk  into  his  traps,  nor  does  the  ptarmigan  run  into 
his  snare.  The  coupling  time  has  come  for  them  all.  The 
game  must  be  left  alone,  and  the  denizens  of  the  forest  in  un- 
disturbed peace. 

His  cabin  yonder  on  the  shore  of  the  stream  is  already  full  of 
pelts,  his  catch  during  the  winter.  To-morrow  he  will  load 
them  on  his  sledge,  and  on  his  skis  pull  the  load  to  the  mar- 
ket. There  the  merchants  will  delight  in  them,  and  say  that 
better  furs  could  not  be  bought  even  from  the  King's  hunt- 
ers, but  where  they  come  from  nobody  knows,  for  Ahra  does 
not  explain  his  circumstances  and  place  of  abode.  Always  has 
he  led  questioners  and  spies  astray,  and  his  purchases  have 
been  brought  home  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  him. 

With  growing  satisfaction  looks  he  toward  the  wilderness, 
this  friend  who  does  not  know  of  any  one  but  him,  and  a  smile 
overspreads  his  lips.  He  feels  possessed  of  a  sudden  whim: 
How  would  it  be  to  slide,  for  fun,  down  the  dizzy  height  to  the 
ice  and  let  the  wind  howl  about  his  ears? 

He  is  just  about  to  do  so  when  the  sound  of  a  barking  dog 
reaches  his  ears  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

He  is  startled,  for  this  is  not  the  usual  bark  of  his  dog, 
spirited  and  yet  friendly,  which  he  emits  when  barking  at  a 
squirrel  in  the  tree,  nor  yet  the  strained  and  serious  one  when 
chasing  the  fleeing  game.  It  sounds  as  if  intended  for  some 
large  animal  which  the  dog  both  hates  and  fears  but  dares 
not  attack,  for  the  bark  is  cautious,  doubtful  and  at  the  same 
time  angry. 

Ahra  whistles  to  the  dog,  whereat  the  bark  is  changed  into 
a  howl. 
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"A  wolf,"  he  supposes,  and  runs  down  on  his  skis.  **A 
wolf  it  is,"  he  decides  more  firmly  when  the  dog  with  the  tail 
between  his  legs  meets  him  half-way  on  the  slope. 

The  man's  look  is  getting  cloudy,  the  satisfied  smile  disap- 
pears from  his  lips.  He  bends  his  muscular  body,  and  the  most 
intense  curiosity  is  reflected  in  his  face  as  he  takes  a  fresh  start 
to  hunt  his  prey. 

The  dog,  who  feels  braver  in  the  company  of  his  master,  re- 
traces his  old  tracks  down  the  steep,  but  when  he  reaches  even 
ground  he  makes  a  short  bend  and  disappears  among  the 
birches  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Ahra  runs  without  being  able  to  stop  his  skis  at  the  place 
where  the  dog  turned  in  among  the  trees,  but  at  the  moment 
he  croses  the  tracks  he  notices  that  they  are  not  the  tracks  of 
a  wolf,  but  those  of  skis. 

He  stops  instantly,  jumps  into  the  snow  and  stays  in  the 
drift  up  to  his  knees  a  good  while,  as  astonished  as  if  lightning 
has  struck  before  his  eyes.  Then  he  mounts  his  skis*  slowly 
and  approaches  the  strange  tracks,  bent  and  watching. 

Yes;  they  are  really  ski-tracks.  Some  one  has  come  from 
the  lake,  skied  up  to  the  forest  here  and  seems  farther  on  to 
have  again  approached  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  Ahra's 
cabin.  Whence  has  the  ski-runner  come?  Where  is  he  going? 

Who  is  he?  A  Finn  from  the  South  he  is  not,  that  Ahra 
knows  from  the  tracks  made  by  the  runners ;  neither  is  he  one 
of  the  Dwina  people,  their  skis  are  broader.  This  one  has  had 
imder  his  ski  a  piece  of  reindeer's  hide  that  in  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  has  left  a  plain  mark.    Therefore  he  must  be  a  Lap. 

But  what  is  he  doing  here?  And  whence  does  he  come? 
From  the  South  he  has  not  come,  for  the  Laps  dare  not  go  to 
the  innabited  regions  yonder.  From  the  North  he  has  come 
to  linger  in  this  neighborhood.  He  has  come  here  to  spy,  and 
when  he  does  not  find  more  than  one  inhabitant  he  will  at  the 
beginning  of  summer  bring  his  whole  tribe  down  the  streams 
to  fish  in  the  lakes  here. 

Ahra  ran  beside  the  strange  tracks  which,  after  having  made 
a  slight  detour  into  the  woods,  turned  abruptly  in  straight  di- 
rection toward  his  cabin. 

This  cabin  is  low,  half-imbedded  in  the  earth,  built  by  an 
open  spot  at  the  shore  of  the  calm  water  below  the  rapids.  In 
the  centre  of  the  open  stands  the  storehouse  where  Ahra  keeps 
his  pelts,  dried  fish,  salted  meat  and  other  stock.    It  is  built  on 
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poles  as  safety  against  the  robber  bands  of  the  forest,  the 
wolves,  the  foxes,  the  weasels  and  the  rats.  These  often  come 
here  rummaging  and  smelling  all  over,  but  cannot  get  hold  of 
anything.  Many  a  fox  has  he  caught  here  in  the  traps,  many 
a  wolf  and  lynx  has  he  tracked  from  here,  hunted  and. 
killed  when  they,  starving,  have  roved  around  in  search  of 
plunder. 

To  judge  from  the  tracks,  the  Lap  has  stopped  in  the  open 
place  and  withdrawn  from  there,  sneaking  back  behind  the 
cabin.  There  he  has  left  his  skis  and,  on  foot,  walked  around 
the  cabin  to  the  storehouse,  which  he  has  looked  at  from  all 
sides. 

Ahra  had  no  more  the  slightest  doubt  concerning  the  ob- 
ject of  the  slant-eyed  Lap's  travels  in  this  neighborhood  and 
what  he  sought  here.  It  was  also  clear  to  him  what  he  had  to 
do.  If  the  Lap  did  not  succeed  in  returning  to  his  tribe,  the 
others  away  yonder  would  understand  that  destruction  awaited 
them,  and  therefore  not  venture  here. 

The  Lap  could  not  have  gone  very  far,  as  he,  no  doubt,  had 
left  only  at  noon,  for  Ahra  noticed  at  once  that  the  ski-tracks 
led  over  hoar-frost,  which  already  had  begun  to  fall  from 
the  trees. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  and  prepared  for  departure.  He 
dressed  in  his  cleanest  and  best  hunting  suit,  put  provisions  in 
his  birch-bark  bag  and  brought  forth  his  best  weapons — bow 
and  arrows,  a  hunting  knife,  a  hatchet  and  a  light  spear,  which 
also  could  serve  him  as  a  ski-staff.  Finally,  he  selected  his 
best  skis  which  he  only  used  on  long  journeys. 

When  he  now  mounted  his  skis  and  glided  along  the 
thicket  he  felt  as  when  hunting  big  game — ^the  same  excited 
and  expectant  feeling  in  his  bosom,  the  same  tension  in  his 
limbs  and  the  same  swelling  unrest  in  his  blood  to  get  away. 
His  eyes  were  afire,  his  lips  compressed,  sharp  lines  showed 
around  his  mouth,  and  in  his  first  ardor  he  exerted  confi- 
dently, almost  angrily,  all  his  power,  as  though  his  prey  were 
to  be  found  in  the  nearest  field. 

The  tracks  of  the  Lap,  which  he  started  to  follow  imme- 
diately, and  with  which  those  of  the  pursuing  dog  were  seen 
to  mingle,  led  above  the  rapids  along  the  course  of  the  stream 
to  the  shore  of  the  big  lake. 

A  short  distance  above  the  rapids  the  Lap  had  stopped  to 
fish.    He  had  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  near  the  shore  and  angled 
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there.  He  had  caught  some  fish,  too,  the  scoundrel,  cleaned  it 
and  left  the  scales  and  entrails  on  the  snow. 

Ahra's  anger  was  rising. 

**The  Lap  has  been  fishing  in  my  water,  and,  as  in  mockery, 
has  thrown  the  refuse  there.  A  thief,  a  noxious  animal  is  he 
who  devours  the  prey  that  has  been  trapped  by  the  hunter. 
Perhaps  he  has  done  this  to  spoil  my  fishing  and  to  drive  away 
my  luck." 

This  thought  gave  fresh  nourishment  to  Ahra's  resentment, 
and  with  powerful  strokes  he  glided  back  to  follow  the  tracks 
anew,  which  again  led  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  always  in 
the  shelter  of  the  woods.  He  seemed  to  have  entertained  a 
certain  fear  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  wrongful  pursuit. 

First  at  the  centre  of  the  bay,  where  there  was  a  group  of 
islands,  the  tracks  changed  their  former  direction  and  led  in 
the  shelter  of  some  smaller  islands  across  the  bay.  After 
reaching  the  opposite  shore  they  went  straight  through  the 
woods  toward  a  ridge,  whose  bare  and  timberless  top  was  lit 
by  the  setting  sun,  while  the  lower  places  were  already  in  the 
shade. 

Unacquainted  as  he  seemed  to  be  with  the  surroundings,  the 
Lap  had  gone  up  there  to  learn  the  direction  of  the  route  and 
to  reconnoitre. 

Twilight  also  prevailed  on  the  mountain  top  when  Ahra 
reached  there  after  having  skied  through  the  swampy  wood- 
land, all  the  time  following  the  Lap's  trail.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  so  long  a  start  that  Ahra  could  no  longer  hope  to 
reach  him  this  evening.  He  was  forced  about  midnight  to  go 
to  rest  in  order  to  move  early  in  the  morning.  While  he  was 
looking  for  a  suitable  place  to  sleep,  he  heard  the  barking  of  a 
dog  somewhere  in  the  distance.  Halli  had  followed  the  Lap's 
trail  all  day,  and  had  not  returned  yet.  It  was  probably  he 
who  growled  yonder.  Ahra  began  to  make  new  calculations. 
The  dog  had  not  got  into  a  fight  for  then  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  noise.  Perhaps  the  Lap  had  killed  him,  shot 
Halli  before  he  could  attack,  or  maybe  he  had  pierced  him 
with  a  spear. 

Ahra  began  to  feel  low-spirited,  as  he  had  not  dared  to  make 
a  large  fire  in  his  camp,  although  he  was  wet  through  with 
perspiration.  And  had  the  Lap  now  on  top  of  it  all  killed  his 
comrade  and  friend? 

"Why  should  I  pursue  him?    Why  do  I  not  let  him  depart 
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in  peace  and  to  the  devil.  What  harm  has  hfe  done  me  that  I 
should  himt  him?  One  ought  not  to  kill  a  human  being.  But 
a  Lap  is  not  human,  he  is  a  dog.  An  envious  fellow  who  spoils 
the  woods  and  fishing  one  has  a  right  to  annihilate  wherever 
found.  Perhaps  he  is  also  a  rich  prey.  Who  knows  what  rich 
things  he  is  carrying?  A  good  bow,  arrows,  spear,  excellent 
skis.  Perhaps  gold  and  silver,  for  which  one  can  get  every- 
thing he  needs." 

All  Ahra's  scruples  vanished  when  Halli,  at  break  of  day, 
came  to  his  couch.  He  had  been  whipped,  and  hobbled  on 
three  legs. 

So  soon  as  it  became  light  enough  to  see,  Ahra  started, 
firmly  decided  to  hunt  down  the  stranger,  even  though  it  car- 
ried him  into  Lapland. 

The  Lap  did  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  hurry.  When  he 
had  reached  the  deep  forest  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  had  skied  hither  and  yon,  sometimes  in  long  curves, 
but  steadily  in  a  northerly  direction.  Here  and  there  he  had 
dug  under  the  snow  to  see  if  any  lichen  grew  there.  Ah,  this 
was,  then,  his  object  in  coming  here.  Once  he  had  caught  a 
hare,  and  another  time  he  had  shot  a  woodcock,  to  judge  from 
the  remains  of  the  bird.  Skilfully  had  he  done  all  this  like  a 
fox  or  a  lynx  that  only  by  the  aid  of  their  scent  know  at  a  dis- 
tance where  their  prey  is  hiding  and  steal  right  upon  it  with- 
out making  unnecessary  detours.  A  splendid  huntsman  is  the 
Lap,  none  is  his  equal  in  the  forest.  The  denizens  of  the  forest 
fly  to  meet  him,  they  run  after  him  as  surely  as  they  flee  from 
others.  Envy  possessed  Ahr^'s  mind,  and  he  bit  his  teeth  to- 
gether. The  consuming  envy  of  the  huntsman  grieved  him,  as 
he  followed  the  Lap's  trail,  which  here  took  a  short  cut  over 
low  meadows  and  then  turned  into  such  thick  underwood  that 
his  big  pursuer  only  with  difficulty  could  push  himself 
through. 

From  the  wooded  vale  the  trail  continued  to  a  height  on  the 
top  of  which  the  fugitive  had  made  his  fire.  Here  the  Lap  had 
intended  to  spend  the  night,  here  were  seen  plain  traces  of  his 
meeting  with  the  dog.  To  judge  from  the  evidence  he  had 
tried  to  entice  the  dog  with  pieces  of  meat,  but  when  Halli  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  fooled,  the  Lap  had  thrown  a  big 
stick  of  wood  after  him. 

"Halli,  my  true,  my  faithful  friend,  you  have  not  allowed 
yourself  to  be  taken  in  by  the  Lap's  tricks,  however  skilfully 
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he  may  know  how  to  enchant  the  animals  with  his 
looks." 

When  the  dog  now  had  returned  to  his  master,  the  vaga- 
bond fled  in  a  hurry.  He  had,  in  the  greatest  haste,  abandoned 
his  fire  and  camp.  His  uneven  tracks  amused  Ahra,  it  looked 
as  if  the  Lap  had  tried  to  fly,  so  hurriedly  had  he  paddled  for- 
ward, as  when  a  young  weak-winged  water-fowl  flutteringly 
whips  the  water  without  making  any  headway. 

Ahra  now  exerted  all  his  power,  and  only  relaxed  his  speed 
when  he  noticed  that  the  scared  fugitive  gradually  had  calmed 
himself,  and  had  begun  to  run  slower.  The  Lap  had  either 
got  tired  or  he  had  begun  to  consider  his  fears  exaggerated. 
The  tracks  were  now  even  again,  and  the  skis  had  run  as 
lightly  as  if  an  animal  had  hastened  forward  on  the  drifts. 
Nicely  ran  the  trail  on  the  frozen  snow,  now  along  the  ridges, 
now  through  the  primeval  forest.  Sometimes  the  Lap  had, 
for  fun,  let  it  drive  down  the  mountain  slope,  and  easily  had  he 
ascended  the  most  precipitous  heights. 

Ahra  forgot  gradually  why  he  really  hunted  the  stranger — 
forgot  that  he  pursued  him  to  kill  him ;  and  he  traveled  along 
like  a  wanton  boy  who,  in  merry  frolics,  runs  around  in  the 
woods  and  quite  secure  looks  for  a  roguish  friend  without 
knowing  when  he  will  appear  from  behind  a  tree  trunk  or  peep 
out  from  behind  a  stone. 

Away  yonder,  at  the  brink  of  the  ridge,  the  Lap  had  on  a 
high  rock  eaten  his  meal,  after  which  he  seemed  to  have  light- 
heartedly  skied  down  the  height  straight  over  the  dangerous 
precipices  without  slipping  and  without  using  his  staff. 

By  a  long  detour  Ahra  had  to  run  down  the  same  precipice 
in  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  by  constantly  using  his  staff.  Be- 
low the  mountain  was  a  steep  rock  so  high  that  the  mightiest 
firs  of  the  wilderness  did  not  reach  its  top.  Ahra  had  to  take 
a  roundabout  way,  but  the  Lap  had  leaped  clear  over  the  tree 
tops  and  then  disappeared.  Had  he  flown  through  the  air,  or 
remained  in  the  trees? 

In  vain  Ahra  searched  beneath  the  rock  in  the  dense  pine 
forest,  in  vain  he  looked  toward  the  tree  tops,  and  equally  in 
vain  between  the  trees.  He  believed  himself  bewitched,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  chanced  to  pursue  the  veritable 
Son  of  the  Forest,  who  skis  on  the  earth  when  it  pleases  him, 
but  as  often  takes  a  short  cut  over  the  tree  tops.  Ahra  thought 
of  returning. 
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But  the  ski-runner  had  not  stayed  in  the  tree  tops,  had  not 
flown  through  the  air,  but  reached  the  earth  in  a  marsh  that 
lay  so  well  hidden  below  the  mountain,  sheltered  by  the  trees 
that  no  one  could  guess  its  existence  before  the  shore  was 
reached.  There  the  Lap  had  been  thrown  from  the  brink  of 
the  rock  without  falling.  Slightly  had  he  tottered  on  his 
knees,  and  his  "peski"  grazed  the  snow  where  its  hem  had 
made  a  wheel-like  impression.  Thereupon  he  had  serenely 
skied  forward. 

The  pursuer  again  considered  giving  up  all  hunt  for  such  a 
game.  Twilight  had  commenced,  but  nevertheless  he  con- 
tinued forward. 

The  sides  of  the  swamp  were  steep  all  around,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  exit.  The  tracks  of  the  Lap  led  into  a  sort  of 
winding  lane,  inclosed  by  mountain  walls;  but  Ahra  dis- 
covered at  last  an  opening  which  led  into  another  somewhat 
larger  swamp,  likewise  inclosed  by  steep  wood-covered  moun- 
tain heights.  The  evening  shades  were  falling  more  and  more. 
The  sun  had  already  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  and  the 
rocks  seemed  in  the  dusky  light  to  rise  higher  and  steeper. 
Ahra  did  not  know  this  neighborhood,  he  had  never  been  here 
before.  He  really  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  something 
within  him  commanded  him  at  last  to  enter  upon  his  return 
journey. 

Still  doubtful  about  what  to  do  he  was  gliding  forward 
slowly,  when  he  found  a  hole  in  the  ice  in  which  the  Lap  again 
had  caught  fish  and  cleaned  the  same.  He  must  just  have 
been  there,  as  the  thrown-away  entrails  of  the  fish  had  not  had 
time  to  freeze. 

This  sight  broke  the  spell  and  drove  the  hunter  again  after 
his  prey.  It  could  not  be  very  far  away.  The  place  was  just 
one  that  would  tempt  the  fugitive  to  make  the  camp  for  the 
night. 

The  lakelet  was  nearly  round,  and  in  its  centre  rose  an  island 
like  a  hillock.  In  its  direction  the  tracks  of  the  Lap  were  to 
be  seen. 

Ahra  now  tied  his  dog,  and  commanded  him  to  be  quiet, 
and  started  in  the  snelter  of  the  rocks  to  steal  around  the  lake. 
When  he  returned,  after  having  walked  around  the  lake,  he 
felt  sure  that  the  Lap  was  on  the  island  from  which  no  track 
came. 

At  this  moment  a  fire  gleamed  from  between  the  trees  on 
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the  island.  The  Lap  consequently  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
being  pursued.  Soon  the  fire  blazed  in  the  green  l;)ranches, 
lighting  the  dense  pines  of  the  island  and  sending  straight  to- 
ward the  sky  a  thick  smoke,  which,  in  its  lower  part,  was 
black,  but  as  it  rose  higher  was  slightly  tinged  by  the  even- 
ing-red. 

Ahra  pressed  himself  in  strained  expectation  close  to  a 
rock.  He  stood  there  completely  immovable,  as  only  a  hun- 
ter can  when  he  lies  in  ambush  for  game. 

Darkness  settled,  the  evening-red  ceased,  and  the  smoke 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  but  he  saw  the  fire  glimmer 
and  heard  it  crackle  when  the  brands  were  stirred. 

Once  or  twice  he  heard  the  Lap  hum  a  song.  Then  the 
humming  ceased.  The  fire  decreased  as  from  a  stock  fire  that 
bums  evenly.  Ahra  heard  no  sound  now  except  the  splashing 
of  an  occasional  water  drop  falling  yonder  among  the  rocks, 
while  the  stars  above  him  twinkled  against  the  surface  of  the 
water  as  against  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well. 

Once  more  Ahra  hesitated  about  what  to  do.  He  felt  as 
if  something  mysterious  had  frightened  him,  as  if  it  lay  in  am- 
bush for  him  and  forced  him  to  stand  still,  and  almost  keep  his 
breath.  But  when  the  night  grew  colder,  and  the  cold  was 
biting,  and  he  still  saw  the  fire  yonder  and  imagined  the  Lap 
in  his  warm  clothing  resting  on  soft  pine  twigs  by  the  fire, 
anger  suddenly  mastered  him. 

'That  scoundrel  wishes  to  provoke  me,  he  has  come  here  to 
spy  upon  me,  to  mock  me  and  inveigle  me  into  running  after 
him.  He  is  an  impudent  vagabond — a  robber  who  takes  the 
game  from  me  and  spoils  my  fishing,  and  is  an  abomination  to 
my  woods."  Ahra  grasped  his  spear,  mounted  .his  skis  and 
glicfed  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  fire. 

The  Lap  was  sleeping  by  the  fire  and  did  not  notice  the  ap- 
proach of  the  treacherous  foe.  Ahra  dismounted  when  he 
reached  the  island  and  stole  on  him  with  bent  body. 

The  sleeper  was  a  youth  in  a  "peski"  of  reindeer  skin, 
hemmed  with  red  cloth.  At  the  foot  of  a  pine  he  rested  on  his 
back  with  his  hands  under  his  head,  while  the  fire  lighted  his- 
childish,  innocent  featufes. 

Ahra  had  never  seen  the  holy  Son  of  the  Forest,  but  like  this 
he  had  always  imagined  him. 

Perhaps  he  was  Nyrikki  himself,  Tapio's  son,  who  had  come 
here  at  the  command  of  his  father  to  examine  the  woods  and 
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next  winter  drive  his  game  here.  One  must  not  disturb  Ny- 
rikki.  One  must  not  hurt  him.  If  he  comes  in  your  way,  you 
must  avoid  him 

The  point  of  his  spear,  which  had  been  aimed  ready  for  in- 
stant attack,  was  lowered,  and  Ahra  stepped  back  in  order  to 
withdraw.  Then  a  twig  broke  beneath  his  foot.  The  sleep- 
ing boy  awoke,  sat  upright  with  a  quick  movement  and  rubbed 
the  sleep  from  his  eyes. 

Then  Ahra  lifted  his  spear  and  forced  it  with  such  power 
into  the  boy's  bosom  that  it  went  right  through  his  body  and 
nailed  the  youth  to  his  resting  place. 

He  did  not  even  have  time  to  cry  out — he  moaned  like  a  shot 
hare,  while  the  blood  spurted  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  but 
in  the  death  agony  his  body  twisted  itself  and  sprawled  like  a 
fish  in  a  fisherman's  gig,  whereat  the  handle  of  the  spear  quiv- 
ered S0  much  that  he  was  forced  to  grasp  it  with  both  hands. 

The  boy  twisted  continually  in  his  agony,  and  shook  con- 
vulsively the  spear  and  the  murderer's  hand,  and  his  whole 
body  until  his  power  gradually  diminished  and  finally  ceased, 
and  he  sank  down  dead. 

But  when  Ahra  wanted  to  pull  out  his  spear,  the  point  of 
which  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  ground,  he  felt  a  shiver 
first  in  his  body,  then  in  his  hands,  in  the  spear  itself  and  in  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man — ^a  shivering  fit  so  violent  as  nearly 
to  tear  the  clothes  off  his  body.  He  could  not  even  disen- 
tangle his  hands  from  the  spear  handle.  The  more  he  ex- 
erted himself  the  more  violently  they  trembled,  and  he  felt 
himself  as  thoroughly  shaken  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched. 

It  is  the  witchcraft  of  Lapland  that  shakes  him,  its  influence 
has  entered  the  murderer's  body  from  the  blood  of  his  victim. 

Then  comes  his  dog,  who  had  broken  louse,  and  juihps, 
with  a  dismal  whine,  up  to  his  master,  whereat  his  hands  are 
able  to  let  go  of  the  bewitched  spear. 

But  the  spell  was  not  broken;  vengeance  was  not  yet 
satisfied. 

Ahra  staggered  to  his  skis  at  the  shore,  and  skied  to  the 
jedge  of  the  swamp,  where  he  stopped  and  where  the  howl  of 
the  dog  from  the  island  reached  his  ears. 

He  wished  to  cut  himself  a  ski-staff  from  a  young  fir,  but  his 
trembling  hand  could  not  hold  the  ax,  then  he  tried  to  pull 
out  the  tree  by  the  roots,  but  his  trembling  hands  refused  to 
serve  him. 
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Without  a  staff  Ahra  skied  homeward  in  his  former  tracks. 
But  not  even  in  his  home  was  he  free  from  the  curses  of  the 
dead.  Whatever  weapon  or  tool  he  may  take — spear,  staff, 
bow,  ax,  oar  or  fish-spear — always  the  same  shivering  fit  came 
over  him. 

He  must  leave  his  beloved  wilderness  and  go  to  inhabited 
regions;  he  must  desert  his  cabin  and  his  storehouse  by  the 
stream ;  must  leave  the  game,  the  forests  and  the  groves  and 
all  his  possessions,  leave  the  paradise  he  owned  to  some  one 
who,-some  time  in  the  future,  would  chance  to  come  up  here 
to  live  and  take  possession  of  them  all. 

Arrived  at  a  new  settlement,  strangers  put  hoe  and  spade  in 
the  hands  of  Ahra,  the  quondam  free  and  daring  huntsman, 
and  these  tools  he  could  hold,  no  trembling  prevented 
their  use. 

Neither  great  nor  deep  are  the  thoughts  that  come  and  go  in 
Ahra's  mind.  Only  this  is  clear  to  him,  that  if  he  had  let  the 
Lapland  youth,  undisturbed,  depart  his  way ;  if  he  had  not 
attacked  Tapio's  son,  he  would  not  now  dig  here  in  a  rocky 
ground. 

For  the  wilderness  has  avenged  its  son,  and  has  banished 
the  man  who  broke  its  peace. 


A   MEETING   OF   HIS   CREDITORS* 

By  William  McLeod  Raine, 


N  a  time,  when  the  spring  had  set  in, 
Eustace  Blount  grew  tired  of  fleecing 
country  gentlemen  in  the  noisy  city 
taverns,  and  his  soul  longed  mightily 
for  the  sound  of  running  water  and  the 
sight  of  green  trees  rustling  in  the  wind 
beneath  masses  of  color.  So  he  called 
for  his  riding  boots  and  his  horse,  and 
rode  far  into  the  depths  of  Epping  Forest. 

On  a  mossy  bank  by  the  side  of  a  gurgling  brook  he 
threw  himself  down  and  drank  in  eagerly  the  beauty  of  the 
growing  life  around.  For  though  he  was  an  accomplished 
villain  he  was  but  a  young  one,  and  his  soul  still  reveled 
in  nature's  joy  and  sorrow.  He  lay  in  a  sunny  opening  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  All  around  him  dense  thickets  hemmed 
him  in,  and  seemed  to  emphasize  the  solitude. 

Far  above  the  deep  blue  sky  stretched  away  down  to  the 
comers  of  the  earth,  dashed  only  by  a  few  fleecy,  wavelike 
clouds  between  him  and  the  sun.  He  watched  the  clouds 
grow  longer  and  thinner  as  if  drawn  out  by  some  invisible 
hands,  until  at  last  they  disappeared,  and  the  early  summer 
sun  heat  pleasantly  down  on  him.  The  sensuous  delight  of  it 
all  tilled  him  with  unwonted  pleasure.  It  was  a  dream  of 
peace,  and  London  with  its  tumultuous  passions  and  brawling 
discords  seemed  very  far  away  and  unreal ;  only  this  was  vital. 
For  the  time  he  hated  the  life  he  had  been  living  and  the 
pleasures  that  had  turned  to  gall  and  wormwood  in  his  month. 
The  simple  delights  of  his  boyhood  in  Warwickshire — to  roam 
the  fields  and  fish  and  hunt,  the  life  in  the  country  manors  that 
had  been  closed  to  him  since  he  had  chosen  his  way  of  life; 
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the  esteem  of  his  peers,  rough  soldiers  whom  he  had  scorned 
when  they  warned  him  from  his  follies ;  these  were  the  things 
most  to  be  desired. 

But  tliere  was  no  turning  back  now.  He  had  chosen  his 
course  and  he  must  follow  it  to  the  bitter  end,  wherever  it 
might  lead  him.     He  was  not  yet  twenty-four,  but  already 


several  homes  had  cause  to  curse  his  fatal  beauty  which  wooed 
women  to  their  undoing,  and  his  never-failing  skill  with  the 
cards  and  the  sword,  which  made. strong  men  as  children  in 
his  hands.^  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England 
he  was  a  marked  man ;  only  the  poor  liked  him  for  his  open, 
generous  hand ;  praised  him  for  his  kindly  heart,  and  idolized 
his  courage. 
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With  an  effort  he  shook  off  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  had 
fastened  on  him,  and  turned  with  the  joyous  abandon  of  a 
boy  to  the  present.  For  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  seamy 
side  of  life  he  was  but  a  boy.  Face  down,  he  lay  on  the  moss 
and  nibbled  at  the  tiny  blades  of  grass. 

A  crackling  in  the  bushes  roused  him,  and  he  rolled  over 
lazily  till  he  rested  on  an  elbow.  Out  of  the  thicket  came  a 
man.  He  wore  the  shoes  of  undressed  deer-skin,  the  tight- 
fitting  hose  and  the  leather  tunic  of  the  period — all  somewhat 
frayed.  Round  his  neck  was  a  heavy  gold  link  chain,  so  long 
that  it  was  doubled.  Without  the  chain  he  might  have  been 
a  franklin ;  with  it  he  could  only  be  an  outlaw. 

He  stood  over  Blount  for  a  moment"  without  saying  any- 
thing, looking  insolently  down  at  him  the  while.  It  was  Blount 
who  broke  the  silence. 

"You  will  know  me  again,  friend,"  he  said,  giving  him  look 
for  look,  but  not  deigning  to  rise. 

"Yes ;  I  will  know  you  again,  my  perfumed  popinjay." 

Now,  Blount  was  no  common  tavern  brawler,  so  he  let  the 
words  pass.  Besides,  it  pleased  him  to  assume  at  times  an  in- 
cognito, taking  the  character  of  a  powdered  court  dandy.  His 
looks  were  in  keeping  with  it.  Dressed  in  the  height  of  fash- 
ion, scented  and  patched,  with  the  pink  cheeks  of  a  lady's  maid 
gallant,  he  looked  the  beau  ideal  of  a  courtier. 

"Belike  ye  have  business  with  me^"  he  answered  mildly,  for 
the  man  showed  no  signs  of  departing. 

"Belike  I  have.    You  are  to  come  with  me." 

"I  am  to  come  with  you?  Where?"  repeated  Blount  in 
surprise. 

"It  matters  not  where." 

"And  if  I  do  not  care  to  come  ?  For  to  tell  truth,  friend,  you 
have  a  parlous  smell  of  garlic,  which  doth  offend  my  nostrils." 

The  outlaw  raised  his  hand,  and  all  round  them  from  the 
dense  thicket  came  the  sound  of  men  laughing.  But  no  man 
could  Blount  see. 

"I  think  you  will  come,"  said  the  outlaw  sneeringly.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  believing  the  other  was  afraid,  because  he 
did  not  bluster.  Eustace  Blount  still  lay  on  the  ground,  rest- 
ing on  an  elbow  and  smiling  back  at  the  other  man.  If  the 
outlaw  had  but  known  it,  he  was  nearer  death  than  he  had 
been  for  many  a  day.  Behind  the  smiling  mask  Blount  played 
the  part  of  destiny. 
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"Well  are  you  coming?"  asked  the  outlaw  impatiently. 

Blount  got  to  his  feet  lazily  and  brushed  some  grains  of  yel- 
low pollen  with  a  scented  kerchief  from  the  blue  satin  lining 
of  his  doublet,  before  he  said : 

"My  unwashed  friend,  I  come,  impelled  thereto  by  my  other 
unwashed  friends  in  the  gorse;  but,  I  pray  you,  in  future  to 
abstain  from  garlic.  Almost  it  makes  me  faint  to  have  you 
near.    And  it  please  you  I  will  take  the  windward  side." 

"Shall  have  to  blindfold  you." 

Another  man  might  have  objected.  Blount  merely  shru^ed 
his  shoulders.  He  had  been  weary  for  an  adventure.  Here 
was  one  ready  made  to  his  hand.    He  produced  a  kerchief,  and 


the  outlaw  bound  it  over  his  eyes.  As  they  passed  through  the 
woods,  Blount  could  tell  from  the  rustling  in  the  bushes  that 
they  were  being  watched.  It  did  not  alarm  him  in  the  least. 
He  had  but  to  disclose  his  name  and  they  would  let  him  go. 
There  were  no  outlaws  in  England  who  would  interfere  with 
Eustace  Blount.  Their  trades  were  too  near  alike.  But  he 
wanted  to  see  the  game  out  first. 

They  went  some  distance  before  they  passed  down  some 
rude  stone  steps,  and  forward  for  a  short  distance.  Here  the 
bandage  was  whipped  off,  after  his  sword  had  been  removed. 
For  a  moment  he  saw  nothing  distinctly,  but  he  heard  a 
mocking  voice  say : 

"Welcome,  Eustace  Blount,  most  heartily  welcome.  So  far 
as  in  us  lies  you  shall  have  a  fitting  reception." 
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Then  the  power  of  vision  came  back  to  htm,  as  his  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  light.  A  man  was  bowing  before  him 
with  mock  humility,  the  uncontrollable  light  of  triumph  leap- 
ing in  his  eyes.  Blount  gave  a  start,  for  the  man  was  his  bitter 
enemy — one  Dawson,  by  name — and  he  knew  he  had  been 
trapped  to  his  death.  Then  he  set  himself  to  play  the  game 
out  without  a  sign  of  fear. 

His  cool  eyes  swept  the  room  and  took  in  every  detail.  It 
was  a  long,  low  cellar  with  a  fireplace  at  one  end.    From  the 


smoke-blackened  rafters  hung  hams  and  haunches  of  dried 
beef.  Everywhere  were  scattered  clothes,  cooking  utensils, 
riding-gear  and  other  litter.  Plainly  it  was  the  living-room  of 
the  outlaws. 

In  the  room  were  two  other  men  besides  Dawson.  Sir  Roger 
Chisholm  was  one  of  them.  He  was  a  tall,  dark  man,  with 
piercing  eyes  which  looked  out  from  under  bushy  eyebrows. 
Blount  had  killed  his  brother  a  year  before  in  a  duel.  The 
other  was  a  very  young  man,  unknown  to  Blount.  Eustace 
looked  from  one  to  another  with  cool  insolence,  then  said : 
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"A  meeting  of  my  creditors,  I  presume." 

**Well,  yes ;  some  of  them.  We  shall  have  to  represent  the 
others,"  chuckled  Dawson. 

**And  my  debts — ^are  they  large?"  asked  Blount  with  gay 
insouciance. 

"To  two  of  us,  at  least,  you  owe  a  life  each — to  me  and  to 
Oaksdale,"  said  Sir  Roger  gravely. 

"I  regret  I  cannot  pay  the  debt  in  full.  I  have  only  one  life, 
but  such  as  it  is "  he  stopped  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Such  as  it  is  we  exact  it !"  cried  Oaksdale  fiercely. 

Blount  turned  and  eyed  him  languidly  from  head  to  foot. 
There  was  not  two  years  to  choose  between  their  ages.  Yet 
the  debonair  young  gambler  made  the  other  feel  boyish  and 
crude. 

"And  what  has  this  babe  to  do  with  the  matter  ?"  he  asked 
at  last. 

"I  shall  tell  you  I"  cried  Oaksdale  hotly,  smarting  under  the 
cool  contempt  of  the  other.  "Do  you  remember  the  Woods  of 
Kilnmore,  and  the  devil's* deed  you  did  there?  She  was  my 
sister.  Afterward  you  left  my  brother  with  a  sword  thrust  in 
his  chest.   To-day  you  pay !" 

"Most  happy,  I  am  sure,"  drawled  the  young  villain,  with  a 
careless  wave  of  his  hand.  "I  had  forgotten  the  episode ;  but 
your  eloquence  has  recalled  it  to  my  mind.    Did  he  die?" 

"He  died ;  and  his  blood  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  By 
God !  it  shall  cry  no  longer,  for  your  time  has  come.  You  shall 
taste  the  cup  you  brewed  for  others !"  screamed  Oaksdale, 
lashed  to  a  fury  by  the  seeming  indiflference  of  the  other. 

"Ah !  And  you  have  elected  yourself  an  avenging  angel — a 
representative  of  heaven,"  retorted  Blount  smilingly.  "Daw- 
son, I  suppose,  stands  for  his  Satanic  Majesty.  May  I  ask 
whose  delegate  you  are.  Sir  Roger?  The  chief  places  seem 
taken." 

"Sneer  on,  Eustace  Blount,"  replied  Chisholm  sternly.  "You 
will  die  as  you  have  lived,  with  a  sneer  on  your  lips.  Yet,  I 
warn  you,  if  you  ever  pray,  now  is  the  time.  In  half  an  hour 
it  will  be  too  late." 

The  young  gambler  took  his  pouncct  box  from  his  pocket 
and  offered  it  to  the  others.  All  refused  it.  He  took  a  pinch 
then  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Ah !  you  do  not  indulge.  Perhaps  'tis  best,  and  yet  sweet 
spices  taken  in  moderation — mind,  I  say  in  moderation.  Sir 
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Roger — are  a  most  excellent  tonic.  I  could  take  you  to  a 
shop  in  London " 

"Have  done  with  this  fooling !"  cried  Chisholm  sternly.  "I 
warn  you,  by  my  brother's  murdered  soul,  that  you  are  very 
near  to  death." 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  quoted  the  young  rep- 
robate jauntily. 

"Then  realize  it,  and  listen  to  my  story.  I  had  one  brother — 
we  were  all  that  were  left  of  an  ancient  family.  Our  father  had 
been  killed  in  the  French  Wars,  while  Henry  VI.  was  yet 
King.  I  was  the  elder  brother,  and  I  loved  Gerald  with  the 
love  of  father,  mother  and  brother  all  in  one.  How  I  watched 
over  him,  cared  for  him  and  taught  him  a  man  like  you  could 
not  understand.  We  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Then  a 
stranger  came  in  between  us.  He  was  a  court  gallant,  and  his 
handsome  face  and  gay  humors  fascinated  Gerald.  Well  they 
might,  for  he  had  the  face  and  figure  of  a  young  god — ^and  the 
heart  of  a  devil." 

Blount  acknowledged  the  complhnent  with  a  bow. 

"God  knows,  I  tried  to  save  the  boy.  Perhaps  I  was  too  im- 
patient. At  any  case,  bit  by  bit  the  stranger  led  him  into  the 
wildest  follies.  I  could  only  stand  aside  and  watch  his  ruin. 
At  the  last  Gerald  came  to  his  senses  and  resolved  to  break 
with  his  false  friend.  He  taxed  him  with  the  evil  work  he  had 
done,  but  the  other  only  laughed  at  him.  When  the  boy  in 
rage  struck  him  he  led  him  out  of  the  gambling  house  into  the 
sunlight  and  killed  him.  Men  call  it  a  duel,  but  it  was  murder 
— neither  more  nor  less.  Gerald  had  no  chance,  and  both  of 
them  knew  it." 

"He  should  have  thought  of  that  before  he  struck  me,  for  I 
was  drunk  with  wine.  Yet,  as  I  live,  I  loved  Gerald.  I  would 
have  given  my  hand — yes,  my  life — if  it  could  have  undone 
the  deed,"  answered  Blount  in  a  low  voice. 

As  if  by  accident  Dawson  hummed  these  words  softly : 

"When  the  Devil  lay  sick  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be, 
When  the  Devil  got  well  tlie  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

"You  lie,  Dawson,  as  you  usually  do,"  said  Blount  calmly. 
"I  am  not  talking  for  my  life,  and  you  know  it." 

"I  waited  for  a  time,"  continued  Chisholm,  "in  the  hope  that 
you  might  change  your  manner  of  life.  But  you  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  I  dare  not  let  you  live.  It  has  been  given  me  to  slay 
you.    Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 
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"Quite  so,"  assented  Blount  with  a  stifled  yawn.  "Else  I 
had  not  come  so  acquiescently  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter." 

"Or  a  tiger  to  the  trap,"  suggested  Dawson, 

"Do  we  not  hear  your  charge  also,  good,  honest  Dawson?" 
asked  Blount. 

"No,  I  shall  not  talk,  but  act." 

"In  the  meantime  let  me  bring  the  charge  for  you  against 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  There  was  a  boy  in  one  of  the  Midland 
counties  came  into  a  good  property.  He  was  wild,  and  a 
hoard  of  bloodsuckers  fastened  on  him,  chief  of  whom  was  one 
Dawson.  They  taught  him  all  of  vi^e  he  did  not  know,  and 
made  him  a  byword  in  the  country.  There  was  no  excess  they 
did  not  plunge  him  into,  while  they  hugged  themselves  with 


glee  as  they  fattened  on  his  follies.  The  houses  of  his  friends 
were  closed  to  him.  He  met  only  cold  looks  and  averted  faces. 
In  revenge  he  made  love  to  the  daughters  of  the  gentlemen 
round  and  fought  their  sons.  He  had  but  one  virtue.  He 
followed  that  thing  men  call  Honor.  At  last  this  Dawson  pro- 
posed something  worse  than  usual — something  that  a  gentle- 
man could  not  do.  With  the  flat  of  his  sword  he  thrashed  him 
till  he  could  not  stand  and  drove  him  from  his  doors.  He 
tried  to  reform,  but  none  would  give  him  credit  for  it,  and 
in  self-defense  he  went  back  to  his  evil  courses.  The  man 
Dawson  bided  his  time — and  it  seems  that  it  has  come  to-day. 
For  one  of  my  few  good  deeds  I  give  my  life.  The  moral  is : 
Be  consistent  in  evil.    Note,  Babe,  here  is  Dawson  with  never 
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a  good  deed  to  his  credit  in  a  long  life.    Yet  he  prospers.    Be- 
ware of  doing  good.    That  is  the  story  in  short." 

"You  have  not  ended  it,"  said  Dawson  with  an  evil  smile. 

"Oh,  you  are  going  to  do  that,"  replied  Blount  lightly. 

"It  will  be  my  one  good  deed  that  may  take  me  to  paradise." 

Then  Blount  turned  to  Sir  Roger.  "The  charge  has  been 
made,  the  prisoner  sentenced,  naught  remains  but  the  execu- 
tion.   I  am  ready." 

To  Chisholm  it  was  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  Blount 
should  expiate  his  crimes ;  yet,  since  he  was  a  gallant  soldier, 
it  grated  on  him  that  a  man  like  Dawson  should  be  mixed  up 
in  it.  Even  now,  he  thought,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
fight  Blount  and  take  the  chance  of  killing  him. 

But  Dawson  had  no  scruples.  He  blew  a  whistle  that  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  the  outlaws  poured  into  the  room.  Blount 
was  led  into  the  open  air.  Scarce  a  score  of  yards  away  he 
saw  his  horse  tied  to  a  tree.  As  well  it  might  have  been  a 
mile  away.    He  could  not  reach  it. 

"Farewell,  Eustace  Blount.  A  pleasant  journey  to  you," 
said  Dawson  with  a  malignant  grin. 

'Who  did  you  say  he  was  ?"  asked  one  of  the  outlaws. 
It  does  not  matter  who  I  said  he  was.    You  are  not  paid 
to  ask  questions,"  retorted  Dawson  sharply. 

"Yet  I  ask  them.    If  this  be  Eustace  Blount " 

"I  am  Eustace  Blount,"  said  the  prisoner,  a  great  hope 
springing  up  in  his  heart. 

"Then  there  will  be  no  hanging  to-day,  eh,  comrades?  We 
do  not  hang  our  friends,"  said  the  man  hardily,  turning  loose 
of  Blount's  arm.  A  chorus  of  approval  greeted  the  man's 
remark.  Blount  knew  he  could  reach  his  horse,  but  he  made 
no  move. 

"I  fear — I  much  fear  that  you  will  spoil  good  Dawson's 
pious  plans,"  he  said  coolly,  laughing  at  the  latter's  sudden 
discomfiture. 

"No,  by  Saint  Crispian!"  cried  Oaksdale,  running  at  him, 
sword  in  hand,  mad  with  the  thought  that  his  victim  was 
about  to  escape  him.  Blount  faced  him  scornfully,  without 
giving  an  inch.  Sir  Roger  Chisholm  flung  himself  between 
them. 

"I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I  cannot  see  him  killed  without 
a  chance.  Heaven  knows  you  deserve  death,  Eustace  Blount 
— but  I  am  no  butcher.    Bring  his  sword." 


it' 
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"You  really  take  too  much  trouble  on  my  behalf,  Sir  Roger," 
drawled  Eustace.  Then,  as  his  sword  was  handed  him :  "Is  it 
to  be  a  fight  ?" 

Sir  Roger  was  flinging  his  doublet  off,  and  did  not  answer. 

"I  am  a  more  experienced  swordsman  than  you,"  continued 
Blount  warningly. 

"I  know  you  are,  but  the  men  whom  you  have  murdered 
are  fighting  against  you  to-day.    God  will  not  let  you  win." 

Blount  frowned.  He  did  not  want  to  fight  at  all,  far  less 
fight  a  man  whom  he  knew  he  could  kill.  A  happy  solution  of 
the  difficulty  occurred  to  him. 

"Without  question  I  am  a  more  skilful  swordsman.  I  will 
fight  you  and  Dawson  together.  Twill  be  more  fair.  If  one 
falls  the  boy  can  take  his  place." 

"I  do  not  fight  at  odds.  On  guard,"  answered  Chisholm 
coldly. 

"Sir  Roger,  I  do  not  want " 

"On  guard,  sir,"  retorted  the  knight,  lunging  forward  at 
him.  Blount  parried.  Then  the  lust  of  battle  came  into  his 
eye,  and  he  set  himself  to  win. 

Chisholm  was  no  match  for  his  opponent  at  sword-play.  He 
had  against  him  the  coolest  head  and  the  surest  hand  in  Eng- 
land. The  result  was  never  in  doubt.  In  three  minutes  Sir 
Roger  lay  on  the  ground  with  the  blood  welling  out  of  a  wound 
in  his  side. 

"He  will  not  die,"  said  Blount  indifferently,  as  he  stood 
panting  over  him.  "I  struck  low  on  purpose ;  but  I  call  you  all 
to  witness  that  this  fight  was  none  of  my  seeking.  Out  of 
doubt  I  had  to  wound  to  keep  Dawson's  fond  hopes  from  being 
realized." 

Oaksdale  looked  sullenly  at  him,  his  face  distorted  with 
rage.  He  would  have  liked  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  but  the 
object  lesson  had  impressed  him,  and  he  dared  not.  Dawson 
was  white  with  the  fear  that  his  turn  was  coming  next.  But 
Blount  ignored  them  both.  The  debonair  young  dare-devil 
looked  gravely  at  the  wounded  man  a  moment,  then  turned 
on  his  heel  and  sauntered  to  his  horse. 


THE  SHADOW   ON  THE  PATH* 


By  Loryanne 


ESTERDAY,  in  a  company  of  young  women,  of 
whom  the  oldest  was  not  more  than  twenty-two,  the 
subject  of  marriage  between  couples  of  widely  dif- 
fering ages  was  introduced  by  a  gentleman  rather 
inclined  to  mischief.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  this 
question  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  wide  dis- 
cussion in  English  periodicals  ^  They  have  pro- 
pounded this  question  to  their  readers,  asking  for  replies.  There 
is  at  present  a  fad  for  the  open  discussion  of  such  problems. 
I  observe  that  the  readers  have  responded  generously.  It 
appears  that  young  English  girls  are  not  averse  to  marriage 
with  older  men.  The  pessimists  hold  that  they  are  pleased 
in  such  a  union  to  accept  an  established  position,  a  fortune 
already  acquired,  even  glory  occasionally,  honors  at  least.^- 
Many  answered  that  a  young  woman  may  expect  from  an 
older  man  a  tenderness  that  his  experience  alone  renders  pos- 
sible, a  firmness  of  moral  character,  a  delicate,  protecting 
affection. 

All  these  points  and  others  besides  were  discussed  on  this 
occasion,  the  gentleman  lending  his  aid  to  keep  the  argu- 
ment alive. 

Among  his  pretty  listeners  there  were  many  who  only 
smiled.  The  most  unresponsive  of  all,  one  who  did  not  reveal 
her  secret  thoughts  by  even  so  much  as  a  smile,  handed  him 
the  next  day  the  manuscript  of  the  following,  entitled  The 
Shadow  on  the  Path : 

I. 

It  is  four  o'clock.  The  drawing-room  is  trim  and  dainty.  A 
quantity  of  pretty  bibelots  are  scattered  here  and  there.    There 


♦Translated    by    Delight    Sweetser,    from  the  French,  for  Short 
Stories. 
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are  flowers  everywhere.  A  tea-table  with  snowy  cloth  and  deli- 
cate porcelain  awaits  visitors.    It  is  growing  dark. 

Madame  Langlee  is  reclining  at  ease  near  the  fire  in  the 
depths  of  a  Louis  XV.  armchair.  She  is  reading  for  the 
hundredth  time  a  telegram  received  in  the  morning.  "I  shall 
call  to-day,"  it  runs.  "It  is  your  day  at  home,  I  believe.  Shall 
I  see  you  alone  ?  Alas,  I  fear  not,  though  I  desire  it  urgently." 
Signed,  "Robert  Sirieux." 

Bertha  glances  at  a  jeweled  clock  on  the  mantlepiece,  a  gem 
of  delicate  workmanship.    It  is  already  half-past  four. 

She  rises  and  wanders  restlessly  about  the  room,  rearranging 
a  fold  of  drapery,  changing  a  cushion,  tilting  a  flower.  She  is 
a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty,  tall,  slender,  refined.  In  her 
trailing  robe  of  violet  velvet  with  a  touch  of  creamy  point,  she 
is  elegantly  yet  simply  gowned.  The  sombre,  rich  hue  of  the 
velvet,  relieved  by  the  yellowish  tone  of  the  lace,  throws  out 
the  dazzling  tints  of  her  fresh  skin,  the  clear  blue  of  her  eyes, 
the  tawny  gold  of  her  hair. 

Madame  Langlee  is  evidently  possessed  by  unrest  to-day. 
The  dainty  clock  strikes  the  hour.  She  trembles.  It  is  five 
o'clock.  And,  resisting  no  longer  an  inclination  that  over- 
whelms her,  she  runs  to  the  window  and  presses  her  forehead 
against  the  cool  glass.  Her  quick  breath  frosts  the  pane.  The 
trees  along  the  driveway  seem  to  take  note  of  it  and  stare 
at  her  in  astonishment.  She  drops  the  light  curtain  and  re- 
treats to  her  corner  by  the  fire. 

The  darkness  deepens  and  a  servant  enters  quietly  to  light 
the  lamps.  It  is  a  quarter  past  five.  He  hasn't  come  yet.  Her 
fingers  crumple  the  telegram,  her  thoughts  are  far  away.  This 
feverish  uncertainty  half-frightens,  half-charms  her.  "Will  he 
come  ?"  she  says  to  herself.  "He  loves  me,  of  that  I'm  certain. 
I  cannot  doubt  it.  He  is  coming  to  tell  me  that  he  loves 
me.  The  avowal  that  he  began  last  night  at  the  ball,  among 
the  flowers,  with  the  sound  of  that  waltz  in  our  ears,  he  is 
going  to  repeat  to-day  in  this  calmer  atmosphere,  in  the  in- 
timacy of  my  own  home.  He  is  coming,  of  that  I  am  sure ;  and 
yet  can  I  be  sure — can  I  be  sure  of  such  a  man — a  man  so 
feted,  so  distinguished,  so  much  sought  after  as  he  is — a  man 
that  a  trifle  might  turn  from  me  ?"  Hark !  a  carriage  stops,  a 
door  slams,  there  is  the  tinkle  of  a  bell !  It  is  he !  Ah,  no,  not 
he!  There  js  a  swish  of  silken  skirts  and  a  young  fashionable 
woman  enters. 
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•  "Oh,  it  is  you,  my  dear  girl  I" 

"Yes,  it's  I.  I  had  just  one  moment  and  I  stopped  to  say 
'How  do  you  do?'  to  you.  Why,  my  dearie,  how  pale  you  are 
to-day !" 

"No,  no,  I  am  not  pale,"  says  Mme.  Langlee  hastily.  "Won't 
you  let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

'Thank  you.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  how  beautiful  you 
were  last  night  at  the  ball?  It  appears  that  Robert  Sirieux 
found  you  bewitching.  The  effect  of  those  roses  in  your 
hair  was  perfect.  I  saw  him  just  a  moment  ago  at  the  Bar- 
oness'. He  spoke  of  you  in  a  tone — well,  my  dear,  I'll  say 
no  more.  He  wishes  to  paint  your  portrait  for  the  salon.  I 
heard  him  ask  the  Baroness  to  get  your  permission,  and  I've 
made  haste  to  tell  you  about  it,  because,  'entre  nous,'  the 
Baroness  is  madly  in  love  with  the  handsome  Robert  herself, 
and  you  can  guess  how  she  received  the  commission." 

"Did  she  say  she  would  ask  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  she  said  she  would  be  delighted  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  she  immediately  went  on  to  say  what 
a  devoted  wife  you  were,  what  an  incomparable  mother,  and 
then  she  added  that  your  husband,  while  a  very  fine  man,  is 
old,  a  graybeard,  in  fact,  old  fogyish  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that 
he  would  probably  think  Sirieux's  request  a  little — ^well,  a  little 
impertinent !  And,  now,  my  dear,  I  must  go.  I  have  so  much 
to  do,  a  dress  to  try  on,  a  hundred  little  errands  besides,  but  I 
wanted  particularly  to  tell  you  about  that  conversation.  Be- 
ware of  the  Baroness !"  and  with  a  soft  rustle  of  lace  and  silk 
the  pretty,  girlish  Countess  X departs. 

11. 

Two  logs  have  burned  slowly,  sending  a  warm  glow 
throughout  the  room.  The  little  clock  strikes  the  half-hour,  but 
Bertha  does  not  hear  it.  She  leaqs  her  head  against  her  slen- 
der hand,  pensively.  She  is  thinking  deeply,  her  eyes  are 
dreamy.  The  chatter  of  the  little  Countess,  who  is  gay  and 
thoughtless  and  full  of  spirits  as  a  bird,  has  suddenly  cooled 
the  fever  of  impatience  that  was  burning  in  her  veins.  A  heal- 
ing calm  steals  into  her  mind. 

The  words  of  the  Countess  ring  yet  in  her  ears.  So  she  has 
been  talked  about — already — in  doubtful  terms.  She  under- 
stands perfectly  that  her  husband's  name  has  been  spoken 
with  a  shade  of  irony,  and  yet,  after  all,  what  has  she  done? 
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She  is  beautiful,  still  young.  She  accepted,  for  a  moment,  at  a 
ball,  where  every  one  could  see,  the  arm  of  a  man  whom  every 
body  was  eyeing,  an  artist  whose  fame  is  made,  a  man  whom 
it  is  the  fashion  to  lionize.  She  scarcely  knew  him.  She  had 
accepted  after  a  short  conversation  a  rose,  a  favor  of  a  cotillion 
that  she  had  not  danced.  What  did  it  all  amount  to !  Nothing 
in  reality,  yet  already  people  are  gossiping  about  her,  her  hus- 
band, her  children.  Passionate  resentment  fills  her  heart.  She 
rises,  walks  uncertainly  across  the  room.  Her  fingers  twist  the 
bit  of  yellow  paper.  Just  at  this  moment  a  carriage  stops 
again.  She  trembles  violently  and  with  swift  decision  she 
turns,  rings  and  says  to  the  servant,  **I  am  not  at  home  to  any 
one  else.  Say  that  I  am  indisposed."  The  bell  resounds.  There 
is  a  moment's  pause.  Then  the  heavy  door  swings  shut  and 
the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  dies  away.  With  a  sudden 
throb  of  relief  she  slips  to  her  knees  in  front  of  the  fire  and 
throws  the  fragments  of  the  yellow  paper  into  the  flame.  A 
joyous  flaring  blaze  lights  the  room  for  a  moment,  then  the 
charred  scrap  of  paper  floats  lightly  up  the  chimney.  She 
smiles  in  spite  of  herself,  pathetically,  and  resumes  her  languid 
position  in  the  armchair. 

It  is  a  precious  chair  t(j  her,  a  present  from  her  husband 
after  the  birth  of  their  son.  She  recalls  with  what  tenderness 
he  gave  it  to  her,  what  care  he  had  taken  to  see  that  it  was  soft 
and  comfortable  and  deep,  so  that  she  might  be  at  ease,  happy 
to  take  up  life  again  after  her  months  of  illness.  It  was  in 
this  armchair  that  she  held  her  little  son  for  the  flrst  time  in 
her  arms.  Then  with  quickening  recollection  the  picture  rises 
again  in  her  mind.  The  little  fellow  in  the  long  white  clothes. 
They  put  him  in  her  arms,  then  the  nurses  goes  away,  and  her 
husband  comes  and  kneels  at  her  feet.  He  takes  the  tiny  hand 
of  the  baby  in  his,  then  her  own  slender  white  one,  then  he 
kisses  them  both  softly. 

In  the  midst  of  her  reverie  the  door  opens  and  M.  Langlee 
enters.  He  is  a  fine,  vigorous  man,  with  white  beard  and  clear 
eyes,  carrying  bravely  his  sixty  years.  He  comes  to  his  wife's 
side.  She  raises  her  eyes.  He  sits  down  beside  her  and  laughs 
a  ringing  youthful  laugh. 

'Why  do  you  laugh?"  she  asks. 

'Just  let  me  tell  you  why,  dear ;  as  I  was  coming  along  the 

street  who  should  I  meet  but  that  dunce  of  a  little  F ,  and 

he  said  to  me  with  his  insufferable  air  of  importance — because 
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he's  twenty-five,  you  understand,  and  a  member  of  the  club,  he 
thinks  he  need  stop  at  nothing — 'My  dear  Langlee,'  he  lisped, 
*the  news  delight  me ;  a  portrait  of  Mme.  Langlee  by  Robert 
Sirieux!  It  will  be  a  beauty,  the  sensation  of  the  salon,  no 
doubt." 

Mme.  Langlee  trembles  and  pales  and  steadying  her  voice 
with  difficulty,  asks :  "And  what  did  you  reply  ?" 

"Faugh !  The  little  dandy  looked  so  utterly  inane  with  his 
hair  parted  down  to  the  back  of  his  collar  and  that  ridiculous 
English  overcoat  dangling  to  his  heels,  that  I  only  burst  out 
laughing;  then,  recollecting  myself,  I  made  himaprofound  bow 
and  said :  'My  dear  Baron,  accept  my  compliments.  Madame 
Langlee  will  be  delighted,  no  doubt,  with  this  news  that  you 
are  so  good  as  to  send  to  her  through  me' — another  profound 
bow — *my  dear  Baron.'  The  poor  little  Baron  looked  be- 
wildered. And  I,  well,  I  laughed  again,  heartily,  in  a  way  those 
fellows  no  longer  know  how  to  laugh.  It  astonishes  them  to 
hear  any  one  really  laugh.  It's  said  that  laughter  is  French. 
That's  true,  but  as  to  Frenchmen,  it  Is  men  of  my  class  who 
are  French,  not  those  fellows.  Our  sons  will  be  French  if  we 
bring  them  up  in  the  good  French  fashion.  As  to  that  genera- 
tion of  manikins,  with  their  London  clothes  and  London  man- 
ners, oh,  they  are  too  ridiculous !"  And  again  his  fine  ringing 
laughter  fills  the  room. 

III. 

It  is  seven  o'clock.  They  are  at  dinner.  There  is  a  sparkle 
of  crystal  and  a  perfume  of  flowers.  Mme.  Langlee  is  lost  in 
reverie.  She  is  not  eating.  Her  eyes  wander  from  the  silvery 
hair  of  the  father  to  the  blonde  heads  of  the  children.  They 
are  so  happy  and  are  chattering  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  father  answers  their  questions,  playfully  teasing  them.  She 
is  saying  to  herself,  "God !  for  just  a  moment's  gratification, 
because  of  a  longing  to  taste  a  feverish  emotion  that  is  un- 
known to  me,  an  excitement  that  I  have  read  of,  I  was 
willing  to  go  to  him.  Oh,  the  hideous  disgust  that  would  have 
followed — ^the  lie,  the  horror — to  have  lived  a  shameful  lie — ^to 
have  felt  myself  unworthy  of  my  husband,  my  children.  How 
could  I  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  for  even  a  second?  How 
could  I  have  weighed  in  the  balance  such  treasures  and  such 
dross  ?" 

She  lives  over  the  past.    It  comes  back  to  her  vividly.    She 
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recalls  the  -days  when  she  was  a  young  girl  just  blooming 
into  womanhood,  when  he,  who  is  now  her  husband,  came 
often  to  her  father's  house.  He  regarded  her  as  a  child,  had 
the  feeling  for  her  that  a  father  might  have,  and  her  pretty 
assumption  of  dignity  amused  him.  She  had  listened  to  his 
words.  His  voice  lingered  in  her  ears.  His  fine,  hearty,  joyous 
laughter  enlivened  the  whole  household.  He  talked  well,  too ; 
he  said  things  to  her  which  made  her  dream  hours  away  when 
he  was  gone.  And  of  all  the  number  of  young  men  who  flut- 
tered in  the  light  of  her  smiles,  she  wished  none.  It  was  he 
whom  she  wished,  he,  he  alone!  People  said  she  was  too 
young — z  mere  child,  scarcely  twenty  years  old — think  of  it ! 
and  he  almost  fifty,  all  the  best  part  of  his  life  gone.  But  such  1 
life,  however!  What  a  noble  life,  full  of  wholesome  pride, 
energy,  independence,  with  a  spice  of  audacity,  perhaps,  but 
that  did  not  offend  the  girl.  Was  not  the  life  of  a  man  such 
as  he  a  thousand  times  preferable  for  her  ?  The  thought  that 
such  a  man  should  love  her  filled  her  girlish 'heart  with  pride. 
The  tenderness  of  his  eyes,  the  tone  of  his  voice  when  he 
spoke  to  her  were  so  sweet.  Such  a  husband  would  make 
her  life  so  happy.  He  would  be  indulgent,  would  sympathize 
with  her  whims,  would  grant  her  everything. 

"Every  wish  of  yours  shall  be  granted,"  he  had  said  to  her 
on  the  day  of  her  engagement.  "Everything  that  is  good  for 
you,  my  little  girl,  you  shall  have.  Everything  that  will  be 
good  for  you  to  have  it  shall  be  my  joy  to  give  you.  We'll 
gather  all  the  flowers  along  the  path,  every  one,  every  one, 
sweetheart ;  but  those  things  which  are  like  the  nettles  of  the 
fields,  the  thorns,  those  we  will  leave.  They  would  do  you 
harm."  His  voice  had  been  so  tender,  so  caressing  when  he 
said  this.  She  could  hear  it  yet.  Then  she  had  taken  his 
hand,  she  had  kissed  it.  "You  shall  decide  these  things  always 
for  me,"  she  had  replied.  She  knew  why  she  had  spoken  so  to 
this  lover.  It  was  because  he  had  lived  a  clean  life  of  which 
she  was  proud  and  had  before  him  a  future  still  large,  an 
autumn  full  of  promise. 

Ten  years  of  her  life  with  him  have  passed — happy,  upright, 
full  of  mutual  confidence  and  love.  She  has  two  lovely  children 
and  a  husband  who  is  as  devoted  as  on  the  first  day.  She  has 
lived  happUy,  and  now,  after  ten  years,  a  shadow  has  fallen 
on  her  path,  the  first!  A  ballroom,  a  young  and  brilliant 
man,  a  lion  of  the  hour  as  yet  unknown  to  her.    This  man 
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crossed  her  path,  thought  her  beautiful.  "Who  is  this  woman?" 
he  asked.  **Madame  Langlee,"  some  one  had  answered. 
"Ah,  the  wife  of  Langlee?"  "Yes."  He  came  up  to  her, 
offered  her  his  arm.  He  spoke  to  her  of  music,  flowers,  danc- 
ing, painting,  travel,  in  language  like  that  of  books,  learnedly, 
very  learnedly,  sincerely — ^perhaps.  He  had  looked  at  her  fix- 
edly, held  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  long  moment,  then  they  fell. 
She  felt  herself  thrill  strangely.  This  man  was  sought  after 
by  women.  But  he  did  not  speak  to  her  in  terms  that  he  chose 
for  other  women.  She  realized  that.  She  felt  the  subtle  fas- 
cination of  his  manner.  He  had  brought  her  an  ice  and  his 
fingers  had  brushed  hers  as  he  handed  it  to  her.  As  she  was 
going  he  had  given  her  a  rose,  a  flower  perhaps  meant  to  be 
cherished  by  her  in  memory  of  him.  Then  the  telegram  this 
morning.  "And  why  has  he  dared  all  this?"  she  whispers  to 
herself.  "Because  for  one  instant  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from 
his.  In  that  instant  he  read  consent  in  them.  So  for  a  mo- 
ment I  forgot  my  duty,  betrayed  a  sacred  confidence.  In  a 
moment's  madness  I  would  have  sacrificed — lost,  all  the  happi- 
ness that  is  mine,  the  life  that  I  chose  willingly — in  an  instant 
of  forgetfulness  I  would  have  ruined  it."  A  wave  of  shame 
swept  over  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  one,"  asked  her  husband.    "You 
are  so  silent  this  evening.    Are  you  not  well?" 
"No,"  said  she  aloud,  "my  head  aches  a  little." 
"Already  I  am  driven  to  a  He  I"  she  whispered  to  herself. 

IV. 

An  hour  later,  after  the  children  have  been  sent  to  bed,  M. 
Langlee  comes  to  his  wife. 

"Bertha,  dear,  there  is  something  wrong.  I  can  see  it.  Tell 
me  what  it  is.    It  troubles  me." 

Then,  overcome  by  the  tenderness  that  he  shows  for  her 
unfailingly,  she  kneels  before  him,  puts  her  burning  face  in  her 
hands,  and,  shaking  with  emotion,  she  sobs  convulsively.  He, 
surprised,  waits  silently  till  she  is  calmer,  softly  stroking  her 
bowed  head. 

"Bertha,  dearie,  tell  me  what  it  is." 

She  raises  her  head  and  turns  to  him  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  then  she  says  slowly,  simply,  "Forgive  me  love.  I  found 
one  of  the  poisonous  flowers  that  you  told  me  about,  among 
some  thorns  on  my  path.    The  thorns  have  wounded  me  but 
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the  flower— oh,  my  husband,  I  did  not  gather  it  and  I  am  so 
glad.  You  see,"  stretching  out  her  hands  wet  with  tears,  "the 
thorns  hurt  me,  the  blood  flows  yet.  But  the  flower,  husband, 
is  gone ;  it  is  far  away,  it  has  withered." 

And  he,  understanding  suddenly,  is  filled  with  a  great  pity 
for  her,  feels  a  deeper  affection  for  her  than  ever;  he  stoops 
and  kisses  her  forehead. 

"Bertha,  little  woman,  don't  cry.  We  cannot  control  our 
thoughts.  They  run  far  from  us  in  paths  where  we  do  not 
wish  them  to  go.  It  is  our  will  that  brings  them  back.  The 
perfume  of  a  flower  intoxicated  you  but  you  resisted ;  you  are 
ennobled,  not  degraded  in  my  eyes.  What  would  be  the  merit 
of  constancy  if  uncertainty,  temptation,  choice  did  not  exist! 
I  love  you,  wife,  more  than  ever.    My  love  cannot  change." 

And  Mme.  Langlee,  doubly  grateful  for  her  refound  happi- 
ness, lifts  her  head  and  encircles  her  husband  with  her  loving 
arms ;  then,  in  a  burst  of  thankfulness  and  love,  she  whispers  in 
his  ear  the  passionate  avowals  of  their  first  happy  days  to- 
gether, truer,  deeper,  more  living  to-day. 


THE  ANTHROPOLOGIST'S  COAT* 
By  W.  E.  Cule 


T  frequently  gives  one  a  shock  of  surprise  to 
observe  what  small  and  even  ridiculous  mat- 
ters serve  to  influence  a  man's  development 
and  success  in  life,     Peter  Sand,  Master  of 
Arts  and  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's,  was  dim- 
sighted,  and  failed  on  one  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  black  cloth  and  a  dark 
blue.    In  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  his  sub- 
sequent development  and  prosperity. 
Three  years  ago  Peter's  development  had  apparently  ceased. 
He  lived  entirely  at  the  university  town  of  Durbridge,  was 
known  as  a  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's,  and  occasionally  lectured 
on  anthropology.    His  friends  had  once  expected  a  great  deal 
from  him,  but  had  for  some  time  abandoned  those  expecta- 
tions.   One  or  two  articles  in  scientific  magazines  formed  tho 
sum  total  of  his  contributions  to  the  press,  and  the  first  por- 
tions of  his  great  work  on  The  Epoch  of  the  Mastodon  had 
been  written  only  to  be  thrown  aside.    The  income  from  his 
Fellowship  was  more  than  enough  for  his  comfort,  and  he  had 
never  liked  society.    Gradually  he  had  withdrawn  farther  and 
farther  into  himself,  until  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  looked 
ten  years  older,  and  was  a  willing  and  contented  recluse.    His 
enemies  called  him  The  Fossil,  and  he  was  familiarly  known 
among  his  friends  as  Little  Peter. 

His  usual  course  of  life  received  an  interruption  one  day  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  Barron,  an  old  schoolfellow  who  had 
kept  a  distant  but  kindly  eye  upon  Peter  for  some  fifteen  years. 
The  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's  read  the  letter  several  times  before 
he  could  comprehend  it  fully.  Barron  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  wished  his  old  friend  to  attend  him  as  groomsman. 

*From  Chambers's  Journal. 
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A  notification  that  he  would  be  expected  to  act  as  bride- 
groom could  scarcely  have  caused  Peter  more  distress.  He  a 
groomsman — at  a  wedding!  It  was  ridiculous — impossible! 
To  refuse  Barron 'fe  request,  however,  seemed  also  impossible, 
for  he  was  the  last  of  that  almost  forgotten  circle  of  early 
friends.  After  long  and  troubled  consideration  he  sent  an 
urgent  note,  asking  the  bridegroom  to  come  up  to  Durbridge 
and  explain.  . 

Barron  came,  a  big  fellow  with  a  large  heart,  which  even  his 
work  as  a  country  solicitor  had  not  succeeded  in  warping.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  respected  Peter's  learning,  and 
had  hoped  for  great  things  from  him.  His  disappointment 
was  extreme  to  find  shrinkage  instead  of  expansion,  retreat  in- 
stead of  attainment. 

"Dear  me.  Sand !"  he  cried ;  "what's  wrong  with  you  ?  You 
look  so  old,  and  so  very  gray !    Do  you  go  out  much  ?" 

"Never,"  answered  Peter.*  "Why  should  I?" 

"Why,  because  you  are  becoming  a  fossil,  man,"  was  the 
candid  answer.    "You  must  wake  up — you  ought  to  marry." 

"What !"  exclaimed  Peter,  astounded ;  "and  lose  my  Fellow- 
ship?" 

Barron  sighed,  and  felt  sorry  that  the  Fellowship  had  ever 
been  gained.  Then  he  set  himself  to  persuade  Peter  to  run 
down  for  the  wedding,  and  to  undertake  the  duties  of  grooms- 
man. It  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair,  he  explained,  and  the 
responsibility  was  simply  nothing.  Peter  listened,  and  grad- 
ually gave  way.  To  the  bridegroom's  amusement,  he  then 
began  to  make  exhaustive  notes  in  a  pocket-book,  so  that  he 
might  not  forget  any  of  his  duties. 

"Since  you  don't  care  for  going  about  much,"  said  Barron, 
"you  needn't  come  down  until  the  day  before.  That  will  be 
time  enough,  and  you  won't  require  so  much  luggage." 

"Just  my  things,  I  suppose?"  said  the  Fellow.  "It's  lucky 
that  I've  had  a  first-rate  new  coat  lately.    It's  a  blue  one." 

"Blue?" 

"Yes,  dark  blue.  I  intended  to  get  black,  but  I  am  short- 
sighted, you  know,  and  when  the  patterns  were  submitted  I 
chose  blue  by  mistake.  But  it's  a  splendid  thing,  and  my  land- 
lady tells  me  that  it  looks  very  well.  I  should  like  to  do  you 
credit  at  the  wedding,  old  fellow." 

He  uttered  the  last  words  so  kindly,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  blue  coat  was  so  touching  and  childlike,  that  Barron 
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could  not  speak  the  protest  which  rose  to  his  lips.  Besides, 
if  Peter  had  to  exert  himself  to  order  and  fit  a  new  coat  he 
might  rebel,  and  give  up  the  project  altogether.  So  he  held 
his  peace,  reflecting  that  there  might  be  no  law  against  blue 
after  all.  He  did  not  know  how  criminal  his  silence  was. 
for  he  was  but  a  man,  and  had  never  been  married  before. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  cause  to  regret  his  silence. 
The  bride-to-be  was  supported  by  the  presence  of  her  sister, 
who  had  given  up  a  position  of  ease  as  a  countess'  companion 
to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  the  family  circle.  She  had  bright  eyes 
and  a  quick  tongue,  and  did  not  show  much  reverence  for  her 
new  brother  as  she  might  have  shown.  Barron  was  contin- 
ually at  war  with  her. 

"What  is  this  Mr.  Sand?"  she  asked  pertly.  "What  is  his 
work?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  Fellow,"  said  Barron. 

"Indeed !    That  is  very  lucid.    Is  he  a  nice  fellow  ?" 

"He  is  a  fellow  with  a  capital  F,  Miss  Pattie,"  was  the 
rebuking  answer — "a  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's  College.  His 
work  is — is — anthropology." 

"And  what  is  that,  pray  ?" 

"Oh,  skulls,"  said  Barron — "skulls  and  skeletons,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  He's  wonderfully  clever — so  clever  that  the 
St.  Gaston  people  give  him  two  hundred  a  year  as  long 
as  he  remains  unmarried.  They  know  that  marriage  spoils 
clever  men,  so  they  bribe  them  to  remain  single !" 

His  triumph  was  but  a  brief  one. 

"Has  anybody  ever  tried  to  bribe  you  to  remain  single, 
John !"  asked  Miss  Pattie  icily ;  and  John  was  so  demoralized 
by  the  thrust  that  in  another  moment  he  had  betrayed  the 
secret  of  Peter's  coat. 

Tlie  minutes  that  followed  were  decidedly  troubled  ones. 
Dismay  succeeded  to  incredulity,  and  indignation  to  dismay. 
It  was  in  vain  that  poor  Barron  pleaded  that  a  Master  of  Arts 
and  a  Fellow  of  St.  Gaston's  might  wear  any  coat  he  liked  at 
any  wedding  he  liked,  and  even  claim  to  set  the  fashion. 
He  was  told  that  the  idea  was  an  outrage,  and  that  he  should 
have  placed  his  foot  upon  that  blue  coat  at  its  first  appearance. 
Miss  Pattie  declared  that  she  would  never,  never  walk  out  of 
church  on  a  blue  coat-sleeve,  and  that  her  brother  Charles 
must  be  asked  to  act  as  groomsman  instead  of  that  Fellow. 
Then  Barron  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  walk  into  church 
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with  Peter  in  a  blue  coat  than  with  any  other  living  man  in  a 
black  one.  So  the  matter  was  left,  in  the  faint  hope  that  the 
groomsman  might  be  smuggled  into  a  more  suitable  garment 
on  the  morning  of  the  wedding. 

"It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  him,"  said  Miss  Pattie,  "if  he 
brings  that  coat  down  here." 

'Oh/'  said  Barron.    "What  will  you  do?" 
1  shall  simply  look  at  him,"  was  the  quiet  reply.    "That  is 
all." 

Barron  thought  it  might  prove  to  be  quite  enough,  for  Miss 
Pattie's  eyes  had  remarkable  powers  for  expressing  the  colder 
emotions.  He  felt  sorry  for  his  friend,  but  was  utterly  helpless. 
On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  Peter  came,  and  Barron  intro- 
duced him  to  the  bride's  relatives.  While  the  groomsman  was 
nervously  congratulating  the  bride,  he  was  himself  forced  to 
admit  to  Miss  Pattie  that  the  dreaded  coat  had  come,  and 
would  certainly  make  its  appearance  in  church.  Her  eyes 
flashed  dangerously. 

"Very  well,"  she  said;  "you  know  what  I  promised;"  and 
she  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  working  out  her  ven- 
geance. 

This  was  at  supper,  when  Peter  sat  facing  her.  When  he 
addressed  her  she  answered  coldly  and  without  interest ;  if  he 
glanced  in  her  direction  he  met  a  look  of  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt which  even  a  scientist  could  scarcely  have  mistaken. 
Barron  watched  the  play,  at  first  in  fear,  but  afterwards  in 
surprise.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Peter  did  not  suffer  as  he 
should  have  suffered.  He  certainly  became  more  silent,  but 
the  glances  he  returned  to  the  enemy  were  entirly  free  from 
confusion. 

"You  don't  seem  to  hurt  him,"  said  Barron  at  last.  "What 
is  wrong?" 

"There's  nothing  wrong,"  was  the  sharp  retort.  "He  is  un- 
usually stupid,  that  is  all." 

Barron  laughed.  "Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said.  "He  is 
looking  at  you  continually,  and  perhaps  you  notice  that  his 
interest  is  visibly  increasing.  Don't  flatter  yourself,  Pattie; 
please,  don't.  He  is  simply  studying  the  formation  of  your 
head,  for  anthropological  purposes.  Peter  has  a  mania  for 
skulls." 

After  that  blow  Barron  retreated  with  honor,  and  bore  the 
groomsman  with  him.  They  spent  an  hour  before  sleep  in 
going  over  the  duties  of  the  morning,  Peter  making  further 
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notes  in  his  book,  with  a  face  of  unexpected  interest  and  earn- 
estness.   When  this  was  done  he  said : 

"That  young  woman,  Miss  Pattie,  has  a  fine  pair  of  eyes, 
John." 

"Yes  ?"  said  Barron  expectantly. 

"Yes.  I  saw  her  looking  at  this  old  coat  of  mine.  It  is 
certainly  faded,  though  I  have  never  noticed  it  before,  and 
perhaps  she  thought  I  intended  to  wear  it  to-morrow.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  brought  my  blue  one — I  am  sure  she — I 
mean  you — ^will  like  it." 

What  was  coming  to  Peter?  Barron  gazed  at  his  pleased 
and  contented  face  in  growing  amazement.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  Miss  Pattie  had  worked  this  sudden  change?  Here 
was  retribution  indeed  1 

"John,"  said  the  anthropologist  a  little  more  hesitatingly,  a 
little  nervously,  "I  believe  there  is  an  old  custom — a  grooms- 
man's privilege — to— to— hem — to  kiss  the  bridesmaid." 

"Eh  ?"  cried  Barron ;  "the  bride,  you  mean,  not  the  brides- 
maid.   You  kiss  the  bride." 

"Oh,"  said  Peter,  "the  bride,  is  it — not  the  bridesmaid?  I 
see ;"  and  it  seemed  to  Barron  that  his  face  had  fallen  a  little. 
But  his  own  amazement  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely, 
take  notice.  He  tried  to  imagine  how  Pattie  would  look  if 
Peter  tried  to  carry  out  his  mistaken  idea  of  the  old  custom, 
and  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  left  the  thing 
alone.  Then  he  said  "Good-night"  to  Peter,  and  hastened 
away  to  his  own  room  to  laugh  in  peace. 

In  the  morning  Peter  appeared  in  the  dreadful  coat.  It  was 
a  dark  blue,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  effect  that  Barron, 
who  had  prepared  another  coat  for  him,  could  not  find  courage 
to  destroy  his  illusions.  "After  all,"  he  thought,  "Peter  looks 
very  neat;  it  is  to  be  a  very  quiet  wedding,  and  everything 
will  be  over  in  half  an  hour."  So  he  actually  congratulated 
him  upon  his  appearance,  and  nerved  himself  to  meet  the 
consequences. 

The  carriage  took  them  to  the  church,  where  they  prepared 
to  wait  in  the  vestry  until  the  bridal  party  should  arrive.  There 
Barron  spent  a  few  anxious  moments  in  reminding  Peter  of 
his  various  duties.  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  sudden  and 
startling  thought  occurred  to  him. 

"Peter,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  you  the  ring?" 

"What  ring?"  cried  Peter,  astounded.  "No— upon  my  word 
—I  haven't !" 
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The  bridegroom  said  something  under  his  breath.  He  had 
not  given  the  ring  into  Peter's  charge  on  the  previous  night, 
fearing  that  he  might  leave  it  behind  him,  and  up  to  the  present 
moment  that  horrid  coat  had  so  troubled  his  mind  that  the 
matter  had  quite  escaped  him.    The  ring  had  been  forgotten ! 

He  made  a  rapid  calculation.  His  house  was  not  far  off,  and 
the  missing  article  could  yet  be  obtained.  It  was  true  that  the 
bride  would  arrive  directly,  but  if  Peter  made  an  effort  he 
might  return  with  the  ring  by  the  time  it  would  be  needed. 

"Run !"  he  said — "run !  You  know  where  it  is — in  my  writ- 
ing-desk.   Run  1" 

Peter  did  not  wait  for  further  instructions.  He  caught  up 
the  nearest  hat — ^which  happened  to  be  Barron's — and  rushed 
out  by  a  side  door.  There  was  no  vehicle  within  call,  and 
he  could  not  go  in  search  of  one.  Clapping  Barron's  hat 
over  his  brows,  he  tore  away  through  the  quiet  churchyard, 
the  tails  of  his  blue  coat  flying  behind  him. 

When  he  reached  the  house  he  knocked  twice  without  effect. 
Then  he  perceived  that  every  one  must  have  gone  to  the 
church,  and  turned  in  despair  and  helplessness.  As  he  turned 
he  saw  that  one  of  the  drawing-room  windows  had  been  left 
unhasped  and  slightly  open. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  He  gave  a  furtive 
glance  up  and  down  the  silent,  sunny  street,  and  then  pushed 
the  sash  higher.  There  was  an  awkward  scramble,  and  the 
hat  was  crushed  against  the  top  of  the  window.  •  In  a  moment 
more  he  was  safely  inside. 

The  desk  was  found,  but  it  was  locked.  In  his  agitation  Bar- 
ron had  never  thought  of  giving  the  keys.  Peter  looked  about 
once  more,  picked  up  a  poker,  and  with  one  or  two  blows 
destroyed  the  lock. 

There  was  the  ring,  all  ready  in  its  case.  There,  also,  was 
Barron's  pocket-book,  which  had  been  forgotten  like  the  ring. 
Peter  grasped  the  articles,  and  was  turning  to  fly,  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  policeman  I 

It  was  a  painful  meeting.  The  officer  had  observed  Peter's 
furtive  entry,  and  had  quietly  followed.  It  looked  to  him  a 
clear  case  of  daylight  burglary,  and  he  was  one  of  those  obtuse 
policemen  whose  convictions  it  is  impossible  to  move.  Peter 
tried  to  explain. 

"It's  a  wedding,"  he  cried,  "and  this  is  the  ring.  I  came 
back  to  get  it,  and  they  are  all  waiting  at  the  church,  I  am  the 
groomsman." 
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Then  came  the  tragedy  of  the  coat.  This  policeman  knew 
all  about  weddings,  for  he  had  often  attended  at  the  church 
doors  in  an  official  capacity.  He  had  observed  the  costumes 
worn  on  such  occasions,  and  he  had  never  seen  a  groomsman 
in  a  blue  coat.    He  shook  his  head  stubbornly : 

"That's  all  very  well,"  he  said ;  "but  I  can't  take  it,  sir.  You 
must  walk  to  the  station  with  me.    It's  close  by." 

Peter  saw  that  argument  was  vain.  The  entry  by  the  win- 
dow, the  broken  lock,  the  pocket-book,  and,  although  he  did 
not  know  it,  the  blue  coat,  were  all  against  him.  By  this  time 
the  ceremony  must  have  begun,  and  perhaps  they  were  wait- 
ing for  the  ring.  With  an  exclamation  of  rage  and  despair, 
he  hurled  both  ring  and  pocket-book  into  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room. 

#•«■••• 

At  the  church,  however,  matters  had  gone  perfectly.  Barron 
soon  decided  that  Peter  must  have  got  into  difficulties,  and 
then  discovered  the  keys  of  the  desk  in  his  own  pocket.  Mak- 
ing the  best  of  the  case,  he  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Pattie's 
"brother  Charles"  as  groomsman,  sent  him  to  borrow  a  ring 
from  one  of  the  ladies,  and  then  went  to  meet  the  bride,  fully 
provided.  Everything  ran  smoothly  after  that  until  the  whole 
party  proceeded  to  the  bride's  home  for  the  breakfast. 

From  there  a  messenger  was  sent  to  look  for  Peter,  and  just 
as  the  breakfast  had  begun  the  missing  groomsman  made  his 
appearance.  What  he  had  suffered  during  the  course  of  his 
adventure  no  one  would  ever  know,  but  there  was  in  his  face 
a  mingling  of  unutterable  emotions.  Hatless,  dusty,  hot  and 
disheveled,  he  stepped  into  the  room,  and  stared  about  him. 
But  his  chief  emotion  was  anxiety. 

"Good  gracious,  my  dear  fellow !"  cried  Barron,  "where  have 
you  been?    What  is  the  matter?    Come  and  sit  here." 

Peter  came.  He  looked  at  the  faces  of  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  saw  that  all  was  well.  Then  he  wiped  his  brows, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It  is  all  right,  then?"  he  said  huskily.  "I  have  been  in  a 
terrible  state — thought  you  couldn't  get  on  without  the  ring.'* 

He  spoke  so  strangely  that  a  smile  appeared  on  several  faces. 
One  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  table,  however,  did  not  smile. 
She  was  looking  into  Peter's  face,  and  it  was  her  voice  that 
murmured,  "Poor  fellow !"    Barron  heard  it,  and  wondered. 

The  groomsman  took  his  seat,  and  told  his  curious  story. 
It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  the  poor  anthropologist 
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would  be  a  good  story-teller;  but  here  was  a  surprise  for  all. 
Peter  had  been  shaken  out  of  himself;  he  spoke  with  simple 
feeling  and  indignation ;  his  words,  his  gestures,  moved  every 
one  to  sympathy.  The  scientist  had  emotions,  in  spite  of 
science. 

"Imagine  the  position,"  he  said.  "The  bridegroom  waiting 
for  the  ring  which  I  had  been  trusted  to  get — and  the  police- 
man immovable,  inflexible!  My  dear  Barron,  I  was  wild — I 
would  have  done  anything — I  would  have  given  a  fortune — I 
would  have  given  up  my  Fellowship — to  get  away!  .  .  . 
I  would." 

He  paused  for  breath.  Every  eye  was  upon  him;  every 
sound  was  hushed. 

"The  inspector,"  he  said,  "was  a  little  more  reasonable,  and 
thus  I  am  here.  That  policeman  must  have  been  a  little  mad, 
I  believe.  I  could  not  quite  make  out  his  explanation ;  but  it 
seems  that  one  of  his  excuses  for  arresting  me  was  my  coat — 
my  coat !    It  is  most  extraordinary !" 

Then,  of  course,  every  one  looked  at  Peter's  coat,  and  saw 
that  it  was  blue  beneath  the  dust.  Barron  glanced  at  Miss 
Pattie,  and  she,  perceiving  his  meaning,  remembered  her 
threat.  She  looked  at  Peter  Sand  once  more,  for  the  third 
time. 

There  was  no  ridicule  now,  no  contempt.  Peter's  face  was 
flushed ;  his  eyes  were  bright.  Miss  Pattie  saw  in  his  counten- 
ance something  that  caused  her  own  to  soften,  to  change.  She 
saw,  perhaps,  an  old  Peter,  the  one  who  had  been  Barron's 
friend  and  had  won  Barron's  faith  and  loyalty  long  ago — the 
plain,  unselfish  Peter,  who,  during  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
adventure,  had  not  given  one  thought  to  himself.  Or  perhaps 
she  saw  in  his  face  the  Peter  of  a  possible  future,  when  some 
soft  hand — a,  woman's  hand — should  have  brushed  away  the 
dust  of  his  studies,  and  sent  him  forth,  neat  and  burnished, 
to  face  the  world  again. 

Then  Peter,  in  the  silence,  looked  up  also,  and  his  eyes  met 
hers.  For  a  moment  they  gazed  at  one  another,  and  for  the 
second  time  that  day  Peter  Sand's  Fellowship  became  a  very 
small  thing.    Then  the  incident  was  over. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  muttered  Barron,  who  had  seen  it 
all.    "Upon  my  word!" 

■  .  »  a  .  •  . 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  everything  came  about  through  the 
blue  coat.    Had  it  not  been  for  that.  Miss  Pattie  would  have 
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paid  no  more  attention  to  Peter  than  to  any  other  fusty  scien- 
tist, and  Peter  would  never  have  been  led  to  observe  her  eyes. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  coat,  Barron  would  not  have  forgotten 
the  ring,  Peter  would  have  had  no  need  to  break  into  a  house, 
the  policeman  would  have  had  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
his  explanation.  Further,  but  for  the  coat  Miss  Pattie  would 
never  have  given  Peter  that  second  glance  which  moved  her 
sympathy  for  him,  or  that  third  glance  which  laid  bare  to 
quick  eyes  his  simple,  unselfish  heart  and  the  possibilities  that 
lay  beneath  the  dust. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  simplicity  itself.  When  the 
Fellow  reached  home  that  night  he  sat  up  to  a  late  hour,  cal- 
culating what  amount  annually  he  would  be  worth  if  he  lost  his 
Fellowship !  When  he  had  settled  this  question  he  shook  his 
head  in  a  doubtful  way,  and  took  down  from  a  shelf  those  pack- 
ets of  manuscript  which  were  the  beginning  of  his  Epoch  of 
the  Mastodon.  They  had  been  neglected  for  two  years;  but 
from  that  hour  he  spent  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  in  add- 
ing to  and  revising  them. 

He  also  developed  socially,  paying  frequent  visits  to 
Barron  under  the  plea  that  it  was  well  to  keep  sight  of  an  old 
schoolfellow,  and  that  he  was  greatly  benefited  by  change  of 
scene.  It  was  observed  that  after  each  visit  he  showed  signs 
of  further  development  in  the  form  of  increased  activity.  In 
six  months  he  looked  as  many  years  younger. 

His  book  went  to  press,  and  he  visited  Barron  still  more 
regularly.  He  had  found  a  friend  there,  he  said,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  it,  and  who  desired  to  see  the  proofs.  It 
may  be  remembered,  also,  that  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
a  chair  of  Anthropology  was  fouaded  at  the  new  Hexminster 
University. 

The  Epoch  of  the  Mastodon  made  a  great  mark  in  scientific 
circles,  where  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  work.  The  most 
prominent  candidate  for  the  chair  at  Hexminster  was  the  au- 
thor of  that  book,  a  neat  and  scholarly  fellow — ^they  write  it 
Fellow — ^whom  few  even  of  his  enemies  would  have  called  a 
fossil.  He  was  elected  almost  unanimously,  and  on  the  next 
day  told  his  admiring  landlady  that  he  had  resigned  his  Lec- 
tureship and  his  Fellowship,  that  he  was  now  Professor  Sand 
of  Hexminster,  and  that  he  was  about  to  be  married. 

He  also  intimated  that,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
bride,  he  had  visited  his  tailor,  and  had  ordered  a  new  coat. 
It  was  to  be  a  black  one ! 
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ATE  one  evening  an  old  knight  made  his  way 
wearily  down  from  a  high  peak  of  the  Harz 
Mountains  into  the  valley.  His  name  was 
Leuthold,  and  he  had  formerly  held  sway 
over  all  that  tract  of  country,  but  he  had  been 
driven  out  from  his  possessions  by  the  su- 
perior might  of  a  rich  baron,  and  the  usurper 
now  lived  in  the  honored  ancestral  halls,  for  a  glimpse  of 
which  the  aged  Leuthold  climbed  the  wooded  heights  by 
his  cottage  as  long  as  they  were  passable,  and  gazed  at 
the  two  tall  towers  until  the  sun  set.  Then  the  old  man 
went  down  again  into  the  valley,  where  he  was  allowed  to  live 
unmolested,  being  considered  harmless  and  powerless,  for  his 
only  heir,  a  high-spirited  young  fellow,  the  hero  of  many  a 
battlefield,  had  fallen  in  defense  of  his  father's  hearth.  On  his 
way  home  the  knight  always  passed  a  chapel  which  he  had  had 
erected  in  better  days,  and  where  the  body  of  the  young  lord, 
sleeping  his  honorable  sleep,  lay  entombed.  Then  the  father 
would  kneel  before  the  door  of  the  little  building  and  say  a 
Pater  Noster  for  the  §oul  of  his  dear  Sigebald.  He  did  so  to- 
day also.  Then  he  rose  and  looked  longingly  through  the 
window,  but  he  could  not  even  see  the  coffin,  for  it  stood  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall  behind  the  altar,  and  immediately  after  his 

♦Translated  by  Neil  Carew,  from  the  German,  for  Short  Stories. 
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son  was  laid  to  rest  the  bereaved  father,  overcome  by  his  grief, 
had  flung  the  key  of  the  door  into  the  rushing  torrent  of  the 
Btide.  He  rcied  it  bitterly  now,  for  the  poor  man  lacked 
money  to  have  a  new  key  made  for  the  elaborate  lock,  and  so 
he  had  cut  off  himself  and  his  good  wife  and  his  niece,  Diot- 
wina,  who  had  been  Sigebald's  betrothed,  from  the  precious 
remains  of  their  dearest  happiness.  Never  before  had  his 
longing  been  so  great  as  on  this  evening.  He  gazed  at  the 
door  with  passionate  yearning.  He  almost  besought  it  to  give 
way,  and  felt  that  it  must  perforce  yield  to  his  desire.  But  it 
stood  firm  and  immovable  before  him.  It  would  scarcely  al- 
low the  rusted  latch  to  be  moved  up  and  down  sufficiently  to 
to  prove  the  strength  with  which  every  part  of  the  brazen 
clamp  did  its  duty.  After  the  old  man  had  tried  the  door  in 
vain  for  a  while  he  turned  away  and  went  back  to  his  cottage, 
shaking  his  head  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

He  found  his  wife  waiting  for  him  with  the  frugal  evening 
meal. 

"Where  is  Diotwina?"  he  asked. 

"She  has  gone  to  her  room,"  replied  the  dame.  "To-day  is 
the  anniversary  of  her  betrothal  to  Sigebald,  which,  as  you 
know,  she  always  spends  in  fasting  and  solitude." 

The  knight  sighed  deeply,  and  was  silent  a  long  time.  At 
length  he  asked : 

"How  much  money  have  we  got  laid  aside  now?" 

"Not  quite  two  gulden." 

"And  the  locksmith's  price  for  a  new  key  is " 

"Three  gold  gulden." 

Then  the  old  man  fell  to  sighing  again,  and  looked  search- 
ingly  around  the  room. 

"No,"  said  the  dame,  "there  is  nothing  more  to  sell  here. 
There  is  only  one  thing.  The  locksmith  would  gladly  give  us 
a  couple  of  gulden  for  it." 

"You  mean  that !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  looking  up  at  his 
sword,  which  hung  on  the  wall.  His  wife  nodded  in  assent. 
But  he  jumped  up  indignantly  and  cried : 

"God  forbid!  I  shall  do  no  more  work  with  the  old  blade 
in  this  world,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  earned  the  right  to  lie  in 
honor  on  my  coffin.  Sigebald  himself,  looking  down  from 
paradise,  would  scarce  forgive  me  if  I  parted  with  the  faithful 
old  weapon." 

The  dame  began  to  weep  behind  her  wrinkled  hand,  for  she 
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remembered  how  her  dead  son  had  played,  as  a  beautiful, 
merry  boy,  with  the  old  sword  and  lisped  of  future  victories. 
Then  both  the  old  people  became  silent,  put  out  their  light  and 
went  to  bed. 

Toward  midnight  the  old  knight  heard  strange  sounds  and 
cries  ringing  through  the  valleys.  From  one  of  the  heights  a 
light  like  a  g^eat  flame  shone  through  the  window  of  the  little 
room.  He  was  about  to  get  up  to  see  what  it  might  be,  but 
his  wife  said : 

"Lie  still,  husband.  I  have  heard  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  been  praying  silently.  It  is  surely  some  unholy  march 
of  the  Mad  Army." 

**H'm !"  said  Leuthold,  "I  have  often  heard  the  Wild  Hunter 
rush  past  in  mighty  forests,  but  this  is  quite  a  different  thing.*' 

'*Then  it  must  be  witchcraft  of  some  sort,"  said  his  wife. 
*'Who  knows  what  may  be  happening  upon  the  Brocken?  I 
beg  you  to  lie  still  and  to  curb  your  curiosity.'* 

The  old  man  yielded  to  his  wife's  entreaties,  lay  quiet  and 
prayed  softly.    But  after  a  while  he  began  again : 

"Wife,  some  one  is  riding  a  horse  past  our  window  just  as 
our  blessed  son  used  to  ride." 

She  trembled  and  urged  him  with  gentle  voice  to  be  still. 
But  after  a  little  the  old  man  said  again : 

"Did  you  not  hear  how  some  one  on  the  mountain  called 
out :  *Wheel !  Charge !'  It  came  indistinctly  through  the  storm, 
but  shortly  before  our  Sigebald  fell  he  gave  just  such  a  cry." 

"If  you  wish  to  kill  me  with  fear  and  anguish,"  said  his 
wife,  "or  to  rob  me  of  my  reason,  keep  on  with  such  words. 
It  will  take  very  little  more." 

So  the  old  man  held  his  peace  and  kept  his  thoughts,  which 
were  many  and  strange,  in  his  own  breast.     The  wonderful 
i  tumult  ceased  also,  or  was  lost  in  other  valleys,  and  toward 

I  morning  the  old  people  fell  asleep. 

!  The  bright  sunlight  shone  again  over  the  mountains,  the 

dame  was  already  seated  at  her  distaff,  and  the  knight  was 
going  out  to  hoe  and  spade  his  little  patch  of  garden  when  he 
paused  at  the  door  and  said : 

"It  is  wonderful  how  the  riddles  and  ghostly  happenings  of 
the  night,  when  once  they  have  forced  themselves  into  a  man's 
\                 brain,  refuse  to  go  to  rest  again.    I  dreamed  until  bright  day- 
light of  the  harvest  festival  as  we  used  to  celebrate  it  in  hap- 
pier days  at  our  old  home " 
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"How  strange!"  interrupted  the  dame.  "I  also  dreamed  of 
it.  The  peasants  came  to  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  with  shin- 
ing scythes,  their  wives  and  daughters  bearing  their  rakes  tied 
with  many  ribbons.  The  harvest  crown  shone  brilliantly  in 
the  blue  of  the  bright  summer  day,  and,  alas  I  before  it  walked 
my  dear,  dear  boy  as  a  young  child,  wound  round  and  roimd 
with  a  chain  of  blue  cornflowers,  a  beautiful  wreath  like  that  of 
a  bridegroom  on  his  head  and  a  great  red  flower  on  his  breast. 
And  I  knew  the  red  flower  well." 

She  bowed  her  head  and  the  knight,  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  the  death  wound  of  her  only  son,  said : 

"The  singing  was  the  most  wonderful  to  me.  Even  after  I 
awoke  I  still  heard  the  solemn  hymn  which  the  band  had 
sung,  and  at  this  moment  I  seem  to  hear  it  over  the  mountains, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  down  the  wooded  slope.  Indeed, 
now  that  I  open  the  door  the  sound  seems  to  come  more 
plainly." 

The  dame  heard  it  also,  and  rose  in  speechless  astonishment 
to  step  outside  the  door,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  to  look 
for  the  cause  of  the  unaccustomed  noise,  emboldened  by  the 
cheerful  morning  beams  which  gilded  the  trees  and  the  dewy 
grass  under  them,  but  still  more  emboldened  by  the  reverent 
character  of  the  hymn  which  came  steadily  nearer.  Shawms 
and  reedpipes  mingled  with  the  singing. 

As  the  elderly  couple  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  they 
could  see,  through  the  trunks  of  the  beeches,  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple with  gleaming  scythes  in  their  hands ;  some,  however,  had 
also  naked  halberds  and  spears. 

"Ah,  heavens !"  cried  the  dame,  "it  is  not  yet  harvest-time ! 
And  why  do  they  come  thus  with  song  and  rejoicing?  See 
how  red  the  morning  sun  shines  on  their  scythes." 

"H'm !  there  must  have  been  a  grave  mowing  somewhere," 
muttered  the  knight.  He  knew  the  red  on  the  bare  steel  far 
too  well  to  take  it,  as  did  his  wife,  for  the  reflection  of  the 
morning  sun. 

Meanwhile  the  peasants  had  formed  a  semi-circle  around 
the  venerable  pair,  and  out  from  their  ranks,  between  the 
scythes  and  lances  which  they  brandished  as  they  finished  their 
song,  stepped  Diotwina  with  radiant  face.  She  went  up  to 
the  astonished  couple  and  said : 

"He  who  goes  early  to  prayer  finds  good  fruit.  Here  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood  these  heroes  met  me,  and  they  wish  that 
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you  hear  the  tidings  from  my  lips :  They  have  reconquered 
your  castle,  the  country  is  free,  the  oppressor  is  dead  I" 

The  old  knight  stared  around  him  as  if  he  had  again  fallen 
into  the  dreams  of  the  previous  night.  Then  the  oldest  of  the 
armed  peasants  approached,  a  venerable  graybeard  like  his 
master,  and  taking  the  spade  and  hoe  gently  from  his  hand,  he 
placed  in  their  stead  an  ancient  silver  staff,  inlaid  with  gold, 
which  Leuthold's  forefathers  had  borne  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  which  had  now  been  recaptured  with  the  other 
family  relics.  Then  the  circle  of  men  raised  a  great  shout  of 
joy,  repeating  Diotwina's  words,  "The  country  is  free,  the 
oppressor  is  dead !"  over  and  over,  and  striking  their  weapons 
against  one  another  so  that  they  clanked  jubilantly. 

'*It  is  all  true,"  said  the  old  peasant  to  the  still  incredulous 
pair.  "Your  brother's  son,  Richard,  has  returned  from  the 
crusade,  my  liege,  and  has  brought  these  wonderful  things  to 
pass  since  yesterday  evening,  when  he  first  showed  himself 
here.  He  must  have  known  how  we  all  longed  for  our  old 
rightful  master,  for  he  spoke  to  us  so  that  we  felt  compelled 
to  take  up  scythe  and  spear  for  you  as  if  it  were  a  necessary 
act,  which  had  long  been  decided  upon,  and  even  the  hesitat- 
ing ones  among  us  believed  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Then  the  storm  bells  rang,  the  battle-fires  flared  up  on  the 
mountains,  we  assembled  hastily,  and  were  as  hastily  organ- 
ized in  fighting  array  by  the  young  champion,  and  marvel- 
ously  inspired  by  his  speech.  We  swarmed  up  and  down 
through  the  valleys  wherever  the  baron's  retainers  were  to  be 
seen.  Finally  we  stormed  the  castle,  and  the  baron,  in  des- 
peration, fell  on  his  sword.  The  young  conqueror  led  us  to- 
ward you  until  we  had  nearly  reached  here,  then  he  galloped 
back  to  the  castle  to  make  ready  for  your  reception.  If  you 
will  be  pleased  to  let  us  escort  you  thither,  we  have  with  us 
three  gentle,  well-broken  horses  from  your  own  stables  for 
you  and  our  noble  lady  and  the  gracious  damsel  Diotwina." 

The  old  nobleman  blessed  his  brave,  faithful  people  with 
wide,  outstretched  arms.  The  horses  were  led  forth,  the  three 
were  lifted  into  the  saddles  and  the  journey  to  the  castle  was 
begun  amid  great  rejoicing. 

The  old  peasant  walked  beside  his  master's  horse  and  told 
of  the  night's  battle  and  the  marvelous  feats  of  Richard.  As 
Leuthold  heard  with  ever-increasing  wonder  and  admiration 
the  many  divers  instances  of  his  nephew's  magnanimity,  gen- 
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eralship  and  heroism,  his  noble  heart  was  so  overflowing  with 
grateful  enthusiasm  that  he  cried  out  loudly,  so  that  the  whole 
band  heard: 

'*Now,  by  my  knightly  troth  and  honor,  I  swear  that  our 
brave  deliverer  shall  have  the  most  precious  thing  that  I  know 
upon  this  earth,  and  that  is,  my  fair  niece  Diotwina!  She 
is  hereby  betrothed  to  him  before  God  and  man  1" 

He  had  stretched  out  his  right  hand  toward  heaven  as  if 
taking  a  solemn  oath.  The  procession  halted  in  amazement 
and  looked  at  the  impetuous  old  man,  but  his  wife  was  deathly 
pale,  and  at  length  she  said  sadly : 

"Husband,  husband,  what  have  you  done?  How  can  this 
fatal  rashness  be  found  with  hair  so  white?  Look  around  you 
and  see  where  we  stand.  Yonder  is  the  chapel  within  which 
our  only  son  sleeps,  and  you  have  just  annulled  Diotwina's 
solemn  vow  to  live  and  die  the  pure  betrothed  of  our  Sigebald. 
Which  oath  shall  now  be  broken?    Hers  or  yours?" 

The  old  knight's  head  sank  upon  his  breast  and  he  sighed : 

"It  is  ever  thus !  Heaven  confers  its  most  precious  gifts  and 
man  in  his  unbridled  delight  uses  them  to  his  ruin !" 

The  whole  band  regarded  their  distressed  master  sorrow- 
fully. Then  Diotwina  opened  her  lovely  lips  in  a  smile  like 
that  of  an  angel,  and  said: 

"Father  and  mother,  do  not  grieve.  I  think  our  oaths  are 
not  so  conflicting  as  you  imagine." 

And,  turning  toward  the  old  peasant,  she  continued: 

"How  do  you  know  that  your  leader  of  last  night  was 
Richard?" 

"In  God's  name,  gracious  lady,  who  else  could  it  be?"  re- 
plied the  old  man.  "He  wore  the  colors  of  our  master's  house 
and  its  arms  were  on  his  scarf  and  shield.  Even  his  speech 
and  manner  and  way  of  riding  were  like  our  lord's.  And  he 
cried  out  the  family  name  as  a  mighty  battle-cry  every  time 
that  he  charged  the  enemy's  ranks.  Indeed,  he  told  us  that 
we  were  fighting  under  a  shoot  of  the  true  stock.  Who,  then, 
could  it  have  been  but  Sir  Richard?  Though,  in  truth,  no  one 
saw  his  features,  for  he  kept  his  visor  down." 

"Then  let  me  tell  what  happened  to  me  last  night,"  said 
Diotwina  in  a  clear  voice,  "and  give  careful  heed  to  what  I  say, 
for  I  speak  the  pure  truth  as  a  pure  maiden  should.  I  stood  at 
my  window  and  my  tears  fell  upon  a  beautiful  myrtle  bush 
which  in  former  happy  days  I  had  intended  for  my  bridal 
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wreath.  Now  it  had  reached  the  fuHness  of  its  beauty,  but  the 
feast  which  it  should  have  graced  was  never  to  be.  I  was 
interrupted  in  this  and  other  like  thoughts  by  a  slight  noise 
outside  the  door  of  my  room.  1  could  distinctly  hear  some 
one  coming  up  the  little  stairway  with  soft,  light  steps,  but 
with  clanking  spurs,  and,  as  father  and  mother  had  long  since 
gone  to  bed,  I  was  afraid.  Then  the  door  was  pushed  half- 
open  and  an  arm  incased  in  steel  was  thrust  inside  my  room, 
holding  a  scarf  which  I  had  embroidered  for  my  betrothed  and 
which  was  laid  in  the  coffin  with  him.  Then  Sigebald's  voice 
said : 

**  *It  is  I.    May  I  come  in  without  frightening  you  to  death?' 

**  'In  God's  name!'  I  cried,  trembling  with  fear  and  hope. 

"Then  the  pale  youth  stepped  slowly  and  gravely  into  the 
room,  clad  in  armor,  with  raised. visor.  I  knew  the  dear  feat- 
ures well,  but  yet  I  had  not  the  courage  to  gaze  straight  into 
his  helmet,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  his  eyes  were  fixed  and 
hollow,  like  those  of  a  corpse,  or  glowing  with  tender  love  as 
they  were  in  life. 

'*  'Do  you  still  need  the  myrtle  for  your  marriage  day?'  he 
asked  me  kindly. 

"I  shook  my  head. 

"  'Nevermore,  truly?' 

"I  shook  my  head  again. 

"  *Then,'  he  begged  coaxingly,  gentle  and  true-hearted  as 
he  ever  was  in  life,  *weave  me  a  wreath  of  victory  of  it,  my 
dear  little  bride.  For,  see,  it  is  permitted  me  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  revenge  and  deliverance  in  this  pale,  earthly  form, 
and  when  it  is  again  laid  in  its  coffin  it  will  take  the  wreath  of 
victory  with  it.' 

"I  bound  and  bound  deftly  and  twined  all  the  blossoms  into 
a  beautiful  wreath.  My  betrothed  stood,  silent  and  patient, 
at  the  door.  When  I  had  finished  he  knelt  before  me,  I  set  the 
wreath  on  his  helmet  and  he  rose,  saying: 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  love,  if  you  hear  the  din  of  bat- 
tle in  the  valleys.    God  has  given  the  victory  into  my  hand.' 

"And  then  he  took  leave  of  me,  so  sweetly  that  all  my  fear 
vanished,  and  I  had  to  smile  after  him  as  I  used  to  do  when  he 
left  me  for  a  merry  joust.  Only  when  I  heard  him  gallop 
away  on  his  horse  so  fast  and  so  eagerly  into  the  night  did  the 
terror  come  over  me  again. 

"Now  you  know  who  your  deliverer  was,  dear,  faithful  peo- 
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pie,  and  if  you  will  open  the  chapel  and  the  coffin,  as  I  pray 
you  to  do,  the  victor's  wreath  ou  the  helmet  of  my  betrothed 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  trutfc  of  my  words." 

The  people  looked  at  one  another  in  doubt  and  silence.  The 

suspicion  rose,  in  many  minds  that  Diotwina's  brain  had  been 

affected  by  th#.j^onderful  events  of  the  night,  and  perhaps  also 

by  a^^terrible  dream  j  but  when  they  recalled  how  calmly  she 

.*    had  come  out-of  the  cottage  to  meet  them  at  the  edge  of  the 

>.    wopd  there  was  no4ottger4:oonVfor  this  idea,  and,  indeed;  the 

p^sants  re^iembei^d  that,  tbeir  leader,  after  he  had  assembled 

them,  had4)een  missing  for  a  ^ace,  and  had -returned  with  a 

beautiful  wreath  crowning  his  helmet.    So  it  was  done  as  Diot- 

A       ^^^  begged.    The  chapel  was  Opened  and  the  dame,  who  was 

(^ubtful  whether  the  bones  of Iher  precious  dead  ought  to  be 

exposed  to  view/so  audaciously,  was  satisfied  by  the  peasants' 

promise  to  keep  guar4  at  th^  tomb  until  the  door  and  lock 

^     /-were  made  fast  again.  ^  Sut  Jmen  it  was  seen  what  powerful 

i     ^{  resistalite  th^  rusted  door  (^ered,  belief  in  the  apparition 

c    -  ;■   seeiucd  crushed  to  death  in^every  heart  by  the  weight  of  the 

/     .?    maferjal   ^i^orld.      Only:  Diotwina    smiled    confidently    and 

■  ^  J      awaited  the  proof  of  her  words. 

:Fack  rolled  the  cover  of  the  coffin,  and  there,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  Jips,  lay  the  j^Qung  hero  in  full  armor,  the  visor  raised 
and  upqiivhis  he^d^thT  wrtath  of  victory  made  of  the  myrtle 
bush  of  his  betri>Ac^  '^en  all  sanlc  upon  their  knees  and 
praised  God.    - .     .  ^  ^    -^ 

Diotwina  found  her^  happiness  in  fulfilling  her  own  and  her 
uncle's  vow.  She  remained  the  faithful  betrqthed  of  her  knight 
until  the  day  of  -her  death,  living  in  a  little  cottage  near  the 
chapel.  When  RicTiard  really  did  come  home  many  years 
later,  and  came  into  the  property,  which  the  old  people  had  left 
to  him  with  their  blessing,  he  enlarged  the  little  house  to  a 
beautiful  nunnery,  under  whose  protection  Sigebald's  chapel 
was  long  revered  as  a  place  of  sanctity  and  an  object  of  many 
pilgrimages. 
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THE  VENDEAN    MARRIAGE* 
By  Jules  Janin 


SO  you  have  never  heard  the  circumstances  of  Monsieur 
Baudelot  de  Dairvafs  marriage,  the  man  who  died  four 
years  ago,  and  was  so  mourned  by  his  wife  tliat  she  died  a 
week  later  herself,  good  lady?  Yet  it  is  a  story  wortli  telhiig. 
__It  happened  in  the  Vendee,  and  the  hero,  a  Vendean,  brave, 
young,  daring  and  of  fine  family,  died  tranquilly  in  his  bed 
without  ever  susjiecting  that  there  would  be  a  second  Vendee 
a  year  later. 

♦Translated  by  Jane  G.  Cooke,  from  the  French,  tor  SKort  Stories. 
Illustrations  by  Helen  Mailland  Armstrong. 


2  The  Vendean  Marriage 

Baudelot  de  Dairval  was  the  grandson  of  that  Caesar  Bau- 
delot  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, own  mother  of  the  regent  Louis  Philippe.  This  woman, 
who  has  thrown  such  contempt  on  the  greatest  names  of 
France,  could  not  help  praising  Caesar  de  Baudelot.  Saint- 
Simon,  skeptic  and  mocker,  but  good  fellow  withal,  also  spoke 
highly  of  him.  So  you'll  understand  that  bearing  such  a  name 
young  Henry  was  not  lost  to  report  in  the  first  Vendee,  to 
protest  arms  in  hand  against  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution. 
Baudelot  was  a  Vendean  simply  because  a  man  of  his  name 
and  nature  could  be  nothing  else.  He  fought  like  his  asso- 
ciates, neither  more  nor  less.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cathelmeau 
and  of  all  the  others.  He  took  part  in  those  battles  of  giants ; 
he  took  part  fighting  stoutly,  and  then  laughing  and  singing 
as  soon  as  he  no  longer  heard  the  cries  of  the  wounded.  What 
wars,  what  livid  tempests  were  ever  like  those?  But  it  is  not 
my  business  to  tell  again  the  story  so  often  told.  Nor  is  it  my 
business  or  yours  to  narrate  the  brave  deeds  of  Baudelot  de 
Dairval. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  one  day,  surprised  at  a  farm  by 
a  detachment  of  Blues,  Baudelot  unexpectedly  called  together 
his  troop.  "My  friends,"  said  he,  "this  farm  is  surrounded. 
You  must  all  escape !  Take  with  you  the  women  and  children. 
Rejoin  our  chief,  Cathelmeau.  As  for  me,  I'll  stay  and  defend 
the  gate.  I  certainly  can  hold  it  alone  for  ten  minutes.  Those 
three  thousand  out  there  would  massacre  us  all.  Good-by, 
good-by,  my  brave  fellows !  Don't  forget  me !  It's  my  turn 
to-day.    You'll  get  yourselves  killed  to-morrow !" 

In  those  exceptional  times  and  in  that  exceptional  war,  noth- 
ing seemed  astonishing.  Men  did  not  even  think  of  those 
rivalries  in  heroism  so  frequent  in  elegant  warfare.  In  such  a- 
struggle  of  extirmination  there  was  no  time  to  pose  for  sub- 
limity of  soul.  Heroism  was  quite  unaffected.  So  Baudelot's 
soldiers  judged  for  themselves  that  their  chief  spoke  sensibly, 
and  obeyed  as  simply  as  he  had  commanded.  They  withdrew 
by  the  roof,  taking  away  the  women  and  children.  Baudelot 
remained  at  the  door  making  noise  enough  for  forty,  harangu- 
ing, disputing  and  discharging  his  gun.  One  would  have 
thought  a  whole  regiment  ready  to  fire  was  stationed  there, 
and  the  Blues  held  themselves  on  the  alert.  Baudelot  re- 
mained on  the  defensive  as  long  as  he  had  any  voice.  But 
when  that  failed  and  he  thought  his  troop  must  have  reached 
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a  place  of  safety,  he  tired  of  the  warlike  feint.  He  felt  ill  at 
ease  at  thus  commanding  the  absent ;  and  keeping  quiet,  he 
merely  propped  up  the  door  as  it  was  shaken  from  outside. 
This  lasted  several  minutes,  then  the  door  cracked,  and  the 
Blues  began  to  fire  through  the  fissures.  Baudelot  was  not 
wounded,  and  as  his  meal  had  been  interrupted,  he  returned  to 
the  table  and  tranquilly  ate  some  bread  and  cheese,  and 
emptied  a  pitcher  of  country  wine,  think- 
ing meanwhile  that  this  was  his  last 
repast  1 

Finally  the  Blues  forced  the  door  and 
rushed  in.  It  took  them  some  minutes  to 
clear  away  obstructions,  and  to  recognize 
each  other  in  the  smoke  of  their  guns. 
These  soldiers  of  the  Republic  hunted 
eagerly  with  look  and  sword  for  the 
armed  troop  which  had  withstood  them  so 
long.  Judge  their  surprise  at  seeing  only  a 
tall,  very  handsome  young  man,  calmly 
eating  black  bread  moistened  with  wine. 
Dumb  with  astonishment  the  conquererB 
stopped  and  leaned  on  their  guns,  and 
thus  gave  Henri  Baudelot  time  to  swal- 
low his  last  mouthful. 

"To  your  health,  gentlemen  I"  he  said, 
hfting  his  glass  to  his  lips.  "The  garrison 
thanks  you  for  the  respite  you  have 
granted."  At  the  same  time  he  rose,  and 
going  straight  to  the  Captain,  said :  "Mon- 
sieur, I  am  the  only  person  in  this  house. 
I  am  quite  ready  for  death." 

Then  he  kept  quiet,  and  waited.  To  his  great  surprise  he 
was  not  shot  at  once.  Perhaps  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
recruits  so  little  exercised  as  to  delay  twenty-four  hours  before 
killing  a  man.  Perhaps  his  captors  were  moved  by  his  cool- 
ness and  fine  bearing,  and  were  ashamed  at  setting  three  hun- 
dred to  kill  one.  We  must  remember  that  in  that  sad  war  there 
were  French  feelings  on  both  sides. 

So  they  contented  themselves  with  tying  his  hands  and  lead- 
ing him,  closely  watched,  to  a  manor  on  the  outskirts  of 
Nantes,  which,  once  an  attractive  country-seat,  had  now  be- 
come a  kind  of  fortress.     Its  master  was  no  other  than  the 
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chief  of  the  Blues,  who  had  captured  Baudelot.  This  Breton, 
a  gentleman,  although  a  Blue,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
share  revolutionary  transports.  He  was  one  of  those  nobles 
so  heroic  to  their  own  injury,  who  renounced  in  a  day  for- 
tunes, coats  of  arms,  and  their  own  names,  forgetting  both 
what  they  had  promised  their  fathers  and  what  they  owed  to 
their  sons,  equally  oblivious  of  past  and  future,  and  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  present.  But  we  will  not  reproach  them, 
for  either  they  died  under  the  stroke  of  the  Revolution,  or 
lived  long  enough  to  see  that  all  their  sacrifices  were  vain. 

Baudelot  de  Dairval  was  confined  in  the  donjon,  or,  rather, 
in  the  pigeon-house  of  his  conqueror.  The  doves  had  been 
expelled  to  give  place  to  Chouan  captives.  Still  covered  with 
shining  slates,  still  surmounted  by  its  creaking  weather-cock, 
this  prison  had  retained  a  calm,  gracious  air,  and  it  had  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  bar  the  openings  by  which  the 
pigeons  came  and  went.  Much  as  ever,  a  little  straw  had  been 
added  to  the  usual  furniture. 

At  first  the  dovecote  of  a  country  manor  struck  him  as  a 
novel  prison.  He  decided  that  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  free 
he  would  compose  a  romance  upon  it,  with  a  guitar  accom- 
paniment. While  thus  thinking,  he  heard  a  violin  and  other 
instruments  playing  a  joyful  march.  By  piling  up  the  straw 
against  the  wall  and  leaning  on  it  with  his  elbow,  Baudelot 
could  look  out  of  one  of  the  openings.  He  saw  a  long  proces- 
sion of  young  men  and  pretty  women  in  white  gowns,  pre- 
ceded by  village  fiddlers,  and  all  merry  and  joyous.  As  it 
passed  at  the  foot  of  the  dovecote,  a  pretty  girl  looked  up  at- 
tentively. She  was  fair,  slender  and  dreamy-looking.  Baude- 
lot felt  that  she  knew  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  began  to  whistle 
the  air  of  Richard,  **In  an  Obscure  Tower,"  or  something  of 
the  kind.  For  this  young  man  was  versed  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
bats and  romances,  equally  skillful  with  sword  and  guitar,  an 
adept  at  horsemanship,  a  fine  dancer,  a  true  gentleman  of  wit 
and  sword,  such  as  are  manufactured  no  more. 

The  wedding  procession  passed,  or,  at  least,  if  not  a  wed- 
ding it  was  a  betrothal,  and  Baudelot  stopped  singing.  He 
heard  a  sound  at  his  prison  door;  some  one  entered. 

It  was  the  master  of  the  house  himself.  He  had  been  a 
Marquis  under  Capet,  now  he  called  himself  simply  Hamelin. 
He  was  a  Blue,  but  a  good  fellow  enough.  The  Republic  ruled 
him  body  and  soul ;  he  lent  his  sword  and  his  castle.     But  he 
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had  not  become  cruel  or  wicked  in  its  service.  The  morning 
of  this  very  day,  Captain  Hamelin,  for  so  he. had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Republic,  learning  that  some  Chouans  were  at 
his  farm,  had  headed  a  detachment  of  Blues  and  postponed  his 
betrothal.  You  know  how  he  had  seized  Baudelot.  As  soon 
as  the  Chouan  was  in  keeping  the  Captain  had  returned  to  his 
betrothal  feast,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  did  not  shoot  his 
prisoner  at  once  or  take  him  to  Nantes. 

Captain  Hamelin  was  not  so  thorough  a  Blue  as  to  have 
quite  forgotten  the  hospitable  old  customs  of  Bretagne  soil. 
Therefore,  while  his  friends  were  sitting  down  to  table,  he  felt 
it  incumbent  to  call  upon  his  captive. 

'*Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  monsieur?"  he  asked. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Baudelot,  bowing,  "I  should  like  the  use 
of  at  least  one  of  my  hands." 

**Your  hands  shall  be  unbound,  monsieur,"  answered 
Hamelin,  "if  you  will  promise  not  to  try  to  escape.  But  be- 
fore you  promise,  remember  that  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  you  will  surely  be  taken  to  Nantes." 

"And  shot  at  eight  o'clock  just  as  surely?"  asked  Baudelot. 

Captain  Hamelin  was  silent. 

"Very  well,  monsieur,"  said  Baudelot.  "Unbind  my  hands 
and  unless  I'm  delivered,  I  give  my  word  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  Christian  to  stay  here  like  a  pigeon  with  clipped  wings." 

Captain  Hamelin  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  prisoner's 
allusion,  and  untied  his  hands. 

"Now,"  said  Baudelot,  stretching  his  arms  like  a  man  stiff 
from  sleep,  "now,  monsieur,  I  thank  you,  and  am  truly  your 
servant  until  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  my  grati- 
tude does  not  last  longer!" 

Captain  Hamelin  said : 

"If  you  have  any  last  arrangements — ^a  will  to  make,  for  in- 
stance— I  will  send  you  writing  materials." 

He  was  touched,  for  he  was  not  a  Breton  for  nothing. 

Seeing  this,  Baudelot  took  his  hand. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  sadly,  "that  simple  word  'will' 
wounds  me  more  than  the  words  'death  at  Nantes !'  It  recalls 
that  all  my  friends  are  dead.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
bequeath  my  name,  my  sword,  my  love  and  my  hate,  and 
these  are  all  I  have  left.  Yet,  it  must  be  sweet  to  dispose  of  a 
fortune,  to  be  generous  even  beyond  the  tomb;  and  while 
writing  last  benefits,  to  imagine  the  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow 
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they  will  cause.    That  is  sweet  and  honorable,  isn't  it.  Captain? 
I  must  not  think  of  it." 

"I  will  send  you  some  dinner,"  said  Hamelin.  "This  is  my 
day  of  betrothal,  and  my  table  is  better  provided  than  usual. 
My  fiancee  herself  shall  serve  you,  monsieur." 

In  one  of  the  highest  apertures  of  his  cage,  Baudelot  saw  a 

daisy  which  had  been  sown  there  by  one  of  the  first  occupants 

of  the  dovecote.     The  pretty  flower  swayed  joyously  in  the 

wind,  and  he  gathered  it  and  offered  it 

to  the  Captain. 

"It  is  our  custom  at  home.  Captain,  to 
offer  the  bride  a  gift.  Be  so  good  as  to 
give  yours  this  little  flower,  which  has 
blossomed  in  my  domain.  And  now, 
good-night.  I  have  kept  you  from  your 
loves  long  enough.  May  God  remember 
your  kindness  toward  me!  Good-by, 
Best  wishes !  Send  me  some  supper,  for 
I'm  hungry  and  need  rest." 

And  they  separated  with  friendly 
looks. 

Dinner  was  brought  the  young  Ven- 

dean  by  a  pretty  Breton  girl  with  white 

teeth,  rosy  lips  and  the  pensive  air  which 

befitted  a  shy  country  maiden,  who  had 

already  seen  so  many  proscripts.      She 

served  him  zealously,  and  gave  him  no 

peace  if  he  did  not  eat  of  this  or  that 

dish,  drink  tliis  or  that  wine.     It  was  a 

magnificent  repast.     The  dovecote  grew 

fragrant.     It  was  almost  like  the  time 

when  the  winged  occupants  of  the  tower 

gathered  crumbs  from  the  feast.    As  the 

girl  was  pouring  champagne,  Baudelot  said  to  her : 

"What  is  your  name,  my  child?" 

"My  name  is  Marie,"  she  answered. 

"The  same  as  my  cousin's,"  went  on  the  young  man;  "and 
how  old  are  you,  Marie?" 
"Seventeen  years,"  said  Marie. 

"The  age  of  my  cousin,"  said  Baudelot,  and  as  he  thought 
of  his  pretty  cousin  butchered  by  the  executioner,  his  heart 
almost  failed  him.     But  he  blushed  to  weep  before  this  child 
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in  whose  eyes  tears  were  gathering,  and  as  he  could  not  speak, 
he  held  out  his  glass.  But  the  glass  was  full,  and  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  the  champagne  sparkled  joyously,  for  wine 
sparkled  and  spring  bloomed  even  during  the  Terror.  Seeing 
that  his  glass  was  full  Baudelot  said : 

"You  have  no  glass,  Marie?" 

"I  am  not  thirsty,"  said  Marie. 

"Oh !"  said  Baudelot,  "this  bright  wine  does  not  like  to  be 
drunk  by  a  man  alone.  It  is  convivial  by  nature,  and  rejoices 
to  be  among  boon  companions.  It  is  the  great  support  of  the 
Fraternity  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  my  poor  Marie, 
and  which  men  really  comprehend  so  little.  Be  friendly ;  dip 
your  lips  in  my  glass,  my  pretty  Breton,  if  you  would  have  me 
drink  champagne  once  more  before  I  die,"  and  he  lifted  the 
glass  to  Marie's  lips.  She  held  them  out,  but  at  the  words,  "to 
die,"  her  heart  overflowed,  and  copious  tears  rolled  into  the 
joyous  wine. 

"To  your  health,  Marie!"  said  Baudelot,  and  drank  both 
wine  and  tears. 

Just  then  they  heard  the  horn,  the  hautboys  and  the  violins. 

"What's  that?"  said  the  young  man  setting  down  his  glass. 
"God  bless  me,  it's  a  ball  I" 

"Alas !"  said  Marie,  "alas !  yes,  it's  a  ball.  My  young  mis- 
tress did  not  want  dancing,  but  her  lover  and  her  fathei  in- 
sisted.   She  is  very  unhappy  this  evening." 

"Oh  1"  said  the  young  Vendean,  "my  good  Marie,  if  you  are 
as  kind  as  I  think,  you'll  do  something  for  me !  Go,  run,  fly, 
tell  your  mistress  that  Count  Baudelot  de  Dairval,  Colonel  of 
Light  Horse,  requests  permission  to  pay  her  his  respects.  Or, 
no ;  find  my  host,  not  his  bride,  and  tell  him  that  his  prisoner  is 
very  dull,  that  the  noise  of  the  ball  will  prevent  his  sleeping, 
that  the  night  will  be  long  and  cold,  that  it's  a  charity  to  snatch 
an  unhappy  young  man  from  the  sad  thoughts  of  his  last  night, 
that  I  beg  him,  in  heaven's  name,  to  let  me  attend  his  ball. 
Tell  him  he  has  my  word  of  honor  not  to  try  to  escape.  Tell 
him  all  that,  Marie ;  and  tell  him  whatever  else  comes  into  your 
heart  and  mind.  Speak  loud  enough  for  your  mistress  to  hear 
and  be  interested ;  and,  thanks  to  you,  Marie,  I'm  sure  he  will 
yield.  Then,  child,  if  I  am  invited,  send  me  your  master's 
valet.  Tell  him  to  bring  me  clean  linen  and  powder.  There 
must  be  some  powder  still  left  in  the  castle.  Tell  him  to  bring 
me  one  of  his  master's  coats,  and  get  them  to  lend  me  my 
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sword  just  for  the  evening.  I  will  not  unsheath  it.  So,  Marie, 
go,  child !"  And  the  prisoner  hurried  her  off  and  held  her  back 
in  a  way  to  mSke  one  both  laugh  and  cry. 

A  few  minutes  later  Captain  Hamelin's  valet  appeared  in 
the  dovecote.  He  was  a  good  old  fellow,  faithful  to  powder 
and  to  all  the  old  customs.  Although  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pal council  he  was  an  honest  man,  devoted  to  Monsieur  Robes- 
pierre only  because  he  alone  in  all  republican  France  had 
dared  to  continue  powder,  rufHes  and  embroidered  vests. 

He  brought  a  complete  suit,  which  Captain  Hamelin  had 
ordered  when  younger  and  a  Marquis,  to  visit  the  court  and 
see  the  King  when  there  was  a  court  and  a  King.  This  suit 
was  very  rich  and  handsome,  the  linen  very  white,  the  shoes 
very  fine.  Baudelot's  host  had  forgotten  nothing,  not  even  tht 
perfumes  and  cosmetics  of  an  old-time  Marquis.  Baudelot 
confided  his  head  to  the  valet,  who  adorned  it  complaisantly, 
not  without  profound  sighs  of  regret.  Baudelot  was  young 
and  handsome,  but  had  not  been  groomed  for  some  time. 
Therefore  when  he  saw  himself  dressed,  curled  and  fresh 
shaven,  his  eyes  animated  by  a  good  meal  and  by  the  music  in 
the  distance,  he  could  not  help  smiling  with  self-content  and 
recalling  his  beautiful  nights  at  the  "bal  masque"  and  at  the 
opera  with  the  Count  de  Mirabeau. 

He  lacked  only  his  sword,  which  was  given  him  at  the 
door  with  a  reminder  of  his  promise.  It  was  night  when  he 
crossed  the  garden  to  the  ballroom. 

All  the  most  beautiful  republican  ladies  of  the  province  were 
there.  But  you  know  women  are  not  so  revolutionary  that 
they  do  not  feel  aristocratic  sympathy  for  a  young  and  hand- 
some gentleman  who  is  to  be  shot  on  the  morrow. 

To  return  to  our  story.  The  betrothal  ball  had  begun.  The 
fiancee  was  Mademoiselle  de  Mailly,  grandniece  of  the  beauti- 
ful De  Mailly  so  beloved  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  was 
a  sad  young  blonde,  evidently  unhappy  at  dancing  and  marry- 
ing in  that  period  of  proscription.  She  was  one  of  those  strong 
spirits  which  seem  weak  until  a  certain  fatal  hour  has  sounded, 
when  apparent  weakness  becomes  invincible  energy.  The 
heroine  replaces  the  little  girl,  and  the  ruins  of  a  whole  world 
could  not  intimidate  her,  who,  until  then,  trembled  at  the  least 
sign  of  displeasure. 

Eleanor  de  Mailly  was  then  very  dejected.  The  friends  of 
her  childhood  imitated  her  silence  and  despondency.     Never 
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before  was  Eretagne  feast  so  gloomy.  Nothing  went  as  it 
should,  neither  dance  nor  dancers,  and  there  was  general  lack 
of  ease.  The  young  men  did  not  even  try  to  please  the  pretty 
girls,  and  when  the  ball  had  scarcely  begun  every  one  wished 
it  would  end. 

Suddenly  the  door  into  the  great  hall  opened,  and  every  one 
looked  that  way.    There  entered  a  pretty  court  gentleman,  a 


lost  type,  a  handsome  officer,  smiling  and  well  dressed.  He 
had  the  dress  and  elegant  bearing  of  court.  This  apparition 
was  in  charming  contrast  with  the  dullness  of  the  gathering. 
.  The  men  and  women  who  were  bluest  at  heart,  were  delighted 
to  find  with  them  this  remnant  of  the  old  French  society  so 
suddenly  blotted  out,  alas!    And,  indeed,  it  was  charming  to 
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see  this  young  proscript,  whom  death  on  the  morrow  awaited, 
entering  into  this  republican  company,  recalling  its  gayety, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  to  be  agreeable  and  please  the 
ladies,  faithful  to  the  end  to  his  calling  of  French  gentleman ! 

His  entrance  took  only  a  minute.  Once  in  the  room,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  ball  and  went  to  invite  the  first  woman 
he  saw.  It  was  the  blonde  girl  whom  he  had  noticed  in  the 
garden.  She  accepted  without  hesitation,  remembering  that 
republican  death,  the  most  unpleasant  of  all  deaths,  was  offer- 
ing her  partner  a  bloody  hand.  When  the  men  saw  Baudelot 
dancing,  doomed  as  he  was,  they  blushed  at  their  own  lack  of 
ardor.  All  the  women  were  invited  to  dance  at  once,  and  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  see  Baudelot  nearer.  So,  thanks  to  the  vic- 
tim, the  ball  grew  really  gay. 

Baudelot  heartily  shared  this  convulsive  pleasure.  His  smile 
was  not  forced;  his  dance  was  light  and  graceful.  He  alone 
was  genuinely  entertained.  The  others  amused  themselves  in 
very  terror,  and  became  almost  ddirious  at  sight  of  this  beau- 
tiful youth,  who  was  king  of  the  fete  far  more  than  the  bride- 
groom. Animated  by  such  passion,  terror  and  bloody  interest, 
the  ball  took  possession  of  all.  Baudelot  was  everywhere, 
saluting  old  ladies  like  the  King  of  France,  and  young  ones 
with  joy  and  admiration,  talking  to  men  in  the  mad  language 
of  youth  and  of  nature  mixed  with  wit. 

The  more  he  yielded  to  this  frank  and  natural  gayety,  the 
more  he  forgot  that  the  night  was  advancing  with  frightful 
rapidity.  And  the  later  it  grew  the  more  the  women  trembled 
in  their  hearts  at  the  thought  he  must  really  die,  for  they  were 
near  the  epoch  of  old  French  honor,  which  made  Baudelot's 
presence  at  the  ball  the  sign  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 
They  knew  his  word  bound  him  faster  than  iron  chains  could 
have  done.  They  knew  that  both  Baudelot  and  Hamelin  were 
doing  right.  Baudelot's  pleasure  did  no  wrong  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  As  you  may  imagine,  then,  looks  and 
smiles  were  very  tender,  and  more  than  one  sigh  escaped  at 
sight  of  the  handsome  proscript.  As  for  him,  drunk  with  suc- 
cess, he  had  never  been  so  full  of  love  and  passion.  So  when 
he  went  to  dance  for  the  third  time  with  the  queen  of  the  ball, 
the  blonde  fiancee,  he  felt  her  little  hand  trembling  and  trem- 
bled in  his  turn. 

For  when  he  glanced  at  her  she  was  pale  and  exhausted. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Eleanor?"  he  asked.     "What  is  the 
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matter,  madame?  Out  of  pity  for  your  partner,  do  not  tremble 
and  grow  so  pale !" 

Then  turning  toward  the  window  curtains  which  were  mov- 
ing to  the  dance  music,  she  pointed  out  the  dawning  light. 

"It  is  morning,"  she  said. 

"Ah,  well!"  said  Baudelot,  "what  does  it  matter?    It  is 


morning.  I  have  passed  the  most  beautiful  night  of  my  life.  I 
have  seen  you  and  loved  you  and  been  able  to  tell  you  I  love 
you,  for  you  know  the  dying  don't  lie.  And  now,  good-by, 
Eleanor,  good-by !  Be  happy  and  accept  the  blessing  of  the 
Chouan !" 
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It  was  the  custom  in  Brittany  at  the  end  of  the  last  square 
dance  to  kiss  the  lady  on  the  forehead.  The  dance  finished, 
Baudelot  pressed  his  lips  to  Eleanor's  brow.  She  grew  faint 
and  stood  motionless,  her  brow  supported  by  his  lips.  Then 
she  recovered  herself  and  Baudelot  led  her  to  a  seat.  She 
made  him  sit  down  beside  her  and  said : 

** Listen,  you  must  go.  Listen,  they  are  Harnessing  the 
horses  to  take  you  to  Nantes.  Listen,  in  two  hours  you  will 
be  dead.  Fly,  then !  If  you  wish,  I  will  go  with  you.  Then 
they  will  say  you  fled  out  of  love,  not  from  fear.  Listen,  if 
you  will  not  escape  alone,  or  with  me,  I  will  throw  myself 
under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  and  you  will  pass  over  my 
broken  body!" 

She  said  this  in  a  low  tone,  without  looking  at  him,  and 
almost  smiling,  as  though  speaking  of  another  ball. 

Baudelot  did  not  listen,  but  he  looked  at  her  with  a  joy  in 
his  heart  such  as  he  had  never  before  felt. 

"How  I  love  her!"  he  said  to  himself.  He  answered: 
"You  know  very  well  that  is  impossible,  Eleanor.  Oh,  yes; 
if  I  was  free,  you  should  have  no  husband  but  me,  but  I  do 
not  belong  either  to  myself  or  to  you.  So  good-by,  beautiful 
angel,  and  if  you  love  me  give  me  back  the  wild  flower  I  sent 
you  from  my  prison.  Give  it  back,  Eleanor.  The  little  flower 
has  been  on  your  breast,  it  will  help  me  to  die." 

At  that  moment  Eleanor  looked  like  death.  There  was  a 
solemn  silence.  The  music  had  stopped,  and  daylight  was 
filling  the  room. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  noise  of  horses  and  riders.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  Nantes,  and  all  the  women  moved 
spontaneously  to  protect  Baudelot  with  their  bodies,  but  his 
own  soldiers  appeared  to  deliver  him.  They  were  in  the  gar- 
den ;  they  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  crying : 

"Baudelot!     Baudelot!" 

They  were  astonished  enough  to  find  their  young  leader, 
not  loaded  with  irons,  but  surrounded  by  handsomely 
dressed  ladies  and  himself  adorned  as  they  had  never  beheld 
him. 

Baudelot's  first  question  was : 

"Gentlemen,  did  you  enter  the  pigeon-house?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "Tliat's  where  we  began.  Captain. 
Neither  you  nor  the  pigeons  will  find  it  again.  The  pigeon- 
house  is  torn  down." 
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"Then,"  said  Baudelot,  drawing  his  sword,  "I  am  released 
from  my  word.    Thanks,  my  brave  fellows  1" 

Then  he  took  off  his  hat. 

"Madame,"  he  said  very  gently,  "receive  the  humble  grati- 
tude of  the  captive." 

He  asked  for  a  carriage. 

"One  is  already  harnessed,  Captain,"  said  one  of  his  sol- 
diers. "The  owner  of  the  house  tells  us  it  was  to  take  you 
to  Nantes." 

Just  then  Baudelot  noticed  Hamelin  bound  with  the  fetters 
he  himself  had  worn. 

"Service  for  service.  Captain,"  he  said;  "only,  instead  of 
untying  your  cords,  allow  me  to  cut  them.  No  one  shall 
wear  them  again." 

Then,  as  he  saw  Eleanor  recovering  herself,  he  continued : 

"Captain  Hamelin,  this  period  of  civil  war  and  spilled  blood 
is  too  sad  for  betrothals.  One  can't  tell  whether  there  will  be 
prisoners  to  watch  in  the  morning  or  enemies  to  receive  in 
the  evening.  Postpone  your  marriage,  I  beg  of  you.  See, 
your  fiancee  herself  wishes  you  to  do  so.  My  noble  young 
lady,  allow  the  poor  Chouan  to  escort  you  back  to  your 
home  at  Mailly,  will  you  not?" 

And  soon  all  the  young  Chouans  galloped  away,  rejoicing 
to  have  delivered  their  Captain,  and  glorious  in  the  rising 
sun.  Poor  fellows,  they  had  so  little  time  left,  most  of  them, 
for  the  sunshine! 

There  are  men  who  seem  immortal  whatever  they  do. 
Baudelot  de  Dairval  was  not  killed,  although  he  did  not  leave 
the  Vendee  for  an  hour.  When  his  country  was  less  inun- 
dated with  blood  he  married  Eleanor  de  Mailly,  and  Captain 
Hamelin  witnessed  the  wedding  contract. 


PIERRON'S   GIFT* 
By  Jean  Rameau 


IN  the  auliimn,  when  the  Pyrenees  begin  to  wrap  themselves 
in  snow,  the  shepherds  leave  the  mountains  of  Beam  with 
their  shivering  flocks,  their  Jazy  old  donkeys,  and  their  shaggy 
dogs,  say  good-by  to  their  wives,  kiss  the  little  on^,  and  go 
singing  away  toward  the  plains  of  the  Adour,  where  the  pas- 
tures are  always  green  and  the  sunshine  always  kind. 

And  toward  St.  Michael's  the  country  folk  of  Landes  see 
them  coming  lazily  along,  folded  in  their  rough  red  capes, 
through  the  broad  white  roads  shaded  with  dying  platane 
trees. 

The  mountaineers  enter  into  parley  with  the  planters,  and 

*Translated  by   Katharine  Bagg,   from  the   French,    for    Short 
Stories.     Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Walcott. 
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soon  the  flocks  are  feeding  at  will  in  the  meadows,  and  their 
owners  being  housed  and  fed  by  the  people  of  the  valley,  to 
whom  is  given  in  return  a  part  of  the  milk,  a  pair  of  g^eat 
woolen  stockings  for  the  master  of  the  house,  and  a  pair  of 
knitted  mittens  for  the  mistress. 

This  lasts  until  the  sowing  of  the  grain  early  in  May. '  Then 
the  sheep  begin  to  bleat  strangely,  the  donkey  brays  impa- 
tiently, the  dog  gazes  at  the  distant  Pyrenees,  and  some  fine 
morning,  as  the  swallows  are  returning,  the  flocks  instinctively 
take  the  road  toward  the  blue  peak  of  Ossau,  back  through 
the  lovely  white  roads,  where  the  platanes  are  flaunting  Iheir 
first  fresh  leaves. 

Each  parish  in  the  valley  has  the  same  shepherds,  who  re- 
turn to  winter  in  the  same  farmhouses  each  autumn,  perhaps 
a  little  more  bent  and  a  bit  whiter,  and  sometimes  the  planter 
who  has  expected  an  old  man  will  see  a  young  fellow  guiding 
the  flock,  who  stares  at  him,  and  tells  him  between  two  coup- 
lets of  his  song  that  hfe  father,  the  former  shepherd,  died 
**down  there"  on  the  mountain  at  St.  Louis'  or  St.  John's. 

A  pretty  girl  was  busy  shaking  the  chestnut  tree  which  stood 
before  a  white  house  one  day  early  in  October,  when  she  saw 
a  large  flock  of  sheep  approaching,  led  by  a  sturdy  donkey. 

"  *He,'  beautiful  lady !"  shouted  a  little  shepherd  who  was 
just  visible  behind  the  beast's  ears.  "Would  you  tell  me  how 
to  find  the  farmhouse  of  La  Ribere?" 

'*This  is  the  place,"  answered  the  young  girl. 

"I  might  have  known  it  I    My  flock  took  the  road  by  them-  , 
selves.    Well,  lady,  I  am  Pierron,  the  son  of  your  old  shepherd, 
Mathias,  who  died  on  St.  Lawrence's." 

"Very  well,  Pierron,  come  this  way.  I  will  take  you  to  my 
father." 

Pierron  was  received  in  the  farmhouse  of  La  Ribere  as  his 
father  had  been,  and  the  sheep  began  to  graze  in  the  familiar 
pastures,  with  the  well-known  horizon,  on  the  same  grass 
whose  fragrance  was  so  sweet  to  them. 

He  was  a  nice  little  fellow,  this  Pierron.  He  was  small  and 
dark,  and  sang  in  a  fresh  voice,  which  the  echoes  seemed  to 
love.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty,  but  he  knew  many  inter- 
esting stories,  which  were  very  entertaining  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  to  the  daughter  of  the  farm — ^pretty  Maria  de  la 
Ribere.  And  Maria,  a  little  creature,  all  smiles,  whose  eyes 
seemed  soft  as  the  light  of  the  moon  to  the  young  men  of  the 
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valley,  loved  to  hear  Pierron  tell  stories  of -the  were-wolf  and 
sorceries  and  spells  cast  upon  people  through  effigies.  She 
loved,  too,  to  hear  him  praise  the  valley  of  the  Ossau  and  the 
blue  mountains,  with  their  lacy  white  tops,  which  he  climbed 
in  his  childhood,  and  she  loved  still  more  the  beautiful  mit- 
tens he  knit  for  her  at  Christmas,  and  the  fat  little  lamb  he 
gave  her  the  day  she  was  eighteen. 


And  it  was  with  great  sadness  that  Pierron  discovered  some 
tiny  white  flowers  on  a  cherry  tree  one  eveningi 

Spring  came.  The  sheep  began  to  bleat  in  the  warm 
meadows  where  the  daisies  were  in  bloom.  The  donkey 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  looked  toward  the  peak  of  Ossau, 

"May  you  be  with  God,  Maria!"  said  Pierron,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  country.    "I  must  go  away  again." 


r 
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Maria  bent  her  head  a  little  and  grew  very  pink. 

Then  Pierron  took  her  fingers  and  looked  down  at  the  point 
of  his  sabots. 

** Maria,  if  you  have  the  same  sentiments  for  me  which  I 
have  for  you,  we  can  be  married  next  spring.  I  love  you  very 
much,  and  I  wish  I  could  take  you  down  there  on  the  foot  of 
that  round  mountain,  where  I  have  a  good  mother,  who  would 
love  you,  too.  We  are  not  very  rich,  but" — here  his  voice 
lowered — "I  can  give  a  fortune  to  the  person  I  love." 

**Now,  Pierron,  how  would  you  do  that?"  said  Maria,  rais- 
ing her  eyes. 

"Well,  I  have  an  uncle  who  was  as  poor  as  we  are  once.  He 
has  bought  a  house  now  every  year  for  twenty  years,  and  no- 
body has  ever  been  sick  in  his  family.  I  know  a  servant  of 
ours  who  never  inherited  anything,  and  saved  20,000  francs  in 
a  few  years,  and  his  wife  has  the  finest  children  in  the  country." 

'*What  do  you  mean,  Pierron?" 

"Well,  my  uncle  and  this  man  of  ours  carry  the  sting  of  a 
snake,  and  it  brings  them  good  luck." 

"That  brings  good  luck — the  sting  of  a  snake?" 

"Yes ;  the  sting  of  a  certain  kind,  which  I  know  about." 

"Why  don't  you  carry  one?" 

''Because  to  have  good  luck  one  must  carry  it  without  know- 
ing it — some  one  else  must  put  it  in  one's  clothes.  So  my  aunt 
hid  the  sting  of  a  snake  in  my  uncle's  belt,  and  the  wife  of  oui 
servant  slipped  one  of  them  into  her  husband's  shirt.  At  our 
house  on  Sundays,  when  the  men  play  ten-pins  or  bowis  for 
money,  their  wives  put  a  sting  in  their  pockets  and  pretend 
not  to  be  doings  anything  at  all,  and  if  their  husbands  do  not 
see  them  they  always  win." 

Maria  did  not  dare  to  smile  at  the  little  shepherd.  She  be- 
lieved herself  in  a  great  many  mysterious  things  of  which  the 
old  country  women  had  told  her  in  whispers  as  they  crossed 
themselves. 

"Well,  then.  Mademoiselle  Maria,  if  you  will  think  about 
what  I  have  said  this  summer?" 

"I  will  think  kbout  it,  Pierron." 

The  air  was  soft,  the  fields  were  full  of  robins,  the  apple 
trees  were  strewing  the  fresh  young  grass  with  flowers.  The 
sheep,  after  some  aimless  manoeuvring,  ranged  themselves  in 
a  column  and  went  down  the  road  of  the  Platanes.  Pierron 
was  gone. 
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For  a  long  time  Maria  stood  motionless  under  the  chestnut 
trees,  and  saw  the  fading  figure  of  the  Utile  shepherd  turn 
around  toward  her.  For  a  long  time  she  could  hear  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep,  then  she  thought  she  saw  the  donkey's  back 


upon  the  crest  of  the  hill — then  she  saw  only  the  dim  blue 
mountains. 

And  when  Pierron  returned  to  La  Ribere  the  next  autumn 
the  kindly  glow  in  Maria's  great  eyes  was  there  no  longer. 
Young  girls  in  the  valley,  like  young  girls  in  the  mountain. 
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without  doubt,  sometimes  admire  a  tall  strong  fellow  who 
earns  200  francs  a  month  in  a  large  city  more  than  a  slip  of  a 
shepherd,  whose  only  possessions  are  the  stings  of  a  snake  in 

his   belt.     That  is   why   Maria   de   la   Ribere   has  .■ 

promised  her  hand  during  the  summer  to  a  hand- 
some countryman,  the  lucky  Joseph  de  Tauzia,  who 
was  the  coachman  of  a  rich  gentleman  in  Bordeaux, 
and  who  promised  to  take  Maria  to  the  city  when 
they  were  married,  Maria  being  previously  bedecked 
with  ribbons  and  jewelry,  of  course. 
Pierron's  songs  were  sad  that  winter. 
But  the  shepherd  was  a  kindly  sort  of  fellow,  who 
never  wished  any  one  ill. 

So  he  gave  a  pair  of  beautiful  white  mittens  to 
Maria  as  he  had  the  winter  before,  and  some  fine 
brown  stockings  to  the  farmer,  and  offered  his  fattest 
and  curliest  lamb  to  the  young  girl  on  her  nineteenth 
birthday.    He  greeted  the  magnificent  Joseph  with 
respsct — that  elegant  coachman  of  Bordeaux — when  he  came 
to  pay  court  to  his  intended  during  the  carnival,  and  Maria 
never  heard  an  unkind  word  from  the  lips  of  the  shepherd,  nor 
saw  a  spark  of  malice  in  her  old  lover's  eyes. 

But  Pierron   had   forgotten   how   to   tell   his   entertaining 
stories  of  the  winter  before.    He  had  forgotten  how  to  enjoy 
the  delicious  chestnuts,  perfumed  with  a  figleaf,  which  Maria 
offered   him   with   an    indif- 
ferent   hand   as   she   offered 
them   to   every   one   else   in 
the    house.      The    shepherd 
watched  the  young  girl  from 
I  a  distance  without  speaking 
'  a   word,  an<l    if    Maria   sur- 
prised  him   he   lowered   his 
eyes,  said    "good-night"    to 
his  host,  then  went  to  his  bed 
beside  the  sheep  in  the  barn, 
where    he    could    hear    the 
gentle  breathing  of  the  whole  Hock, 

One  day  Maria  came  out  into  the  field  to  speak  with  Pier- 
ron. The  spring  sun  was  warm.  The  poplar  buds  were  burst- 
ing in  the  breeze — all  the  country  folk  were  plowing  for  the 
sowing  time. 
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"Pierron,  I  am  going  to  be  married  in  three  weeks,  the  first 
Thursday  in  May.  If  you  wish  to  do  me  a  pleasure,  you  will 
stay  until  the  wedding  and  be  one  of  my  bridesmen." 

"Oh,  many  thanks,  Mistress  Maria,"  he  stammered,  "but  I 
think  I  cannot  stay  so  late.  My  sheep  will  feel  the  spring  com- 
ing before  your  wedding,  and  when  they  wish  to  go  I  must 
follow  them." 

He  did  not  go  the  next  week^  however,  as  he  had  told  every 
one  he  would.  Several  times  he  packed  his  clothes  and  washed 
his  donkey  for  the  great  journey;  but  he  could  not  seem  to 
leave.  It  was  a  sheep  who  fell  ill,  or  a  lamb  lost  on  the  heaths, 
which  must  be  found  before  he  could  return  to  the  mountain. 
Little  by  little  the  days  grew  warmer.  The  first  of  the  grass- 
hoppers had  begun  to  chirp.  The  locusts  filled  the  bushes,  and 
one  day  during  a  storm  Pierron  saw  a  long  viper  crawling  by 
the  edge  of  a  brook.    The  wedding  day  came. 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  you  scamp !" 

It  was  the  coachman  of  Bordeaux,  the  splendid  Joseph,  all 

in  black,  who  spoke  this  as  he  suddenly  came  upon  Pierron  in 

the  bridal  chamber,  on  the  wedding  morning. 
"Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  there !" 
Pierron  was  caught.     He  quickly  thrust  something  like  a 

needle  case  into  his  pocket  and  reddened  as  he  looked  at  the 

bridegroom. 
A  cloak  of  Maria's  was  lying  on  a  chair.     The  shepherd 

seemed  to  have  been  handling  it,  and  stepped  over  quickly  as 

if  to  hide  it. 

"Here,  you  rogue,  will  you  get  out  of  here?" 

Joseph  suspected  the  shepherd  of  some  theft.     Pierron  saw 

the  suspicion  in  the  coachman's  eyes. 

"I  have  not  been  stealing!"  he  cried,  trembling.    "I  swear 

that  I  have  not  been  stealing." 

"What  were  you  doing  then?    Answer  me!" 

The  little  shepherd   cast   a   look   of  reproach   at   Maria's 

fiance. 

"I  want  to  know  what  you  have  been  doing  in  this  room  1" 
"I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Pierron ;  "no,  I  cannot  tell." 
The  coachman  made  a  threatening  move  toward  Pierron, 

who  stood  trembling  and  twisting  his  cap  in  his  hand.    Then 

he  took  him  by  the  ear  and  sent  him  flying  out  with  a  savage 

kick. 
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"Get  out  of  here,  you  rascal — you  jail-bird !" 

And  Joseph  lost  no  time  in  telling  of  the  occurrence  to  his 
intended. 

Maria  was  all  in  white.  Her  godmother  was  finishing  her 
toilet  before  a  mirror.  The  bride  was  so  lovely  that  the  guests 
were  standing  speechless  looking  at  her  with  their  eyes  and 
mouths  wide  open,  as  they  would  gaze  at  the  sun.  The  wed- 
ding party  was  about  to  leave. 

When  Maria  heard  this  story  from  the  man,  who  in  an  hour 
would  be  her  husband,  she  went  swiftly  to  her  room.  The 
wardrobe  door  was  half  open,  and  her  cloak  was  thrown  on  a 
chair.  She  grew  very  pale.  She  examined  the  cloak  quickly, 
and  under  the  lining,  where  there  was  a  ragged  unfinished  cut, 
she  discovered  a  white  paper,  and  in  this  paper  was  something 
black  and  long  and  fine,  ending  in  a  fork.  A  sting !  She  laid  the 
cloak  on  a  chair ;  she  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  making  a  de- 
tour so  that  no  one  could  see  her,  she  went  toward  the  barn. 
She  heard  the  sheep  bleating.  She  found  the  little  shepherd 
with  his  eyes  all  red,  tying  his  clothes  in  his  red  cape. 

And  then,  all  white  in  the  midst  of  the  white  sheep,  she,  who 
perhaps  had  never  caressed  a  man  before,  went  straight  to 
Pierron  and  kissed  him; 

And  the  little  shepherd  closed  his  eyes. 

"You  found  it!"  he  stammered.    "All  the  worse!    I  wanted 


to  hide  it.  Now  it  has  lost  its  power.  I  will  never  come  here 
again.    May  you  be  with  God,  Maria!" 

And  he  was  gone.  The  sunshine  was  gentle.  Down  from 
the  Platane  road  Pierron  turned  to  watch  the  bride  cross  the 
green  fields  to  the  church. 

Then  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  he  could  still  see  the 
farmhouse  of  La  Ribere,  he  stopped  to  listen  to  Che  bridal  bells. 

And  crossing  himself,  he  joined  his  flock,  his  donkey,  his 
dog  and  went  on  toward  the  dim  blue  mountains. 


THE   REJECTED   STORY* 
By  Charles  Frederick  Holder 


HE  first  snowflakes  of  winter  were  drift- 
ing down  into  London  streets,  gathering 
timidly  in  little  groups,  scurrying  around 
comers  at  the   slightest   bidding   of   the 
night    wind    and    contrasting    strangely 
with  the  dark,  murky  atmosphere.     The 
storm,  the  inclement  night,  rendered  the  interiors  of  the  great 
city  more  cheerfnl  and  inviting,  and  in  all  London  no  fire- 
place crackled  forth  a  louder  welcome,  no  room  gave  evi- 
dence of  greater  cheer,  than  did  the  simg  dining-room  of  the 
old   Gridiron   Inn  on   this   very  night  in   the   year   of   Her 
Majesty  1889.    It  was  still  early.    There  was  half  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  tall  clock,   before  all  the  guests  were  due. 
Trevelyan   and   De    Force   were   the   first   comers,  and   the 
former  was  standing  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire,  back  to  it, 
with  hands  behind  him,  grasping  the  grateful  warmth,  while 
the  latter  sat  in  his  accustomed  seat,  the  tall,  old-fashioned 
settle  that  fitted  fairly  into  the  huge  place,  watching  the  em- 
bers with  eager  fancy. 

"I  hope  Sir  John  will  not  fail  us  to-night,"  said  De  Force, 
"No  fear  of  that,"  replied  Trevelyan.  "He  told  me  only 
yesterday  that  he  was  inspired  by  your  story  of  John  Drury 
and  his  detail,  who,  by  the  way,  has  mysteriously  disap- 
peared— murdered,  it  is  feared,  by  the  Parsees — and  is  going 
to  bring  a  story-teller  himself." 

"Good!"  responded  De  Force.  "I  shall  enjoy  it  ot  all 
things.  In  my  business  we  are  always  hearing  impossible 
stories  of  people  whose  object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  convince 
us  that  they  are  true  when  it  might  just  as  well  serve  their 

•Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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purpose  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  fiction  of  the  basest 
sort.  Why,  this  very  day  I  had  a  caller  who  unfolded  a  stoxy 
so  preposterous,  yet  so  clever,  that  while  I  rejected  the  story 
I  invited  him  to  join  us  this  evening,  thinking  that  it  would 
please  you.  I  cannot  use  the  story,  as  we  make  the  claim 
that  we  publish  in  our  magazine  nothing  but  facts ;  but  I  shall 
g^ve  him  a  letter  to  Ruthvern,  who  will  buy  it  with  avidity. 
Here  he  is  now,"  as  a  servant  announced,  "Mr.  Holtonia." 

Following  the  announcement  a  tall,  dark-haired  man,  not 
over  forty,  with  a  perceptible  limp,  walked  in,  and  was  cor- 
dially greeted  by  De  Force  and  introduced  to  Trevelyan.  He 
did  not  appear  like  the  conventional  writer,  and  it  was  a  mys- 
tery to  his  listeners  why  he  was  desirous  to  sell  an  article  to 
the  magazine,  when  he  mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
that  he  was  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  buying  several 
steamers  to  extend  a  transportation  line  from  South  America 
to  England.  It  was  certainly  an  anqmaly — a  possible  million- 
aire selling  magazine  articles. 

McLise  and  Herndon  now  joined  the  group,  and  a  few 
moments  later  Sir  John  Lennox  was  warmly  greeted. 

"I  must  apologize  for  my  guest,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "who 
possibly  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  late,  as,  at  my  request, 
he  has  gone  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  for  some 
specimens  with  which  he  will  illustrate  the  remarkable  story 
he  will  relate.  It  is  a  state  secret,"  added  the  scientist,  "but 
*  he  has  made  a  marvelous  discovery,  no  less  than  that  certain 
animals  not  only  converse  but  have  a  written  language.  His 
first  announcement  in  public  will  be  made  at  our  dinner  to- 
night," and  the  genial  face  of  the  enthusiastic  nobleman 
beamed  with  satisfaction.  "I  have  arranged  to  have  him 
present  the  wonderful  discovery  and  the  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Society  to-morrow." 

"Animals  that  write,  etc.,  eh?  Bless  my  soul!"  said  Hern- 
don. "What  will  we  have  next?  We  have  the  praying 
mantis,  the  ant  that  converts  itself  into  a  bottle,  fishes  which 
l^ave  the  water  to  eat,  shells  which  Humboldt  tells  us  make 
music,  and  now  Sir  John  is  going  to  have  them  write  letters 
and  play  on  the  typewriter.    Well,  well !" 

Just  here  Sir  John  started  up  to  meet  a  newcomer,  a  thin- 
faced  young  man  with  reddish  hair,  slightly  bald. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "permit  me  to  present  Professor 
Meltonberg,  of  Jenna."    * 
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The  young  naturalist  was  accorded  a  cordial  welcome,  ajid 
soon  after,  the  party  being  complete,  they  gathered  about  the 
table  and  discussed  the  menu  for  which  the  inn  had  been 
celebrated  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Finally  the  table  was 
cleared,  and  with  decanters  of  famous  old  port  and  cigars  be- 
fore them,  the  distinguished  company  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  object  of  the  dinners. 

*'In  observance  of  our  custom,"  began  Sir  John,  "to  meet 
once  in  three  months  and  relate  the  strangest  incident  that 
has  occurred  in  the  interval,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our 
friend,  Professor  Meltonberg,  has  consented  to  relate  to 
you,  as  he  has  confided  to  me,  his  remarkable  experiences 
in  South  America." 

"Ah,  South  America,  you  say?"  rejoined  Mr.  Holtonia.  "It 
is  my  home;  I  shall  enjoy  this  especially." 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  Sir  John,  rising  and  holding  his 
glass  so  that  the  bright  light  played  upon  its  rich  tints  and 
tones,  "I  give  you  the  health  of  our  guest.  Professor  Melton- 
berg." 

The  toast  was  drunk  standing  and  as  the  members  resumed 
their  seats  the  naturalist  responded.  That  he  was  aroused  to 
the  full  import  of  his  discovery  appeared  evident.  He  stood 
very  erect,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  raised  above  the 
heads  of  the  company,  his  right  hand  thrust  into  his  coat. 

When  he  spoke  it  was  with  perfect  confidence  tinctured 
with  what  might  have  been  termed  just  a  suggestion  of 
condescension,  which  in  justice  to  himself,  it  should  be  said, 
was  by  no  means  offensive.  "I  rtiust  first  thank  the  honor- 
able company,"  said  the  Professor,  "for  affording  me  this 
opportunity  to  present  a  discovery  that  will  astonish  the 
civilized  world.  Soon  after  my  graduation  from  Jenna,"  he 
continued,  "I  decided  to  make  biology  my  life  study.  I  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  it  and  my  tastes  ran  in  that  direc- 
tion. Indeed  fortune  favored  me,  as  not  long  after  leaving 
the  university,  I  was  offered  the  position  of  assistant  natur- 
alist of  an  expedition  to  South  America,  which  T  at  once 
accepted.  I  had  always  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
expression  of  the  emotions  of  animals  so  vigorously  described 
by  Sir  John  in  his  well-known  work,  and  I  determined  to 
make  a  study  of  the  vocal  organs  of  animals  with  a  view  to 
the  possible  discovery  of  their  language.  I  had  heard  the 
voice  of  a  whale;  made  elaborate  studies  of  the  sounds  ut- 
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tered  by  insects  and  secured  them  in  the  phonograph.  I 
spent  weeks  listening  to  the  notes  of  birds  and  chronicled 
over  twenty  fishes  which  utter  sounds;  but  one  day  when 
near  the  river  Scara " 

"Ah,  the  Scara!"  interjected  Mr.  Holtonia. 

"I  made,"  continued  the  Professor,  not  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, "the  discovery  of  my  life.  The  locality  was  famous 
for  ants — to  my  mind  the  most  intelligent  of  all  animals — and 
it  so  happened  that  I  had  paid  particular'  attention  to  these 
insects  and  had  demonstrated  by  many  experiments  that  they 
have  a  perfect  sign  language.  I  had  watched  the  agricultural 
ant  of  Texas  when  planting  its  farm  and  storing  grain;  had 
spent  weeks  in  studying  the  edible  ants  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods,  where  certain  ones  are  set  apart  as  bottles  and 
filled  with  honey  and  ordered  by  their  masters  to  hang  in  dark 
cellars  until  the  honey  is  needed.  I  had  gone  to  war  with 
various  ant  armies,  watched  the  soldiers,  workers,  kings  and 
queens;  seen  them  marshal  their  forces  and  perform  mar- 
vels of  engineering  feats  by  building  bridges  to  cross  streams, 
arcades  of  great  length  for  protection  against  the  sun  and 
various  enemies.  In  a  word,  I  was  prepared  for  the  mar- 
velous discovery  I  was  to  make. 

"There  was  on  the  river  Scara,"  continued  the  naturalist, 
"one  species  of  ant  known  as  the  umbrella  ant.  you  may 
see  them  passing  through  the  forest  in  large  lines — armies 
if  you  will — each  ant  bearing  aloft  a  leaf  which  hangs  over 
its  head  like  an  umbrella.  It  was  a  fascinating  spectacle  to 
me  and  I  passed  hours  in  examining  and  experimenting  with 
them.  I  robbed  them  of  their  umbrellas  and  gave  them  others 
and  tried  various  experiments. 

"One  day  as  I  was  watching  a  large  army  passing,  the 
sun  burst  through  the  leaves  of  the  lianes  and  I  caugnt  a 
glimpse  of  a  strange  mark  upon  the  leaf  that  an  ant  was 
carrying." 

"Good  heavens,  man!"  cried  Mr.  Holtonia,  starting  so 
violently  that  he  tipped  over  a  glass  of  the  priceless  port  that 
went  streaming  across  the  table,  leaving  a  rich  ruby  stain. 
"Why,  sir,"  he  began,  "I " 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Sir  John  to  Mr.  Holtonia,  smiling,  "but 
doubtless  you  are  unaware  of  a  rule  we  have  at  these  dinners, 
which  is,  that  no  member  nor  guest  shall  in  any  way  express 
surprise  or  interrupt  the  recital  of  a  story."    The  others  nod- 
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(led  and  glanced  at  the  guest,  who  seemed  to  be  profoundly 
excited. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  Professor  with  just  the 
trace  of  hauteur  in  his  well-modulated  voice,  **I  noticed  a 
mark  on  the  leaf.  I  took  it  from  the  mandibles  of  the  ant  and, 
to  my  amazement,  saw  that  it  was  a  perfect  letter  P." 

Mr.  Holtonia  again  started  in  an  extraordinary  way,  then 
recovered  himself,  though  puffing  so  violently  upon  his  cigar 
that  he  seemed  to  gradually  disappear  in  the  smoke.  - 

"I,  of  course,  thought  it  a  singular  coincidence,"  said  the 
Professor;  "but  taking  another  leaf  I  found  that  it,  too,  bore 
a  P,  cut  as  carefully  as " 

"May  I  not  say  a  word  to  this  gentleman?"  asked  Mr. 
Holtonia,  greatly  agitated,  turning  to  Sir  John. 

"It  is  against  the  rule,"  the  latter  replied  briefly. 

"You  may  imagine  my  sensation,"  the  Professor  continued, 
glancing  sternly  at  the  other  guest,  "as  I  took  from  these 
ants  as  they  passed  twenty  leaves  with  the  letter  P  punctured 
in  each.  It,  of  course,  might  be  a  mistake — some  remarkable 
growth  might  have  occasioned  it,  I  at  first  thought;  but  this 
doubt  was  dissipated  when  I  took  from  a  passing  ant  some 
moments  later  a  leaf  bearing  the  letter  L.  Then  it  was  that 
I  almost  fainted  with  joy.  I  saw  that  I  had  discovered  that 
ants  have  a  written  language.  They  were  bearing  a  message 
from  some  king  or  queen,  some  greit  scholar  among  ants, 
and  I  had  intercepted  it.  In  twenty  minutes  I  secured  four 
L's,  then  came  an  E  as  perfect  as  though  made  by  man." 

"I  should  say  so,"  laughed  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Holtonia. 

"Pardon  me,*^  said  Sir  John,  with  just  a  slight  flush  of  an- 
noyance on  his  face,  that  so  remarkable  a  scientific  announce- 
ment should  be  repeatedly  interrupted. 

"But  this  is  blasted  nonsense,  you  know,"  persisted  Mr. 
Holtonia.    "Why,  I " 

"I  must  insist  on  the  rule,"  said  Sir  John. 

"In  the  next  twenty  minutes,"  continued  the  naturalist 
now  glaring  at  the  South  American,  "I  took  from  the  passing 
ants  five  H's,  six  D's,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  a  series 
of  N's,  E's  and  S's — each  letter  came  in  a  series.  In  other 
words,  perhaps  a  thousand  ants  would  pass  without  any 
markj  then  there  would  be  a  group  of  letters,  then  a  thousand 
or  more  would  go  by,  and  another  group  would  appear. 

"As  I  took  them  from  the  ants  I  placed  them  in  my  note- 
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book  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  them  to  you 
to-night." 

Opening  a  book  the  Professor  displayed  the  little  pieces  of 
leaf  with  their  punctured  letters,  all  carefully  classified  and 
numbered,  in  groups  and  series. 

"You  will  notice,"  he  said,  "that  it  forms  a  word,  Tlehdnes/ 
which,  I  am  confident,  is  a  word  in  the  written  language  of 
ants.  Tleh'  is  the  root.  I  shall  spend  the  next  few  months 
in  working  out  this  remarkable  language,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  issued  in  my  forthcoming  book  on  the  written  lan- 
guage of  ants,"  and  the  Professor  bowed  and,  with  another 
severe  glance  at  Mr.  Holtonia,  thanked  his  listeners  for  their 
kind  attention. 

The  moment  he  had  concluded,  and  while  the  applause  was 
yet  ringing  in  his  ears,  Mr.  Holtonia  rose  from  his  seat, 
darted  around  the  table,  and  seized  the  astonished  Professor 
by  the  hand  and  shook  it  vigorously,  then  clapped  him  on 
the  back  excitedly. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  began,  "you  have  saved  my  life.  You 
are  the  man  I  have  been  seeking  ior  two  years.  This  is  a 
miracle,  and  I  am  almost  tempted  not  to  disclose  it,  but  it  is 
too  good,"  and  Mr.  Holtonia  laughed  long  and  loudly.  "My 
dear  man,"  he  then  continued,  "you  have  saved  my  life ;  but 
your  theory  of  the  ant  language  is  all  a  mistake.  I  regret  to 
say  it,  but  I  sent  you  the  letters  myself." 

"You  sent  them !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Professor ;  "you 
are  mad,  sirl" 

"What  say  you?"  said  the  South  American,  turning  to 
De  Force. 

"  I  am  dumfounded,"  the  latter  replied.  "As  you.  Sir 
John,"  added  De  Force,  "introduced  your  friend's  story,  I 
will  now  relate  mine.  Mr.  Holtonia  called  upon  me  last  week 
and  requested  me  to  purchase  an  article  which  he  read  to  me, 
assuring  me  that  it  was  fact,  not  fiction.  It  was  so  prepos- 
terous, so  out  of  reason,  that  I  rejected  it ;  but  he  very  kindly 
consented  to  relate  the  story  to  the  club  to-night.  Singularly, 
it  appears  to  find  corroboration  in  the  remarkable  recital  we 
have  just  listened  to.  Mr.  Holtonia,"  turning  to  that  gentle- 
man, "will  you  now  relate  your  experience?" 

"I  trust,  Professor,"  began  Mr.  Holtonia,  addressing  the 
naturalist,  "that  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  laughing.  I  at- 
tempted to  interrupt  you  so  that  you  would  not  commit  your- 
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self  to  your  theory ;  but,  as  you  see,  the  rule  of  the  club  pre- 
vented me  from  fully  announcing  myself.  But  to  come  to  the 
point,  you  have  saved  my  life  through  a  very  natural  mis- 
take. After  you  had  made  your  observations  you  left  for  down 
the  river,  first  instructing  a  native  to  follow  up  the  ant  army. 
Did  you  not?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  amazed  naturalist. 

''Well,  if  you  had  waited  at  El  Toro  a  few  days  we  would 
have  met,  as  I  arrived  th^re  with  the  Indian  three  days  after 
you  had  sailed.  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  transportation 
business,  and  in  the  course  of  a  hunting  trip  I  found  myself 
one  day  in  the  forest  bewildered  and  lost.  I  had  become  com- 
pletely turned  around,  and  was  walking  into  instead  of  out 
of  the  forest.  I  wandered  about  all  night,  and  finally  when 
near  morning,  in  trying  to  swing  myself  around  a  large  trunk 
I  tipped  it  so  that  it  fell  upon  me  and  held  me  firmly  by  the 
legs.  The  pain  was  intolerable  at  first,  and  I  must  have 
fainted.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  that  all  sensation  had 
left  my  limbs,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  imprisoned  without 
hope  of  rescue.  I  had  food  in  my  bag  which  would  last  sev- 
eral days,  while  rain  poured  down  almost  incessantly. 

"I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of  my 
situation  or  my  sensations,  but  in  my  desperation,  after  ex- 
hausting every  attempt  to  escape,  the  wild  scheme  of  com- 
municating by  means  of  the  countless  ants,  which  were  pass- 
ing by  me,  was  conceived,  and  I  forthwith  put  the  plan  into 
execution.  I  had  with  me  a  pair  of  punchers  used  in  stamp- 
ing leaf  tobacco  and  several  letters.  I  had  heard  that  there 
was  an  insect  collector  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the 
natives  were  collecting  insects  to  sell  to  some  white  man,  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  despairing  brain  that  1  might  pos- 
sibly communicate  with  him.  The  umbrella  ants  were  now 
passing  over  the  tree,  not  a  foot  from  me,  in  a  vast  army,  and 
as  they  went  on  I  carefully  clipped  the  leaves,  first  with  one 
letter,  then  another,  letting  them  go  in  groups  until  I  had 
used  eight  letters — ^those  described  by  the  Professor.  If  you 
will  read  backward  that  which  he  believed  to  be  an  ant  word, 
you  will  find  my  message." 

Sir  John  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  the  word  backward.  It 
read,  "Send  help."  The  root  "Pleh"  was  "help"  backward. 
Tlie  German  naturalist  fairly  gasped  as  he  saw  it,  and  his  face 
was  as  pale  as  Sir  John's  was  red. 
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"But  how  came  the  message  to  be  reversed?"  he  asked. 

"I  repeated  this  time  and  again,"  said  Mr.  Holtonia;  "but 
when  the  ants  reached  you  they  had  probably  turned  and 
were  walking  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  you  read  my  mes- 
sage backward ;  hence  the  mistake.  The  native  you  sent  to 
follow  the  ants  up  did  so,  and  discovered  the  source  and  re- 
leased me.  One  of  my  objects  in  visiting  London,"  added  the 
narrator,  "was  to  secure  the  publication  of  my  strange  expe- 
rience that  I  might  discover  my  liberator.  It  was  through 
Mr.  De  Force  that  I  am  both  discouraged  and  delighted.  He 
rejected  my  story  as  palpable  fiction,  but  finally  brings  me 
face  to  face  with  the  object  of  my  search.  My  dear  sir,  per- 
mit me  again  to  thank  you,"  but  the  enthusiastic  biologist  of 
Jenna  was  too  overcome  to  respond. 


RACHEL:   A   SKETCH* 
By  S.  L.  Bacon 


ISS  ALICIA  PEMBERTON  came  up  the 
white  pebbly  walk,  and  her  sister  sitting  on 
the  low  veranda  put  down  her  tatting'  and 
looked  up  expectantly  toward  her. 

The  slanting  sun  rays  caught  Miss  Alicia's 
neatly  mended  silk  gloves  and  rested  squarely 
upon   the   white   envelope   she   held.     They 
touched  more  gently  her  withered,  gentle  face, 
as  though  in  sympathy  for  her  in  their  own 
going  out  of  the  day's  life.     There  were  pink  and  purple 
lights  resting  on  the  range  of  hills  which  stretched  away  to 
the  right  of  the  low  cottage.    The  air  was  full  of  a  peculiar 
softness,  which  seemed  part  of  the  settling  down  of  evening. 
"The  letter  is  for  you,  sister,  and  it  is  from  Alan." 
Miss  Alicia  spoke  with  a  nervous  eagerness,  and  her  hand 
trembled  a  little, 

"I  was  so  glad  it  came,"  she  went  on.  "I  had  asked  so  often 
at  the  office  I  was  quite  ashamed ;  I  thought  the  postmaster 
might  notice,  for  Alan  is  not  a  good  correspondent,  though  I 
am  sure  the  dear  boy  does  not  mean  to  be  neglectful — why, 
sister,  what  is  the  matter?" 

For  the  other  had  turned  very  white,  and  the  sheet  was  flut- 
tering in  her  hand. 
"What  is  it?    Let  me  see  1" 
"Alan  is — oh,  Alicia,  he  is  married !" 

"Married!"  echoed  Miss  Alicia,  the  pupils  of  her  mild  blue 
eyes  widening  and  darkening.    "Are  you — are  you  sure?" 

"He  has  written  it,"  said  Miss  Sara  grimly,  "I  suppose  it  is 
true."    She  had  recovered  from  her  momentary  agitation  and 
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turned  the  sheet  sharply  and  deliberately.    Miss  Alicia,  on  the 
contrary,  was  trembling. 

Married  yesterday,'  "  read  Miss  Sara  in  a  thin,  high  voice. 

Rather  suddenly' — I  should  think  so — 1  know  you  will 
love  my  wife ;  she  is  everything  one  could  wish  a  woman  to  be, 
loving  and  lovable,  gentle  and  modest,  although  for  three 
years  she  has  had  to  battle  with  the  world,  fighting  her 
way ' " 

'What?"  cried  Miss  Alicia. 

'Don't  interrupt,  please.  'She' — where  was  I?  Oh — 'we 
will  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  little  visit  to  you,  and  you 
may  expect  us  any  day  this  week.  Rachel  sends  her  love.  I 
am,  dear  sisters,  your  affectionate  brother,  Alan.'  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  evening  breeze  swayed 
the  out-trailing  tendrils  of  the  clematis  vine  which  clustered 
about  the  porch;  a  bit  of  it  brushed  Miss  Sara's  face.  The 
touch  of  it  seemed  to  recall  her,  and  she  folded  the  letter  with 
a  crackling  sound. 

"It  is  just  like  Alan,"  she  said.  "I  cannot  say  I  am  sur- 
prised. But  what  can  he  mean  by  the  girl  supporting  herself? 
Do  you  suppose  she  was  a  school  teacher,  Alicia?" 

"Perhaps,  or  possibly  she  did  embroidery  to  sell.  You  know, 
sister,  that  is  considered  quite  a  genteel  way  of  earning  money.. 

Some  of  the  best  ladies  resort  to  it.    I  have  often  thought " 

She  hesitated,  looking  uncertainly  at  the  tatting  in  her  sis- 
ter's lap. 

"I  do  hope  and  pray  she's  respectable,  and  not  one  of  those 
women  who  write  on  typewriters  in  men's  offices — ^brazen 
creatures !" 

"Oh,  she  couldn't  be  that,"  said  Miss  Alicia. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  expect  of  Alan,"  went  on  Miss  Sara, 
pressing  her  lips  sternly  together;  "he's  been  a  disappointment 
so  often."  Then,  with  a  sudden  change,  softening  and  beauti- 
fying her  hard  old  face,  "We  will  arrange  the  south  room  for 
them,  Alicia.  The  furniture  is  all  white  but  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers, and  that  can  be  removed.  I  will  put  my  screen  in  place  of 
it,  and  the  curtains  are  fresh,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  other  eagerly.  "And  there  is  such 
a  beautiful  view  from  the  window;  it  looks  out  on  the  hills, 
the  everlasting  hills,"  she  murmured  softly. 

"We  must  have  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  room,"  Miss  Sara 
continued  meditatively.    "City  folk  always  like  them,  and  if 
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she's  been  used  to  being  shut  up  in  a  schoolroom  or — or  an 
office,  they'll  smell  all  the  better.  There's  the  bell,  Alicia ;  tea's 
ready.  Louise  brought  in  some  beautiful  cream  while  you 
were  out." 

They  went  in  to  their  simple  meal,  Miss  Sara  asking  a 
blessing  reverently.  The  white  and  yellow  cat  climbed  onto 
the  back  of  Miss  Alicia's  chair,  and  the  canaries  in  the  window 
chirped  as  they  settled  themselves  in  their  swings  to  go  to 
sleep.  The  white  cloth  was  spotless,  and  the  cluster  of  scarlet 
geraniums  in  the  centre  intensified  its  whiteness.  The  two  old 
ladies  stirred  their  tea  and  sweetened  it  respectively. 

What  had  they  in  common  with  the  couple  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, were  speeding  toward  them?  The  man,  black-browed 
and  heavy  featured,  had  spoken  with  an  odd,  new  tenderness 
in  his  voice  as  he  settled  his  wife  in  her  seat  by  the  window. 

"My  sisters  will  be  sure  to  love  you,  Rachel.  They  are  old 
maids  and  rather  prim,  but  they  have  always  loved  me." 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  That  seemed  easy  and 
natural  to  her  now.  He  read  her  thoughts  in  her  eyes,  and 
his  heart  gave  an  odd  quiver. 

"I've  never  lived  at  home  since  I  was  a  boy;  they  do  not 
know  all  my  wicked  ways  even  so  well  as  you." 

She  smiled  again  and  the  trustfulness  of  her  smile  smote 
him. 

It  is  such  natures  as  this  which  struggle  most  against  the 
impossible,  beating  helpless  wings  against  the  bars  of  their 
cage.  Perhaps  Alan  read  as  much  in  the  eyes  and  smile*  of  his 
young  wife,  for  he  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  turn  away  and  buy 
some  grapes  of  a  train  boy. 

"You  have  eaten  nothing  all  day,"  he  said  as  he  handed 
them  to  her. 

She  enjoyed  the  welcome  his  sisters  gave  her.  Perhaps  she, 
in  her  utterly  unabashed,  calm  manner,  w^ondered  at  Miss 
Alicia's  trembling  hands  and  Miss  Sara's  little  gasp  of  speech 
in  meeting  their  brother's  wife. 

She  could  scarcely  realize  what  an  immense  event  this  was 
in  their  lonely  lives.  Her  own  life,  so  used  to  action  and  ex- 
perience, made  her  feel,  in  spite  of  her  twenty-three  years,  an 
older  woman  than  these  two  kindly  souls.  Her  troubled  past 
seemed  .so  entirely  of  another  sphere  than  this.  And  the 
peacefulness  of  the  little  village,  the  quiet  rest  of  it,  came  to 
her  like  an  elixir  of  life. 
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She  took  in  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  the  color  of  the  un- 
smoked  clouds,  the  clear,  untainted  air  as  strong  wine. 

"How  could  you  ever  leave  it,  Alan?"  she  said  to  her 
husband. 

He  laughed. 

"I  would  not  have  thought  you  Hked  stagnation,  Rachel," 
he  said. 

She  did  not  answer.  They  were  looking  at  the  view  from 
their  window,  a  view  stretching  far  out  beyond  the  range  of 
mountains,  reaching  away  across  the  meadow  lands  and  re- 
vealing the  white  line  of  the  river.  The  sun  going  down  put 
brilliant  patches  of  light  in  the  sky. 

Alan  was  restless. 

"We  must  get  back  in  a  day  or  two,"  he  told  Miss  Sara. 
"Poor  people  can't  afford  long  indulgences,  you  know,"  he 
added. 

And  Miss  Sara  felt  a  little  thrill  of  gladness  that  Alan  was 
taking  a  more  serious  view  of  life.  She  hoped  he  would  work 
harder  now,  with  a  wife  for  inspiration. 

Truth  to  tell,  she  was  a  trifle  disapi>ointed  in  his  choice.  For 
it  was  undeniable  that  she  was  decidedly  plain. 

"Except  her  eyes,"  Miss  Alicia  interposed. 

They  were  large  and  clear  and  dark,  with  heavy  lashes,  but 
for  the  rest  she  was  slight  and  pale,  with  a  quiet  manner, 
which,  however,  seemed  quickened  into  life  and  being  at  sight 
of  her  husband. 

"She  shows  her  feelings  too  plainly,"  Miss  Sara  could  not 
refrain  from  saying.  "I  was  always  taught  to  avoid  demonstra- 
tion of  any  kind  as  much  as  possible,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  does  not  strike  me  as  becoming." 

"I  think  we  ought  to  be  glad  she  loves  Alan  so  much,"  Miss 
Alicia  said  gently. 

Her  nature  was  the  opposite  of  her  sister's.  The  very  weak- 
ness of  it  made  up  in  love  and  charity  for  the  keener  justice 
and  reason  of  the  other.  But  she  was  as  much  shocked  and 
startled  as  her  sister  when  a  glimpse  into  Rachel's  past  re- 
vealed Itself. 

Alan  and  his  wife  had  been  walking  and  came  in  late  for  tea. 
The  girl  looked  tired. 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  used  to  much  walking,"  said  Miss 
Sara,  as  she  poured  the  tea. 
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"No,"  said  Rachel,  flushing  a  little ;  "I  do  not  walk  a  great 
deal" 

"Did  you  teach?"  ventured  Miss  Alicia  timidly.  Her  curi- 
osity on  this  subject  was  very  strong. 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  the  kind  of  person  to  get  on 
nicely  with  children." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Alan  looked  at  his  wife  with 
an  amused  smile  in  his  eyes.  There  was  a  smile  on  Miss 
Alicia's  lips,  but  it  faded  utterly. 

"Oh,  no!"  Rachel  spoke  without  any  show  of  embarrass- 
ment. "I  had  a  part  in  an  opera  company ;  not  much  of  a  one, 
to  be  sure,"  she  went  on  apologetically,  "but  I  hoped  for  pro- 
motion. The  manager  gave  me  encouragement,  too;  but 
now" — ^her  eyes  softening  and  shining  with  immeasurable 
love  as  she  turned  toward  Alan — "I  have  no  such  plans.  We 
have  let  that  all  go.  I  used  to  fancy  I  could  never  give  up 
my  profession,  but  now  it  is  so  easy — with  Alan." 

She  had  forgotten  the  two  shocked  old  ladies.  She  had  for- 
gotten the  supper  table,  the  vicinity  erf  anything.  Her  spirit, 
uplifted  out  of  the  real,  had  taken  flight  into  the  infinitude  of 
the  ideal.  She  was  bewildered  to  hear  Alan's  voice  with  his 
lips  against  her  ear. 

"Do  not  mind  my  sisters;  they  are  old-fashioned  and  not 
used  to  such  things." 

She  turned  from  him  in  astonishment  to  find  that  they  were 
alone. 

Miss  Alicia  had  fled  to  her  own  room  where  the  tears  might 
have  uninterrupted  flow.  But  Miss  Sara  had  taken  it  as  she 
had  done  the  other  disappointments  Alan  had  brought  to  her. 
Standing  grimly,  with  clenched  hands  and  eyes  looking  out 
unseeingly,  hardening  her  heart  to  meet  its  burden. 

The  next  was  the  last  day  of  their  stay,  and  Miss  Alicia  felt 
a  certain  wistfulness  at  their  parting.  Her  tears  had  washed 
away  any  bitterness  from  her  heart.  She  loved  this  woman 
because  Alan  had  chosen  her. 

"You  must  be  sure  to  come  and  see  us  again,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  holding  Rachel's  hand  between  her  own.  "And  some- 
time maybe  we  can  come  and  see  how  you  are  getting  along. 
If  you  go  to  housekeeping  I  will  copy  my  recipes  for  you. 
Alan  never  liked  baker's  bread  here,  and  it  isn't  very  nourish- 
ing. I  do  hope" — ^the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes — ^"that  you 
will  be  very  happy.    Alan  has — ^well — ^maybe  not  always  been 
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as  strict  as  we  would  like,  but  then,  talent  must  be  excused, 
and  he  has  always  been  very  good  to  us." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Rachel,  looking  at  her  husband  with 
eyes  whose  faith  required  no  knowledge  nor  reasoning  faculty. 
"He  has  promised  to  be  good  to  me,"  she  added  simply. 

"Please  God,  I  will !"  said  Alan,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  half- 
shamed  love  struggling  in  his  heart. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  it  was  still  there  as  they 
waved  good-by. 

They  settled  down  into  their  new  life  very  naturally.  Alan 
had  a  fairly  good  engagement  with  a  leading  publication.  He 
had  begun  a  good  many  more  ambitious  attempts,  but  they 
did  not  progress  very  rapidly.  He  had  had  enough  praise  to 
make  him  cognizant  of  his  own  ability,  and  he  always  had  a 
feeling  that  he  could  draw  upon  it  at  any  time. 

They  had  comfortable  rooms,  though  they  were  small,  and 
on  the  third  floor.  Rachel  kept  them  spotlessly  clean.  She 
had  no  one  to  help  her,  but  there  was  very  little  to  do.  She 
sang  from  the  very  joy  of  her  heart  as  she  dusted  and  swept. 
When  Alan  worked  at  all  steadily  he  liked  her  to  sit  near  him. 
Idle  .perhaps,  but  where  he  could  see  her. 

"My  best  thoughts  come  from  your  face,"  he  told  her.  There 
were  moments  then  when  life  seemed  unreal  to  her  in 
its  happiness.  If  there  were  ever  others  in  which  she  missed 
the  life  she  had  left,  her  husband  had  no  reason  to  suspect  it. 
He  had  won  her  love,  and  she  had  given  it  to  him  wholly,  un- 
constrainedly.  He  took  that  for  granted,  but  if  she  was  less 
bright  than  usual  it  irritated  him. 

They  went  to  the  theatre  sometimes  when  he  had  a  little 
money. 

"Do  you  wish  you  were  behind  the  curtain  again,  with  the 
lights  and  the  tinsel?"  he  said. 

"Not  if  you  like  me  just  as  well  without  them,"  she  an- 
swered. 

It  was  hard  for  her  nature  to  take  in  the  restlessness  of  his 
or  to  look  back  and  repine.  She  had  loved  the  old  life,  but 
she  had  loved  him  more.  She  could  not  imagine  combining 
the  two.  Her  life  there  was  too  much  a  thing  apart.  As  his 
wife  she  could  not  think  of  herself  before  the  footlights. 

Alan  had  begim  a  series  of  articles  that  promised  well.  She 
tried  to  help  him  with  the  copying  and  to  stimulate  him,  for 
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it  was  hard  to  get  along,  and  Alan  never  could  account  for  his 
money.  Not  that  she  asked  him  or  showed  any  suspicion  of 
distrust.    Her  belief  in  him  and  in  his  ability  was  perfect. 

"If  you  would  only  keep  to  it,  Alan,"  she  ventured,  as  he 
pushed  aside  the  manuscript  and  reached  for  his  hat.  "You 
do  not  give  enough  time  to  it,"  she  went  on,  for  she  felt  a 
sudden  sinking  of  heart  at  the  sight  of  his  empty  chair.  "I 
will  write  if  you  will  dictate." 

"Don't  nag  at  me,  Rachel,"  said  Alan,  not  sharply,  for  he 
was  not  often  that.  "There's  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  a 
woman.    Til  be  back  directly,  but  don't  sit  up  for  me." 

She  heard  him  run  downstairs.  It  was  just  about  the  time 
he  had  been  used  to  come  and  walk  with  her  to  the  theatre. 
She  remembered  so  well  those  walks  through  the  noisy  streets. 
They  had  been  something  to  look  forward  to  all  day. 

She  got  up  and  crossed  the  room,  pressing  her  forehead 
against  the  window-pane.  She  was  not  unhappy;  but  there 
was  an  intensity  of  earnestness  in  living  which  seemed  almost 
suffocating. 

They  had  been  married  not  quite  seven  months. 

After  that  night  there  were  others  when  she  sat  up  waiting 
for  him.  The  dawn  came  stealing  in  while  the  stars  were  still 
visible.  It  was  then  that  she  would  hear  his  first  footstep  on 
the  stairway.  Her  face  paled  and  her  eyes  were  heavy  with 
the  weight  of  unshed  tears.  On  the  days  following  nights  like 
these  Alan  would  not  be  well  enough  to  write,  but  by  evening 
he  could  generally  dictate  any  promised  article.  He  kissed 
her  very  often  on  such  days,  and  was  full  of  a  moody  regret. 

"At  least,  I  am  better  for  having  you,  Rachel.  Without 
you  to  lean  on  where  would  I  be  f 

But  she  drew  away  from  him,  saying,  almost  in  a  tone  of 
fear: 

"Oh,  but  you  mustn't  lean  on  me,  Alan.  The  body  isn't  the 
soul." 

Once  she  said,  lifting  a  heap  of  manuscript  in  her  hand : 

"Are  we  never  to  do  anything  but  this  machine  work, 
Alan?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  putting  out  his  hand,  drew  her  face 
down  to  his  own.    He  had  promised  to  be  good  to  her. 

But  she  wrote  to  his  sisters,  "We  are  very  happy." 

They  said  to  themselves  that  Alan  was  so  much  the  better 
for  his  wife. 
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"I  wish  her  letters  were  a  little  less  vague,"  Miss  Sara  said, 
folding  one  of  the  closely  written  sheets.  "I  cannot  under- 
stand if  they  live  in  a  flat,  and  I  have  never  known  if  Rachel 
had  good  servants,  though  I  have  made  a  point  of  asking 
it." 

'*She  does  not  go  much  into  detail,"  said  Miss  Alicia.  "But 
she  writes  a  great  deal  of  Alan.  I — I  am  so  glad  she  does  not 
mention  the  opera  or — or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  was  afraid 
at  first  she  might  not  be  domestic ;  but  she  seems  to  stay  very 
much  at  home." 

"She  does  not  tell  us  everything,"  said  Miss  Sara  shrewdly. 
"And  they  have  never  asked  us  to  come  and  see  them." 

Miss  Alicia  sighed. 

'*I  would  be  a  little  afraid  of  the  journey.  I  am  so  unused  to 
traveling,  and  we  read  of  so  many  dreadful  accidents  almost 
every  day." 

"I  have  written  several  times  that  we  wished  they  would  visit 
us,"  Miss  Sara  continued.  "They  have  been  married  a  year 
now,  and  no  doubt,  with  the  advantages  Alan  has  given  her, 
Rachel  has  improved.  I  would  like  to  have  them  come,  and 
we  might  have  a  few  friends  to  meet  them — ^just  a  little  in- 
formal gathering.  It  would  not  be  expensive,  with  only  thin 
sliced  bread  and  butter  and  cakes.  Perhaps  a  glass  of  wine, 
though  I  don't  know,"  she  added,  some  remembrance  of  the 
past  clouding  her  face. 

"I  think  tea  with  cream,"  said  Miss  Alicia  softly.  "I  will 
write  to-night  if  you  like,  sister." 

The  letter  lay  on  Alan's  desk  unopened.  He  had  told 
Rachel  that  he  would  be  away  all  day.  He  had  asked  her  to 
copy  a  little  for  him.  She  deciphered  carefully  the  blotted 
manuscript.  Alan  had  worked  more  steadily  of  late.  He  had 
finished  two  articles  begun  some  time  back.  They  had 
been  accepted  promptly,  and  he  put  the  money  from  them  in 
her  hand.  ,  .1 

"It  is  yours,"  he  said.  "You  must  have  a  new  dress — 
something  pretty — blue,  or  whatever  suits  you  best ;  you  used 
to  wear  brighter  colors,  Rachel." 

His  voice  had  a  murmur  of  reproach  in  it. 

She  smiled.  "I  am  getting  an  old  woman  now,  Alan,"  she 
said,  and  he  had  turned  her  head  back  and  kissed  her. 

She  put  the  manuscript  away  presently,  and  set  about  pre- 
paring supper  for  him.     There  were  long  delicate  rolls  to- 
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night.  She  had  chosen  them  in  place  of  a  loaf,  and  she  made 
the  coflFee  carefully.  She  laid  the  letter  on  her  husband's  plate 
smiling  to  herself  at  the  small,  fine  writing  of  the  address. 

After  all,  it  was  only  a  half-hour  that  he  was  late.  She  heard 
his  step  and  ran  forward. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  Alan." 

He  came  in  moodily.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  the 
lower  jaw  dropped  a  little.    She  looked  at  him  and  was  silent. 

He  sat  down  and  rested  his  face  in  his  hands.  Once  she 
tried  to  draw  them  away,  but  he  pushed  her  aside. 

**Have  you — have  you  spent  the  money  I  gave  you  for  the 
dress?"  The  words  came  falteringly,  and  he  did  not  look 
at  her. 

She  crossed  the  room,  and  taking  a  purse  out  of  her  drawer 
laid  it  before  him. 

"I  do  not  need  any  dresses,  Alan." 

His  face  unbent  a  little.  *'rm  only  borrowing  it,  under- 
stand ;  ril  pay  it  back  to-morrow." 

He  crossed  the  room  once  or  twice,  turning  the  purse  over 
in  his  hand. 

** Here's  a  letter,  Alan." 

He  took  it  from  her  and  opened  it,  standing  under  the  high 
gas  jet  to  read  the  pale  violet  ink. 

Presently  he  put  the  letter  down  and  turned  to  his  wife. 

"They — my  sisters — want  you  to  come  and  see  them,  to 
make  a  visit.    It's  quite  a  godsend." 

'*Igonow?    Oh,  Alan!" 

'*Why  not?  The  truth  is,  Rachel,  I'm  in  trouble.  I  didn't 
want  to  speak  of  it,  but  I  might  as  well.  The  Press  doesn't 
want  me  any  longer,  and  Judkins  says  we  can't  hold  these 

rooms  after  the  first.    We  are  behind  now.    So,  you  see " 

He  paused.    **Don't  be  foolish,  Rachel." 

He  did  not  look  at  her.  She  stood  quite  still,  with  her 
fingers  outthrust  toward  him.  The  noise  of  the  street  came 
in  through  the  open  window,  and  a  slow  wind  rising  fluttered 
the  pages  of  some  manuscript  on  the  desk.  She  moved  me- 
chanically, and  put  a  paperweight  upon  it. 

The  man  stood  irresolute,  his  hand  on  the  door.  He  started 
out,  and  then  came  back.  Rachel  was  standing  where  he  had 
left  her — ^by  the  desk. 

**I  can't  go,  Alan,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  suit  yourself,"  he  returned  fretfully. 
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The  money  in  his  hand  turned  his  thoughts,  and  he  was 

anxious  to  be  gone. 

"You're  making  a  mistake ;  but  you've*  made  that  all  along." 
He  went  out.  .  From  the  window  she  saw  his  face  plainly  in 

the  flare  of  the  electric  light  as  he  crossed  the  street. 

A  week  later  Miss  Alicia  had  a  letter  from  Alan.  She  began 
to  read  it,  and  then  grasping  it  more  tightly,  with  a  little  flush 
of  excited  color  in  her  face,  ran  to  where  Miss  Sara  was,  with 
Louisa's  help,  skimming  the  milk. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?  Here,  Louisa,  take  this.  Alicia, 
what  is  it?" 

"I  have  a  letter,  and — oh,  Alan  has  a  little  daughter !"  cried 
Miss  Alicia,  the  pink  stain  of  color  deepening  in  her  faded 
cheeks.  "Born  the  30th,  and  Rachel  is  getting  on  splendidly, 
and  they  have  not  decided  on  the  name.  They  are  going  to 
move,  and — ^but  you  had  better  read  it  for  yourself,"  panted 
Miss  Alicia,  stopping  utterly  out  of  breath. 

Miss  Sara  sat  down  and  wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron.  Her 
lips  made  a  motion  as  if  to  speak,  but  she  took  the  letter  with- 
out any  sound  issuing  from  them.  The  birds  were  singing 
outside,  and  a  redbird,  whose  nest  was  over  the  porch,  hopped 
on  to  the  windowsill  inquisitively.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
sudden  glory  of  light  had  settled  upon  them.  There  was  al- 
most a  halo  about  Miss  Alicia's  head.  It  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fervent  prayers  which  went  up  to  God  for  that  new 
life  He  had  seen  fit  to  grant.  How  much  of  His  tender  mercy 
was  begged  for  that  untried  soul.  Perhaps  Rachel,  looking 
down  at  her  child,  in  the  first  strange  joy  of  her  consummated 
womanhood,  felt  almost  afraid  to  pray,  to  ask  of  God  anything. 
The  love  she  felt  was  so  God-given  of  itself.  It  was  a  small, 
delicate  baby,  ailing  most  of  the  time,  and  showing  no  great 
hold  on  life.  Alan  looking  at  it  half  in  awe,  felt  a  strange  sink- 
ing of  heart.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  not  come. 

As  soon  as  Rachel  was  well  they  began  to  move.  Her  sick- 
ness had  thrown  them  back,  and  Alan  was  behind  in  every- 
thing. He  had  tried  to  write,  and  though  he  turned  out  fairly 
good  articles,  and  was  popular,  the  inspiration  that  had  been 
so  easy  failed  to  come. 

"I'm  losing  my  grip,"  he  said  impatiently,  "or  my  ideas  are 
all  scattered." 
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Rachel  was  sympathetic,  but  she  was  not  quite  the  same. 
He  felt  that.    She  had  the  child— her  child ! 

They  moved  into  smaller  rooms — barer  and  less  cheerful. 
There  was  only  one  window,  and  Alan's  desk  was  by  that.  He 
cursed  his  luck.  It  was  beastly,  and  the  baby's  crying  spoiled 
his  work. 

Rachel  was  silent,  hushing  the  child  in  her  arms.  She  was 
not  lonely  now.  When  Alan  did  not  come,  and  it  was  often 
so,  she  scarcely  felt  it.  Her  child — her  child!  To  hold  the 
tiny  form  against  her  breast,  the  little  wrinkled  face  against 
her  own,  the  little  hands,  the  feet. 

She  had  loved  her  husband  with  a  strong  maternal  instinct 
of  love.    Then  she  had  had  no  child. 

Alan  took  very  little  notice  of  his  daughter.  She  was  chris- 
tened for  his  mother,  and  the  christening  dress  and  a  number 
of  little  gifts  had  come  from  his  sisters.  Rachel  looked  at  the 
sacques  and  tiny  knit  socks  and  smiled.  How  could  they  un- 
derstand? 

They  moved  again  after  awhile,  for  the  rent  was  not  forth- 
coming. This  time  over  a  grocery.  The  smell  of  the  de- 
cayed fruit  and  vegetables  came  up  penetratingly.  Rachel 
was  not  strong,  and  the  summer  had  been  very  warm.  The 
baby  cried  a  great  deal,  and  Alan  did  not  like  to  have  the 
doctor. 

He  came  in  late  one  evening.  Rachel  was  holding  the  child 
in  her  arms.  Her  hair  lay  in  damp,  flat  curls  on  her  forehead, 
and  her  face,  with  its  Madonna  glow  upon  it,  was  like  a  cameo. 

Alan  came  and  sat  down  by  her.  He  put  his  arm  around 
her  shoulders  and  turned  her  face  to  his.  His  heart  misgave 
him  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes — eyes  lit  up  with  a  trust  and 
faith  in  the  impossibilities  of  the  future.  The  child  in  her  lap 
stirred  a  little.  The  September  air  was  heavy  with  the  regret 
of  summer. 

"I  did  not  get  your  copy  quite  finished,  Alan;  the  baby 
kept  me  so,  but  I  will  finish  it  to-night  if  you  like." 

**Rachel,"  his  voice  sounded  with  a  half-shamed  tenderness, 
"don't  be  hurt  by  what  I'm  going  to  say.  There's  a  good  deal 
in  life  besides  romance,  you  know;  and  ours  hasn't  been  a 
very  successful  one." 

"What  is  it?" 

Her  questioning  eyes  abashed  him,  and  his  own  shifted  a 
little. 
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"I  saw  O'Neil  to-day,"  he  began,  speaking  rapidly,  but  with 
his  arm  still  about  her  shoulders.  "He  needs  another  voice  in 
the  company.  The  woman  who  took  your  place  has  gone  into 
a  consumption ;  he — he  would  be  glad  to  have  you  back." 

She  looked  at  him  still  questioningly,  her  mind  in  nowise 
grasping,  as  yet,  his  meaning.  He  saw  it  and  went  on  des- 
perately. 

"We  are  dreadfully  in  need  of  money,  Rachel.  I  don't  see 
my  way  at  all ;  if — if  you  could  go "  He  stopped,  the  hor- 
ror upon  her  face  arrested  him. 

It  was  an  irritation,  too.    He  removed  his  arm  and  got  up. 

"Oh,  don't  look  so  shocked.  It  isn't  as  if  you  had  never 
done  it  before,"  he  added  brutally. 

"But  that  was  before Oh,  Alan,  how  can  you  ask  it? 

How  could  I  leave  my  baby?" 

"You  love  the  child  more  than  you  love  me  I  I  have  seen 
that." 

"Oh !  I  do  not !" 

She  laid  the  baby  in  its  crib  and  came  to  him.  Her  slight 
figure  swayed  and  leaned  on  his.  Her  face  rested  on  the  hands 
she  clasped  upon  his  shoulder. 

"I  love  her  just  as  I  love  you — ^both  the  more  because  of 
the  other.    Oh,  won't  you  understand  I" 

He  unclasped  her  hands,  and  put  her  from  him. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  if  you  are  not  going  to  consent,"  he 
said  doggedly  "It's  a  good  chance,  and  not  hard  work.  You 
used  to  like  it  well  enough ;  but  a  woman  is  always  contrary." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Rachel  sat  with  her  head 
turned  from  him.    He  took  two  or  three  turns  across  the  floor. 

"I  told  O'Neil  I'd  let  him  know  to-morrow  night,"  he  said. 

Then  he  went  out.  Rachel  knelt  down,  letting  her  arm  slip 
under  the  baby's  head,  for  it  breathed  uneasily  in  the  hot,  close 
air.  The  long  lashes  lay  on  the  little  waxen  cheeks,  the  pale 
silky  hair  was  moist  from  the  heat. 

She  yielded  to  him  as  she  had  yielded  her  love.  She  had  felt 
from  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  so,  even  in  the  first  horror 
of  it. 

After  all,  the  work  came  much  more  naturally  and  easily  to 
her  than  she  had  thought.  The  familiar  faces,  the  lights,  the 
smell  of  the  burnt  powders.  When  she  went  to  the  rehearsals 
the  kindly  grocery  woman's  daughter  looked  after  the  baby  for 
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a  small  sum,  and  in  the  evenings  Alan  promised  to  see  to  it. 
It  was  with  this  promise  that  she  had  agreed. 

He  was  steadier  now,  and  stayed  at  home  more.  He  wrote 
one  or  two  really  good  things,  and  he  came  for  her  regularly 
after  the  performance. 

The  baby  was  a  weak,  gentle  little  thing,  crying  very  little 
now,  and  lying  for  the  most  part  very  still,  with  large,  wonder- 
ing eyes,  which  looked  as  though  they  questioned  the  good  of 
trying  to  make  an  effort  here. 

"If  we  can  accumulate  enough,"  said  Alan,  "and  get  out  of 
this  wretched  hole  into  some  decent  place,  one  of  my  sisters 
might  come  and  stay  a  while.  It  would  be  such  a  help  with 
the  baby." 

But  Rachel  shook  her  head. 

Letters  came  and  went  less  often.  What  indeed  had  she  to 
write  of  to  those  two?  She  whose  interests  were  with  the  noises 
of  the  street,  with  the  saloons,  the  men  whose  faces  she 
learned  to  dread.  'True,  there  was  the  child;  but  how  could 
they  understand  the  woman  whose  tears  fell  upon  her  baby's 
face,  and  who  trembled  before  the  awful  responsibility  of  that 
tiny  soul ! 

Miss  Sara  and  Miss  Alicia  felt  the  estrangement  and  sor- 
rowed over  it.  That  they  might  not  even  see  their  brother's 
first  born  seemed  a  cruelty  of  fate.  They  did  not  know 
how  kind  a  one  it  was  that  kept  their  simple  hearts  in  ignor- 
ance. 

The  months  passed  on,  and  the  winter  was  well  advanced. 
There  were  a  few  evenings  when  Alan  did  not  come  for  his 
wife ;  was  out  when  she  got  home.  The  terror,  the  wretched- 
ness of  anxiety  as  she  bent  over  the  baby  sleeping  all  alone  in 
her  little  crib,  might  have  stung  a  lower  man  than  Alan  into 
self-reproach. 

Over  and  over  ag^in  she  said  to  herself,  "I  will  give  it  up,  I 
will  not  go." 

But  she  always  went.  Her  strength  before  this  man,  who 
had  taken  her  life  into  his  keeping,  was  like  wax  before  a  red- 
hot  fire.  She  would  not  have  married  him  had  it  not  been  so. 
And  she  struggled  still  in  her  belief  of  and  for  him. 

There  came  a  day — a  dull,  smoky  one,  with  a  misty  rain  fall- 
ing— that  the  baby  was  ailing  more  than  usual.    The  little 
flushed  face  was  pitiful  in  its  distressed  expression,  and  she- 
moaned  now  and  then. 
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"Alan,  won't  you  go  for  a  doctor?"  Rachel's  voice  was  full 
of  suppressed  misery.    "Won't  you  go?" 

He  got  up  sullenly,  reaching  for  his  hat.  "You  fuss  yourself 
to  death  over  that  child,  Rachel." 

She  sat  holding  the  little  form  more  closely,  with  a  terrible 
fear  gnawing  at  her  heart.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  Alan 
came  back.  Then  he  was  alone.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  without  looking  at  his  wife. 

"He  said  he  couldn't  come.  I  guess  he  thought  he  wouldn't 
get  his  money.  I  don't  look  half-way  respectable,  that's  the 
truth." 

The  heavy,  dissipated  face,  the  untidy  dress,  the  whole  deg- 
radation of  the  soul  did  plainly  show  itself,  though  in  that 
wondrous  love  of  hers  it  passed  the  woman  by. 

"Oh,  try  another.  There's  one  not  far  from  here  on  the 
other  street." 

"It  isn't  necessary,  and,  besides,  it  isn't  pleasant  to  be  re- 
fused." 

Then  he  rose  and,  crossing  the  room  to  her  side,  touched 
the  baby  gently  enough. 

"Don't  fret  so,  Rachel;  there  isn't  much  the  matter.  I  can 
tell  that.    She'll  be  all  right  by  morning." 

The  child  went  presently  to  sleep,  and  Alan  was  in  a  kinder 
vein  and  talked  for  a  while,  as  he  had  been  used  to,  in  the 
bright,  sparkling  way  which  made  his  writings  popular.  He 
overruled  her  fears,  and  persuaded  her  not  to  miss  her  en- 
gagement that  evening.  It  was  an  important  one.  There  was 
a  chance  for  promotion. 

"Will  you  go  for  a  doctor  first,  Alan?  I  can't  go  unless  you 
will." 

She  handed  him  two  dollars  as  she  spoke. 

"You  can  pay  him  beforehand,"  she  said. 

He  hesitated,  looking  at  the  silver  in  his  hand. 

"It  isn't  far,"  she  added. 

He  hesitated  still,  not  looking  at  her ;  then  he  got  up. 

"All  right,"  he  said. 

He  was  not  long  gone.  Her  eyes  met  his  and  went  on  be- 
yond him ;  but  he  was  alone. 

"He'll  be  here  presently ;  don't  wait,  Rachel,  it's  late !" 

"Are  you  sure  he'll  come?" 

"Yes,  yes ;  come  on." 
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She  kissed  the  child,  lingering  with  that  terrible  pain  at  her 
heart. 

"You'll  get  the  medicine  he  prescribes  at  once,  won't  you, 
Alan?" 

"Yes;  come  on!" 

He  went  to  the  door  with  her.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  she 
thought  she  heard  the  baby  stirring.  She  started  with  her  foot 
on  the  step  to  go  back.  Then  shutting  her  lips  tightly  she 
went  on.  The  wind  caught  her  cloak  and  swept  it  against  her. 
It  seemed  to  drive  her  back  as  she  hurried  on.  The  noises  and 
the  brawl  of  the  streets  went  with  her. 

It  was  later  than  usual  before  she  was  at  liberty.  Alan  was 
not  waiting  for  her,  and  a  man  standing  under  the  electric 
light  spoke  to  her  as  she  passed.  She  did  not  turn  her  head, 
but  her  heart  beat  the  faster.  The  damp  wind  blew  against  her 
face.    It  was  growing  colder.    Back  at  last ! 

She  ran  upstairs.  The  door  of  the  room  was  slightly  ajar. 
She  pushed  it  open  and  went  in.  No  one !  The  gas  flickered 
and  flared  up.  The  fire  was  out,  and  the  room  was  cold.  There 
seemed  a  deadly  chill  in  it.  A  heap  of  manuscript  lay  on  the 
table ;  some  of  the  sheets  had  fluttered  to  the  floor.  There  was 
a  splash  of  ink  on  the  table  cover,  and  the  pen  was  still  in  the 
bottle.  Rachel's  eyes  seemed  to  gather  in  every  detail  as  she 
stood  for  one  moment  as  though  paralyzed.  The  next  she  was 
kneeling  by  the  little  bed  with  a  cry  to  God  upon  her  lips. 

Was  she  so  fast  asleep— those  little  hands  so  cold?  The 
tiny  lips  half  in  a  smile,  the  baby  eyes  fast  closed !  To  slip  so 
gently,  so  noiselessly  away,  facing  alone  the  infinity !  In  the 
silence  His  word  had  come,  and  the  prayers  that  had  gone  up 
for  the  little  life  were  in  His  mercy  granted. 

The  clocks  were  striking  three  when  Rachel  heard  her  hus- 
band's step,  not  dragging,  nor  heavy,  but  coming  steadily. 
She  did  not  move,  nor  cry  out,  nor  call  to  him.  He  came  in, 
shutting  the  door  quickly.  He  was  flushed  and  excited,  but 
he  had  not  been  drinking. 

**Why,  Rachel,  still  up?  Not  fretting  over  the  child,  I  hope. 
I've  good  news  for  you." 

His  voice  had  a  joyous  ring  long  unheard.  She  did  not  turn 
her  head.    He  came  a  step  nearer. 

"Here's  money  for  you  to  make  up  for  the  two  I  borrowed 
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to-night.  That  was  a  mean  trick  rather,  but  I  had  to  do  it. 
And  now,  Rachel,  listen,  I've  a  place  offered  me  on  a  paper  out 
West — one  of  those  booming  places,  you  know.  The  man 
read  my  paper  in  The  Sun.  That  was  a  neat  thing.  I  knew 
it  at  the  time.  Now,  we'll  get  away.  We'll  start  over  again. 
It  will  be  different — why,  Rachel !" 

He  started,  for  she  had  turned  her  face  for  an  instant  to- 
ward his.  For  an  instant  only.  He  came  to  her  and  looked 
down  upon  the  child. 

Her  child — and  his  1 


THE  B.A.  AND  THE   BELLS* 

By  a.  G.  Hyde 


N  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  this  learned  island 
there  is  a  public  school  which  of  late  years 
has  won  particular  renown.  The  head-master 
is  an  honorary  canon,  a  D.D.,  an  LL.D.,  and 
several  other  things  besides.  The  assistant 
masters  are  also  men  of  letters,  though  not  of 
so  many,  and,  like  the  reverend  head,  they 
wear  gowns  and  other  scholastic  insignia. 
This  lends  an  air  of  academic  refinement  to 
the  school,  the  lawns  and  the  precincts  generally. 

The  school  rests,  both  figuratively  and  physically,  on  ancient 
foundations.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  benefaction  of  a  me- 
dieval bishop,  and  the  lower  masonry  of  the  old  building — 
"par  excellence"  the  school — is  of  coeval  date.  The  building 
itself — a  handsome  gray-stone  edifice  with  battlements  and  a 
clock  tower — is  Elizabethan.  The  grounds  are  very  large,  in- 
cluding other  school  buildings,  with  pleasant  residences  for 
the  masters  and  their  families.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  desir- 
able school. 

The  town  is  ancient,  agricultural  and  flat,  and  half-encircled 
by  a  sluggish  river.  It  is  famed  for  its  many  fine  towers  and 
steeples,  and  for  the  number  and  activity  of  its  bells.  They 
are  clear  and  musical,  sounding  out  over  the  wide  plain  to  the 
purple  hills  at  its  rim — to  welcome  the  coming  or  speed  the 
parting  guest,  as  the  case  may  be.  Unfortunately  they  are 
also  a  little  confusing,  most  of  them  being  started  by  cloclcs 
which  synchronize  badly,  so  to  speak.  When,  however,  they 
all  go  off  at  once,  the  effect  is  even  more  bewildering. 

The  two  most  noted  are  the  school  bell  called  the  "Don," 
and  the  town  hall  bell,  popularly  known  as  "Timmins'  Tink- 

*From  "Blackwood's  Magazine." 
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ler."  The  latter  has  a  brief  history.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
Evan  Timmins,  Esq.,  draper  and  alderman  of  the  town,  who 
wished  to  benefit  the  place  of  his  birth  and  business  success, 
and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  his  own  memory.  The  found- 
ing of  another  scholarship  for  the  bishop's  school  at  one  of  the 
universities  was  suggested  to  him,  but  the  idea  was  rejected 
with  asperity.  He  owed  nothing,  he  said,  to  "cemeteries  of 
learning"  (his  English  was  always  peculiar),  and  he  did  not 
believe  in  them.  It  might  have  been  his  dislike  to  academies, 
but,  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  new  town  hall  bell  al- 
most exactly  echoed  the  deep  notes  of  the  Don,  thereafter  be- 
coming its  rival  and  adding  greatly  to  the  prevailing  horo- 
logical  chaos. 

The  B.A.  was  a  good-looking,  clean-shaved,  rather  pale 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  and  what  is  called  a 
sound  scholar.  He  was  also,  both  in  mind  and  body,  a 
person  of  a  certain  solidity ;  some  people  said  he  was  stolid, 
but  of  this  the  reader  must  judge.  He  dressed  in  black,  wore 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  was  the  only  son  of  a  cousin  of 
the  head-master's  wife. 

One  morning  in  June  he  received  a  letter  from  the  head- 
master which  gave  him  an  agreeable  start.  Though  not  ex- 
actly a  blighted  being,  he  had  begun  to  think  he  had  not  had 
quite  his  deserts.  He  had  done  so  very  well  at  his  university, 
and  had  been  so  exemplary  in  regard  to  his  mother,  that  it 
seemed  a  little  anomalous,  if  not  unjust,  that  after  three  years 
he  should  be  nothing  more  than  tutor  to  a  manufacturer's  sons 
in  a  town  full  of  chimneys. 

The  head-master's  letter  was  formal,  condescending  and 
guarded.  It  intimated  that  the  post  of  first  classical  master  in 
the  school  was  vacant,  and  if  he,  the  B.A.,  would  like  to  have 
it,  his  application  would  at  least  be  considered.  "You  might 
come  down  to  our  commemoration,"  the  letter  said,  "and  meet 
some  of  the  governors.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  not  to  men- 
tion our  family  connection,  such  as  it  is." 

"Commemoration!"  reflected  the  B.A.  "It  sounds  almost 
like  a  university.    What  swells  they  must  be !" 

He  had  not  met  the  head-master  five  times  in  his  life,  and 
had  never  seen  the  school ;  but  he  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
both.  Though  not  particularly  sanguine,  he  decided  to  go; 
yet  did  not  make  up  his  mind  immediately,  being,  to  say  truth, 
a  little  deliberate  in  his  mental  movements. 
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He  arrived  late' in  the  day,  after  a  slow  journey  in  dull 
weather.  The  evening,  however,  was  remarkably  fine ;  and  the 
little  town,  with  its  steeples,  towers  and  quaint  red-brick 
houses — and  even  the  flat  expanse  around  it — seemed  gl(Mified 
in  the  clear  sunlight  into  something  not  quite  like  a  fragment 
of  this  common  earth.  The  young  man  was  curiously  unob- 
servant; but  now,  so  great  was  the  change  from  his  late  en- 
vironment, he  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  sight  and  sensibility 
all  at  once.  It  reminded  him  of  the  city  of  his  university, 
which,  now  that  he  came  to  recall  it,  was  really  a  very  charm- 
ing place.  At  the  railway  station  he  was  met  by  the  Demon- 
strator in  Physical  Science  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  he 
thought  remarkably  cordial.  They  showed  him  over  the 
schools,  the  grounds,  and  the  town  generally.  They  even  took 
him  out  to  the  bridge,  where  one  sees  the  two  principal  spires 
— St.  Catherine's  and  St.  John's — inverted  in  the  water,  and 
hears  the  music  of  the  various  bells  of  the  community.  They 
took  him  to  the  head-master,  who  introduced  him  to  the  other 
masters  in  conclave,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  surprisingly 
friendly.  So  that  the  young  man  began  to  think  his  invitation 
had  meant  more  than  he  supposed,  and  to  be  elated  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  mildly  festive  function  such  as 
are  common  at  Commemorations,  commencements  and  other 
school  occasions.  It  was  held  in  the  schoolroom,  and  a  good 
many  ladies  were  present,  several  of  them  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  resident  pedagogues.  The  B.A.  was  treated 
with  much  consideration,  and  quite  as  if  one  of  the  scholastic 
household.  This  made  him  still  more  elated,  and  nearer  to 
excitement  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  Then  another  thing 
happened.  He  found  himself  becoming  deeply  interested  in 
a  young  lady  with  dark  eyes  and  a  rather  brilliant  color,  who 
was  soon  introduced  to  him  as  a  Miss  Georgiana  Smith,  and 
whom  he  at  length  recalled  as  a  slight  acquaintance  of  his  un- 
dergraduate days.  He  had  not  been  greatly  impressed  with 
her  then,  he  remembered,  but  now  she  seemed  really  a  very 
vivacious  and  striking  girl ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  fell  victim 
to  another  set  of  emotions,  which,  however,  harmonized  com- 
pletely with  those  already  exercising  him.  Her  image,  or  the 
idea  of  her,  seemed  to  unite  itself  to  the  vision  of  his  prospect- 
ive post  and  to  brighten  it  like  a  nimbus  or  halo — in  such  a 
manner,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  think  of  the  two  things 
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separately.  This,  at  least,  was  something  like  the  way  it  af- 
fected him.  It  is  true  he  did  not  speak  with  her  more  than 
once  or  twice,  and  she  was  closely  attended  by  a  large  and 
rather  objectionable  male  cousin;  but  the  B.A.  felt  that  the 
subtle  bond  with  which  fate  had  linked  them  together  could 
not  be  aflFected  by  any  male  relative,  however  large  or  ob- 
noxious. His  conviction,  though  not  resting  on  a  very  solid 
basis,  was  strengthened  when  she  expressed  regret  at  not  see- 
ing him  again  for  some  time.  "We  are  going  away  to-morrow 
for  a  month,"  she  said  at  parting.  '*So  very  early,  too — the 
8.35 — I'don't  know  how  we  shall  manage  it." 

After  the  public  function  there  was  another,  even  more  fes- 
tive, and  confined  to  members  of  the  school  staff.  "We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  in  the  study  to-morrow  at  ten,"  the  head- 
master said  to  him,  benevolently.  "It's  a  little  early,  but  one 
of  the  governors  has  an  appointment  at  eleven.  I  like  them  to 
see  the  new — er — applicants  personally,  and  I  daresay  it  will 
be  convenient  for  you." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  B.A. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  that  night  he  sat  before  the  open 
window  of  a  deliciously  curtained  old  bedroom  facing  the 
schools.  Below  him  was  the  smooth-rolled  lawn  glistening  in 
the  moonlight,  and  opposite  rose  the  clock-tower  containing 
the  Don,  whose  voice  had  sounded  out  regularly  through  the 
evening.  How  like  it  all  was  to  his  college !  he  thought.  He 
had  resorted  to  a  pipe  of  mild  tobacco  (he  hoped  it  wouldn't 
scent  the  curtains)  to  calm  himself  for  sleep ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  extremely  wide  awake.  "There  is.  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  and  tutors,"  he  said,  "which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  an  establishment  in  life ;  and  I  believe  it's  my  turn 
now."  In  his  case  a  twofold  destiny  seemed  to  be  involved ; 
but  he  recalled  several  precedents,  classical  and  modern,  where 
even  tutors  had  won  wife  and  fortune  at  the  same  stroke.  He 
outlined  a  plan  of  action  on  the  spot  with  a  quickness  which, 
six  hours  before,  would  have  been  abnormal.  The  first  thing 
would  be  to  see  Miss  Smith  off  by  the  8.35  train — ^lie  felt  sure 
it  would  be  the  proper  course,  and  he  could  do  it  gracefully 
under  the  circumstances.  There  were  infinite  possibilities,  he 
believed,  in  seeing  people  off  by  trains,  and  he  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  governors 
at  ten. 

To  allow  an  ample  margin  he  set  his  alarm  very  carefully  at 
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seven,  going  to  bed  immediately  afterward  to  secure  what  sleep 
he  could.  As  he  did  so  the  clocks  of  the  neighborhood  jangled 
midnight  confusedly.  "What  a  row  they  make,  to  be  sure," 
he  said ;  "but  I  daresay  I  should  get  used  to  it." 

He  slept  almost  at  once,  lulled  by  the  sense  that  filial  piety 
and  sound  scholarship  were  now  to  be  rewarded.  Naturally 
his  slumber  was  light  and  not  dreamless.  Little  color-photo- 
graphs floated  before  his  eyes,  made  up  of  steeples,  lawns, 
boathouses,  gowns,  ladies,  swarms  of  pupils  and  solemn  school 
assemblies — himself  in  a  head-master's  robe  presiding;  the 
lovely  Thais  by  his  side  (in  the  person  of  Georgiana) ;  and  all 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  bell-ringing.  He  was  just  ad- 
ministering magisterial  punishment  to  a  large  boy  (it  was  the 
male  cousin)  when  he  awoke. 

•  The  room  was  full  of  light,  and  he  could  see  the  sun  shining 
on  the  houses  opposite.  Being  anxious  to  discover  whether 
the  charm  of  the  place  had  vanished  overnight,  he  rose  and 
went  to  the  window,  but  found  it  even  more  delightful  in  the 
freshness  of  ithe  morning.  "It  must  be  early,"  he  thought ; 
"not  more  than  four  or  five ;"  and  wishing  to  save  himself  for 
his  double  ordeal,  he  returned  to  bed.  He  had  only  just  done 
so,  however,  when  he  noticed  that  his  alarm  clock  had 
stopped ;  or,  rather,  it  had  never  started,  as  he  had  forgotten 
(for  the  first  time  in  five  years)  to  give  it  the  necessary  jog 
after  winding.  It  stood  stolidly  at  twelve,  and  he  had  now  no 
means  whatever  of  telling  the  time — ^the  school  clock  was  not 
visible  from  his  window,  and  his  watch,  a  family  heirloom,  in- 
variably suspended  operations  when  he  slept.  But  reflecting 
that  it  really  could  not  be  late,  and  he  should  presently  hear 
some  clock  or  other — ^there  were  enough  of  them  about — he 
prepared  for  a  few  moments'  rest,  when  the  Don's  booming 
voice  broke  upon  the  silence.  One!  Two!  Three!  Four! — 
the  strokes  were  very  deliberate,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
counting — Five !  Six ! — he  raised  his  head  from  the  pillow  un- 
easily— Seven! — he  jumped  up  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise at  the  coincidence,  when  still  another  stroke  rang  out 
and  went  vibrating  through  the  close.  Eight  o'clock!  He 
was  done  for  now.  Thirty-five  minutes  to  dress,  find  a 
strange  railway  station,  and  put  in  motion  the  most  delicate 
and  important  machinery  of  human  life!  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  worth  making;  and  although  he  never  knew  how 
it  was  done,  he  was  dressed  and  standing  on  the  pavement  at 
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twelve  minutes  past  the  hour.  He  had  on  his  old  college  cap 
and  carried  the  gown  under  his  arm;  he  had  brought  them 
both  for  effect. 

The  first  thing  was  to  find  the  station — there  were  two  in  the 
town,  he  knew.  Some  men  with  a  dust-cart  were  the  only 
persons  visible,  and  he  called  out  sharply  to  the  nearest 

"Hi,  there !    Which  is  the  way  to  the  eight-thirty-five  train?" 

The  man,  who  was  blear-eyed  and  dirty,  turned  on  his 
shovel  and  stood  staring. 

"Wotever  do  yer  want  er  the  'ight-thutty-foive  train,"  he 
asked  in  a  husky  voice,  "at  this  toime  er " 

The  B.A.  reddened  deeply. 

"What  I  want  it  for  is  really  no  concern  of  yours,"  he  said 
snappishly.    "Be  quick  I  where  is  it?    The  station,  I  mean." 

"O-a,"  said  the  dustman  slowly,  eyeing  him  with  suspicion. 
"If  yer  meant  the  Lon'  Nor'-West'n  Station,  w'y  didn't  yer  say 
so?    But  wotever  do  yer  want  it  for  now?" 

"Zounds!"  the  B.A.  almost  shouted  (his  expressions  were 
all  classical  and  time-honored) ;  "never  mind  that !  Where  is 
it?    Here's  a  shilling  for  you,  if  that's  what  you're  after?" 

The  dustman  looked  furtively  up  and  down  the  street  and 
at  the  houses — they  were  the  quaint  red-brick  mansions  re- 
ferred to— and  then  extended  his  hand,  putting  the  coin  in- 
stantly into  his  pocket. 

"Over  the  bridge,  'arf  a  moile.  Keep  on  as  y'are ;  fust  tu'n 
left,  then  roight,"  he  said  in  a  rough  whisper,  and  added,  "Yer 
don't  look  like  one  of  'em ;  but  if  yer've  bin  crib-crackin',  and 
Oi  gets  inter  any  trouble  er  this,  domn'd  if  Oi  don't  t " 

The  B.A.  happily  missed  the  last  scandalous  remark — he 
had  bolted  off  down  the  street.  It  led  out  into  the  flat  country 
beyond  the  town,  and  before  him  were  fields,  market-gardens, 
and  a  low  bridge.  He  made  for  the  bridge,  thinking  it  best 
to  follow  his  directions  literally,  though  he  passed  one  or  two 
turnings  on  the  way.  Once  beyond  the  houses,  as  there  was 
no  one  about,  he  started  to  run — he  had  lost  a  full  minute  un- 
doing his  front  door  (they  seemed  very  late  people),  and  two 
more  with  the  dustman.  As  he  crossed  the  bridge  the  quarter 
struck  behind  him ;  there  were  twenty  minutes  left.  He  was 
now  in  a  straight  country  road  between  hedges,  and  running 
swiftly,  his  gown,  which  he  had  slipped  on,  streaming  back 
from  his  shoulders  and  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Under  other 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  an  exhilarating  race,  the 
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air  was  so  fresh,  the  sky  so  pure,  the  hedges  so  fragrant — in- 
deed, he  felt  it  so  even  as  it  was.  But  no  turning  appeared, 
and  he  had  lost  another  five  minutes;  he  vaulted  a  gate  and 
scrambled  up  a  high  mound  to  find  his  bearings  if  possible. 
Yes,  there  was  the  station,  or  what  looked  like  it,  across  some 
low  fields  to  the  right.  He  was  about  to  jump  down  on  the 
other  side,  when  he  heard  the  footfalls  of  a  heavy  man  run- 
ning, and  looking  back,  saw  over  the  hedge  a  constable's  hel- 
met bobbing  along  the  road  he  had  traveled.  Presently  the 
constable  himself,  red-faced  and  panting,  shot  into  view  and 
essayed  to  leap  the  gate ;  but,  being  heavy  and  exhausted,  he 
managed  to  tumble  over  on  his  head.  The  B.A.'s  case  was 
urgent,  but  being  essentially  humane  he  hastened  to  render 
assistance,  only  to  be  roughly  grasped  by  the  half-prostrate 
man. 

"Now,  then,  are  you  comin'  quiet,  or  will  I  'ave  to  use 
force?"  the  officer  sputtered,  clinging  to  his  arm  and  trying  to 
rise.  His  eyes  were  full  of  water  and  dust,  and  his  nose  was 
bleeding. 

The  young  man  reflected.  He  could  easily  have  shaken  him 
off,  but  to  be  pursued  into  the  station  by  an  excited  constable 
formed  no  part  of  his  programme.  H.e  would  try  to  conciliate 
him  instead. 

**Go  where  with  you?"  he  asked,  mildly. 

"To  the  station-'ouse,  you  fool,"  the  policeman  answered 
angrily,  getting  on  to  his  legs.    "Where  else  do  you  s'pose?" 

"I  shall  be  only  too  delighted,  my  good  fellow,"  the  B.A.  re- 
sponded with  great  politeness.  "Fve  been  trying  to  find  the 
station-*ouse  this  last  half-hour."  The  joke  was  a  feeble  one, 
but  he  could  not  resist  it. 

"You'll  find  it  fast  enough,"  the  man  answered,  a  good  deal 
astonished;  he  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes  and  suddenly 
released  his  hold.  The  expected  house-breaker  resolved  him- 
self (apparently)  into  one  of  the  grammar-school  masters  in 
full  costume. 

"Perhaps  you  can  explain  all  this?"  the  B.A.  remarked,  a 
little  severely. 

The  man  looked  sheepish. 

"  'Ow  was  I  to  know,  sir?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive 
apology.  "A  lad  as  'ad  been  sent  for  a  doctor  told  me  he  see 
some  one  come  out  of  a  'ouse  with  clo'es  under  'is  arm,  and 
then  run  off,  so  I  gives  chase,  as  is  my  dooty  to.    It's  only  my 
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Uorders,  sir ;  and  a  pretty  fool  1*11  look,  goin*  back  all  dirt  and 
my  'elmet  broke !"    He  spoke  feelingly. 

He  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost.  The  young  man  gave 
him  half  a  crown  toward  the  helmet,  and  waited  till  he  had 
started  back,  mopping  and  muttering.  Then  he  was  off  across 
country  like  a  greyhound. 

One  daisy-starred  field,  then  another,  slipped  away  under 
his  feet.  Before  him  was  a  low  hedge,  which  he  was  about  to 
break  through  when  the  gleam  of  water  caught  his  eye.  He 
stopped  with  difficulty  on  the  edge  of  a  muddy  stream,  twenty 
feet  or  more  across. 

It  was  too  bad !  The  goal  in  sight,  yet  absolutely  untattain- 
able!  He  took  out  his  watch — ^the  family  heirloom  (he  had 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  set  the  hands  before  starting — it 
always  went  when  he  did).  Just  half-past  eight — in  five  min- 
utes the  train  would  start.  He  might  get  through  by  wading 
or  swimming,  but  the  plight  he  would  be  in  would  effectually 
frustrate  his  mission ;  besides,  he  must  be  presentable  to  meet 
the  governors  at  ten.  The  first  stage  of  his  carefully-laid  plan 
had  failed  ignominiously. 

He  was  deeply  dejected,  partly  from  the  physical  reaction, 
but  chiefly  because  he  read  his  failure  as  an  omen  of  the  final 
doom  of  his  hopes.  The  male  cousin  (doubtless  a  second 
cousin)  would  now  have  a  whole  month  to  ply  his  hateful  bat- 
teries, and  the  end  was  already  foreshadowed.  Robbed  of  its 
halo,  the  head-master's  gift  seemed  hardly  worth  taking.  The 
river  of  his  thoughts,  which  had  been  full  of  flashing  ripples 
and  rainbows  during  his  race,  became  like  the  sullen  ditch  be- 
side him.  He  had  never  been  so  miserable.  Presently,  as  he 
walked  slowly  on,  he  saw — but  without  emotion,  for  it  was 
now  too  late — ^an  old  plank  laid  across  the  stream  at  a  n^row 
point.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that,  as  he  had  heard  no 
sound,  the  train  might  be  delayed;  anyway,  he  would  cross 
and  see.  In  doing  so  he  nearly  came  to  grief,  the  plank  sink- 
ing under  his  last  footstep  and  floating  off  down  the  stream. 
The  station  was  now  in  view,  and  he  scrutinized  it  curiously 
as  he  approached;  it  was  not  like  an  ordinary  station.  At 
length,  adjusting  his  spectacles — his  eyes  had  suffered  some- 
what from  the  study  of  Greek — he  was  able  to  read  the  sign, 
"George  Dobson,  dealer  in  cement,  slates,  tiles,  etc."  The 
yard  and  warehouse  of  a  builder's  merchant,  then,  had  been 
the  real  objective  of  his  morning's  chase.    What  a  fool  he  was, 
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no  doubt !  but  philosophy — the  philosophy  of  grief — came  to 
his  aid,  and  if  sorrowful,  he  was  at  least  calm. 

He  had  now  a  little  over  an  hour  in  which  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment. The  bridge  was  down  by  the  way  he  had  come, 
but  doubtless  there  were  others.  He  knocked  at  the  ware- 
house door;  but  no  one  seeming  to  be  about,  he  started  off 
up  the  stream,  hoping  to  find  some  means  of  crossing  or  some 
one  to  direct  him.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  could 
hardly  keep  the  school  appointment;  he  called  himself  by  a 
few  mildly  opprobrious  names,  but  accepted  it  as  the  dictum 
of  fate — ^his  spirits  could  not  possibly  sink  lower. 

The  task  of  finding  a  bridge  seemed  one  of  remarkable  dif- 
ficulty. After  long  wandering,  much  misdirection  and  several 
adventures — some  of  them  unpleasant — with  dogs,  cow- 
keepers,  milkmaids  and  washerwomen,  most  of  whom  ap- 
peared to  regard  him  as  an  escaped  lunatic,  he  found  himself 
again  by  the  stream  (on  the  wrong  side,  of  course)  and  near 
the  cement  warehouse.  The  heirloom  pointed  to  half-past  ten, 
and  his  only  wish  was  to  get  back  to  his  rooms  and  leave  the 
town  as  soon  as  possible.  The  head-master,  he  knew,  was  a 
martinet ;  and  although  an  explanation  might  satisfy  him,  this 
was  exactly  what  he  did  not  propose  to  make.  He  started  off 
— ^this  time  down  stream — and  was  absorbed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  letter  of  farewell  and  regrets,  when  the  most  appall- 
ing sounds  suddenly  broke  on  his  ears — the  bellowing  of  an 
angry  bull  and  the  unmistakable  cry  of  a  woman.  The  hu- 
mane instinct  which  had  led  him  to  help  the  fallen  constable 
again  asserted  itself ;  he  rushed  forward,  and  turning  a  clump 
of  trees,  beheld  a  sight  which  filled  him  first  with  deadly 
affright,  and  next  with  the  liveliest  exultation.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  an  enormous  bull,  seemingly  a  prize  animal,  was 
pawing  up  the  earth  in  large  clods  and  bellowing  with  the 
throat  of  a  bovine  Stentor;  while  on  a  little  island  in  mid- 
stream the  lady  of  his  morning's  quest  stood  trembling  but 
safe!  Her  scarlet  jacket  was  under  the  animal's  hocrfs,  fast 
returning  to  its  textile  elements,  and  a  small  basket  of  wild- 
fliowers,  half-overturned,  lay  near  the  single  plank  by  which 
she  had  escaped.  It  was  a  picture  and  a  promise — ^an  oppor- 
tunity worth  a  hundred  railway  stations.  He  was  at  once 
himself. 

"Don't  be  alarmed !"  he  called  out,  reassuringly.  "He  can't 
hurt  you."    She  was  terribly  frightened  he  saw. 
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"Oh,  dear!"  she  sobbed;  "he'll  come  over  the  bridge  after 
me  when  he's  done  with  my  jacket!"  (The  plank  was  six 
inches  wide.) 

"Oh,  no,  he  won't,"  the  B.A.  answered,  cheerfully.  "He'd 
never  think  of  it,  and  besides,  he  couldn't,  you  know." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  moaned  the  maiden. 

"Be  calm !"  said  the  B.A. 

What  to  do,  however,  was  for  the  moment  a  puzzle.  The 
case  of  Leander  and  the  Hellespont  inevitably  occurred  to 
him ;  but  this  particular  gulf  was  largely  mud.  He  was  just 
deliberating  whether  to  attempt  it,  when,  to  his  delight,  he  saw 
among  the  rushes  the  plank  he  had  crossed  on  two  hours  be- 
fore; evidently  it  had  floated  down.  In  a  moment  he  had  it 
out  of  the  water  and  spanning  the  half  of  the  stream  between 
him  and  the  island.  The  task  of  supporting  the  trembling 
damself  to  the  bank  was  safely,  and,  he  flattered  himself, 
gracefully  performed.  Then  followed  an  exploit  worthy  of  a 
Spanish  matador.  He  crossed  both  planks,  and  with  great 
agility  rescued  the  basket  of  wild-flowers  from  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  bull.  This  was  the  cream  of  the  adventure,  a 
fragment  of  his  gown  left  on  one  of  the  beast's  horns  showing 
the  degree  of  his  intrepidity.  He  was  rewarded  with  agitation, 
thanks  and  blushes. 

They  set  off  toward  the  town  at  once,  first,  however,  pulling 
in  the  B.A.'s  plank  (the  creature  might  follow  them — he 
looked  capable  of  anything).  The  young  lady  showed  him  the 
way,  but  was  still  frightened  and  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to 
take  his  arm,  which  she  did,  he  thought,  very  unwillingly ;  in 
fact,  she  seemed  unaccountably  shy. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  charmed  with  her.  If  the  morning 
light  had  improved  the  school  close,  in  the  lady  it  had  worked 
transformation.  To  say  truth,  but  for  her  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  the  place  she  obviously  filled  in  the  scheme  of  his  destiny, 
he  would  not  have  known  her.  Her  voice  even  had  changed, 
and  she  was  also  much  prettier.  But  she  was  so  timid,  he 
thought,  and  reserved — ^so  unlike  the  vivacious  person  of  last 
night.  Perhaps,  however,  her  morning  dress,  the  late  ad- 
venture, and  his  defective  vision  explained  it. 

As  they  walked  slowly  on  through  the  field-paths,  melodi- 
ous birds  singing  madrigals  the  while,  she  confided  to  him  (he 
looked  almost  like  a  clergyman)  that  she  belonged  to  a  society 
of  young  ladies  founded  to  promote  early  rising,  habits  of  de- 
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votion  and  the  study  of  wild  and  domesticated  flowers.  They 
had  come  out  very  early — it  was  such  a  lovely  morning  (peo- 
ple had  queer  notions  of  early  hours  here,  the  B.A.  thought), 
and  being  an  enthusiast  she  had  remained  after  the  others. 
Unfortunately  she  had  strayed  into  the  river-field — ^the  rest  of 
the  adventure  he  knew. 

"I  should  never  have  gone  near  it,"  she  said,  "if  I  had  im- 
agined the  dreadful  thing  was  about." 

He  did  not  care  to  ask  her  why  she  had  given  up  her  in- 
tended journey;  and  as  for  the  male  cousin,  he  had  com- 
pletely faded  from  his  thoughts. 

They  were  now  in  the  town,  passing  up  a  wide  avenue  facing 
the  schools.  The  young  lady  had  recovered  herself,  and  was 
walking  without  his  aid ;  he  still  carried  her  basket ;  but  she 
held  a  few  of  the  flowers  in  her  hand.  As  the  long  fa(;ade  of 
the  schools  came  in  sight  through  the  trees;  with  a  figure  in 
cap  and  gown  crossing  the  lawn,  a  slight  pang  visited  him, 
but  passed  away  at  once;  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  had 
gained  something  of  more  value  than  even  a  head-mastership ; 
in  fact,  he  was  supremely  happy.  It  must  be  almost  noon,  he 
thought,  though  the  air  was  still  wonderfully  cool,  when  the 
hour  began  to  be  struck.  The  B.A.  had  for  the  present  lost 
all  interest  in  times  and  seasons,  but  happening  to  glance  at 
the  school  clock,  he  was  immediately  transfixed;  the  gilded 
hands,  with  the  sun  full  upon  them,  stood  at  eight!  He  set- 
tled his  spectacles  and  looked  long  and  hard,  but  there  could 
be  no  mistake — it  was  the  hour  at  which  his  strange  expe- 
riences had  b^gun. 

"I  think  something  must  be  wrong  with  the  school  clock," 
he  said  at  last,  in  a  rather  weak  voice. 

"I  only  wish  there  was,"  the  young  lady  answered,  lightly. 
"I  sh^l  be  dreadfully  late;  but  I'm  afraid  it's  right — ^it 
always  is." 

The  young  man  appeared  dazed;  it  seemed  as  if  the  eight 
strokes  he  had  counted  so  carefully  that  morning  were  even 
then  ringing  in  his  head.  Then  his  eyes  wandered  from  the 
dial  and  encountered  something  more  astonishing  if  possible 
than  the  miracle  of  time  set  back — or  stopped,  he  did  not  know 
which  it  was.  On  the  opposite  footpath,  coming  quickly  to- 
ward them,  were  the  male  cousin,  as  large  as  ever,  and — 
heaven  save  his  wits ! — the  Georgiana  Smith  of  the  previous 
evening !    There  was  no  question  of  identity.    They  both  car- 
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ried  traveling  wraps,  and  were  talking  and  laughing — rather 
too  loudly,  he  thought — and  so  much  absorbed  in  each  other 
as  not  to  notice  him  in  passing. 

The  B.A.  remained  standing  for  some  moments,  his  feat- 
ures relaxed  into  an  expression  of  vacuity  not  uncommon 
with  people  at  sea  in  rough  weather.  There  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  him.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  to  try  him  that  morn- 
ing— crazy  clocks,  dishonest  dustmen,  stupid  constables,  inse- 
cure bridges,  prize  bulls  on  the  warpath,  and  now  the  phe- 
nomenon of  duplicate  damsels.  Only  he  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  not  duplicates,  by  any  means. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  ill,  Mr.  Brown,"  his  companion  said  in 
alarm.    She  feared  he  had  been  injured  while  rescuing  her. 

"Er — no,  not  exactly,"  he  gasped  out,  recovering  himself 
in  a  surprising  manner  and  walking  on— he  had  a  good  consti- 
tution and  was  getting  used  to  shocks — "I  must  have  been  up 

very  early  this  morning,  that's  all.    Then  you're  not  Miss " 

he  was  beginning,  when  he  checked  himself.  "I  didn't  know 
you  knew  my  name,"  he  said  instead. 

"I  think  you  are  going  to  be  the  new  master  at  the  school," 
she  answered,  diffidently.  "I  hope  you'll  like  it;  they've  such 
nice  houses,  some  of  them." 

He  was  again  completely  himself,  and  replied  with  em- 
phasis that  it  was  now  extremely  probable  that  he  should  be 
the  new  master,  but  how  he  should  like  it  would  depend  on 
circumstances — ^he  did  not  say  what,  but  looked  many  things. 
In  return  she  told  him  that  her  name  was  Julia  Marston,  that 
her  father  was  a  solicitor,  and  her  brother  was  at  Oxford. 
They  lived  at  Elmhurst,  in  Church  street,  and  he  must  call,  as 
her  father  would  wish  to  thank  him.  He  promised  to  do  so  at 
an  early  date — that  very  day,  in  fact. 

"There's  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  said  as 
they  were  about  to  part.  "Doesn't  your  school  clock  strike 
double  sometimes — eight,  for  instance,  instead  of  four?" 

She  laughed — for  the  first  time — very  prettily,  he  thought. 

"It's  that  horrid  town  clock,"  she  said.  "It's  always  striking^ 
just  before  or  after  the  Don — out  of  spite.  We  have  'Town 
and  Gown'  here,  you  know.  I  hope  it  didn't  get  you  up  at 
four  o'clock." 

"I'm  afraid  it  did,"  he  answered,  smiling  himself  as  he  raised 
his  cap.    "But  I'm  not  at  all  sorry." 


ONLY  MARTHA* 
By  Bernice  Williams 


AND  sakes,  'Mandy!  where  on  airth  hev  you 
been  for  a  hull  hour?  There's  all  them  ber- 
ries to  pick,  the  beans  to  string  for  dinner, 
and  the  butter  to  make  an'  you  a-loUing  out 
there  on  the  front  gate  with  John  Sprague. 
What  did  he  want,  eh?"  and  the  rasping  voice 
wound  up  at  a  high  pitch. 

"The  Spragues  are  going  to  give  a  picnic, 
mother,  over  in  Judge  Hadley's  woods ;  you 
know,  it  is  right  fine  there,  and  not  apt  to  be  filled  with  fern- 
hunting  tourists,  it  is  too  far." 

"Humph  I  toorists ;  an'  so  the  Spragueses  air  goin'  to  give 
a  picnic,  be  they?    Who  air  they  goin'  to  invite?" 

"Oh,  the  Johnsons,  and  the  Wilkins,  and  Farmer  Wilson's 
folks,  maybe,  and  us — if  we  can't  all  go,  John  says,  he  could 
find  room  for  me,  and  perhaps  Martha — if  we  can't  spare  a 
team,"  she  added  hastily,  catching  the  look  in  her  mother's 
eyes. 

"Well,  we  can't  spare  a  team,  nor  the  time  neither,  you 
ought  to  know  thet,"  and  Mrs.  Prater  rattled  the  milkpans  so 
vigorously  that  she  lost  her  daughter's  murmured  reply. 

Martha  had  been  shelling  peas  on  the  side  stoop,  and  as  her 
sister  caught  up  a  peach  basket  and  started  for  the  bean  patch 
she  sprang  up  hastily,  spilling  the  pods  all  over  the  well- 
scoured  steps,  and  followed  her. 

"Oh,  Amanda,  do  you  think  there  will  be  room  for  me?"  she 
asked  breathlessly. 

"For  goodness  sake,  see  what  you  have  done !    Yes,  I  sup- 
pose there  will  be  room ;  you  can  count  on  it,  anyway,  so  be 
sure  and  iron  your  white  check." 
♦Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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"Amanda  1  my  white  check  I  I  cannot  go  in  that/'  and  the 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  her  sister  answered : 

"What  will  you  go  in,  then,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

Slowly  she  went  back  to  her  peas,  and  Amanda  went  on  to 
her  bean-picking,  and  soon  forgot  her  sister's  tears  of 
distress. 

"What  does  it  matter,  anyway ;  it  is  only  Martha." 

That  evening,  as  they  sat  around  the  old-fashioned  tea- 
table  in  the  roomy  farm  kitchen,  the  picnic  was  once  more 
discussed. 

"You  girls  kin  go,"  said  the  mother.  "It  is  not  often  you 
ask  for  a  holiday,  'Mandy ;  but  I  don't  know  what  the  farm 
would  do  a  hull  day  without  me." 

*'I  haven't  no  time  fer  resortin',  neither,"  grumbled  Farmer 
Prater,  as  he  tossed  off  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  so  the  matter 
seemed  settled. 

It  was  no  trouble  for  Amanda  to  go.  The  last  time  her 
mother  had  gone  to  town  with  the  butter  ahe  had  exchanged 
it  for  a  blue  lawn  and  a  bit  of  ribbon  for  her  oldest  daughter. 
She  had  intended  to  get  a  pink  for  Martha,  or  some  of  that 
green  that  looked  like  peapods ;  but  the  blue  lawn  somehow 
took  it  all,  and  she  needed  soap  for  the  eggs.  So  the  younger 
girl  must  wait  until  another  time. 

"It's  only  for  Marthy,  anyway,  an'  Mandy  works  so  hard  I 
could  not  ask  her  to  wait,"  reasoned  Mrs.  Prater.  Thus  it  was 
that  Martha  must  wear  last  year's  check  that  had  grown  too 
short,  and  that  must  be  ironed  ever  so  neatly  before  it  made  its 
reappearance. 

And  that  would  be  a  task  indeed.  Work  that  seemed  play 
to  the  older  sister  was  drudgery  for  the  younger,  who  spent 
many  of  her  days  wandering  about  the  fields  or  the  woods 
when  her  light  tasks  were  over. 

Mrs.  Prater  was  a  large,  bony  woman,  with  faded  blue  eyes, 
and  sandy  hair  streaked  plentifully  with  gray,  twisted  in  a 
hard  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head  tight  enough  to  pull  her 
eyes  out.  The  rough  work-hardened  hands  were  her  pride, 
as  were  Amanda's,  who,  her  father  declared,  "Was  jest  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  her  mother." 

Poor  Martha,  small  and  delicate,  had  learned  that  only  those 
who  were  able  to  do  hard  work  need  expect  sympathy  at  the 
farm. 

However,  when  the  night  before  the  picnic  arrived,  there 
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hung  the  despised  white  check,  starched  and  ironed  until  it 
bristled  all  over  with  freshness. 

"My  land !  how  nice  you  kin  iron  when  it  is  something  fer 
yourself,"  declared  her  mother,  gazing  with  some  pride, 
nevertheless  on  Martha's  work. 

"Yes,  mother;  but  it  was  an  irksome  task,  and  see,  I  have 
burned  my  fingers,"  she  answered  wearily.  She  had  scorched 
the  dress,  too,  necessitating  the  extra  work  of  damping  it 
and  spreading  it  on  the  grass  to  bleach  in  the  sun. 

Martha  had  worked  in  the  porch,  and  the  thick  woodbine 
had  seemed  to  keep  out  the  air.  She  longed  to  get  away  to 
some  cool  spot,  but  longed  still  more  to  go  to  the  picnic,  so 
she  clung  to  her  task  till  it  was  finished. 

The  morning  of  the  picnic  dawned  hot  and  sultry,  just  the 
day  to  make  one  long  for  the  cool  of  the  woods.  The  girls 
were  hardly  ready  when  the  Spragues  drove  up,  the  others 
having  gone  on  ahead.  Amanda,  in  her  blue  lawn,  hastened 
down  to  the  wagon,  but  Martha  walked  slower  and  slower 
down  the  path,  for  in  the  noisy,  chattering  crowd  she  saw  no 
place  for  her. 

They  crowded  and  contrived,  but  the  wagon  was  already  so 
full  of  young  folks  and  old,  babies  and  baskets  and  pails,  they 
could  find  no  more  room. 

"It's  too  bad,  Martha,"  said  John,  adding,  "I  wonder  now 
if  I  could  not  walk?" 

"Oh,  no,  John,"  cried  out  Amanda,  "this  is  your  picnic, 
and,  besides,  it  is  only  Martha ;  I  am  sure  she  will  not  care." 
And  Martha  calmly  said  she  would  not,  and  so  they  drove  on 
without  her. 

She  stood  there  a  moment  watching  the  white  dust  as  it 
rolled  down  the  road,  choking  back  the  ache  in  her  throat, 
and  then  went  slowly  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  she 
caught  up  an  empty  basket  and  started  for  the  strawberry 
patch. 

"I  may  as  well  gather  the  berries  now;  they  want  them 
at  the  hotel  before  tea  time,  I  know,"  she  thought  on  her 
way. 

What  a  pretty  picture  she  made,  kneeling  between  the  rows 
of  strawberry  vines,  busily  picking  the  ripened  fruit,  and 
staining  the  small,  brown  fingers  a  rosy  red.  The  white  sun- 
bonnet  hid  the  sweet  face  and  sunny  hair  from  a  young  man 
as  he  came  up  the  road. 
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Lower  she  stooped,  her  dress  gleaming  white  against  the 
green  leaves,  till  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  her  name. 

"Martha !"  that  was  all ;  but  instantly  the  berries  and  dreams 
were  forgotten,  as  the  young  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  on  hear- 
ing that  well-remembered  voice. 

"You  here  I"  she  exclaimed  in  pretty  surprise.  "When  did 
you  come?" 

"You  see  that  I  am  here,"  he  answered  in  a  glad  tone ;  "and 
I  came — ^just  now,"  and  he  held  out  his  two  hands  toward  her. 

But  Martha  drew  back  with  a  shy  movement. 

"You  have  not  forgotten,  Mamie?"  in  pained  surprise;  but 
at  the  sound  of  that  name  —  his  dear  name  for  her  —  she 
glanced  at  him  so  happily  that  for  a  moment  Allen  Orr  forgot 
there  was  any  one  in  the  whole  wide  world  but  Martha. 

Last  summer  Martha  had  carried  the  berries  to  Berkely 
House  for  her  father  to  save  him  the  trouble,  as  well  as  the 
time.  She  had  liked  going  down  to  the  village,  for  the  walk 
was  pleasant,  and  she  felt  useful  doing  it. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  she  met  Allen  Orr.  A  strong 
friendship  grew  up  between  them,  and  if  it  took  longer  and 
longer  to  deliver  the  baskets  of  berries,  as  the  days  went  on, 
no  one  had  seemed  to  notice  it. 

"Marthy!  Marth'ee!"  It  was  her  mother's  voice,  and  after 
a  hasty  good-by  the  young  girl,  with  flushed  face  and  down- 
cast eyes,  carried  her  berries  to  the  house. 

Then  the  sweet  days  of  last  summer  were  repeated,  and  one 
day,  while  Mrs.  Prater  was  busily- engaged  with  a  monstrous 
patch  and  a  blue  shirt,  she  heard  the  click  of  the  gate.  Glanc- 
ing up  she  beheld  a  young  man,  with  a  blue  tie  and  tan  shoes, 
making  his  way  to  her  door.  She  was  dreadfully  flustrated 
all  at  once,  for  Mrs.  Prater  had  not  had  many  callers  like  this 
one,  and  she  rose  to  meet  him. 

"It  must  be  a — ^a  toorist,"  she  guesses,  for  none  of  the 
farmer's  lads  would  have  a  visitor  like  this  young  man,  and 
so  she  jumped  to  a  right  conclusion  at  once. 

She  was  so  elated  with  actually  coming  in  contact  with  a 
"toorist"  that  her  hands  continually  smoothed  out  the  stiff 
brown  gingham  apron  to  hide  her  nervousness. 

Lifting  his  hat  as  though  she  was  a  lady  from  Berkely 
House,  he  explained  his  business  there  in  a  straightforward, 
manly  fashion,  and  for  once  in  her  life  she  found  herself  sur- 
prised beyond  expression. 
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"Thet's  just  'Mandy  every  time.  Keeps  her  business  to  her- 
self. Kin  give  my  darter  a  good  home,  he  says,  and  will  take 
good  care  of  her  if  I  give  him  the  chance.  H'm!  guess 
'Mandy'U  look  out  fer  that,"  she  thought  grimly,  *'and  she'll 
send  a  right  strong  girl  to  take  her  place  on  the  farm,  and 
help  mother  keep  the  work  apace." 

But  what  was  the  young  man  saying? 

"I  am  aware,  Mrs.  Prater,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  you  all  as 
yet,  but  time  will  overcome  that,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  keep 
me  waiting  long  for  Martha." 

"Marthy !"  Mrs.  Prater  started  almost  out  of  her  chair,  and 
her  spectacles  rattled  unheeded  upon  the  floor.  "You  spoke 
in  such  a  fine  way  'bout  my  darter  I  thought,  of  course,  you 
meant  'Mandy.    An'  you  meant  only  Marthy?" 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  incredulity  that  spread  over 
the  astonished  woman's  face. 

"Yes ;  it  is  only  Martha  that  I  want,"  and  he  stooped  to  pick 
up  his  straw  hat  to  hide  the  twinkle  that  gleamed  in  his  brown 
eyes.    "May  I  go  to  her?    I  saw  her,  I  think,  in  the  orchard." 

And  as  the  mother  watched  them  together,  leaning  over  the 
old  stile  under  the  apple  trees,  she  was  conscious  that  Martha 
had  gained  a  something  that  she  had  forever  missed,  and  a 
sweet,  tender  look  crossed  the  old,  hard  face,  while  a  rough, 
work-hardened  hand  hastily  brushed  a  tear  from  the  faded 
eyes. 

"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  kin  git  along,  for  it  is  only  Marthy 
he  is  wantin'  after  all !" 


PAYING   IN   PERSON* 
A  FAR-EASTERN  EXPERIENCE 


E  capacity  for  "seeing  a  joke"  has  been 
iven  in  vastly  different  measure  to   the 
ices  of  mankind,  but  the  primitive  or  prac- 
cal  joke  is  common  to  all,  and  Easterns 
ave  a  childish  delight  in  it.    The  Arabian 
lights  are  full  of  the  pranks  of  Asiatic 
'eregrine  Pickles,  most  of  which  could  be 
rendered  into  English  only  by  Swift,  Bur- 
ton or  Sir  TTiomas  Urquhart ;  the  popular  tales  of  India,  Arabia 
and 'Persia  often  hinge  on  practical  jokes;  and  some  of  the 
grimmest  of  Grand  Turks  and  Sophys  of  Persia  have  conde- 
scended to  play  them ;  while  the  Emperor  Jahangir,  "teste"  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  had  such  agreeable  fancies  in  this  way,  that  a 
wine  party,  with  the  Conqueror  of  the  World  in  the  chair,  was 
something  like  a  social  evening  with  a  humorous  tiger.    The 
Chinese  sense  of  humor  also  is,  like  Mr.  Quilp's,  more  prac- 
tical than  pleasant,  and  is  most  keenly  excited  by  the  amenities 
of  Chinese  justice  in  action.     But  one  Oriental  race,  to  wit, 
the  Malay,  no  more  understands  the  practical  joke  than  a 
cobra  appreciates  having  his  tail  trodden  on,  and  of  this  fact 
there  is  a  reminder  before  me. 

It  is  a  spear-head,  long,  narrow  and  keenly  jagged  of  edge, 
with  a  foot  of  splintered  shaft  attached,  the  blade  stained  and 
rusted,  and  the  bunch  of  hair  at  its  socket  stiff  and  clotted  to- 
gether. As  I  look  at  it,  I  seem  to  feel  again  the  reeking, 
steamy  heat  of  Sumatra,  and  see  the  vivid  green  of  the  tobacco 
fields,  with  the  great  gray  roofs  of  the  drying-sheds  rising 
among  them,  and  the  hats  of  the  Chinese  coolies  moving 
among  the  plants.  Four  Europeans  were  we — Donovan,  the 
manager,  who  had  abandoned,  for  some  not  very  well-detined 
•From  "The  Cornhill  Magazine." 
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reason,  the  nautical  profession  for  the  agricultural,  and  three 
"assistants,"  or  overseers,  myself,  a  Dutchman  and  a  Dane. 
We  ruled  over  some  two  hundred  "foul  paynims,"  mostly 
Chinese,  with  some  Javanese  and  Tamils ;  and,  amid  mud  and 
malaria,  the  men  of  color  wrought  with  hoe  and  billhook,  and 
lived  lives  of  infinite  dirt,  moral  and  physical,  and  ate  much 
stick,  and  died  of  fever  and  things  ending  in  "itis*'  and  "asis" ; 
while  the  Europeans  drank  too  much  Pilsener  and  gin  and 
bitters,  and  forgot  that  morals  or  Sundays  existed ;  all  to  the 
much  profit  of  certain  Hebrews  dwelling  in  Amsterdam. 

One  evening  I  had  returned  from  my  afternoon  round  to 
my  abode,  a  two-roomed  cabin  of  "atap,"  or  palmleaf  mat- 
ting. I  had  supped  on  beer,  biscuits  and  a  fowl  which  out- 
wardly resembled  a  bullfrog  in  reduced  circumstances,  and 
filling  a  pipe  with  strong  Malay  tobacco  I  stepped  out  on  the 
apology  for  a  veranda. 

It  wanted  about  half  an  hour  of  sunset,  but  the  lofty  wall 
of  jungle  that  hemmed  the  fields  in- cast  its  shadow  over  them, 
and  a  damp  mist  was  rising.  The  grunting  and  piping  of 
frogs  innumerable  filled  the  air,  and  a  choral  society  of  gib- 
bons Was  screaming  and  hooting  a  "symphony"  or  "motive" 
from  a  distant  tree-top.  To  the  west,  a  black  cloud-bank  was 
swiftly  rising,  puffing  out  white  "cauliflower  heads"  against 
the  pale  blue  sky ;  and,  as  I  looked,  it  was  seamed  for  an  in- 
stant by  a  golden  wire,  and  a  dull  boom  gave  warning  of 
drenched  fields  and  drowned  tobacco.  In  five  minutes  half 
the  sky  was  overcast,  and  I  stepped  out  on  to  the  road  intend- 
ing to  get  across  to  the  manager's  house  before  it  broke.  I 
generally  spent  my  evenings  there,  for  he  sometimes  got  Eng- 
lish papers ;  and  even  to  drink  beer  and  listen  to  his  intellectual 
conversation,  while  his  Javanese  housekeeper  squeezed  The 
Wearing  of  the  Green  out  of  a  gasping  accordion,  was  better 
than  solitude  tempered  by  mosquitoes. 

At  that  instant  a  voice  at  my  elbow  inquired : 

"Is  this  Tanna  Busuk  estate?" 

Turning  round,  I  was  aware  of  three  men,  who  had  come 
round  the  angle  of  the  road,  where  my  house  stood.  Two  of 
them  were  Javanese,  in  cotton  "sarongs"  of  backgammon- 
board  pattern,  and  carried  respectively  a  bag  and  a  portman- 
teau. He  who  had  spoken  was  a  European,  a  fair-complex- 
ioned  young  fellow  of  two-and-twenty.  He  was  clad  in  white, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  garments  that 
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had  been  white  that  day ;  but  his  legs,  though  long  ones,  were 
so  encased  in  mud  that  he  seemed  to  be  wearing  jackboots, 
and  his  jacket  was  bespattered  with  the  same,  while  a  thick 
incrustation  covered  the  front  of  his  pith  helmet. 

Who  he  was  I  did  not  know,  but  what  he  was  I  knew  at 
once.  English  of  the  professional  class,  father  a  doctor,  so- 
licitor, or  parson;  the  sort  of  young  man  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears regularly  in  the  illustrated  papers,  during  our  wars  and 
expeditions,  as  Lieutenant  Brownjones,  aged  twenty-five  (and 
looking  sixteen),  killed  in  some  attempt  to  take  a  hostile  tribe 
prisoners  with  a  corporal's  guard.  I  like  this  sort  of  young 
man  for  his  honesty,  his  courage,  and  his  personal  cleanliness, 
but  it  is  his  open  and  receptive  mind  that  endears  him  to  the 
hospitable  colonist  skilled  in  the  removal  of  fleeces. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "this  is  Schweinhundsburg.  Tanna  Busuk 
is  three  miles  farther,  and  you  can't  possibly  get  there  to- 
night. Look  there !"  and  I  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  fields. 
The  jungle  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  a  gray  veil. 
The  next  instant  a  tall  tree  in  the  background  faded  away, 
and  a  hissing,  rushing  sound  came  across  to  us.  A  vivid 
steely  blue  flash  shot  down  and  flickered  across,  with  a  sharp 
crackle  ending  in  a  ringing  metallic  bang  that  made  the 
ground  tremble  under  our  feet.  "Run,"  I  said,  and  helter- 
skelter  we  dashed  across  to  the  manager's  house,  the  cold  gust 
that  runs  before  a  "Sumatra"  rushing  round  us.  Scarcely  had 
we  ascended  the  steps  when  the  advancing  cataract  was  on  us. 
It  roared  down  on  the  "atap"  roof,  and  poured  off  the  eaves 
in  solid  sheets,  which  were  swept  into  the  house  by  the  wind, 
deluging  everything.  One  of  the  chicks,  or  blinds  of  split 
bamboo,  was  torn  away,  and  flying  inward,  knocked  Donovan 
backward  over  a  long  chair,  and  enveloped  him  in  its  folds. 
The  lightning  blazed  incessantly,  blue,  green  and  orange,  with 
a  continuous  roar  of  thunder,  and,  now  and  then,  with  the 
stunning  report  and  sulphurous  smell  which  tells  that,  but  for 
a  trifle  of  conductivity  somewhere,  you  never  would  have 
heard  anything  again  in  this  world. 

But  in  half  an  hour  the  storm  passed  over,  and  went  rum- 
bling away  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Then  the  visitor,  be- 
ing clothed  and  fed,  explained  his  position.  His  name  was 
George  Milner,  and  he  was  a  new  chum,  or,  as  we  were  wont 
to  call  them,  "a  sinkhey,"  which  is  the  Chinese  equivalent. 
He  had,  it  appeared,  come  out  to  the  Straits  Settlements  on 
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the  invitation  of  an  uncle  who  was  something  official  at  Sing- 
apore in  the  Harbor  Department.  At  that  time  the  Deli  to- 
bacco industry  was  at  high-water  mark,  and  the  dividends  that 
rolled  in  upon  the  shareholders  of  the  tobacco  companies,  es- 
pecially the  great  Dutch  corporations,  were  fabulous — ^fifty, 
sixty  and  seventy-five  per  cent.  But  the  business  was  by  no 
means  conducted  on  profit-sharing  lines.  Even  a  manager's 
place,  except  on  a  very  large  estate,  was  not  a  particularly 
well-paid  one ;  and  an  assistant  worked  seven  days  in  the  week 
for  eighty  dollars  a  month,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  England,  and  led  a  life  which  combined  the 
disadvantages  of  savage  and  civilized  existence  pretty 
equally.  Our  young  friend's  uncle,  however,  who  had  ob- 
tained him  the  place  on  Tanna  Busuk  estate,  did  not  know  of, 
or  had  not  communicated  these  facts  to  him. 

"Awf'ly  rum  place  to  travel  in,"  he  remarked.  "Don't  know 
how  ever  I'd  have  got  here  if  it  wasn't  that  all  the  Dutch 
Johnnies  seem  to  know  English,  but  they  weren't  over  polite, 
and  some  of  them  look  half  niggers.  I  stopped  last  night  at 
an  estate — I  forget  the  name,  but  it's  English — ^and  the  man- 
ager's name's  Barton,  and  he  was  awf'ly  kind,  and  sent  those 
two  Johnnies  in  the  petticoats  to  carry  my  things  and  show  the 
way.  I'd  learned  a  lot  of  phrases  out  of  a  book,  but  then 
that's  not  much  good  when  you  can't  catch  a  word  they  say, 
and  they  walked  about  a  mile  an  hour.  But  the  worst  of  it  was 
they  turned  off  the  road  all  of  a  sudden,  saying,  'Machan,'  or 
something  like  that,  and  went  right  into  the  jungle.  I  believe, 
'pon  my  word,  they  lost  themselves,  for  we  wandered  about  on 
the  beastliest  mud,  up  to  your  knees,  for  hours  and  hours,  till 
we  came  on  your  road  here." 

"  *Machan'  is  'tiger,' "  I  said.  "They  saw  some  tracks  on 
the  road,  I  suppose.  Jt's  a  wonder  you  ever  got  out  of  that 
jungle,  for  they  knew  no  more  about  it  than  you  did." 

"D'you  often  shoot  tigers  here  ?"  inquired  Milner. 

"No  fear,"  replied  Donovan.  "We've  no  time  for  anything 
but  tobacco,  and  you  might  be  months  in  the  jungle  and  never 
see  one  unless  he  wanted  to  see  you  first,  though  there's  any 
amount  about.  There  was  one  last  week  about,  for  one  of  our 
best  bullocks  was  found  on  the  grass,  turned  nearly  inside  out. 
See  who  that  is,  will  you,  Tucker?" 

A  party  of  men  carrying  flaring  smoky  dammar  torches  had 
halted  in  front  of  the  house.    They  numbered  five  or  six  Ma- 
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lays,  armed  with  their  parangs,  or  chopping  knives,  having 
in  custody  two  Chinamen  bound  with  rattan,  ugHness  and  dis- 
comfort incarnate,  and  looking  as  apprehensive  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Chinese  face  will  allow. 

'Who  are  they?"  inquired  Milner. 

'Runaways,"  I  said.  "Those  fellows  get  five  dollars  a  head 
for  bringing  them  back,  and  they  generally  wish  they  had 
stayed." 

They  certainly  did  so  in  the  present  instance,  for  Donovan 
was  a  man  of  wrath,  and  the  two  strayed  sheep  were  old  of- 
fenders. As  soon,  therefore,  Sis  he  had  identified  them  and 
paid  over  the  reward,  he  seized  a  wooden  bucket  and  broke  it 
over  one  Chinaman's  head,  after  which  he  destroyed,  by  col- 
lision with  their  persons,  two  walking-sticks  one  hoe  handle 
and  a  piece  of  a  packing-case,  which,  he  afterward  said,  he  did 
not  know  had  nails  in  it.  Then  they  were  secured  by  hand- 
cuffing round  the  posts  supporting  the  house,  and  left  to  re- 
flection and  mosquitoes.  The  Malays,  who  had  looked  on 
with  a  slightly  bored  air,  as  if  spectators  of  some  performance 
which  had  lost  its  novelty  and  which  they  only  attended  out 
of  politeness,  took  their  way  home;  and  Donovan,  quite  ex- 
hausted, came  upstairs  and  finished  two  bottles  of  beer  in  five 
minutes. 

"Is  this  the  regular  way  to  serve  these  poor  Johnnies?"  in- 
quired Milner.  of  me. 

"It  varies,"  I  said,  "on  different  estates.  I  can't  say  that  I 
entirely  approve  of  the  boss'  method  myself.  It  is  wanting  in 
repose  and  dignity,  and  cripples  the  coolie  too  much,  consid- 
ering how  short-handed  we  are.  They  are  human  beings  after 
all,  and  cannot  be  replaced  under  thirty  or  forty  dollars  each, 
delivered  free  on  board.  One  consolation  is  they're  precious 
tough,  like  the  'werry  old  turkey'  of  history." 

"By  Jove!  they  need  be!"  said  he.  "Aren't  you  afraid  of 
their  murdering  you  all?" 

"Devil  a  bit,"  said  Donovan ;  "they're  used  to  a  deal  worse 
than  sticks  in  their  own  country,  and  they  don't  care  a  farthing 
for  each  other ;  any  Chinaman  will  skin  any  other  Chinaman 
alive  for  ten  dollars.  But  if  they  think  they're  being  cheated 
about  the  value  of  the  tobacco,  or  anything,  they're  dangerous 
enough  then ;  and  that's  what  you'll  have  to  look  out  for  at 
Tanna  Busuk,  for  that  Thelluson,  the  manager,  is  as  big  a 
rascal  as  ever  came  from  Java,  and  that's  saying  something. 
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He's  always  trying  it  on  with  them,  and  gets  the  blame  put  on 
the  assistants." 

With  such  like  conversation,  combining  amusement  with 
instruction,  we  entertained  our  guest  till  Donovan  fell  asleep 
in  the  middle  of  an  anecdote  about  what  happened  when  he 
was  captain  of  a  steamer  going  to  Jeddah  with  pilgrims.  He 
had  never  before  figured  in  a  higher  rank  than  second  officer, 
so  I  knew  that  he  was  not  likely  to  awake  much  before  morn- 
ing, and  took  my  leave. 

Next  morning  I  was  attending  to  my  duties  as  administra- 
tor of  physic,  when  Milner  came  up  to  say  good-by.  Not,  by 
the  way,  that  I  knew  much  about  the  healing  art,  but  we  had 
rather  a  large  assortment  of  drugs,  most  of  which  I  had  tested 
empirically,  and  put  aside  those  whose  use  I  found  inconsistent 
with  retaining  the  patient  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  estate. 
Milner,  who  looked  a  trifle  depressed,  was  rather  aghast  when 
I  said  that  this  would  form  part  of  his  duties,  and  eyed  the 
dozen  or  so  of  pathological  specimens  present  with  no  particu- 
lar sympathy.  Then  he  went  his  way,  and  for  some  weeks  we 
saw  no  more  of  him. 

Tanna  Busuk  was  a  larger  estate  than  ours,  and  belonged 
to  a  Dutch  company  which  owned  five  or  six  more  scattered 
about  the  country,  the  company  having  come  late  into  the 
field,  and  being  obliged  to  get  land  where  they  could.  Just 
at  this  time  relations  between  us  were  rather  strained,  each 
estate  accusing  the  other  of  enticing  away  its  coolies,  and  the 
respective  managers  had  come  almost  to  blows  on  the  last  oc- 
casion of  meeting.  Thelluson,  the  manager  of  Tanna  Busuk, 
was  a  Dane  or  Swede ;  but  he  had  been  long  resident  in  Java, 
and  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  his  real  name,  for,  truth  to 
say,  the  Deli  tobacco  district  was  then  a  sort  of  Alsatia,  where 
government  was  in  a  primitive  state;  and  there  were  those 
among  us  who,  unless  rumor  lied  about  them,  had  come  there 
to  avoid  throat  complaints.  He  was  a  tall  and  rather  stout 
man,  a  trifle  knock-kneed,  and  shambling  in  his  gait,  fair  in 
complexion,  with  that  unpleasant  bleached  kind  of  fairness 
called  leucophlegmatic,  but  not  bad-looking,  save  that  his  pale 
blue  eyes  were  too  close  to  his  long,  straig'ht  nose.  I  had 
never  liked  the  man,  though,  on  the  few  occasions  when  we 
had  met,  he  was  civil  enough.  There  is  an  untranslatable 
Hampshire  phrase  which  always  seemed  to  me  to  fit  him  ex- 
actly, **A  yaping,  shammocking  gaily  bagger." 
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However,  he  was  a  good  manager,  and  "knew  tobacco,"  as 
the  saying  was,  as  well  as  any  man.  But,  as  Donovan  had 
said,  he  was  a  rogue  in  grain,  and  could  no  more  resist  the 
chance  of  playing  a  shabby  trick  on  the  coolies,  or  any  one 
else,  than  a  drunkard  can  resist  liquor;  though  sometimes  he 
would,  if  detected  in  time,  try  to  pass  it  off  as  what  he  called 
a  "choke."  But,  as  will  be  seen,  the  "choke"  at  last  met  with 
an  unappreciative  audience. 

Milner,  however,  despite  the  hostility  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, paid  us  a  visit  as  often  as  he  could,  and  each  time 
expressed  more  strongly  his  disgust  for  the  occupation. 

"It's  simply  awful  work,  y'  know,"  he  said.  "Not  a  minute 
to  yourself  the  whole  week  through,  and,  by  Jove,  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  taking  a  Turkish  bath  all  day.  What  beastly 
wretches  those  Chinamen  are  I  Don't  think  I'll  ever  touch  a 
cigar  again.  The  other  Johnnies  are  no  good  to  a  fellow; 
they  don't  seem  to  know  anything  but  cards  and  gin,  and  only 
one  speaks  English." 

"How  do  you  like  the  boss?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  well,  he  seems  all  right,"  replied  Milner.  "From  what 
you  fellows  said,  I  expected  him  to  try  and  steal  my  watch  the 
first  time  he  saw  me.  His  wife  doesn't  seem  a  bad  sort  of  little 
woman;  sent  me  over  a  lot  of  things  when  I  had  fever  last 
week." 

Mrs.  T ,  thus  alluded  to,  was  a  Dutchwoman,  of  a  family 

long  settled  in  Java,  and,  like  many  of  her  compatriots,  had  a 
considerable  dash  of  the  tar-brush.  She  was  a  dumpy,  olive- 
complexioned  young  woman,  who  generally  dressed  in  Jav- 
anese native  style,  good-natured  and  amiable,  but  almost  un- 
educated and  passing  her  time  either  in  the  kitchen  concocting 
Java  dishes  or  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  small  and  limp 
but  most  vociferous  infant  Thelluson.  She  had  brought  her 
husband,  however,  a  round  sum  in  guilders,  and  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  be  exacting  in  other  respects. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  the  tobacco  on  our  estate  was 
nearly  ready  to  cut,  when  one  day  I  found  Milner  had  come 
over  in  a  high  state  of  indignation. 

"Can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know,"  he  was  saying  to 
Donovan.  "Look  here  at  this  bill  from  the  Keday"  (a  sort  of 
general  store  kept  by  a  Chinaman  on  an  estate).  "It's  more 
than  my  pay  for  the  month,  and  I'll  swear  I  never  had  half  the 
things.    The  bill's  been  mounting  up  bigger  every  time,  and 
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I  can't  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  Thelluson.  He  says  I  ought 
to  know  my  own  accounts." 

"Of  course  you  can't/'  said  Donovan.  "Why,  the  beggar 
keeps  that  store  himself,  and  it's  him  you've  been  buying  of. 
The  Chinaman's  only  a  dummy." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before?"  inquired  Milner. 

■ 

"Where'd  have  been  the  good.**"  replied  Donovan  coolly. 
"You  can't  prove  it,  and  if  he  didn't  do  you  that  way  he  would 
in  some  other.  I  knew  from  the  first  you'd  never  be  able  to 
stop  there,  but  you  couldn't  go  back  to  your  uncle  in  Singa* 
pore  without  any  reason  but  my  saying  so.  Now  you've  got 
one,  and  if  you  like  to  stay  on  there  for  another  month  you'll 
have  some  more." 

"Is  there  any  use  trying  to  get  on  another  estate?"  asked 
Milner. 

"Not  much,"  said  Donovan.  "The  English  ones,  what 
there  are,  are  full  up,  and  the  most  of  the  foreigners  here 
are  more  or  less  like  your  friend,  though  he's  an  extra  bad 
specimen." 

Milner  went  away  with  the  expressed  intention  of  having 
it  out  with  the  "boss,"  and  I  expected  a  farewell  visit  from  him 
very  shortly. 

The  following  morning,  while  at  breakfast,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  buzz  of  voices  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
Chinese  store,  a  hundred  yards  away.  At  first  I  took  no  no- 
tice, but  the  noise  increasing,  and  the  voices  clearly  betoken- 
ing anger,  I  got  up  to  inquire.  Just  as  I  did  so,  hurried  steps 
were  heard,  and  a  Chinese  "tandil,"  or  ganger,  came  stumping 
in,  exclaiming,  in  "pigeon"  Malay : 

"Sir,  come  quick;  the  Alias  men  want  to  kill  the  Keday 
man." 

Now,  these  wer6  a  tribe  of  independent — ^very  independent — 
semi-savages  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  who  used  to 
come  down  to  the  tobacco  country  to  build  the  huge  drying 
sheds  at  some  two  hundred  dollars  per  shed,  the  estate  finding 
materials.  As  an  estate  would  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  of 
these,  each  as  large  as  a  parish  church,  which  had  to  be  re- 
newed every  two  years,  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  labor  was 
great,  and  all  sorts  of  strange  people  from  the  interior  engaged 
in  it.  These  Alias  had  a  very  bad  reputation  for  ferocity  and 
treachery,  but,  though  they  had  built  most  of  the  sheds  at 
Schweinhundsburg,  they   had   given   us   no  trouble,  though 
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their  appearance  was  certainly  not  in  their  favor.  When  I  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  there  was  a  crowd  of  coolies  before  the 
store,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  door,  around  which 
clustered  the  Alias  men,  lean,  wiry,  yellow-brown  men,  in  blue 
cotton  "sarongs"  or  petticoats  and  colored  handkerchiefs 
twisted  in  their  horsetail  hair.  As  ugly  and  savage-looking  a 
set  they  were  as  one  would  care  to  meet,  numbering  about  a 
dozen  men,  armed  with  daggers  and  short  swords,  while  three 
or  four  had  formidable  spears.  They  were  talking  excitedly 
among  themselves,  and  gazing  at  the  door  as  if  expecting  a 
signal.  Altogether,  the  outlook  was  far  from  pleasant,  but, 
luckily,  most  of  them  had  worked  for  us,  and  knew  me  well 
enough.  They  made  way  more  readily  than  I  expected,  and  I 
entered.  The  space  behind  the  counter  of  these  places  is 
barred  off  like  a  cage,  in  which  the  proprietor  was  chattering 
and  gesticulating  like  a  scalded  monkey.  The  head  man  of 
the  party,  whose  name  was  Merjan,  a  murderous-looking  in- 
dividual, with  heavy  silver  rings  on  his  dirty  hands,  wild  ani- 
mal eyes,  and  a  huge  shapeless  mouth  stained  dark  red  with 
"betel,"  stood  in  front,  in  a  towering  rage,  shaking  a  piece  of 
paper  at  the  Chinaman  with  one  hand,  while  clutching  with  the 
other  the  hilt  of  a  long  curved  sabre,  which  stuck  out  behind 
him  like  a  tail. 

"This  man  wanchee  cheat,  sar,"  screedied  the  Chinaman  in 
what  he  supposed  to  be  English.  "He  say,  s'pose  I  no  take 
that  paper,  give  hundred  fifty  dollar,  must  cuttee  head.  What 
good  that,  sar?' 

"That,"  on  inspection  proved  to  be  simply  a  gaudy  orna- 
mental paper  design,  from  a  biscuit  tin  of  Huntley  &  Palmer, 
bearing  the  inscription  "Pic  Nic." 

"Where  did  you  get  this?"  I  asked. 

"From  the  manager  at  Tanna  Busuk,"  replied  Merjan. 
"We  have  built  sheds  for  him,  and  yesterday  he  gave  us  this, 
and  said  it  was  money  of  the  Dutch  Government  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.    This  Chinese  pig  says,  'It  is  only  good 

for ' "  something  I  did  not  catch.     I  had  hard  work  to 

convince  them,  but,  luckily,  a  precisely  similar  box  was  found, 
which  furnished  indisputable  evidence.  It  was  passed  round 
and  compared  among  the  men,  who  crowded  in,  filling  the 
stifling  little  place  with  a  fine  "bouquet  de  bete  feroce."  Then 
the  leader  stuffed  the  fraudulent  document  into  his  betel 
pouch,  and  they  filed  down  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  Tanna 
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Busuk,  still  discussing,  until  they  turned  off  and  disappeared 
in  the  jungle. 

I  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do,  though  I  did 
not  anticipate  more  than  Thelluson's  having  to  hand  over  the 
dollars  in  considerable  haste.  But  I  was  practically  in  charge 
of  the  estate,  for  Donovan  had  gone  into  the  jungle  surveying, 
Burkhart  was  gone  to  Nyamok,  the  port  of  the  district,  to 
bring  up  a  box  of  dollars,  and  Nielsen  was  down  with  fever, 
and  unable  even  to  speak.  If  the  Alias  meant  mischief,  they 
would  get  through  the  jungle  quicker  than  any  European,  and 
no  man  on  the  estate  would  go  any  further  than  just  out  of 
sight  on  such  an  errand.  Moreover,  at  that  instant  up  came 
the  Chinese  head  tandil,  with  the  dismal  announcement  that 
the  main  drain  of  the  estate  was  blocked  somewhere  in  the 
jungle,  and  the  water  was  rising  fast.  This  meant,  in  case  of 
a  storm,  the  destruction  of  half  the  tobacco  and  a  coolie  mu- 
tiny. I  hastily  collected  a  dozen  Tamil  laborers,  who  were 
kept  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  started  for  the  drain,  with  the 
reflection  that,  if  Thelluson  liked  to  try  defrauding  these  peo- 
ple, he  was  quite  aware  of  their  reputation;  and  Milner,  I 
knew,  lived  at  the  far  end  of  the  estate,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  manager's  house. 

Now  this  drain  was  a  deep,  wide  ditch,  cut  through  the 
jungle  in  a  serpentine  track,  to  a  swamp  two  miles  distant.  So 
thick  was  the  growth  of  bush  and  creeper,  spiky  palm  and  fish- 
hook-armed ratan,  and  trees  of  every  dimension,  from  a 
coach-whip  to  a  lighthouse,  that  the  easiest  mode  of  prog^s- 
sion  was  to  take  to  the  ditch  itself,  and  wade  waist  deep  in  the 
warm,  yellow,  evil-smelling  water,  bottomed  with  sticky  clay, 
and  populous  with  leeches.  When  we  got  to  the  obstruction, 
after  an  hour's  struggle,  we  found  the  sides  of  the  ditch 
broken  down,  filling  it  up  for  many  yards,  and  the  broken  trees 
and  trampled  bushes,  as  well  as  the  deep  circular  pits  in  the 
clay,  showed  the  work  of  a  herd  of  vagrant  elephants. 

The  men  set  to  work  with  their  heavy  hoes,  and  I  found  a 
convenient  log  to  sit  on,  promising  them  half  a  tumbler  of  gin 
each  if  the  drain  were  clear  in  two  hours.  In  the  hot  green 
gloom  of  the  wood  the  hoes  chipped  and  splashed,  the  men 
muttered  an  inharmonious  Tamil  chant,  the  mosquitoes 
droned,  and  the  cicadas  screamed  like  miniature  sawmills. 
Two  hours  passed,  the  dam  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  water 
was  on  the  move.     Ten  minutes  more  would  do  the  work. 
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then  suddenly  the  morning's  events  flashed  across  me,  for, 
strangely  enough,  I  had  hardly  given  a  thougiit  to  them : 
"What's  been  doing  at  Tanna  Busuk?"  I  thought,  and  at  that 
very  instant  a  prolonged  yell  of  demoniacal  laughter  burst  out 
overhead.  It  was  only  a  great  hombill  calling  his  mate,  but  it 
was  so  like  an  evil  omen  that  I  was  unpleasantly  affected.  The 
men  were  shouldering  their  tools  to  depart,  when  suddeilly 
they  stopped  and  listened.  "People  coming,  sir,"  said  the 
headman,  and  as  he  spoke  came  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the 
rapid  pad,  pad  of  feet  coming  along  the  elephant  track.  An 
instant  more,  and  the  party  of  hillmen,  led  by  Merjan,  emerged 
from  the  jungle.  At  a  quick  half-trot,  half-run,  like  men  pur- 
sued, they  plunged  into  and  scrambled  out  of  the  ditch,  and 
took  their  way  onward  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of 
mvself  or  the  coolies.  Several  of  them  carried  bundles  of 
something,  and  Merjan,  whose  head  was  bound  with  a  bloody 
handkerchief,  had  a  small  but  seemingly  heavy  basket.  At 
once  we  turned  and  splashed  and  stumbled  homeward,  but 
half-way  there  met  us  a  breathless  Javanese,  Donovan's 
"boy,"  who  thrust  into  my  hand  a  paper  inscribed,  "Come  on 
at  once!  All  Europeans  murdered  by  natives  at  Tanna 
Busuk." 

The  news  had  only  just  arrived  by  a  Chinese  fugitive  who 
was  too  frightened  to  give  any  intelligible  account,  but  he 
had  communicated  it  first  to  the  coolies,  who  were  in  such  a 
state  of  alarm  that  they  could  hardly  be  kept  from  running  off 
to  the  jungle,  and  my  intelligence  only  added  to  the  panic,  for 
they  imagined  that  the  enemy  had  cut  off  their  retreat.  Know- 
ing that  all  danger  was  over,  I  volunteered  to  find  out  what 
had  happened,  for  Donovan  had  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  a 
general  stampede. 

Taking  with  me  a  couple  of  Javanese  I  started  at  my  best 
pace  along  the  road  to  Tanna  Busuk,  which  led  by  the  river 
bank,  and  through  a  large  Malay  "campong"  or  village.  As 
we  hurried  past  the  little  palm-thatch  houses  hidden  among 
banana  groves,  the  scent  of  nutmeg  and  mangosteen  ming- 
ling with  that  of  stale  salt  fish,  we  met  the  "Datu"  or  Squire 
who,  for  a  wonder,  was  up  and  about.  This  dignitary  was  a 
lean  and  withered  old  gentleman  in  silk  jacket  and  sarong, 
stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  but  he  had  been  something  of  a 
warrior,  not  to  say  pirate,  in  his  day.  In  ten  minutes  after  he 
had   heard  the  news  a  score  of  men  armed  with   spear  and 
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chopper  had  been  collected,  and  we  pressed  on,  the  Datu. 
sabre  in  hand,  leading  the  way  at  a  surprising  pace. 

Arrived  at  the  border  of  the  fields,  the  Datu  bade  his  "tail" 
halt  while  he  and  I  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  But  no  one 
was  in  sight,  and  the  manager's  house,  a  substantial  building 
of  woodi  painted  white,  stood  unharmed  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  We  entered  a  coolie  house,  but  it  was  empty, 
though  the  raffle  of  tins,  boxes  and  bundles  was  there,  and  the 
joss  sticks  still  smoked  before  the  paper  deity.  Summoning 
up  our  followers  we  advanced  to  the  house,  and  as  we  neared 
it  two  Chinamen  were  seen  to  run  out  at  the  back  and  scurry 
into  the  jungle. 

"Stealing,  Tuan,"  remarked  the  Datu.  "When  the  ship  is 
wrecked  the  fish  get  full  bellies." 

The  house  was  of  the  usual  type,  raised  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  on  posts,  the  space  underneath  being  partly 
filled  by  godowns,  or  storerooms.  A  flight  of  steps  like  a 
broad  ladder  led  up  to  the  veranda,  where  the  tables  and  chairs 
were  upset,  and  a  cat  wandered  among  them,  mewing  lament- 
ably. But,  on  the  ground  below,  was  a  dark  red  patch  of 
blood,  which  had  run  over  th^  edge  of  the  veranda,  and  the 
Malays  looked  significantly  at  each  other. 

The  Datu  and  I  ascended  the  steps,  and  our  eyes  fell  at 
once  on  a  crimson  and  white  heap  on  the  floor  under  a  long 
cane  chair  capsized  over  it.  A  pith  helmet,  nearly  cut  in  half, 
and  a  broken  spear  lay  in  the  red  streak  that  ran  across  the 
floor.  We  lifted  up  the  chair,  but  it  was  not  Thelluson  who 
lay  there — it  was  Milner. 

The  Malays  crowded  in,  and  we  searched  the  rooms,  finding 
all  in  disorder,  but  no  sign  of  the  other  inmates.  In  the  prin- 
cipal bedroom,  however,  was  a  square  opening  in  the  floor 
leading  by  a  wooden  stair  to  the  bathroom  below.  A  man 
descended  it  and  instantly  called : 

"Datu,  here  are  the  woman  and  the  child  I  Their  heads  are 
cut  off !" 

"Allah !"  exclaimed  the  Datu,  looking  down,  "what  vile 
kafirs  are  these  jungle  men!  May  it  so  happen  to  all  their 
mothers !    Look,  Tuan !" 

But  I  did  not  look,  having  regard  to  my  sleep.  We  returned 
to  the  veranda,  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  assistant  was 
brought  in  and  laid  on  one  of  the  beds.  As  we  did  so,  to  our 
astonishment  he  groaned  and  slightly   moved.    A  bottle  of 
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brandy,  dropped  by  one  of  the  thieving  Chinese,  lay  near.  I 
knocked  the  neck  off  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  down  his 
throat.  On  examination  we  found  him  to  be  wounded  in  no 
less  than  thirteen  places,  but  by  some  miraculous  chance  not 
one  was  in  a  vital  part.  He  had  eight  spear  thrusts  in  the  arms 
and  legs,  one  which  had  run  outside  the  ribs,  and  one  under 
the  right  collarbone;  a  deep  cut  on  the  right  forearm,  one 
right  across  the  face,  and  one,  the  worst  of  all,  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  I  found  the  medical  stores,  and  bandaged  him  up, 
as  well  as  I  knew  how,  being  not  inexperienced  in  coolie  sur- 
gery ;  but  the  Datu  shook  his  head,  and  opined  that  a  Malay 
might  recover,  but  that  white  men  had  "too  hot  flesh,"  where- 
in he  spoke  truly  as  regards  most  Europeans  in  the  tropics. 
But  where  was  the  man  whose  folly  had  brought  all  this 
about?  The  coolies  had  not  yet  ventured  out  of  hiding,  but 
the  Chinese  cook  was  found,  raising  doleful  outcries  over  his 
box,  which  had  been  robbed  of  his  savings,  probably  by  the 
men  we  had  seen  escaping. 

"I  heard  a  great  shouting,"  he  said,  "and  the  Tuan  (Thellu- 
son)  came  down  the  back  stair  with  a  gun  and  ran  away  to  the 
jungle.  Then  I  was  frightened,  and  hid  myself  in  the  tobacco, 
and  heard  people  scream  like  pigs.  They  took  all  my  money 
— ^fifty  dollars.    Will  the  Tuan  make  it  good?" 

At  this  moment  we  were  considerably  startled  by  the  crack, 
crack  of  rifle-shots,  and  an  ominous  twanging  overhead.  Rush- 
ing out.  I  beheld  a  party  of  men  at  the  head  of  the  jungle, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  some  of  whom  were  Europeans 
by  their  dress.  I  frantically  waved  a  sheet  from  the  veranda, 
whereupon  they  broke  into  a  run,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
arrived,  after  a  headlong  charge  through  ditches  and  grow- 
ing tobacco.  One  of  the  other  assistants,  happening  to  be  on 
pony  back  when  he  heard  of  the  attack,  had  at  once  ridden  off, 
as  hard  as  he  could  go,  to  Nyamok,  to  inform  the  controlleur, 
and  here,  acordingly,  was  that  official,  a  little  man  in  an  im- 
mense white  helmet,  which  gave  him  the  look  of  being  newly 
hatched  and  carrying  the  shell  on  his  head.  He  had  with  him 
a  dozen  or  so  of  soldiers,  half  of  whom  were  natives  and  half 
those  mysterious,  nondescript  Europeans  who  serve  in  the 
Dutch  forces,  and  look  so  utterly  woebegone  and  ashamed  of 
their  uniform,  themselves,  and  each  other.  It  appeared  that 
they  had  taken  the  Malays  for  the  enemy,  and  if  they  had  had 
any  notion  of  aim,  there  would  have  been  a  serious  addition  to 
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the  butcher's  bill.  Luckily  a  German  doctor  happened  to  be 
at  hand,  and  had  accompanied  them.  He  attended  to  poor 
Milner,  and  pronounced  his  case  dangerous  from  loss  of  blood, 
but  not  hopeless.    But  no  tidings  could  be  got  of  Thelluson. 

To  make  the  story  short,  Milner  was  taken,  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  moved,  to  the  hospital  at  Medan,  and  eventually  re- 
covered, though  he  had  hard  work  to  pull  through.  His  ac- 
count did  not  throw  very  much  light  on  the  matter.  He  had 
brought  up  to  the  manager's  house  some  report  or  statistics, 
and,  while  talking  to  him  in  the  veranda,  the  Alias  men  sud- 
denly rushed  up  the  steps.  He  remembered  knocking  down 
one  of  them  with  a  chair,  and  feeling,  in  his  own  words, 
"something  awfully  cold  in  my  side  and  the  top  of  my  head 
cave  in,"  and  "the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  me  no 
more."  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  was  that  nothing 
was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  Thelluson  again.  A  large  reward 
was  offered  by  the  company,  and  the  Malays  searched,  or  said 
that  they  searched,  the  jungle  in  every  direction.  He  could  not 
possibly  have  left  the  country,  for  there  were  only  two  ports 
by  which  to  do  so,  and  every  one  there  knew  him  by  sight; 
besides  which  no  vessels  had  left  since  the  occurrence.  Some 
thought  it  a  case  of  suicide,  others  of  some  prowling  tiger,  but 
the  jungle  kept  its  secret.  When  I  say  that  he  was  never  seen 
again,  I  refer  to  Europeans,  for  the  Chinese  eye  sees  things 
invisible  to  the  Fankwei,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  "Han- 
tus,"  or  evil  spirits  of  Thelluson,  his  wife,  and  child  began  to 
patrol  the  estate,  declining  to  be  "laid"  by  any  amount  of 
crackers,  and  all  who  met  them  straightway  fell  sick  and  died. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  get  coolies  to  work  on  that  part  of 
the  estate  or  even  to  serve  at  the  house,  and  the  new  manager 
had  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it  elsewhere.  But  Tanna 
Busuk  and  Schweinhundsburg,  too,  thanks  to  overproduction 
and  the  American  tariff,  have  shared  the  fate  of  many  more 
estates. 

The  tiger,  the  orang-utan  and  the  argus  pheasant  have  come 
to  their  own  again,  and,  if  the  Thelluson  "revenant"  still 
haunts  the  scene  of  his  ill-timed  practical  joke,  they  are  the 
only  spectators. 


UNCLE  BUSCABEATAS  AND  HIS  PUMPKINS* 


By  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon. 


ACTION  commences  in  Rota.  Now,  Rota  is  the 
•  least  important  of  the  beautiful  and  enchanting  vil- 
lages that  form  an  ample  semi-circle  about  Cadiz 
Bay ;  yet,  though  it  be  the  least  important,  it  has  not 
wanted  eyes  to  take  notice  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Osuna,  under  his  title  of  Duke  of  Arcos,  has  long 
held  it  up  to  view  as  one  of  the  pearls  of  his  coronet, 
possessing  there  a  seigneurial  castle  of  the  same 
name,  whose  stones  I  could  describe  one  by  one. 
But  here  it  is  not  a  question  of  castles  or  dukes,  but  of 
the  celebrated  country  surrounding  Rota,  and  of  a  very 
humble  gardener,  whom  we  shall  call  Uncle  Buscabeatas,  al- 
though such  was  not,  it  seems,  his  real  name. 

The  country  about  Rota  (particularly  the  kitchen  gardens) 
are  so  productive  that  besides  supplying  the  Duke  of  Osuna 
with  many  thousand  fanegas  (about  a  hundredweight)  of  grain 
and  providing  the  entire  village  (as  little  fond  of  drinking 
water  as  it  is  poorly  off  in  regard  thereto)  with  wine,  sends 
fruits  and  garden  stuff  to  Cadiz,  and  not  infrequently  to 
Huelva,  and  now  and  then  even  to  Seville — especially  such 
produce  as  tomatoes  and  pumpkins,  whose  excellent  quality, 
extraordinary  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  exceed 
all  calculation.  Hence,  in  Andalusia  la  Baja  (Lower  Anda- 
lusia) the  Rota  folk  have  acquired  the  sobriquets  of  "calaba- 
ceros  and  tomateros"  (pumpkin  and  tomato  growers),  which 
they  accept  with  a  noble  pride. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
like  nicknames,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Rota  soil  (I  refer  to  that 

♦Translated  by  William  Struthers,  from   the  Spanish,   for  Short 
Stories. 
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in  the  kitchen  gardens),  which  is  so  productive,  that  soil  which 
brings  forth  sufficient  both  for  home  use  and  exportation,  and 
gives  from  three  to  four  crops  every  year,  is  really  not  soil  at 
all,  nor  a  blessing  from  heaven,  but  sand,  pure  and  simple,  cast 
up  incessantly  by  the  turbulent  ocean  and  carried  ashore  by 
the  furious  west  winds  and  scattered  all  about  Rota,  like  the 
showers  of  ashes  which  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius. 

But  nature's  stingy  treatment  is  there  more  than  atoned 
for  by  the  constant  toil  of  man.  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve there  exists  in  the  world  any  harder  working  tiller  of  the 
soil  than  the  native  of  Rota.  Not  the  tiniest  rillet  of  fresh 
water  flows  through  those  melancholy  fields.  What  matter? 
The  "calabacero"  has  actually  riddled  them  with  wells,  whence 
he  draws  forth,  now  by  hand,  anon  by  water-wheel,  the 
precious  fluid  that  is  the  very  wine  of  life  to  his  vegetables. 
The  sand  is  lacking  in  fecundating  properties,  in  assimilative 
humus.  What  difference  does  that  make?  The  "tomatero" 
spends  half  his  life  seeking  for  and  bringing  together  sub- 
stances that  may  serve  as  compost,  even  converting  the  very 
seaweed  into  manure.  Once  owner  of  those  two  precious  ele- 
ments, the  son  of  Rota  goes  patiently  to  work  to  manure,  not 
his  entire  heritage  (since  he  could  never  find  enough  compost 
for  that),  but  tiny  circlets  of  earth  no  bigger  than  a  little  dish, 
sowing  in  each  of  these  manured  patches  a  tomato  germ  or  a 
pumpkin  seed,  which  he  thereupon  waters  with  an  earthen 
jug,  just  as  one  would  give  a  drink  to  a  child. 

Henceforward,  until  gathering  time,  he  keeps  daily  watch 
over  each  plant  that  sprouts  within  those  circlets,  tending  each 
and  all  with  a  fond  care  and  assiduity  comparable  only  to  the 
solicitude  of  spinsters  for  their  pots  of  flowers.  One  day  he 
adds  a  handful  of  manure  to  a  certain  clump ;  on  another  he 
drops  a  little  water  upon  it.  Now  he  cleanses  his  plants  of 
caterpillars  and  other  harmful  insects ;  now  he  looks  after  the 
sickly  or  props  up  the  broken  ones ;  again  he  makes  covers  of 
cane  or  dry  leaves  for  such  as  cannot  endure  the  sun's  rays  or 
are  too  much  exposed  to  the  sea  winds ;  or,  finally,  he  counts 
the  stalks,  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  or  the  fruit  of  the  better 
grown  or  more  mature,  talking  to  them,  caressing  them,  kiss- 
ing them,  blessing  them,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  give  them 
expressive  names,  in  order  to  individualize  them  in  his  imagi- 
nation. Without  exaggerating,  it  has  come  to  be  a  proverb 
(and  often  have  I  heard  it  repeated  in  Rota)  that  a  gardener  of 
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that  hamlet  touches  at  least  forty  times  every  tomato  vine  that 
grows  in  his  truck  patch.  Thus,  too,  it  happens  that  every  old 
gardener  of  that  locality  gets  to  stooping  so  that  his  beard 
almost  brushes  against  his  knees.  For  such  is  the  posture 
wherein  he  has  spent  nearly  all  his  noble  and  praiseworthy  life ! 

So  then,  Uncle  Buscabeatas  belonged  to  the  aforesaid  race 
of  gardeners,  and  he  had  already  begun  to  stoop  at  the  date  of 
the  episode  that  I  am  about  to  relate.  He  was  even  then  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  had  spent  forty  of  them  in  tilling  a  vegetable 
garden  bordering  upon  the  beach  of  Costilla. 

That  year  he  had  grown  some  stupendous  pumpkins,  which 
were  as  big  as  the  ornamental  balls  on  a  massive  rampart,  and 
were  now  turning  both  inside  and  outside  of  an  orange  color, 
which  indicated  that  it  was  past  the  middle  of  June.  Uncle 
Buscabeatas  knew  the  shape,  degree  of  ripeness,  and  even  the 
number  of  them — ^above  all,  the  forty  plumpest  and  shiniest 
specimens,  which  seemed  to  be  saying  "Cook,  me  !*'  and  he 
passed  his  time  gazing  tenderly  at  them  and  exclaiming  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  "Soon  we  shall  have  to  part!" 

At  last  one  afternoon  he  resolved  to  make  the  sacrifice  and, 
picking  out  the  best  fruit  of  his  dearly-beloved  "cucurbitaceae,*' 
whose  growing  had  cost  him  so  great  labor,  he  uttered  the 
terrible  sentence : 

"To-morrow,"  quoth  he,  "I  shall  cut  these  forty  and  carry 
them  to  Cadiz  market.    Happy  they  who  eat  them !" 

Thereupon  he  slowly  walked  into  the  house,  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  distress  of  a  father  who,  the  next  day,  is  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

"Alas !  my  pumpkins !"  sighed  he  again  and  again,  unable  to 
woo  sleep.  But  presently  he  began  to  reflect,  and  concluded 
by  saying :  "Yet,  what  else  can  I  do  but  dispose  of  them? 
Why,  that  is  just  what  I  raised  them  for !  They'll  bring  me  in 
at  least  fifteen  *duros.*  " 

Endeavor,  if  you  can,  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  conster- 
nation, fury  and  despair  when,  on  entering  his  garden  the  next 
morning,  he  discovered  that  during  the  night  somebody  had 
stolen  the  forty  pumpkins.  To  make  the'  story  brief,  Shake- 
spear's  Shylock,  in  his  paroxysm  of  rage  over  the  flight  of 
Jessica  with  his  jewels,  could  not  have  been  more  frenzied  than 
Uncle  Buscabeatas. 

"Oh !  if  I  find  thee— if  I  find  thee  I"  he  ejaculated.- 
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Then  quieting  down,  however,  he  coldly  began  to  consider 
and  comprehend  that  his  beloved  specimens  could  not  be  in 
Rot^  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  expose  them 
for  sale  without  his  recognizing  them,  and  where,  moreover, 
pumpkins  were  sold  very  cheap. 

**It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  are  in  Cadiz!"  he  argued. 
"The  infamous,  rascally  thief  must  have  stolen  them  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  last  night,  and  carried  them  off  on  the 
twelve  o'clock  freight  boat.  I  will  go  to  Cadiz  to-day  on  the 
early  passenger  boat,  and  it  will  be  a  caution  if  I  don't  catch 
the  *neak  and  recover  the  daughters  of  my  toil." 

So  saying,  he  remained  about  twenty  minutes  longer  on  the 
site  of  the  catastrophe,  fondling  the  mutilated  stumps  and 
stems  of  the  pumpkins,  counting  over  again  the  missing  ones, 
or  formulating  the  »ort  of  accusation  that  he  should  make  in 
commencing  a  suit,  until  eight  o'clock  struck,  and  he  started 
for  the  pier. 

The  passenger  boat,  or  hour  boat,  was  getting  ready  to  sail. 
It  is  an  humble  barge  that  every  morning  precisely  at  nine 
o'clock  starts  for  Cadiz^  conveying  passengers,  just  as  the 
freight  boat  starts  every  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  conveying 
fruit  and  garden  stuff.  The  former  is  called  the  hour  boat,  be- 
cause in  that  space  of  time,  or  even  in  forty  minutes  on  some 
days,  if  the  wind  be  astern,  it  traverses  the  three  leagues  that 
lie  betwixt  the  ancient  village  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos  and  the 
ancient  city  of  Hercules. 

So  it  was  about  half-after  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  when  Uncle  Buscabeatas  planted  himself  in  front  of  a 
vegetable  stall  in  the  Cadiz  market  and  said  to  the  puzzled 
policeman  accompanying  him : 

*'These  are  my  pumpkins!  Lay  hold  of  that  fellow,  sir!" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  stallkeeper. 

**Lay  hold  of  me?"  repeated  the  huckster,  full  of  surprise 
and  wrath.    *^These  pumpkins  are  mine.    I  bought  them." 

*'You  may  tell  that  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  sir!"  replied 
Uncle  Buscabeatas. 

"I  will  not!" 

"You  shall !" 

"You  Uncle  Thief,  you !" 

"You  Uncle  Bum !" 

"Speak  with  more  civility,   gentlemen ;   you   are   indecent. 
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Men  oug^ht  not  so  to  forget  themselves,"  remarked  the  police 
officer  very  quietly,  giving  each  of  the  interlocutors  a  tap  on 
the  breast. 

By  this  time  quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  round,  while  the 
magistrate  in  charge  of  the  public  markets,  whose  real  title  is 
Judge  of  Supplies,  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance. 

The  police  officer  handed  the  matter  over  to  his  excellency ; 
and  the  worthy  magistrate,  learning  how  the  case  stood,  in- 
quired in  a  majestic  tone  of  the  huckster : 

"From  whom  did  you  purchase  yonder  pumpkins?" 

"From  Uncle  So-and-so^  of  Rota,"  answered  the  man. 

"That  is  as  it  should  be !"  cried  out  Uncle  Buscabeatas. 
"He  is  just  fit  for  such  business !  When  his  own  vegetable 
patch,  which  is  a  very  poor  one,  fetches  him  in  but  little,  he 
sets  to  work  to  rob  his  neighbors !" 

"But,"  continued  the  magistrate,  turning  to  the  old  gar- 
dener, "admitting  the  hypothesis  that  forty  pumpkins  were 
stolen  from  you  last  night,  how  can  you  be  certain  that  these, 
and  no  others,  are  yours?" 

"Well,  well !"  replied  Uncle  Buscabeatas.  "Why,  because  I 
know  them  as  well  as  your  excellency  knows  your  own  daugh- 
ters, if  you  have  any !  This  one — ^look,  your  excellency ! — is 
named  'Rebolonda'  (round  and  puffy) ;  this  one,  'Cachigordeta' 
(pretty  plump  slice) ;  that  one,  *Barrigona'  (pot-belly) ;  that 
one  *Coloradilla*  (dainty  colored) ;  and  that  other  one  yonder, 
^Manuela,'  because  it  resembles  my  youngest  daughter  so 
much." 

And  thereupon  the  poor  old  man  began  to  weep  very 
bitterly. 

"This  is  all  very  good,"  returned  the  Judg«  of  Supplies; 
"but  the  law  is  not  satisfied  with  your  merely  recognizing  your 
pumpkins.  The  authorities  must  feel  convinced  as  to  the  pre- 
vious condition  of  the  things  in  question,  and  thereof  you  must 
give  adequate  proof.  Gentlemen,  you  have  no  right  to  smile. 
I  am  a  lawyer !" 

"Well,  then,  your  excellency  shall  see  how  quickly  I  can 
prove  to  everybody,  without  ever  stirring  from  this  spot,  that 
yonder  pumpkins  were  grown  in  my  vegetable  garden!"  ex- 
claimed Uncle  Buscabeatas,  to  the  no  small  amazement  of  the 
bystanders 

And  dropping  on  the  ground  a  bundle  that  he  had  been  car- 
rying and  crouching  down  till  he  sat  upon  his  heels,  he  began 
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quietly  to  untie  the  many  knots  in  the  handkerchief  wrapped 
about  the  aforesaid  bundle. 

The  wonder  of  the  magistrate,  the  stallkeeper  and  the  crowd 
increased  rapidly. 

"What  is  he  going  to  pull  out?"  they  asked  one  another. 

At  the  same  instant  up  came  another  inquisitive  body  to  see 
what  was  occurring,  and  the  stallkeeper,  espying  him,  called 
out: 

*M  am  glad  you  have  come,  Uncle  So-and-So!  This  man 
says  the  pumpkins  that  you  sold  me  last  night,  and  that  are 
here  listening  to  the  conversation,  were  stolen.  Now,  you 
answer  him !" 

The  newly-arrived  turned  yellower  than  wax,  and  tried  to 
run  away ;  but  the  bystanders  bodily  prevented  him,  and  the 
Judge  of  Supplies  ordered  him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

As  for  Uncle  Buscabeatas,  he  was  already  eyeing  the  sup- 
posed thief  and  saying : 

"Now  you  shall  see  what  is  good!" 

Regaining  composure.  Uncle  So-and-So  held  forth  as 
follows : 

"You  are  the  one  wlio  had  better  heed  what  you  are  talking 
about,  for  if  you  do  not,  and  you  cannot  prove  your  accusa- 
tion, I  shall  have  you  sent  to  jail  for  libel.  These  pumpkins 
were  mine.  I  raised  them,  as  likewise  all  the  others  that  I  have 
brought  to  Cadiz  this  season,  in  my  kitchen  garden  at  Egido, 
and  nobody  can  prove  the  contrary." 

"Well,  you  shall  see!"  ejaculated  Uncle  Buscabeatas,  who, 
having  at  length  got  the  handkerchief  untied,  drew  forth  and 
scattered  on  the  ground  its  contents — a  multitude  of  pumpkin 
stems,  still  green  and  dripping  moisture — ^and  then,  seated  on 
his  heels  and  nigh  dead  with  laughter,  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing speech  to  the  curious  bystanders : 

"Gentlemen,  haven't  you  paid  taxes?  And  haven't  you  seen 
the  ugly  green  book,  from  which  the  tax-collector  tears  off 
receipts,  leaving  still  attached  to  it  a  stump  or  little  slip,  so  as 
to  prove  whether  such  and  such  a  receipt  be  false  or  not?" 

"You  refer  to  the  iibro  talonario'  (stub-book),"  gravely  ob- 
served the  Judge  of  Supplies. 

"Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am  fetching  here — ^the  iibro 
talonario'  of  my  vegetable  patch,  or  otherwise  the  heads  to 
which  these  pumpkins  were  joined  before  they  were  stolen 
from  me.  Look,  gentlemen,  and  see !  Here  is  the  head  to  this 
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pumpkin.  No  one  can  doubt  it.  This  next  one,  as  you  see, 
belongs  to  this  other  pumpkin.  Here  is  one  thicker,  which 
fits  on  yonder.  Exactly !  And  here  is  one  for  this.  There  is 
another  for  that.    And  this  pumpkin  goes  on  yonder  stem." 

Thus  speaking  he  kept  fitting  a  head  or  stump  to  the  cavity 
made  in  each  pumpkin  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  the  spec- 
tators saw  with  amazement  that,  in  fact,  the  irregular  and 
crooked  ends  of  the  stumps  fitted  most  exactly  into  the  whitish 
shape  and  slight  hollow  presented  by  what  we  may  call  the 
cicatrices  of  the  pumpkins. 

Then  all  the  bystanders  stooped  down,  including  both  the 
policemen  and  the  magistrate  himself,  and  began  to  assist 
Uncle  Buscabeatas  in  so  singular  a  verification,  all  exclaiming 
in  the  same  breath  with  childish  glee : 

"No,  no!  It  is  so  undoubtedly!  Look  here,  gentlemen! 
This  goes  here.  That  goes  there.  Yonder  pumpkin  belongs 
to  this  stem.    This  pumpkin  to  that  stem." 

And  the  loud  laughter  of  grown-up  men  mingled  with  the 
shrill  cries  of  urchins,  with  the  imprecations  of  women,  with 
the  old  gardener's  tears  of  triumph  and  gladness,  and  with  the 
thumps  that  the  bumbailiffs  began  to  bestow  upon  the  now 
convicted  thief,  as  if  impatient  to  carry  him  off  to  jail. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  that  the  bumbailifTs  got  their  wish ; 
that  Uncle  So-and-So  beheld  himself  obliged  to  hand  back  to 
the  huckster  the  fifteen  "duros"  received  from  the  same ;  that 
the  latter  at  once  turned  them  over  to  Uncle  Buscabeatas,  and 
that  the  said  uncle  wended  his  way  home  to  Rota,  supremely 
contented,  albeit  murmuring  to  himself  on  the  road: 

"How  beautiful  they  looked  in  the  market !  But  I  ought  to 
have  brought  'Manuela'  back  with  me,  so  as  to  have  eaten  her 
to-night  myself  and  preserved  the  seeds !" 


A    REASONABLE   DOUBT* 
By  Kate  Agnes  Pratt 


IT  was  a  close,  half- moonlit,  half-starlit  evening  in  early 
June.  In  Southern  Virginia  June  is  a  warm  month  at  best, 
but  this  day  had  been  unusual,  and  had  eclipsed  every  other 
one  of  the  season  in  its  steady,  unrelenting,  baking  heat.  The 
evening  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  day,  for  when  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  sun  went  out  the  breeze  sprung  up,  and  the 
halt-baked,  half-stifled  sufferers  of  the  day  reached  out  their 
arms  to  it  and  breathed  again. 

Just  below  Old  Point  Comfort  the  Chesapeake  makes  a  nar- 
row jut  well  into  the  State,  and  forms  what  the  people  of  Tasley 
call  Tasley  Creek.  Here  boats  of  all  descriptions,  from  the 
stately  steamer,  which  makes  its  two  trips  a  day  between  Nor- 
folk and  Old  Point,  to  sailboats  and  rowboats,  schooners  and 
tugs,  keep  the  creek  in  lively  commotion  through  the  day.  At 
night,  however,  it  presenti  a  very  different  aspect,  and  on  this 
particular  evening  it  was  unusually  peaceful  and  quiet.  There 
was  hardly  a  moving  boat  to  be  seen  from  the  Tasley  pier, 
and  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  was  the  gentle  swish  of  the 
water  as  it  splashed  on  the  sides  of  those  lying  empty  and  itill 
at  anchor.  But  just  as  the  clock  in  the  old  Tasley  tower  struck 
nine  a  little  boat  pulled  out  from  the  pier.  It  cut  through  the 
water,  straight  out  into  midstream,  then  struck  off  south  in  the 

'Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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direction  of  the  bay.  It  was  rowed  by  two  pairs  of  oars. 
Whether  the  trip  were  one  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  just  at  first,  as  one  rower  was  as  silent  and  un- 
communicative as  the  other.  They  had  been  bobbing  over 
the  little  waves  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  the  breeze  blow- 
ing in  their  faces,  before  either  one  made  an  attempt  at  con- 
versation.   Finally  the  girl  began : 

"Isn't  it  delicious,  Clarke?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  like  to  have  me  row  with  you?" 

"Very  much." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the  boat  still  moved  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  bay.  The  breeze  was  suddenly  dying  down. 
Five  minutes  more  of  silent  pulling  at  the  oars,  and  a  dead 
calm  had  settled  over  Tasley  Creek  and  the  Chesapeake.  Just 
then  the  half-moon  sent  down  some  long,  slanting  rays,  which 
fell  across  a  figure  rising  up  in  a  sailboat  just  ahead,  and  a 
voice  fell  on  the  stillness  .clean  and  distinct : 

"Won't  some  one  help  me?" 

The  man  in  the  rowboat.gave  a  little  start.  It  was  a  strangely 
light  and  airy  voice  that  was  beseeching  help,  and  he  seemed 
for  the  minute  to  be  debating  the  possibility  of  his  ears  having 
deceived  him.  Then  his  oars  came  round  with  a  brisker  swing, 
the  girl  keeping  pace,  and  a  few  quick  strokes  brought  them 
up  bow  to  stern  with  the  sailboat.  In  the  half  light  they  could 
distinguish  the  same  figure  that  had  been  standing  a  moment 
before.  She  was  looking  at  them  as  they  drew  up  beside  her, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  see  her  face  clearly. 

"Isn't  this  unfortunate?"  she  fcegan.  Her  voice  had  a  light 
springiness  which  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  misfortune  of 
any  kind.  "The  breeze  has  gone,  like  a  bad  child  for  all  the 
world — never  on  hand  when  it's  wanted.  My  poor  skiff,  we 
shall  have  to  stay  on  this  pretty  bay  till  morning — you  and  I." 

"Can  we  help  you?    We  have  two  pairs  of  oars.     If  you 

should  take  a  pair "  but  he  stopped  suddenly  and  scanned 

the  boat  incredulously  from  stem  to  bow.  "You — ^you're  not 
alone,  are  you?" 

"Alone?    Yes;  why  not?" 

Those  quick,  silvery  tones— one  expression  chased  another 
rapidly,  questioningly,  over  his  face  as  he  listened  to  them,  and 
his  voice,  when  he  spoke  again,  had  lost  its  former  unruf- 
fled smoothness. 
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'*Then  come  with  us.  Anchor  your  boat  and  we'll  take  you 
ashore  in  no  time." 

But  just  then,  by  an  odd  caprice  of  fate,  in  a  second's  time, 
and  with  no  forewarning,  a  brisk  little  breeze  sprung  up,  that 
flapped  the  sails  and  rocked  the  boats. 

"Aha !  Here  it  comes,  and  I'm  off  again.  Thank  you ;  but 
I'm  away  already.  Just  watch  me  as  I  dance  down  the  bay," 
and  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  sail,  the  boat  wheeled  a  bit  to  the 
right  and  off  it  skipped,  blown  along  by  the  breeze  like  a 
feather. 

She  laughed  a  delicious  little  laugh,  that  ran  into  a  snatch  of 
song  as  she  sailed  away : 

"O  a  skiff  and  a  wee  bit  gale, 
And  a  moon  to  watch  as  I  sail, 
As  away  and  away  I  sail" 

It  came  back  over  the  water  to  the  two  in  the  boat,  sweet 
and  clear  as  a  bell. 

"What  is  she,  Qarke,  spirit  or  human  ?" 

"Human,  I  think.    Yes,  I'm  sure  she's  human ;  but " 

"Don't  be  so  matter  of  fact,  please.  I  didn't  really  doubt 
her  being  human,  but  why  in  the  world  is  she  careering 
around  by  herself  on  the  water  at  this  time  of  night?  Suppose 
this  breeze  goes  down  ag^in,  what  will  she  do  then?" 

"Waylay  and  bewitch  some  one  else  with  her  silver  voice. 
I  say,  Nan,  wasn't  it  a  beauty  ?  By  the  way,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  chase  that  boat,  I  suppose." 

"A  rowboat  chase  a  sailboat!  Clarke,  talk  sense;  and,  if 
you  please,  what  would  be  the  object  in  chasing  it,  anyway?" 

"There  wouldn't  be  any  object,  of  course,  and  what  bosh 

I'm  talking,  but "  he  seemed  strangely  excited,  and  the 

girl  was  mystified. 

"Then  let's  row  back  again,"  she  said. 

Since  their  meeting  with  the  sailboat  and  its  occupant  their 
course  had  been  rather  aimless.  Consequently  this  was  a  very 
sensible  suggestion.  The  man  seemed  to  have  no  positive  ob- 
jection, and  they  settled  down  to  steady  pulling  again.  But 
he  seemed  disturbed,  and  when  he  spoke  his  sentences  were 
either  short  or  unfinished.  The  girl  felt  that  something  was 
coming,  and  wisely  held  her  tongue.  Suddenly,  with  hopeless 
irrelevancy  of  anything  that  had  gone  before,  he  began : 

"Nan,  did  you  happen  to  hear  last  winter  of  the  rather  no- 
torious trial  of  a  young  actress — r  Miss  Adelaide  Vaughn?" 
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"Actress  ?  Vaughn  ?  H-m !  I  believe  so.  Can't  tell  you  one 
thing  about  it,  though.  Fm  not  overfond  of  newspaper  hor- 
rors, you  know.  But  why  do  you  talk  about  this  now?  Any- 
thing more  inappropriate  to  this  lovely  night  I  can't  imagine." 

**Because  I  must,  Nan,"  he  went  on  excitedly.  "I  must  talk 
and  you  must  listen.  It  won't  take  long.  Just  some  facts, 
plain  and  simple.  They  date  back  to  last  January.  It  was  the 
I2th.  I  had  reason  afterward  to  remember  the  date.  I  went 
to  the  theatre  that  evening.  Nothing  so  very  remarkable  in 
that,  to  be  sure;  but  wait — the  play  was  Belvidere — heavy 
tragedy,  you  know ;  and  after  being  harrowed  for  three  consec- 
utive hours,  the  curtain  went  down  on  the  death  scene  of  the 
heroine.  She  had  done  some  mighty  fine  acting  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  the  death  swoon  was  magnificent.  The  audience 
was  so  impressed  that  it  forgot  to  applaud,  and  very  nearly 
forgot  to  go  home.  It  hadn't  an  idea  of  what  had  really  hap- 
pened. Have  you  ?  The  woman  had  swallowed  actual  poison 
and  had  died  with  her  part !" 

The  girl  was  leaniilg  forward  listening  intently. 

"The  next  morning  the  papers  were  fairly  bursting  with  the 
news.  No  wonder — she  had  been  charming  New  York  for 
weeks,  and  they  thought  it  sufficient  cause  for  excitement. 
Then,  of  course,  came  the  question,  'Was  it  suicide  or  murder?' 
Inside  a  week  another  young  woman  of  the  same  company 
was  arrested;  and  in  custody  awaiting  her  trial.  Her  actions 
since  the  death  had  excited  suspicion,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  case  of  jealousy  amounting  to  deadly  hatred.  The  trial  came 
off,  and  the  excitement  about  it  was  intense.  You  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  Nan.  She  sat  there  in  the  dock,  and  charmed 
and  puzzled  the  crowds  by  turns.  At  times  they  would  weep 
when  she  wept,  convinced  of  her  absolute  innocence.  Then, 
again,  the  tables  would  turn,  and  they  were  as  truly  convinced 
of  her  guilt." 

"Were  you  there,  Clarke?  I  suppose  you  were  bound  to  be 
interested  from  a  professional  standpoint" 

"Therel*  Yes ;  I  certainly  was.  I  was  the  lawyer  for  the 
prosecution." 

"You?" 

"I !" 

"And  you  believed  that  she  was  guilty?" 

"I  shouldn't  have  been  in  that  position  if  I  hadn't.  I  most 
strongly  believed  it," 
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"Then,  tell  me  quick,  how  did  it  end?  Was  she  condemned?" 

"No;  I  lost  my  caise." 

"And  she  was " 

"Acquitted." 

"Clarke  Peyton,  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  me  about 
this  at  the  time?" 

"Chiefly  because  I  know  how  you  hate  iuch  things." 

"Then  why  are  you  telling  me  now?" 

"Because  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  thing  has  just  hap- 
pened. That  voice  in  the  boat  just  now — ^you  remember?  I 
couldn't  mistake  it ;  no,  I  couldn't.  It's  the  very  same,  Nan. 
There  is  not  another  like  it  in  the  country.  It  bewitched 
crowds  last  January.  It  turned  the  heads  of  the  jury,  and  gave 
her  her  acquittal,  and  here  it  is  again,  turning  up  on  the  waves 
at  night.    I  knew  it  before  she  had  spoken  three  words." 

"And  I  knew  before  she  had  spoken  three  words  that  there 
was  something  queer  the  matter  with  you.  Why  didn't  you 
strike  a  match  when  she  began  to  talk?  Do  you  remember  her 
face?" 

"I  remember  her  expression  perfectly.  It  is  exactly  what 
she  choses  to  make  it,  and  her  whole  manner  is  just  like  her 
voice.  She  was  made  to  move  multitudes.  Isn't  it  horrible, 
Nan?  I  don't  suppose  she  has  either  heart  or  soul.  She  is 
guilty  of  murder  without  a  doubt.  There  was  a  complete  case 
against  her,  and  yet  by  some  unearthly  means  she  was  acquit- 
ted.   I  believe  she  hypnotized  them  all." 

"And  you?" 

"No ;  she  seemed  to  be  half  afraid  of  me." 

"You  can't  much  wonder,  poor  thing,  considering  your  re- 
lations to  each  other.  Well,  she's  gone  this  time  without  any 
doubt.    Do  you  suppose  you  will  ever  see  her  again?" 

Just  as  she  spoke  there  was  the  flap  of  a  sail  just  behind 
them,  and  they  both  turned,  half  expecting  to  see  a  woman  ris- 
ing up  again  in  the  boat.  It  passed  them,  however,  half  a 
dozen  yards  to  the  right,  and  they  could  distinguish  nothing  in 
detail. 

"Shan't  we  go  in  now.  Nan?" 

"Yes ;  it's  getting  late.    Here  we  are  at  the  pier  now." 

As  they  stepped  onto  the  broad  veranda  of  the  old  Peyton 
homestead  some  fifteen  minutes  later,  Annie  Peyton  repeated 
her  question : 

"Do  you  suppose  you  will  ever  see  her  again,  Clarke?" 
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*'Can't  say.  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  take  the  trouble  to  hunt 
her  up.    Good-night,  sister." 

*'Good-night,  you  dear  old  boy.  It's  a  blessing  to  have  you 
back  again." 

She  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek,  and  went  upstairs. 
Half  an  hour  later  she  was  sound  asleep  and  dreaming,  while 
her  brother  was  still  outside,  pacing  nervously  up  and  down 
the  walk  which  led  to  the  pier. 

Three  days  later  Clarke  Peyton,  with  a  set  mouth  and  a 
rather  fierce  look  in  his  eye,  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  lux- 
urious apartment  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hygeia  Hotel  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  His  mouth  became  even  more  set  as  a 
young  woman  crossed  the  room  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
He  just  touched  it,  and  cursed  her  impudence  for  forcing  him 
to  it.  Then  she  smiled  sweetly  at  him,  and  asked  him  to  be 
seated. 

**I  think  it  will  hardly  be  necessary,"  he  said.  "I  received 
word  from  you  yesterday  that  you  were  very  anxious  to  see 
me.  I  can't  imagine  what  you  may  have  to  say;  but,  what- 
ever it  is,  it  must  be  brief,  as  other  matters  call  me  at  this  very 
minute." 

"Oh,  it  will  take  but  a  few  seconds,"  she  began ;  "but  why 
should  you  be  in  such  a  hurry?"  looking  at  him  with  a  wheedle- 
some  sort  of  smile  on  her  face.  "You  see,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
you  now." 

Oh,  no.  He  saw  through  that  plainly  enough.  Her  life 
was  safe  now,  and  he  could  not  make  it  otherwise.  He  was 
about  to  speak,  but  she  went  on  rapidly,  in  those  clear,  silvery 
tones : 

"You  and  I  were  rather  intimately  connected  at  one  time, 
weren't  we?  Last  January  you  were  pleading  with  all  your 
soul  that  I  should  be  pronounced  guilty  of  murder,  and  sen- 
tenced accordingly.  Now,  just  tell  me,  do  you  still  think  as 
you  did  then?  This  is  why  I  asked  you  to  come,  because  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  this  question.  And  wasn't  it  queer  that  we 
should  meet  out  there  on  the  water  the  other  night?  It  took 
me  a  whole  day  after  that  to  find  out  where  you  were  staying ; 
but  I  did  it,  you  see."  She  laughed  triumphantly.  "Now,  tell 
me,  do  you  think  as  you  did  then?" 

All  the  power  of  her  strangely  mobile  face  served  her  most 
wonderfully  at  this  important  point,  and  he  thought  it  the 
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most  artificially  successful  performance  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  understood  how  she  had  man- 
aged judge  and  jury.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  wring  a  confession 
out  of  her.  But  there  was  nothing  to  grasp,  nothing  to  appeal 
to.  With  all  her  smiles  and  graces,  he  could  see  that  she  was 
absolutely  rotten  to  the  core. 

"Yes,"  he  said  firmly ;  "you  are  a  guilty  woman,  and  yet  you 
stand  there  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  I  remember  your  case 
well,  and  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  righteous,  you  can  be 
a  free  woman  to-day  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  never  can  be 
explained." 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  fine,  steady  eyes,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  looked  back  without  flinching,  then  suddenly  her 
eyes  wavered  and  dropped. 

Just  at  this  point  a  sickly  voice  from  the  room  adjoining 
called  her  name. 

"Yes,  dear;  excuse  me  a  moment,  please." 

When  she  came  back  she  made  a  desperate  attempt  at  her 
old  gayety  of  manner. 

"You  see,  aunt  is  all  I  have  now,"  she  began  in  her  lightest 
and  most  flippant  tones,  "and  I  am  so  fond  of  her  I  She  has 
been  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  will  never  be  any  better,  and  I  am 
a  great  comfort  to  her." 

Clarke  suddenly  had  reason  to  remember  a  wealthy  aunt 
who  had  made  herself  quite  conspicuous  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
and  he  said  quite  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  know : 

**Is  it  Miss  Harriet  Vane  you  speak  of?" 

"Yes,  Isn't  it  a  shame  that  she  should  be  so  ill?"  She  was 
recovering  her  old  snap  and  charm. 

What  a  hypocrite  she  was !  Devoting  herself  now  body  and 
soul  to  an  aunt  about  to  die,  and  with  a  fortune  to  leave.  The 
man  who  had  always  hated  hypocrisy  looked  at  her  and 
groaned  inwardly. 

"Have  you  given  up  your  life  on  the  stage?" 

"For  the  present.    You  see,  I  am  needed  here  now." 

"Are  you  happy?" 

The  question  was  abrupt,  and  it  seemed  to  startle  her. 

"Happy?     Oh,  yes — that  is "  she  was  looking  at  the 

floor,  confused,  and  not  seeming  to  find  the  words  she  wanted. 
"Of  course,  I  can't  be  very  happy  when " 

"When  you  have  such  a  load  of  guilt  to  carry  round  always? 
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Why  not  confess  it  now?  It's  not  too  late,  and  wouldn't  it  be 
better?" 

"Oh,  no,  no ;  I  wasn't  going  to  say  that — I  wasn't  going  to 
say  that  I  Mr.  Peyton,  why  don't  you  go  instead  of  torment- 
ing me  like  this?    Please  go,  I  can't  stand  it." 

She  looked  at  him  with  such  an  absolutely  wretched  expres- 
sion in  hei^face,  and  he  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  sudden 
naturalness  of  the  outburst,  that  he  immediately  took  up  his 
hat  and  said  good  morning. 

"I'm  a  fool,"  he  thought  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  "She  was  all  knocked  up.  In  two  minutes  she 
would  have  confessed  the  whcde  thing.  I  believe  I'll  see  her 
again.  Queer  how  she  goes  to  pieces  when  she  looks  at  me." 
And  he  stepped  into  the  car  rather  more  pleased  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  blameless  life  than  he  was  displeased  at  the  thought 
of  another's  crime. 

"Nan,  where  are  you?" 

Clarke  Peyton  was  striding  through  the  house  with  a  morn- 
ing newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"Right  here  in  the  hall — ^just  going  out." 

"Then  wait  a  moment,  please,"  and  he  appeared  beside  her. 
Without  saying  a  word  he  held  up  the  paper,  and  pointed  to 
a  heading  which  ran  something  like  this :  "Young  woman  on 
her  deathbed  confesses  to  the  murder  of  Katharine  Carew, 
actress,"  and  then  came  a  long  and  sensational  account,  be- 
ginning with  a  rehearsal  of  the  murder,  trial  and  acquittal  of 
the  accused,  and  ending  with  a  glowing  description  of  the 
confession  of  the  dying  woman. 

"Deathbed?  What  does  it  mean,  Clarke?  You  said  you 
saw  her  yesterday." 

"Saw  her  yesterday?  Don't  you  see  it's  some  one  else  who 
has  confessed?"  And  without  waiting  for  anything  further  he 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

An  hour  later  he  was  standing  before  Miss  Adelaide  Vaughn 
with  a  paper  still  in  his  hand.  She  had  known  nothing  about 
the  morning's  news  until  he  had  appeared. 

Her  eyes  traveled  rapidly  down  the  column  of  the  paper 
which  he  had  handed  her,  and  as  she  gave  it  back,  he  thought 
she  sighed.  Aside  from  this  her  manner  was  little  changed. 
He  was  very  much  embarrassed.    He  felt  that  an  apology  was 
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painfully  inadequate  to  the  situation,  and  he  was  thankful 
when  she  broke  the  silence  by  saying: 

**Will  you  excuse  me  one  moment?  I  have  something  which 
I  should  like  to  show  you." 

She  came  back  with  a  piece  of  folded  paper  in  her  hand. 

"Read  it,  Mr.  Peyton.  It  can  do  no  harm  now,"  and  she 
handed  it  to  him.    It  was  a  short  note,  and  it  reacf  like  this : 

"Dear  Adelaide — I  know  all  about  it.  You  are  in  custody 
awaiting  your  trial,  which  begins  to-morrow. 

"This  shall  reach  you  before  that  time,  and  then  ever)rthing 
may  be  changed  for  you.  They  say  you  murdered  Katharine 
Carew.  You  didn't.  I  murdered  Katharine  Carew.  I  put  the 
poison  in  the  cup,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  saw  that  she  was 
dead.  ^ 

"Now,  let  this  be  read  in  the  assembled  courtroom  to-mor- 
row. In  some  way  I  shall  manage  to  have  it  put  into  your 
hands  before  that  time.  You  are  the  dearest  friend  I  have, 
and  you  shall  not  suffer  for  my  crime. 

"I  repeat,  that  on  January  12  I,  alone  and  unaided,  placed 
in  the  cup  the  poison  which  caused  the  death  of  Katharine 
Carew. 

"(Signed)  Lizette  Dare." 

He  looked  at  her  a  full  minute  without  speaking. 

"You  had  this  letter  in  your  possession  at  the  time  of  your 
trial?" 

"Oh,  yes !" 

"And  you  deliberately  let  your  life  hang  by  a  thread?  Will 
you  tell  me  why  you  did  this?" 

She  gave  a  little  shrug. 

"It  is  so  hard  to  tell  why  we  do  a  great  many  things."  Her 
voice  had  just  that  same  silvery  lightness.  "You  see,  I  loved 
her  so  much,  and  she  was  insane,  I  am  sure.  She  must  have 
been.  But  she  would  have  stood  no  chance  for  all  that,  poor 
little  soul ;  and  I  couldn't  have  had  her  punished  so  horribly. 
No,  no;  you  thought  I  was  guilty,  didn't  you?  And  I  believe 
it  made  me  act  as  if  I  were,  just  to  have  you  think  so." 

The  lawyer  who  had  stood  for  the  prosecution  seemed  to 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  say  for  himself. 

"So  she  is  dead  now,  poor  little  soul.    But  I  couldn't  have 
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had  her  die  in  that  horrid  way.  No ;  I  couldn't  have  had  that. 
Why  don't  you  say  something,  Mr.  Peyton?  You  make  me 
do  all  the  talking.  Oh,  let  me  tell  you  just  one  thing  more. 
Aunt  is  going  to  get  well  after  all.  The  doctor  says  so.  Now 
I  am  sure  that  she  needs  me,  and  I  know  you  will  excuse  me." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  her  identical  old  beam- 
ing smile,  and  he  grasped  it  without  saying  a  word. 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  Hygeia  Hotel  and  stepped  onto  a 
Tasley  car,  Clarke  Peyton,  with  his  hitherto  blameless  life  be- 
hind him,  felt  that  for  some  reason  he  had.  within  the  last  few 
hours,  diminished  noticeably  in  stature. 


QUIEN  SABE?* 
By  Ada  Gilbekt  Close 


HE  profession  of  a  mining  engineer  is 
apt  to  take  a  man  into  many  strange, 
out-of-the-way  places.  It  had  carried 
me  down  to  New  Mexico,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Membres,  on 
the  Membres  River,  just  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Black  Range,  a  spur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

I  had  had  a  lonety  enough  time  of  it 
during  the  two  ydars  I  had  spent  there,  years  that  seemed  all 
the  more  desolate  from  following  the  four  jolly  years  of  my 
college  course.  About  the  only  social  life  I  had  enjoyed  had 
been  on  the  occasions  of  the  annual  visits  of  the  directors  to  the 
mine.  During  one  of  these  visits  Mr.  Inglis,  a  wealthy  and 
eccentric  Englishman,  had  purchased  a  small  ranch  with  a 
large,  rambling  adobe  house  upon  it,  in  which  to  store  a  col- 
lection of  pottery  which  we  had  discovered  on  one  of  the 
many  excursions  we  had  made  to  the  old  Aztec  Indian  ruins 
and  cliff  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mine.  His 
one  great  hobby  in  life  was  antiquities,  and  he  was  wildly  en- 
thusiastic over  this  find  we  had  made  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
the  old  Cliff  Dwellers,  which  had  evidently  not  been  opened 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

It  is  a  rather  dangerous  undertaking  to  get  into  these  cliff 
dwellings,  hanging  as  they  do  between  heaven  and  earth,  for 
they  can  only  be  entered  by  lowering  oneself  down  by  a  lariat 
from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  then  swinging  into  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  or  by  a  difficult  and  perilous  climb  from  the  val- 
ley below  up  the  almost  perpendicular  rocks.  We  had  ex- 
•Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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plored  a  great  number  of  them,  some  of  which  were  empty, 
others  containing  broken  pottery,  and  at  last  we  struck  one 
which  seemed  to  promise  us  some  reward  for  our  exertion  and 
risk.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room  with  numbers  of 
huge  bowlders,  which  we  surmised  were  for  the  purpose  of 
rolling  down  upon  the  heads  of  enemies  attempting  to  scale 
the  cliffs.  The  two  sides  of  the  cave  were  of  the  solid  rock, 
but  the  rear  wall  looked  different  and  sounded  hollow  when 
struck,  and  we  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  built 
of  mud  and  rock,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  it,  and  found  on 
the  other  side  another  compartment  or  room  half  filled  with 
com,  the  ears  now  shrunken  to  the  size  of  lead  pencils.  We 
eagerly  examined  the  walls  of  this  room  and  found  the  rear  one 
of  this  likewise  made  of  mud  and  rock.  The  superstitious 
Mexicans,  who  were  working  with  us,  were  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  tearing  down  a  second  wall,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
enter  this  third  room,  but  Mr.  Inglis  and  I  crawled  in  with 
lanterns  and  found  it,  too,  had  evidently  been  used  for  storage 
purposes.  It  was  full  of  pottery — ^jugs  and  vessels  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  from  small  ones  to  some  as  large  as  a  barrel.  They 
had,  doubtless,  been  kept  filled  with  water  as  a  reserve  in  case 
of  war  with  another  tribe  or  a  prolonged  siege. 

Mr.  Ingljs  was  in  a  high  state  of  glee  over  our  discovery, 
and  could  hardly  wait  to  begin  removing  the  collection ;  but 
my  enthusiasm  had  abated  after  we  had  convinced  ourselves 
that  we  were  in  the  last  room  of  the  cave,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  but  solid  rock  on  every  side,  and  I  had  a  strange,  un- 
comfortable feeling  in  the  grewsome  place,  and  was  anxious  to 
get  back  to  daylight  and  air.  The  next  day  we  returned  with 
some  white  men  from  the  mine  and  spent  several  hard  days, 
carefully  lowering  the  precious  objects  to  the  valley  below,  for 
Mr.  Inglis  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  a  single  piece  behind. 
He  especially  congratulated  himself  upon  obtaining  one  piece 
—an  immense  urn-shaped  vessel,  sealed  with  odd  hierogl)rphics 
on  the  outside. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  decided  to  buy  the  house  he  had 
seen  near  by  and  store  his  valuable  collection  till  such  time  as 
he  should  be  ready  to  transport  it  to  England.  The  house  had 
apparently  first  consisted  of  a  main  part  and  wing,  but  another 
long  wing  had  been  added  to  this  first  wing  and  the  house  now 
extended  about  three  sides  of  an  open  court.  The  jvalls  were 
fully  four  fe^t  thick,  constructed  in  the  usual  manner  with  an 
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air  space  between.  Mr.  Inglis  finally  selected  as  the  room 
most  suitable  for  his  purpose  a  long,  narrow  one — the  end 
room  of  the  last  wing — ^as  it,  unlike  the  others  which  were  not 
more  than  seven  feet  high,  but  had  rooms  above  them,  ran  the 
full  height  of  the  house.  He  had  it  fitted  up  with  substantial 
shelves  on  every  side  and  spent  rapturous  days  arranging  his 
treasures,  which  fairly  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

He  had  left  the  house  in  my  care  and  I  had  promised  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  it.  I  rode  over  there  from  time  to  time  to 
look  after  it,  but  had  not  been  there  for  a  couple  of  months 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  its  owner  telling  me  he  was  com- 
ing to  New  Mexico  with  a  party  of  friends  from  the  States, 
and  would  like  to  camp  out,  as  it  were,  in  his  house  during 
their  stay.  Our  mails  being  rather  irregular,  I  did  not  receive 
his  letter  until  the  day  before  his  expected  arrival.  I  was 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  seeing  some  one  from  the  North 
again  and  that  night  about  nine  o'clock,  with  our  "bam4)oss" 
Mike,  four  or  five  Mexicans,  a  burro  train  and  my  dog 
Bruiser,  I  started  for  the  ranch  located  some  forty  miles  from 
the  mine. 

We  reached  there  early  the  next  morning,  and  worked  all 
day — sweeping  the  hard  mad  floors,  dusting  down  cobwebs, 
putting  up  cots  and  a  cook  stove,  and  repairing  the  stables. 
I  was  relieved  when  my  self-imposed  task  of  dusting  the  pot- 
tery was  finished,  for  I  experienced  a  peculiar  sense  of  not  be- 
ing alone  in  that  room,  and  involuntarily  kept  turning  my 
head  to  look  for  a  presence  I  never  saw.  I  was  tired  out  when 
the  party  arrived  about  dusk.  To  my  surprise  and  delight,  I 
saw  there  were  ladies  in  the  crowd,  and,  moreover,  some 
young  ladies,  and,  better  still,  one  very  pretty  one.  All  sorts 
of  pleasant  anticipations  for  the  next  two  weeks  floated  before 
my  mental  vision,  and,  forgetting  my  fatigue,  I  rushed  for- 
ward to  welcome  Mr.  Inglifi  and  assist  the  ladies  to  dismount. 

The  people,  tired  from  their  long,  dusty  ride,  went  inside  to 
clean  up,  and  I  started  upstairs  to  find  a  room  which  I  could 
occupy  at  night,  as  there  were  fourteen  in  the  party,  and  every 
available  sleeping  spot  downstairs  would  be  in  demand.  After 
Mr.  Inglis  had  purchased  the  house  he  had  had  a  staircase 
built  in  place  of  the  ladder  which  formerly  led  to  the  second 
story.  There  was  no  hall  upstairs,  but  only  a  succession  of 
rooms  opening  into  each  other.  As  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
first  I  heard  the  door  leading  into  the  next  one  close.    It  was 
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nearly  dark,  and  the  narrow  windows  in  the  thick  walls  ad- 
mitted but  little  light  even  in  the  daytime.  Wondering  who 
could  have  come  upstairs,  I  crossed  the  room  and  opened  the 
next  door  to  find  out,  but  as  I  did  so,  I  heard  the  door  of  the 
room  beyond  close.  I  began  to  be  puzzled,  and  hastened  to 
the  adjoining  room  only  to  be  confronted  with  the  sound  of 
a  closing  door.  Angry  by  this  time,  I  rushed  into  the  next 
room  with  the  same  result,  and  so  on,  a  door  ahead  always 
closing  as  I  opened  one,  until  I  came  to  a  room  in  which  I 
knew  there  was  no  window  and  no  possible  exit,  as  it  was  the 
last  one  upstairs  in  the  wing,  the  walls  of  the  pottery  room 
which  ran  full  height  of  the  house  sealing  it  up.  Confident  I 
had  my  man  trapped,  I  drew  my  revolver  and  cautiously 
opened  the  door.    Darkness  and  absolute  silence ! 

"Who's  there?"  I  cried. 

No  answer.  I  struck  a  match  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
saw  no  one.  The  room  was  aboslutely  bare  even  of  furniture 
and  a  queer,  uncanny  feeling  stole  over  me  as  I  thought  of  all 
those  empty  rooms  through  which  I  had  to  retrace  my  steps. 
I  fancied  I  heard  a  faint,  mocking  laugh  as  I  started  back, 
banging  the  door  of  the  last  room  behind  me,  and  I  fairly 
ran  from  room  to  room,  not  breathing  quite  freely  till  I  was 
once  more  downstairs.  Standing  there  in  the  bright  firelight, 
I  thought  over  my  experience  of  a  few  moments  before,  and 
was  soon  laughing  at  myself  for  my  fright;  of  course,  the 
suction  of  the  air  from  the  opening  of  one  door  had  caused  the 
closing  of  the  next,  and  the  laugh  I  had  heard  had  been  from 
som^  of  the  merry  party  downstairs,  who  now  came  trooping 
in.  We  soon  sat  down  to  supper,  and  finding  myself  next  to 
pretty  Miss  Lyons  I  forgot  the  experience  altogether.  You 
who  can  sit  next  to  a  bright,  pretty  girl  every  evening  in  the 
year  can  have  no  idea  of  what  it  meant  to  me,  a  susceptible 
young  fellow  of  twenty-four,  deprived  of  all  woman's  society 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  may  laugh  at  my  extravagant 
pleasure. 

"Isn't  this  the  most  fascinating  place  in  the  world?"  she  be- 
gan, and  although,  an  hour  before,  I  had  believed  it  the  most 
unendurable,  I  agreed  with  her  quite,  but  truthfulness  com- 
pelled me  to  add : 

"I  find  it  so  for  the  first  time,  to-night,"  and  then,  appalled 
at  my  own  boldness,  I  hastened  to  continue,  "with  such  a 
jolly  party  'here  and  all." 
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She  seemed  amused  at  my  evident  embarrassment,  and  quite 
used  to  admiration  and  perfectly  able  to  keep  up  her  end  of 
the  flirtation.  Perhaps,  too,  she  comprehended  something  of 
the  state  of  a  man's  mind  on  his  first  opportunity  in  two  years 
of  saying  pretty  things  to  a  pretty  girl. 

We  were  a  long  time  at  the  table,  but  finally  Mr.  Inglis 
could  contain  his  impatience  to  exhibit  his  relics  no  longer, 
and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  pottery  room,  I  still  at  Miss  Lyons' 
side.  Our  host  was  in  his  element,  telling  the  Spanish  names 
for  the  variously  shaped  vessels,  relating  how  and  where  he 
had  secured  them,  and"  from  that  passing  on  to  descriptions  of 
the  cliff  dwellings  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

At  last  Miss  Lyons  turned  to  me  and  said : 

*'This  ghostly  room  and  all  that  old  trumpery  gives  nie  a 
horrid,  creepy  feeling.  The  moon's  just  coming  up — ^let's  go 
outside  and  watch  it." 

We  heard  Bruiser  barking  furiously,  and  my  fair  companion 
exclaimed : 

"How  that  dog  does  howl !  It  fairly  makes  my  blood  run 
cold!    Whose  is  he,  and  what  ails  him?" 

I  had  to  confess  that  he  was  mine,  but  assured  her  that  ordi- 
narily he  was  a  most  sensible,  considerate  animal,  and  that  it 
was  almost  an  unheard-of  thing  for  him  to  bark  without  prov- 
ocation. 

"Perhaps  he  considers  the  moon  sufficient  provocation  to- 
night," she  rejoined;  "but  I  wish  he  could  be  persuaded  it 
isn't." 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  see  what  effect  my  persuasive 
powers  have  on  him,"  and  taking  Miss  Lyons  inside,  I  went  out 
to  the  stables  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  Bruiser,  mentally 
cursing  him  for  annoying  my  new  friend,  and  for  tearing  me 
away  even  for  a  moment  from  her  presence.  He  seemed  so 
glad  to  see  me,  however,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  scold 
him,  but  patted  him  instead,  asking  Mike  what  was  the  trouble. 
He  said  that  the  horses  were  all  right,  no  one  was  prowling 
about,  and  it  was  just  "pure  cussedness"  on  the  part  of  the  dog. 
Mike  was  a  wonderfully  faithful,  clear-headed  Irishman,  be- 
sides being  a  dead  shot  with  his  gun,  and  I  knew  so  long  as 
he  was  awake  and  on  duty  everything  was  safe,  so  started  back 
to  the  house,  but  the  dog  whined  and  begged  to  be  taken  with 
me,  and  I  had  hardly  reached  the  house  before  he  was  howling 
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as  loudly  as  ever  again.  However,  there  were  a  couple  of 
Mexicans  inside,  one  with  a  guitar,  the  other  with  a  violin, 
playing  their  strange,  fantastic  airs,  and  the  people  were  danc- 
ing, and  no  one  heeding  the  dog,  apparently.  It  was  an  odd 
scene — ^the  large,  low  room  with  mud  floors  and  walls,  lighted 
by  the  open  fire  and  a  few  lanterns  and  candles,  the  swarthy 
faces  of  the  Mexicans  contrasting  strangely  with  the  lighter 
complexions  of  our  men  and  the  fair  faces  of  the  women. 
Every  man  in  the  room  had  his  revolver  stuck  in  his  belt,  and 
Mr.  Inglis  looked  even  more  incongruous  than  the  others — ^a 
staid,  stolid  Englishman,  in  a  light  corduroy  suit,  immaculate 
shirt,  high  boots  and  his  revolver  strapped  about  his  waist. 
Going  up  to  Miss  Lyons  I  begged  a  waltz,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
lack  of  practice  and  further  hampered  by  my  heavy  boots,  I, 
at  least,  enjoyed  the  dance  immensely,  and  she  said  as  we 
finished:  " 

**  Ah,  that  was  lovely !  You  are  a  greater  success  at  dancing 
than  at  quieting  noisy  dogs." 

**If  there  had  not  been  such  a  temptation  to  hurry  back,  I 

might  not  have  proved  such  a  dismal  failure,  but "  I  let 

my  eyes  finish  the  sentence. 

**It  is  all  nonsense,  I  know,"  she  said,  *'but  I  am  getting 
nervous  over  it.  Anything  more  mournful  I  never  heard.  I 
suggested  dancing  because  I  was  getting  half-hysterical  over 
his  howling.  This  is  such  a  queer,  weird  place,  and  I  believe 
in  the  last  hour  I  have  thought  of  every  ghost  story  I  ever 
heard." 

She  seemed  so  genuinely  distressed  that  I  decided  to  go  out 
to  Bruiser  again  and  see  what  a  little  rough  treatment  would 
do.  He  seemed  mad  with  delight  at  my  return  and  jumped 
about  me,  fawning  and  licking  my  boots  till  again  I  could  do 
nothing  but  pat  and  soothe  him.  Mike  was  sitting  outside  the 
barn,  his  chair  tipped  back  against  it,  a  short  clay  pipe  stuck 
in  his  mouth. 

"Blast  the  dog!  He  acts  possessed  to-night.  I  can't  do 
nothing  with  him !" 

Bruiser  was  usually  as  fond  of  Mike's  society  as  of  mine, 
and  I  could  not  understand  his  sudden  preference,  unless  it 
was  the  strangeness  of  the  surroundings  made  him  lonely  and 
he  wanted  to  go  up  to  the  house  with  me  to  join  in  the  festivi- 
ties. It  was  harder  to  get  away  from  him  this  time  than  be- 
fore, though,  at  last,  after  repeated  commands  to  "lie  down  and 
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be  quiet,"  he  subsided ;  but  as  I  looked  back  1  saw  him  crouch- 
ing at  the  farthest  point  his  chain  would  reach,  and  heard 
him  now  growl  half  defiantly,  now  whine  piteously. 

When  I  re-entered  the  house  I  found  Miss  Lyons  entertain- 
ing the  crowd  and  keeping  them  in  constant  roars  of  laughter 
by  her  rendition  of  **Lady  Macbeth  Up  to  Date,"  but  before 
she  had  finished  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  crash  as  if  from  the 
falling  and  breaking  of  immense  quantities  of  crockery.  In- 
stinctively I  grabbed  my  revolver,  and  Mr.  Inglis  exclaiming, 
"Great  Scott!  my  pottery!"  nished  to  the  room  where  it  was 
stored,  every  man  following.  To  our  amazement,  everything 
was  all  right  there,  the  pottery  on  the  shelves  just  as  we  had 
left  it  earlier  in  the  evening.  We  proceeded  to  examine  every 
room  in  the  house  and  finding  no  explanation  of  the  noise, 
went  to  the  barn.  Mike  was  in  quieting  the  horses  who  were 
stamping  restlessly,  and  when  he  saw  us,  inquired : 

"What  was  the  racket?  It  scared  the  horses  and  Bruiser 
nearly  strangled  himself  trying  to  get  away." 

*'We  don't  know.    Don't  you?    Wasn't  it  out  here?" 

"It  came  from  the  house,  no  mistake,  and  I'll  bet  every 
dam'd  piece  of  your  pottery's  busted." 

He  seemed  somewhat  incredulous  when  we  asserted  it  was 
all  right,  and  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  house  with  the 
mystery  unsolved.  I  was  thankful  for  one  thing — Bruiser  had 
stopped  barking  and  made  no  fuss  when  I  left  him. 

To  quiet  the  fears  of  the  ladies  we  manufactured  a  story  of 
a  fallen  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  tried  to  persuade 
Miss  Lyons  to  continue  her  recitations ;  but  she  refused,  said 
she  was  too  tired,  couldn't  remember  any  more,  and  other 
excuses  more  or  less  truthful.  She  looked  a  trifle  pale,  and 
every  one  in  the  crowd  seemed  rather  out  of  sorts,  so  that  be- 
fore long  we  all  agreed  it  was  bedtime.  Starting  upstairs  witii 
my  blanket,  the  memory  of  my  experience  up  there  earlier  in 
the  evening  came  back  to  me  and  added  to  the  unexplained 
noise,  decided  me  to  roll  up  in  my  blanket  and  sleep  in  front 
of  the  fire  in  the  main  room  and  keep  a  watch  for  further  de- 
velopments. However,  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  with  no 
disturbance. 

Early  the  next  morning  horses  were  brought  around  and 
we  all  started  off,  some  fishing,  some  hunting,  some  merely 
on  exploring  tours.  As  was  to  be  expected,  I  stuck  closely  to 
Miss  Lyons'  side,  and,  in  consequence,  had  a  whole  day  of  un- 
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alloyed  pleasure.  I  promised  to  teach  her  what  Spanish  I 
knew,  and  she  was  to  instruct  me  in  the  n^w  dances  that  had 
come  out  since  I  had  left  civilization.  We  took  lunches  and 
did  not  return  till  dark.  After  supper  we  gathered  about  the 
fire  (however  warm  during  the  day  in  New  Mexico,  a  fire  at 
night  is  always  grateful),  and  every  one  was  required  to  sing  a 
song,  tell  a  story  or  dance  a  jig.  We  were  very  merry  till 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  Bruiser  again  set  up  his  barking — 
long  mournful,  howls,  alternating  with  sharp,  terrified  barks. 

*'That  awful  dog  baying  at  the  moon  again!"  said  Miss 
Lyons ;  but  I  noticed  she  shuddered  even  as  she  laughed,  and 
gradually  the  merriment  died  out  of  the  crowd,  and  every  one 
seemed  as  if  expectant  of  something  happening.  The  tension 
had  grown  positively  painful,  when  there  came  an  awful  crash 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  house — 2l  succession  of  crashes, 
rather,  deafening  like  the  roar  of  near  thunder,  yet  sharper, 
more  terrible — great  waves  of  sound  coming  unmistakably  this 
time  from  the  pottery  room.  The  ladies  screamed,  one  fainted 
and  even  the  men  looked  alarmed.  We  rushed  to  the  pottery 
room ;  everything  was  as  quiet  and  unharmed  as  before,  and 
we  could  find  no  explanation  of  the  noise.  Mike  came  run- 
ing  to  the  house  with  Bruiser  slinking  along  at  his  heels. 

**I  had  to  let  him  come.  He  just  wouldn't  be  left  behind," 
he  explained. 

Mike  would  not  believe  the  pottery  was  not  all  broken  till 
he  had  seen  it  upon  the  shelves.  Unlike  the  ordinary  Irish- 
man, he  seemed  to  have  not  a  grain  of  superstition  in  his  make- 
up, and  was  one  of  the  bravest,  least  imaginative  men  I  have 
ever  seen.  His  long  Western  life  had  accustomed  him  to 
danger  of  every  sort,  and  he  had  faced  death  so  often,  it  had 
ceased  to  have  terrors  for  him. 

"There  is  something  queer  about  that  noise,"  he  said ;  "and 
I  want  to  find  out  what.  It  was  the  biggest  noise  I  ever  heard. 
I  wasn't  far  off  when  the  powder  house  at  the  mine  blew  up, 
but  this  noise  beat  that  all  hollow.  Let  me  wait  for  the  noise 
in  this  room  to-morrow  night,  and  I'll  find  out  what  it  is." 

Mr.  Inglis  gave  his  consent,  and  as  everything  seemed  quiet 
now,  and  we  were  all  too  much  disturbed  to  resume  our  gayety 
we  went  to  bed,  I  again  sleeping  in  the  main  room. 

The  next  morning  the  ladies  urged  leaving  the  ranch  and 
going  to  Membres  for  the  rest  of  their  stay  in  New  Mexico, 
but  Mr.  Inglis  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  and  told  them  of 
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Mike's  plan  for  that  night  till  they  rather  unwillingly  con- 
sented to  try  it  one  night  more. 

"But  what  could  he  do?"  said  Miss  Lyons,  and,  as  Mike  was 
just  then  coming  from  the  stables  to  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Inglis 
called  him. 

"Mike,  the  ladies  want  to  know  what  you  will  do  to-night  if 
you  see  anything  in  the  pottery  room." 

"Well,  sor,  if  it's  anything  to  kill,  Til  shoot  it  like  this,"  and 
whipping  out  his  g^n  he  s'hot  a  swallow  flying  past.  Miss 
Lyons  insisted  on  some  further  exhibitions  of  his  skill,  and  I 
was  proud  of  the  way  in  which  he  hit  whatever  mark  she  sug- 
gested. When  Mr.  Inglis  saw  me  alone  he  inquired  if  I  had 
ever  heard  any  peculiar  sounds  in  the  house  on  my  former 
visits  to  it.  I  told  him  I  hadn't,  but  that  I  had  never  been 
there  except  in  the  daytime  before,  always  making  the  trip  by 
night  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  reaching  there  early  in  the 
morning  and  leaving  ag^in  at  dark.  But  I  thought  best  then 
to  tell  him  of  my  experience  upstairs  on  the  first  night  of  his 
arrival.  We  discussed  the  matter  at  some  length,  but  finally 
decided  we  should  certainly  stay  another  night,  and  with  Mike 
in  the  pottery  room,  Mr.  Inglis  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  one 
or  two  other  men  stationed  in  the  various  rooms  while  I  did 
duty  as  scout,  we  should  certainly  find  the  cause  which  threat- 
ened to  spoil  our  plans  for  the  next  fortnight. 

We  had  a  rather  quiet  day  of  it,  not  leaving  the  ranch  all 
day  long;  but  I  managed  to  get  in  a  few  little  talks  with  Miss 
Lyons,  and  on  the  whole  enjoyed  myself.  But  as  the  dark- 
ness settled  down  every  one  seemed  oppressed,  and  we  sat 
about  doing  nothing  and  talking  only  in  the  most  desultory 
fashion.  Mike  took  up  his  station  in  the  pottery  room  with  a 
bright  light,  and  in  his  usual  attitude,  his  chair  tipped  back  in 
a  comer  of  the  wall,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  was  not  a  bit 
afraid  apparently,  but  only  a  little  eager  for  an  adventure. 
About  quarter-pasf  ten  I  went  in  and  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  on. 

"All  right,  sor,  thank  you,"  was  the  reply.  He  was  puffing 
away  industriously  at  his  pipe,  yet  with  an  alert  expression  in 
his  eyes  that  convinced  me  nothing  would  escape  him.  In  the 
course  of  wandering  about,  I  had  heard  Bruiser  howling  more 
dismally  than  ever,  with  a  note  of  abject  terror  in  the  sound, 
and  had  just  come  in  from  a  vain  attempt  to  quiet  him  when 
there  came  again  that  horrible  noise — a  crash  more  awful  than 
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before,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  five  sharp  reports  of  a 
revolver.  A  moment  after  all  was  quiet,  except  for  the  hys- 
terical shrieks  of  the  ladies,  and  I  ran  to  the  pottery  room,  Mr. 
Inglis  hurrying  after  me. 

''What  is  it?    Did  you  get  it,  Mike?" 

There  was  no  answer.    The  room  was  in  total  darkness. 

"Some  one  bring  a  lantern!"  I  shouted.  **Mike,  what  is  it? 
Where  are  you?" 

Still  no  answer.  When  the  light  came  we  saw  he  had  risen 
from  his  chair,  and  was  leaning  back  in  the  comer  against  the 
wall  rigid,  his  gun  clutched  in  his  hand,  half-supported  by  the 
shelf ;  in  his  eyes  such  a  look  of  terror  as  froze  the  very  blood 
in  our  veins.  Slowly  the  awful  truth  dawned  upon  us — ^lie  was 
dead  I  Tenderly  we  carried  him  to  another  room  and  laid  him 
on  a  cot.  There  was  no  mark  of  violence  on  his  body,  nothing 
to  show  what  caused  his  death. 

Sick  with  horror,  my  brain  in  a  whirl,  I  wandered  out  of 
doors  and  mechanically  turned  toward  the  barn. 

What  killed  Mike?  What  was  that  noise?  What  put  out 
the  light?    These  questions  surged  through  my  mind. 

Bruiser  was  no  longer  barking.  Poor  old  fellow!  he  was 
probably  too  frightened  by  that  awful  noise  to  even  howl.  I 
saw  him  lying  up  near  the  bam.  I  went  to  him,  calling  him 
soothingly.  His  head  was  jammed  into  the  ground,  his  teeth 
showing,  and  something  of  that  same  look  in  his  eyes  I  had 
seen  in  Mike's.  He  was  stone  dead.  A  horror  of  the  place 
was  on  me.  I  tore  up  to  the  house.  But  one  idea  animated 
us  all — to  get  away  from  this  frightful  place,  and  by  tacit  con- 
sent, we  began  preparations  to  leave. 

With  the  return  of  daylight  the  desire  to  find  some  solution 
of  Mike's  death  sent  Mr.  Inglis  and  myself  to  the  pottery 
room.  There  was  his  chair,  his  broken  pipe,  his  darkene<l 
lantern. 

"What  did  he  shoot  at?  Let's  look  for  bullets,"  said  Mr. 
Inglis. 

We  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  room  from 
where  Mike  stood,  at  about  the  height  of  a  man,  five  bullet 
holes,  all  so  near  together  they  could  be  covered  by  a  silver 
dollar. 

"Whatever  it  was  he  shot  to  kill.  Some  of  these  pieces  are 
big  enough  to  conceal  a  man — let's  break  them,"  said  Mr. 
Inglis,  and  grabbing  one  (in  his  excitement  he  did  not  notice 
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it  was  his  favorite  um-shaped  vessel  with  the  inscription  out- 
side), pulled  it  from  the  shelf  and  it  smashed  to  pieces  on  the 
hard  floor.  A  cloud  of  dust  rose  up,  a  queer,  sickening  odor 
filled  the  room,  some  bones  and  teeth  fell  out.  "The  remains 
of  one  of  their  old  chiefs !"  exclaimed  Mr,  Inglis,  the  spirit  of 
the  antiquarian  asserting  itself  in  him. 

"Bah!  it  makes  me  sick!"  I  cried.  "Let's  go;  some  other 
time  you  can  have  the  place  razed  to  the  ground." 

"But  what  killed  Mike?  What  was  that  noise?  What  killed 
Bruiser?"  persisted  Mr.  Inglis. 

But  I  only  answered  with  a  shudder,  "  'Quien  sabe'?" 


By  Alfred  Cochrane 


*  *  1  A  7  ELL,  you're  a  pretty  guod  watchdog,  Fixie,"  said 
VV  Sancho,  the  dachshund,  sarcastically.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  a  sarcastic  dachshund,  and 
Fixie  felt  completely  crushed.  He  was  a  diminutive  Scotch 
terrier  with  pricked  ears  and  a  natural  gayety  of  temperament, 
but  at  this  moment  he  felt  very  dejected  indeed. 

"She  can't  really  be  lost,  Sancho,"  he  replied,  soothingly. 
"The  man  can't  really  have  carried  her  off." 

"The  point  is  that  she  can't  be  found,"  Sancho  retorted  with 
deadly  logic,  "and  what  can't  be  found  is  lost,  stupid," 

"I  know  she  will  come  back  presently,"  sighed  Fixie,  more 
to  reassure  himself  than  with  any  hope  of  converting  Sancho 
to  this  consoling  view.  For  Sancho  had  already  stretched  out 
his  tawny  length  upon  the  turf  and  closed  his  eyes,  with  the 
air  of  one  anxious  to  terminate  a  distasteful  conversation.  Pixie 
leaped  about  him,  barking  invitingly  to  try  and  induce  him  to 
play,  for  often  when  Sancho  was  in  a  sportive  humor  they  had 
grand  games,  in  which  they  rolled  over  and  over  each  other, 
but  now  his  effort  was  a  melancholy  failure. 

The  lawn  was  ablaze  with  the  sunshine  of  the  dog  days,  and 
the  flower  beds  were  bright  with  geranium  and  verbena  and 
mignonette.  Pixie  and  Sancho  were  lying  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  elm  tree,  and  close  beside  them  was  a  wicker  chair  with 
an  open  novel  and  a  girl's  gardening  gloves  on  the  cushion. 
Pixie  went  and  sniffed  at  the  gloves ;  they  belonged  to  her, 
sure  enough,  but  where  was  she?  He  sat  beside  them  in  an 
attitude  of  protection,  and  gazed  mournfully  toward  the  gar- 
den gate.  If  he  had  shown  himself  unworthy  to  guard  her,  at 
least  he  would  look  after  her  gloves. 

•From  "Black  and  While." 
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In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  rustle  among  the  laurel  bushes, 
and  Jim,  the  Irish  terrier,  sprang  lightly  over  the  flower  border 
and  looked  rather  consciously  about  him. 

"Hallo,  Jim !"  cried  Pixie,  as  cheerily  as  he  could,  **I  sup- 
pose you  stayed  behind  to  catch  a  rabbit." 

**So  did  Master  Reginald,"  put  in  Sancho,  waking  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  himself  unpleasant.  **I  saw  him 
fingering  a  whip  in  the  gunroom." 

Jim  disliked  this  remark ;  it  struck  him  as  uncalled  for,  and 
hastily  changing  the  subject  he  began  to  rally  Pixie  on  his 
downcast  bearing.  This  was  Sancho's  opportunity,  and  he 
was  not  the  dog  to  miss  it.  To  tell  the  truth  he  was  always 
a  little  jealous  of  Pixie,  because  the  latter  could  sit  up  and  beg 
for  biscuits  very  prettily.  Much  as  Sancho  pretended  to  de- 
spise a  dog  who  did  tricks,  he  saw  clearly  that  there  were 
sundry  material  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  perform- 
ances. But  though  he  practised  assiduously  in  private  he 
never  could  manage  to  sit  up  with  any  degree  of  elegance ;  his 
centre  of  gravity  seemed  wrong  somehow. 

But  for  the  moment  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he 
determined  to  pitch  into  Pixie  as  heavily  as  he  could. 

"This  is  how  it  is,  Jim,"  he  snapped  out  savagely;  "you 
know  this  afternoon,  when  we  went  out  for  a  walk  with  Master 
Reginald,  Pixie  stayed  at  home  on  the  fixed  understanding 
that  he  was  to  protect  Miss  May.  Well,  what  did  he  do  first 
of  all  but  let  a  man  come  in  at  the  gate.  That  in  itself  is  bad 
enough." 

"I  barked  as  hard  as  ever  I  could,"  pleaded  Pixie,  earnestly, 
"but  he  would  come  in." 

"Then  this  disreputable  man — a  tramp,  no  doubt— ^ — " 

"He  was  quite  a  respectable  man,"  Pixie  corrected;  "I  ex- 
amined his  boots  most  carefully,  and  there  wasn't  a  crack  in 
them." 

"Then,"  continued  Sancho,  "the  man  and  Miss  May  went 
on  talking,  and  this  little  duflfer  here,  quite  forgetting  his 
promise,  went  round  into  the  kitchen  garden." 

"Td  find  that  bone  in  the  rhubarb  bed,"  said  Jim  very 
sternly,  and  Pixie  could  only  hang  his  head  in  sorrowful  and 
conscience-stricken  remorse. 

"He  comes  back  in  what  he  says  was  five  minutes,  but  what 
was,  I  daresay,  half  an  hour,  and  finds  Miss  May  absolutely 
vanished.    Here  it  is  nearly  five  o'clock  and  she  has  not  come 
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back  yet.  The  man  has  carried  her  off,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that.  Probably  he  was  a  girl-stealer.  I  believe  there  are  such 
things.  There's  a  champion  watchdog  for  you,"  concluded 
Sancho,  relapsing  into  sarcasm  and  preparing  to  resume  his 
slumber. 

"Great  SprattI"  said  the  good-humored  Jim,  startled  into 
violent  language.    "This  is  a  bad  business,  young  'un." 

Since  Jim  had  been  "highly  commended"  at  the  local  show 
he  had  become  a  little  grand  in  manner,  calling  Pixie  "young 
'un,"  and  being  on  easy  terms  with  Duke,  the  mastiff,  who  was 
chained  up  in  the  yard.  All  the  same,  he  was  an  amiable, 
kindly  dog,  and  he  regarded  the  present  tragedy  more  in  sor- 
row at  its  vastness  than  in  anger  at  the  inefficiency  of  the 
sentinel  who  had  allowed  it  to  happen. 

"Who  is  to  give  us  our  dog  biscuits  in  the  morning?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh !  but  Jim,"  cried  Pixie,  "the  man  couldn't  have  taken 
her  away.    Why  should  he  want  her?" 

"Perhaps  to  give  him  his  dog  biscuits,"  suggested  Jim. 
"Then,  who  is  to  take  us  out  for  walks?" 

"Master  Reginald,"  Pixie  answered,  though  without  con- 
viction in  his  voice. 

"It  won't  be  the  same  thing ;  and  who  is  to  stop  the  butcher's 
collie  teasing  us  in  the  street?" 

Pixie  could  make  no  reply  as  the  appalling  complications 
which  the  absence  of  Miss  May  would  create  were  one  by  one 
unfolded  to  him.  He  merely  sunk  his  tail  and  limply  strolled 
to  the  garden  gate  to  peer  out  with  his  nose  between  the  bars. 
There  was  no  sign  of  her ;  and  he  gradually  began  to  fear  that 
the  view  of  the  other  dogs  must  be  correct.  They  were  older 
than  he  was,  and  wiser,  and  they  seemed  so  certain  that  their 
fair  young  mistress  had  gone  never  to  return.  It  was  all  so 
inexplicable;  the  stranger's  sudden  arrival  and  Miss  May's 
equally  sudden  departure.  Yes,  it  was  all  mysterious  and 
wretched. 

He  rejoined  Jim  and  Sancho  under  the  lengthening  shade  of 
the  elm  tree.  The  shadow  was  now  half  across  the  croquet 
lawn;  it  had  crept  as  far  as  the  cage,  and  Simmonds,  the 
butler,  was  carrying  tea  round  to  the  tennis  court  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  There  were  symptoms  of  dew  on  the  turf,  but 
Miss  May  did  not  return. 

"Tell  us  some  more  about  it,  Pixie,"  said  Jim,  "and  let  us  see 
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if  there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  You  barked  at  him?  Was  he 
frightened?" 

"He  seemed  to  be;  but  I  think  it  was  only  pretence/*  ad- 
mitted Pixie,  "because  he  laughed  and  said  something  about 
being  eaten  up.    People  often  say  that  when  I  bark.' 

"Why  didn't  you  fly  at  him?"  snarled  Sancho,  opening  a 
contemptuous  eye. 

This  annoyed  Pixie.  "I  would  like  to  have  seen  you  fly  at 
him,"  he  retorted,  with  a  lack  of  originality,  but  an  abundance 
of  reason,  for  Sancho  never  did  more  than  growl;  he  traded 
on  a  reputation  of  having  once  bitten  a  toy  terrier  belonging 
to  the  rector's  wife.  He  made  its  ear  bleed,  but  that  was  his 
only  feat  of  bravery.  There  was,  however,  an  obvious  repartee 
ready :  **So  would  you  have  done,"  he  said,  with  quiet  dignity, 
"if  I  had  been  there,  but  I  did  not  boast  of  being  able  to  guard 
the  house  like  you  did."  He  emphasized  the  personal  pro- 
nouns in  a  most  aggravating  manner. 

''Barking  isn't  much  good,"  observed  Jim  sagely.  "Bites, 
not  barks,  is  the  best  motto."  Pixie  said  nothing,  but  he  rue- 
fully wondered  what  he  could  possibly  have  done  to  avert  the 
calamity.  He  was  not  big  and  strong  like  Duke,  or  even  wiry 
like  Jim.  Sancho  would  not  have  been  a  bit  of  use,  he  was 
certain  of  that,  and  this  made  his  anger  and  abuse  all  the 
harder  to  bear. 

"Did  you  watch  them  while  you  were  here?"  asked  Jim,  "be- 
fore you  went  after  that  bone,  you  young  reprobate  ?  Did  the 
man  seem  friendly  ?" 

"Fairly,  I  think." 

"Did  he  do  anything  to  you?" 

"Yes,"  Pixie  replied,  "he  very  nearly  knelt  on  me  once.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  I  barked  when  he  came  in." 

"Knelt  on  you?    How  unpleasant !    Did  he  bite  Miss  May?" 

"No — ^not  exactly,"  Pixie  hesitated. 

"Not  exactly,"  repeated  Sancho  disdainfully.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Well,  she  did  not  appear  to  mind  much,  so  I  thought  it  was 
only  his  playfulness,  and  I  didn't  like  to  interfere.  All  the  same 
I  must  say  he  talked  rather  loudly  and  fiercely." 

Pixie  finished  these  revelations  dolefully  as  new  arid  un- 
comfortable features  of  the  scene  reverted  to  his  memory. 

"So  you  went  away,  and  when  you  returned  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen?" 
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"No,"  sighed  the  little  dog,  "just  the  empty  chair  with  her 
book  and  gloves  on  it.    Oh!  surely  she  will  come  back?" 

"It  is  getting  dreadfully  late,"  said  the  Irish  terrier ;  "she  is 
always  back  for  tea,  and  tea  is  going  on  now." 

This  announcement  effectually  roused  up  Sancho,  and  with 
Jim  he  retreated  hastily  to  the  tennis  court.  They  pretended 
they  were  going  to  look  for  Miss  May  at  the  tea-table,  but 
Pixie  knew  that  this  could  not  be  their  motive,  for  he  had  told 
them  that  he  had  already  looked  for  her  there.  For  himself 
he  had  no  heart  for  tea. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  a  great  bee  boomed  among  the 
mignonette  close  to  his  ear.  Usually  he  pursued  bees  that 
boomed  at  him,  but  to-night  he  only  lay  with  his  nose  dug 
between  his  tiny  forepaws,  his  bright  eyes  fixed  on  the  garden 
gate,  and  his  ears  cocked  to  catch  every  sound  in  the  lane 
outside. 

But  restlessness  and  anxiety  left  him  no  peace,  and  an  idea 
occurring  to  him  he  went  into  the  house.  Perhaps  she  had 
come  in  by  the  back  way  and  was  even  now  changing  her  dress 
in  her  bedroom.  The  thought  was  most  exciting,  and  he  pat- 
tered rapidly  up  the  wide  staircase.  When  he  reached  her 
room  he  pushed  open  the  door,  but  there  was  nobody  within. 
It  was  altogether  too  distressing,  and  he  leaped  upon  the  bed 
preparatory  to  curling  himself  to  sleep  on  the  eider-down  quilt, 
for  there  seemed  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  stay 
awake.  Through  the  open  window  came  the  sound  of  clink- 
ing teacups  and  laughing  voices.  He  heard  Jim  barking  hap- 
pily, and  knew  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Miss  May  in 
the  excitement  of  chasing  tennis  balls.  That  was  really  the 
hardest  of  all  the  sorrows  that  Pixie  had  to  bear.  The  other 
dogs  were  all  furious  with  him,  and  despised  him  and  ridiculed 
him,  but  they  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  was  only  sad  because 
of  the  inconvenience  he  had  caused  them.  Was  he  himself  not 
to  mind  losing  Miss  May?  He — her  own  little  pet  Scotch  ter- 
rier, who  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  her  for  a  minute, 
who  slept  in  her  bedroom  and  who  loved  her  a  thousand  times 
better  than  Duke  and  Sancho  and  Jim,  all  put  together.  They 
might  laugh  at  him  or  bite  him  or  do  anything  to  him,  but  if 
she  was  never  coming  back  it  did  not  matter  much. 

He  cried  a  little  on  the  eider-down  quilt,  for  he  was  only  a 
very  small  dog,  and  he  had  promised  himself  such  a  delightful 
afternoon  all  alone  with  her ;  indeed,  he  was  curled  up  on  her 
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knee  when  that  dreadful  man  came  through  the  gate — that 
man  who  had  such  a  kind,  pleasant  face  and  yet  was  the  cause 
of  all  this  desolation, 

I  think  he  must  have  slept  after  a  while,  for  he  never  heard 
the  garden  gate  click  nor  somebody  come  into  the  room  with 
a  light  footstep.  The  somebody,  whoever  it  was,  caught  him 
up,  and  Pixie  growled  sleepily.  Then  he  gradually  realized 
that  there  was  something  familiar  in  the  touch  of  tho^e  hands, 
and  as  he  opened  his  eyes  more  widely  his  excitement  and 
rapture  knew  no  limit.  It  was,  indeed.  Miss  May,  with  the  fair 
face  and  sweet  brown  eyes.  She  was  not  a  bit  changed,  but 
just  as  fascinating  and  delightful  as  ever.  He  whined  and 
whined  with  delight,  and  licked  her  cheek  furiously  with  a 
scrap  of  a  scarlet  tongue. 

"You  saw  it  all,  Pixie,"  she  whispered,  burying  her  face  in 
his  silky  coat ;  "but  not  a  syllable  to  the  other  dogs — remember 
that  I" 

Sancho  is  just  as  dissatisfied  about  Pixie's  behavior  as  ever, 
for  though  the  offender  himself  departed  with  Miss  May,  and 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  his  reproaches,  Sancho  still  recalls  the 
event  gloomily  to  Jim.  He  says,  with  some  truth,  that  though 
the  man  did  not  carry  her  off  that  particular  afternoon  he  has 
carried  her  off  since,  so  his  theory  about  girl-stealing  is  clearly 
correct.  And  he  thinks  that  a  little  timely  violence  on  Pixie's 
part  might  have  prevented  it  all. 


A   DOMESTIC  TRAGEDY* 
By  Grant  Allen 


LARTHIA  SEIANTIA  was  dead.  Her  husband  was  in- 
consolable. 

"At  least,"  he  said  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  strove  to  com- 
fort him  for  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  young  wife — carried  sud- 
denly oil  after  a  few  days  of  typhoid — "all  that  art  can  do  to 
make  her  long  sleep  a  happy  one  shall  be  done  by  my  orders. 
I  will  go  to  the  finest  craftsman  of  tombs  in  Clusium." 

The  maker  of  monuments  was  all  obsequious  attention. 
They  called  him  in  at  once ;  he  hastened  in  his  best  black  suit 
to  the  house  of  mourning.  In  the  outer  hall,  Seiantia's  two 
baby  boys  were  playing,  with  a  somewhat  chilled  mirth,  dimly 
aware  that  some  terrible  thing  had  happened  to  mother. 

"That's  the  man  who's  come  to  make  mother's  tomb,"  Arnth 
whispered  to  Aule.    "Nurse  told  me  he  was  coming." 

Aule  said  nothing,  but  went  on  dragging  his  little  cart  round 
the  marble  hall,  with  his  doll  laid  out  on  it,  "going  to  mother's 
funeral." 

•From  "The  Illustrated  London  News," 
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"I  could  model  you  a  very  nice  tomb  like  the  one  I  made 
for  the  late  Lady  Ramtha/*  the  sculptor  remarked,  after  the 
customary  civilities,  in  the  subdued  voice  of  conventional  sym- 
pathy. "It  was  a  superior  sarcophagus  of  best  Tarquinian 
alabaster.  I  represented  the  deceased  lady  on  the  lid,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  feast,  as  is  now  so  fashionable.  She  had  a  cup  in 
her  hand,  which  she  was  in  the  act  of  raising  with  dignity  to 
her  lips.  You  must  have  seen  the  design,  for  don't  I  recollect 
you  were  one  of  the  guests  at  the  funeral  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  the  Larth  answered.  "I  would  rather  not 
have  anything  like  that.  I  wish  my  dear  wife  to  be  represented 
as  I  have  always  seen  her,  not  as  banqueting  or  feasting.  The 
idea  of  a  dinner  party  seems  to  me  unsuitable  for  so  solemn  an 
occasion." 

"They  are  very  much  ordered  now,  these  monuments, 
though,"  the  sculptor  went  on.  "We  have  constant  commis- 
sions for  them.  The  Volumnii  put  up  nothing  else  at  their  fine 
family  vault  near  Perugia." 

"Fashion  doesn't  matter  to  me,"  the  Larth  replied.  "What 
I  think  of  is  my  poor  darling's  eternal  comfort.  A  tomb  is 
not  like  a  house ;  one  inhabits  it  for  eternity.  She  would  not 
have  wished  a  cup  herself.  My  beloved  Larthia  cared  very 
little  for  dinner  parties.  Though,  to  be  sure,  she  was  always 
a  perfect  hostess." 

"Everybody  in  society  knows  how  charmingly  the  Larthia 
used  to  preside  at  her  own  table,"  the  sculptor  answered  def- 
erentially. "She  was  indeed  the  model  of  a  high-bred  Etrus- 
can lady.  And  the  poor — the  poor  have  lost  a  generous  friend 
in  her.  But  what  do  you  say  to  a  sarcophagus  like  one  I  re- 
cently completed  for  an  order  from  Cortona?  The  deceased 
lady  was  represented  in  high  relief  on  the  front  bidding  fare- 
well to  her  sorrowing  friends  and  family.  I  tpok  the  idea  from 
a  fine  Athenian  marble  original,  imported  for  a  wealthy  patron 
at  Faesulae." 

Larth  Seians  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied.  "I  won't  have  that,  either.  I  don't 
want  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  last  sad  parting.  That 
is,  as  it  were,  an  accident  in  her  history.  I  want  the  essential. 
I  would  rather  see  my  dear  wife  when  I  go  to  offer  the  yearly 
gifts  at  her  grave,  dressed  in  her  every-day  costume,  and  re- 
clining as  I  knew  her  on  her  couch  with  her  needlework.  Rep- 
resent her  just  so,  in  the  very  dress  I  will  lend  you ;  put  this 
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cushion  beneath  her  elbow ;  lay  this  mirror  by  her  side ;  give 
her  these  bracelets,  that  necklace,  her  sewing,  her  worsted; 
and  then  I  shall  feel  she  goes  on  in  the  tomb  living  the  same 
placid,  affectionate,  domestic  life  I  have  always  admired  in 
her." 

"Colored  terra-cotta,  I  suppose?"  the  sculptor  suggested. 
"Alabaster  or  marble  for  heroic  work,  you  know ;  clay  alone 
for  domestic.  In  that  material  I  could  make  her  face  abso- 
lutely lifelike.  You  might  almost  suppose  it  was  the  deceased 
lady  herself  if  you  entered  hurriedly." 

"So  make  it,"  the  Larth  answered,  brushing  a  tear  from  his 
eyes.  "Spare  no  expense  on  the  craftsmanship.  Let  me  see 
her  as  she  lived^-calm,  dignified,  courteous — with  her  jewelry 
and  ornaments — ^a  lady  and  a  mother." 

When  the  tomb  was  completed  all  Clusium  wondered  at  it. 

"It's  every  bit  as  fine  as  good  Greek  work,"  old  Vipi  Serturi 
said,  and  Vipi  Serturi  was  considered  a  connoisseur  in 
sculpture. 

The  dead  lady  sat  half-reclining  on  her  sumptuous  cushions, 
in  her  habit  as  she  lived,  very  gracious  and  gentle,  with  her 
work  and  her  ornaments.  They  carried  her  out  reverently,  in 
this  noble  sarcophagus,  stretched  out  at  full  length,  clad  in 
the  self-same  robe  that  she  wore  in  effigy  on  the  lid,  and  with 
her  Oriental  jewelry  on  her  neck  and  bosom.  Just  before 
they  closed  it  down  the  mourning  husband  caught  up  her  fa- 
vorite silver  mirror  —  engraved  with  a  charming  design  of 
Apollo,  Bacchus  and  Semele — and  laid  it  by  her  side.  Then 
Arnth  and  Aule  were  brought  in  to  kiss  the  bloodless  lips. 
Aule  touched  them  mechanically,  Arnth,  a  year  older,  shrank 
away  in  vague  terror,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  say 
good-by  to  his  mother. 

At  the  vault  they  offered  up  the  customary  gifts,  and  the 
heart-broken  husband  called  the  solemn  farewell.  Two  carved 
serpents  by  the  door  served  to  keep  away  evil  demons.  All 
was  done  in  the  best  style.  Sculptor  and  undertaker  were 
quite  proud  of  their  performance. 

"And  I  must  leave  her  ?"  Larth  Seians  cried  at  last,  drawing 
a  deep  breath. 

"You  must  leave  her,"  the  priest  answered,  pointing  the  way 
to  the  door.  "I  have  commended  our  dear  lady  to  the  kindly 
care  of  Manius  and  Mania,  the  god  and  goddess  who  rule  the 
under-world,  and  to  the  guardian  spirits  who  protect  the  dead. 
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Her  tomb  is  large  and  wide;  you  have  fitted  it  nobly  with 
couches,  chairs  and  tables  for  our  dear  lady's  use.  She  has  her 
servants  and  her  friends,  her  robes  and  her  ornaments.  There 
she  shall  live  her  underground  life,  unseen  of  men,  but  in 
honor  and  dignity.  Seal  up  the  chamber,  workmen !  Once 
a  year,  Larth  Seians,  you  shall  visit  her  again  for  the  funeral 
feast.  But  she  herself  shall  now  rest  where  we  have  laid  her 
till  the  great  resurrection." 

And  I  confess,  when  I  drew  aside  the  curtains  which  sur- 
round her  cofllin  in  Room  XXI.  of  the  Etruscan  Museum  at 
Florence,  and  read  on  the  label :  "Sarcophagus  of  Larthia 
Seiantia,  Cemetery  of  Chiusi  (Clusium),  Second  Century  B.C.," 
I  felt  we  had  small  right  so  to  intrude  upon  a  great  lady's  pri- 
vacy.   But  her  face  and  dress  are  charming! 


He  let  fall  the  henceforth  untrustworthy  implement,  sat 
down  before  the  still  shapeless  block  of  marble,  and  pale  with 
anguish,  seized  with  sudden  vertigo,  endeavored  to  collect  his 
scattering  ideas  in  order  to  face  his  irremediable  distress. 

Now  that  his  work  was  no  longer  reliable  and  virile,  how 
should  he  employ  the  long,  sad  days  that  life  would  still  in- 
flict upon  him?  For  more  than  thirty  years,  satiated  with 
success  and  flattery,  he  had  lost  pleasure  in  the  society  of  men. 
For  the  ateliers,  where  envy  and  treason  lurk,  he  had  substi- 
tuted an  imperturbable  solitude  and  an  untiring  industry. 
Against  the  salons  frequented  by  idleness  and  frivolity,  against 
Paris  which  consumes  the  time,  the  conscience  and  the  souls 
of  men,  he  had  opposed  the  simple  and  primitive  life  of  his 
natal  village  upon  the  mountain,  an  abode  nestled  among  ferns, 
in  the  shade  of  great  pines,  near  mysterious  quarries  where  his 
father  formerly  gained  his  daily  bread  by  rudely  hewing  out 
blocks  of  granite. 

Wrestling  with  the  marble,  flinging  himself  against  a  severe 
task,  replying  to  death  by  creation,  he  drew  consolation  from 
his  incessant  mallet  strokes,  and  forgot  that  he  was  alone,  as 
but  yesterday  he  forgot  that  he  was  old. 

And  now,  old  age,  springing  treacherously,  seized  him,  not 
by  the  head,  but  traitorously  by  the  hands ;  and  the  grasp  was 
so  chill  that  they  trembled,  his  poor,  labor-strained  hands,  so 
that  they  could  never  again  be  rewarmed. 

"  'Adapted  by  Rosa  G.  Abbott,  from  the  French,  for  Short  Stories. 
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Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  him.  Where  were  they,  the 
beautiful  daughters  of  his  genius  ?  He  felt  a  sudden  longing  to 
see  them  again.  More  than  aught  else  artistic  paternity  is 
dolorous.  It  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  birds,  if  birds  had 
the  affections  of  artists.  Their  wings  grown,  the  birdlings  quit 
the  nest  and  fly  away  never  to  return,  and  so,  too,  the  atelier  is 
empty.  Dolorous  paternity,  piteous  paternity,  which  in  order 
to  live,  must  sell  its  offspring. 

On  the  threshold  of  Bertrand  Bozon's  career,  one  bewitch- 
ing production  was  launched  with  the  hearty  applause  and  the 
incense-burning  which  is  due  a  masterpiece.  It  was  a  token  of 
the  sculptor's  first  real  success,  and  of  his  assured  future.  If, 
as  an  artist,  Bertrand  treasured  its  memory ;  if,  as  a  parent,  he 
felt  legitimate  pride  in  its  beauty ;  if,  as  a  man,  he  blessed  with 
gratitude  this  decisive  victory  over  the  days  of  hunger  and 
cold,  he  also  gloated  over  it  with  the  passionate  tenderness  of 
a  lover.  And  at  this  late  hour  he  might  well  remember  it  as 
an  aged  lover  dreams  again  of  his  first  love,  for  he  owed  to  it  at 
once  his  keenest  pangs  of  doubt  and  his  most  rapturous  thrills 
of  joy.  He  yearned  to  behold  it  once  again — s.  desire  happily 
not  destined  to  encounter  serious  obstacles,  as  "Myrdhyn  and 
Vyvyan,"  acquired  by  the  State,  no  doubt  still  ornamented  one 
of  the  public  gardens  of  Paris.  Bertrand  began  this  especial 
quest  full  of  curious  interest.  He  thought  to  discover  the 
marble  in  the  Tuilleries;  but  another  group  had  replaced  it. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  turned  toward  the  Buttes-Chaumont,  whither 
"Myrdhyn  and  Vyvyan"  had  been  relegated  years  before.  He 
found  it  in  a  retired  spot,  in  an  emerald  grass  plot  dotted  here 
and  there  with  the  golden  leaves  of  October. 

Yes,  it  was  truly  beautiful.  The  reassured  artist  felt  grate- 
ful to  him  who  long  ago  had  conceived  so  noble  a  thought, 
and  expressed  it  with  so  much  grandeur.  He  continued  to 
walk,  going  to  right  and  to  left,  examining  the  front,  the  pro- 
file, the  effect  of  the  whole.  "Myrdhn  and  Vyvyan !"  Deifi- 
cation of  woman!  glorification  of  the  irresistible  might  of 
physical  beauty.  Adam  could  not  foresee  the  punishment  re- 
served for  his  disobedience.  Eve,  the  temptress,  was  herself 
tempted.  .  .  .  Hercules,  enamored  of  Omphale,  under- 
took for  her  the  performance  of  menial  tasks.  Samson  weakly 
slept  while  Delilah  despoiled  him  of  his  hair.  And  the  Druid 
Myrdhyn,  the  sage  among  sages,  tHe  strong  among  the  strong, 
was  not  ignorant  of  the   destiny  which,  like  an  avenging 
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Nemesis,  awaited  him.  He  knew  all,  and  yet,  when  his  Vyvyan 
demanded  the  revelation  of  his  fatal  secret,  that  disastrous 
word  which  would  bring  down  woe  and  wrath  upon  him,  he 
meekly  told  it  her  at  her  good  pleasure,  willingly  accepting  the 
terrible  consequences. 

How  beautiful  she  was !  Bertrand  reveled  in  this  exquisite 
creation  of  his  chisel. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  from  these  meditations  by  a  voice 
sharp  as  a  rattle. 

"That  is  the  figure  of  a  very  handsome  woman,  sir,  isn't  it  ?" 

The  sculptor  turned  and  saw  near  him  a  kind  of  an  old 
witch,  bent,  weak,  bald  under  her  shocking  head-gear,  and  so 
wrinkled  that  she  appeared  to  have  been  fluted  in  creases.  In 
her  loose  wrappings  she  seemed  to  float  about,  wavering  be- 
fore his  vision  like  a  hideous  mirage.  Bertrand,  who  still  had 
the  image  of  his  Vyvyan  in  his  eyes,  was  overcome  with  re- 
pulsion at  sight  of  this  loathsome  old  crone,  this  aged 
nightmare. 

"That  is  the  figure  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  sir,  isn't  it?" 
she  continued.    "You  were  admiring  it?" 

"Yes ;  I  was  admiring  it." 

The  old  creature  laughed.    She  was  toothless. 

"Ah !  ah !  You  were  admiring  it,  and  you  were  right.  Eh ! 
eh !    Sir,  it  was  I  who  posed  for  this  pretty  girl  1" 

"You?" 

"Yes ;  and  I  feel  proud  of  it.  Every  day  in  fine  weather,  I 
take  a  stroll  here  to  see  myself  once  more,  and  then  I  return 
contentedly  to  the  Asylum  where  I  live,  down  there,  near  the 
station.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  going  back  now.  Good  day,  sir. 
Yes,  yes ;  a  figure  of  a  very  handsome  woman.  And  it  was  I, 
myself.    It  was  myself  I" 

Wagging  her  head  the  old  crone  shambled  out  of  sight. 
Bertrand  followed  with  his  eyes  the  lamentable  physical  ruin, 
and  trembled  more  feverishly  than  ever.  An  anger  of  revolt 
surged  within  him. 

"Why  dost  Thou  then  create,  oh,  my  God !  if  Thou  dost  so 
soon  destroy  Thy  most  beautiful  creations?  To  what  end, 
\Chat  purpose  is  life  if  all  must  perish  ?" 

The  old  woman  disappeared  in  the  gathering  mists.  The 
sculptor  redirected  his  gaze  toward  the  marble  group,  and  his 
soul  like  a  contracted  spring  which  suddenly  slackens,  gave  a 
new  bound  of  joy.    He  went  close  to  the  figure,  bruising  the 
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emerald  grass,  and  causing  the  golden  leaves  from  the  poplars 
to  complain  under  his  feet. 

"No;  all  does  not  perish.  The  marble  lives  and  triumphs; 
neither  bending  with  age,  nor  becoming  hideous,  nor  wrink- 
ling with  creases.  I  created  that  1  It  exists !  It  will  live,  it 
will  exist  forever  t" 

But  the  Almighty  alone  is  permitted  to  rejoice  in  his  work. 
At  the  moment  the  artist  turned  to  the  rear  of  the  group  he 
perceived,  springing  from  the  base  and  spreading  toward  the 
centre,  a  gray  line,  fine  and  oblique,  a  groove  made  by  the 
chisel  of  Time — a  wrinkle,  a  cleft  in  the  marble. 

Bertrand  was  petrified.  His  heart  withered,  faded  and 
drooped,  a  dead  leaf.  With  head  hanging  in  humiliation  and 
despair,  his  throat  choking  with  dismay,  and  his  eyes  turned 
toward  the  earth,  bent  double  upon  his  cane,  he  dragged  him- 
self away,  repeating  at  each  step  in  a  smothered  tone,  as  if  he 
feared  to  be  overheard ; 

"The  marble  also !    The  marble  also !    The  marble  also !" 


THE  WATER   OF   FORGETFULNESS* 
By  Rudolf  Baumbach 

Famout   Story  Series 


IN  a  round  tower  room,  which  was  adorned  with  weapons  of 
the  chase,  antlers  and  stuffed  fowls,  a  young  fellow  sat  on  a 
wooden  stool,  twisting  a  bow-string  from  out  a  martin's  sinew, 
and  at  the  same  time,  sang  a  merry  hunting  song.  He  wore 
the  clothes  erf  a  hunter,  and  by  his  short  cut  hair  showed  he 
was  a  servant  of  the  lord  of  the  castle.    His  name  was  Heinz. 

♦Translated  by  Minna  B.  Hudson,  from  the  German,  for  Short 
Stories.    Illustrations  by  Marie  Latasa. 
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Over  the  young  fellow  from  the  ceiling  hung  a  swinging 
hoop,  and  in  the  hoop  sat  a  gray  falcon  with  bound  wings  and 
a  leather  hood  over  its  eyes.  Once  in  a  while  the  hunter 
paused  in  his  work  and  set  the  slow-swinging  hoop  again  in 
fast  motion.  This  was  done  that  the  falcon  might  not  fall 
asleep,  for  it  was  a  young  bird,  and  was  to  be  trained  to  be- 
come a  hunting  falcon ;  for  the  training  of  a  falcon  skilled  in 
hunting  began  thus,  that  it  might  be  made  submissive  through 
hunger  and  sleeplessness. 

Heinz  had  been  the  count's  falconer,  and  the  old  lord  had 
kept  the  young  fellow  very  busy.  But  lately  he  had  easy  days. 
The  count  hunted  no  more ;  for  a  year  past  he  had  lain  calm 
and  still  in  the  stone  tomb  decorated  with  the  family  coat  of 
arms,  and  his  widow,  Adelheid,  sat  the  whole  day  together 
with  the  chaplain  and  thought  not  of  hunting. 

To-day  the  lady  of  the  castle  must  doubtless  have  become 
tired  of  prayers,  for  she  left  her  own  apartments  and  went  over 
all  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  The  song  of  the  young  hunter  was 
an  agreeable  change  to  her  after  the  monotonous  psalm  sing- 
ing of  the  sniffling  chaplain.  She  sought  the  voice  and  entered 
the  apartment  in  the  tower. 

Heinz  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  proud  lady  in 
widow's  veil  and  gray  gown  enter.  He  rose  and  courtesied 
low.  Lady  Adelheid  let  her  sparkling  eyes  glide  over  the 
slender  figure  of  the  falconer  and  smiled  graciously,  and  her 
smile  appeared  to  the  young  fellow  like  the  sunlight  in  May. 
She  asked  much  about  falconry  and  hunting,  and  then  de- 
parted. 

It  happened  a  few  days  after  this  that  Lady  Adelheid  rode 
into  the  green  forest  on  a  swan-white  palfrey.  However,  she 
wore  no  gray  garment,  but  a  gown  of  green  velvet,  and  instead 
of  the  widow's  veil  a  hat  of  sable  with  a  waving  feather.  Be- 
hind her,  bearing  a  hunting  falcon  on  his  clenched  hand,  rode 
Heinz,  the  young  falconer,  with  an  expression  of  joy  in  his 
blue  eyes. 

They  had  ridden  quite  a  distance,  and  the  towers  of  the 
castle  had  long  since  vanished  behind  the  wide  spreading 
beech  trees,  when  Lady  Adelheid  turned  her  head  and  said : 

"Ride  near  me,  Heinz,"  and  Heinz  did  as  the  lady  com- 
manded him,  and  thus  they  rode  further  on  the  narrow  wood- 
path.  The  trees  rustled  gently,  the  chaffinches  sang,  and 
sometimes  small  forest  animals  glided  across  the  way.    Now 
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and  then  was  heard  the  cracking  of  breaking  branches,  as  the 
game  hurried  into  the  wood,  or  a  frightened  bird  flew  noisily, 
and  then  a  deep  silence  lay  over  the  forest.  Again  the  lady  of 
the  castle  turned  to  the  hunter  and  spoke  with  laughing 
mouth : 

"Let  me  hear,  Heinz,  if  thou  art  a  wise  young  hunter: 

"Dear  Huntsman,  I  pray  thee  to  tell  me  aright, 
What  ascends  higher  than  falcon  and  kite?" 

Without  thinking  Heinz  replied: 

"High  mounts  the  falcon  and  the  kite  ascends  high. 
The  eagle,  however,  can  still  higher  fly." 

And  again  spoke  Lady  Adelheid : 

"Dear  Huntsman,  dear  Huntsman,  reveal  unto  me, 
Is  there  nothing  that  mounts  still  higher  than  he?" 

The  falconer  thought  a  couple  of  moments,  then  answered : 

"Surely  than  all  feathered  things  ascends  higher, 
So  glorious,  at  noonday,  the  sun's  ball  of  fire." 

The  Countess  nodded  approvingly  and  asked  the  third  time : 

'Then  do  not  deceive  me,  my  best  beloved  one. 
Does  not  something  mount  still  higher  than  the  bright  sun?" 

The  falconer's  wisdom  was  now  at  an  end.  He  looked  up  at 
the  tops  of  the  beech  trees,  as  if  help  would  come  to  him  from 
there,  and  then  looked  down  again  on  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle, but  remained  silent.  Then  Lady  Adelheid  reined  in  her 
little  horse,  bent  toward  the  hunter,  and  softly  said : 

"The  sun  ascends  high  in  the  heaven  above. 
But  higher,  still  higher,  soars  secret  love." 

Two  woodpeckers  with  blue  wings  started  up  out  of  the 
hazel  bushes  and  flew  screaming  into  the  forest,  in  order  to 
relate  what  they  had  heard,  and  by  another  morning  the  spar- 
rows, who  had  their  nests  under  the  castle  roof,  twittered  to 
one  another: 

"Peep,  peep, 
Our  Lady's  love  for  the  himter  is  deep." 

Yes,  that  was  a  happy  time  for  falconer  Heinz.  He  let  his 
hair  grow,  so  that  it  hung  down  in  golden  ringlets  to  his  shoul- 
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decs,  and  he  wore  silver  spurs  and  a  heron's  feather  in  his  hat, 
and  built  glittering  castles  in  the  blue  air. 

He  certainly  did  not  receive  a  castle,  but  instead  a  fine  for- 
ester's house,  with  antlers  on  the  gable,  and  fields  and  meadow 
lands  besides  were  given  him  in  trust,  and  there  he  sat  now  as 
forester  of  the  reservation,  and  when  his  gracious  lady  came 
riding  to  him  he  stood  in  the  door  and  waved  a  greeting  with 
his  hat,  then  lifted  the  Lady  Adelheid  out  of  the  saddle  and 
entertained  her  with  bread,  milk  and  honey. 

So  passed  the  summer,  the  fall  and  half  the  winter,  when 
came  Shrove  Tide.  At  this  time  many  visitors  came  from  the 
neighborhood  and  the  Count's  castle  appeared  like  an  inn.  But 
Forester  Heinz  sat  lonely  in  his  huntsman's  home,  and  (Hily 


seldom  news  reached  him  of  the  merry  life  at  the  castle.  At 
last  came  a  report  that  was  not  exactly  agreeable  to  poor 
Heinz.  Lady  Adelheid  was  to  marry  again,  so  ran  the  story, 
and  it  sounded  in  the  young  fellow's  ears  like  the  tolling  of  a 
funeral  bell. 

Then  Heinz  locked  his  house  door  and  made  his  way  toward 
the  castle,  and  as  he  went  murmured  all  kinds  of  things  be- 
tween his  teeth  that  sounded  not  like  prayer. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  where  the  wind- 
ing road  led  upward,  he  heard  hoof  strokes  and  a  silvery 
laugh,  that  cut  him  to  the  soul  like  a  double-edged  blade,  and 
down  the  way  came  the  lady  of  the  castle  riding  on  a  white 
horse,  and  on  herleft  a  stately  knight  clad  in  rich  raiment  rode 
on  a  glossy  black  steed  and  looked  with  sparkling  eyes  at  the 
beautiful  woman  at  his  side. 
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The  young  hunter  thought  his  heart  would  break,  but  mas- 
tering himself,  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  like  a  beggar,  and  as  the 
pair  came  near  him,  he  sang : 

"The  sun  ascends  high  in  the  heaven  above, 
But  higher,  still  higher,  soars  secret  love." 

The  proud  knight  reined  in  his  horse,  and  pointing  with  his 
whip  toward  the  hunter,  asked  his  companion : 

"What  means  this?    Who  is  the  man?" 

The  blood  left  the  Countess'  cheeks,  but  she  quickly  con- 
trolled herself  and  answered: 

"An  insane  hunter.  Come,  let  us  hasten  on.  I  am  filled 
with  fear  in  his  presence." 

But  the  knight  loosed  his  purse  and  threw  a  gold  piece  to 
the  man  by  the  road.  Then  Heinz  cried  out  and  cast  himself 
face  downward  on  the  earth.  Both  knight  and  lady  gave  their 
horses  the  spurs  and  rode  hastily  on. 

The  hoof  beats  had  long  since  died  away  before  the  unfor- 
tunate man  raised  himself  up  from  the  earth.  He  wiped  the 
dust  and  dirt  from  his  face,  pressed  his  hat  down  upon  his 
brows  and  walked  into  the  forest.  Without  way  or  path  he 
hurried  along,  until  night  set  in.  Then  he  threw  himself  under 
a  tree,  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him  and  sank  into  the  sleep 
of  an  exhausted  man. 

Poor  Heinz  slept  the  whole  night  without  dreaming,  until 
the  chill  of  morning  wakened  him.  At  once  his  grief  again 
stood  before  him  and  grinned  at  him  like  a  diabolical  spectre. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  forget  1"  cried  he.  "If  I  could  but  forget ! 
There  is  a  spring,  if  one  drinks  of  its  water,  then  vanishes  all 
the  past  from  memory.  Who  will  point  out  to  me  the  way  to 
the  spring?" 

"Oh  I"  called  a  voice  near  him,  "I  am  familiar  with  the  spring 
that  causes  forgetfulness,  and  with  my  knowledge  will  gladly 
be  of  service  to  you." 

Heinz  looked  down  and  saw  before  him  a  young  fellow  in 
a  tattered  black  gown,  whose  toes  appeared  inquisitively  from 
out  his  shoes.  The  one  representing  himself  as  <[  vagrant  stu- 
dent spoke  again : 

"The  water  called  Lethe,  which  induces  forgetfulness, 
springs  in  Greece.  You  must  travel  there  and  on  the  spot  in- 
quire for  the  details.  But  if  you  would  find  comfort,  then 
accompany  me  to  the  Blue  Grape  Inn.  It  lies  not  far  from  here. 
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There  the  landlady  will  serve  you  with  the  drink  of  forgetful- 
ness,  provided  your  purse  is  less  empty  than  mine." 

So  spoke  the  vagrant,  and  Heinz  rose  and  followed  him  to 
the  forest  inn.  There  both  drank  together  the  whole  day,  and 
half  the  night,  and  when  tliey  lay  socially  on  the  bench  by  the 
stove  at  midnight,  Heinz  had  forgotten  everything  that  grieved 
or  oppressed  him.  With  morning  light,  however,  tormenting 
memories  came  again  and  besides  he  had  a  headache.  Then 
he  settled  his  own  and  his  companion's  score,  made  short  part- 
ing from  the  vagrant  student,  and  went  forth. 

"Oh,  who  can  forget  !**  said  he  as  he  went  on  his  way  and 
struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hand.  "I  must  find  the 
spring  or  I  shall  certainly  become  insane." 

Near  the  road  stood  an  old  half-dead  willow,  and  on  the 
willow  sat  a  raven,  who  turned  his  head  toward  the  lonely 
wanderer  and  looked  at  him  attentively. 

**niou  all-knowing  bird,"  said  the  hunter  to  the  raven, 
"thou  knowest  all  that  happens  on  the  earth;  tell  me  where 
springs  the  water  of  forgetfulness." 

"That  would  I  know  myself  in  order  to  drink  thereof.  I 
knew  of  a  nest  of  seven  fat  nutfed  dormice,  and  when  I  desired 
to  look  after  the  dear  little  creatures  yesterday  I  found  the 
martin  had  emptied  the  nest  and  left  not  a  piece  remaining. 
And  now  must  1  think  on  my  own  loss  wherever  1  go  and  stay. 
Yes,  who  knows  the  water  of  forgetfulness  I  But  let  me  ad- 
vise you,  my  friend.  Go  to  the  woman  in  the  woods,  who 
knows  more  than  other  people,  and  perhaps  also  knows  the 
spring  of  forgetfulness."  Then  the  raven  pointed  out  to  the 
hunter  the  way  to  the  woman  in  the  woods.  Heinz  thanked 
the  bird  and  went  on. 

The  woman  who  lived  in  the  woods  was  at  home.  She  sat 
before  her  cottage  and  spun,  nodding  her  white  head.  Near 
her  sat  a  gray  cat  with  grass-green  eyes,  that  licked  its  paws 
and  purred  meantime. 

Hoinz  appruacncu  uie  old  woman,  greeted  her  respectfully 
and  explained  his  errand. 

"I  certainly  know  the  spring  of  forgetfulness,"  said  the 
woman,  "and  I  will  not  withhold  a  drink  of  its  waters  from 
thee,  thou  poor  boy ;  but  only  death  is  for  naught — if  thou  wilt 
have  a  cup  of  this  precious  drink,  you  must  first  perform  three 
tasks  for  me.    Wilt  thou  do  this?" 

"If  I  can." 
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"I  demand  nothing  impossible  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  first  fell 
for  me  the  forest  behind  my  house.    That  is  the  first  task." 

The  young  fellow  agreed  to  this.  The  old  woman  gave  him 
a  wood  axe  and  led  him  to  the  very  spot,  Heinz  stretched  his 
arms  and  swung  the  axe,  and  with  each  stroke  he  made  im- 
agined he  struck  his  rival,  and  the  trees  sank  groaning  under 
the  mighty  blows,  and  this  pleased  him.  As  evening  ap- 
proached Heinz  looked  about  him  for  food,  for  he  was  ex- 
tremely hungry.  But  he  had  not  long  to  wait ;  from  the  house 
of  the  old  woman  came  a  maiden,  who  placed  a  basket  with 
food  and  drink  by  the  side  of  the  exhausted  wood  cutter. 


As  Heinz  raised  his  eyes  he  saw  a  wonderfully  beautiful  face, 
framed  in  golden  hair,  through  which  gleamed  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  maiden  was  the  daughter  of  the  old 
woman  in  the  woods.  She  looked  with  gentle  glance  at  the 
young  fellow,  and  remained  standing  awhile  before  him;  but 
as  he  said  nothing  she  went  away. 

Heinz  ate  and  drank,  then  gathered  together  pine  boughs 
and  wood  moss  for  a  resting  place,  laid  down  and  slept  a 
dreamless  sleep.  But  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  so  also 
was  his  sorrow  awakened. 
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Then  he  seized  the  wood  axe  and  hewed  the  trunks  with 
such  mighty  strokes,  that  the  forest  resounded  afar  with  them. 
At  evening,  when  the  beautiful  maiden  brought  him  food, 
Heinz  did  not  appear  to  be  as  melancholy  as  on  the  previous 
day,  and  feeling  that  he  should  say  something  to  her,  re- 
marked : 

*lt  is  a  beautiful  day." 

Thereupon  the  maiden  answered : 

"Yes,  very  beautiful,"  and  nodding  assent,  turned  home- 
wards. 

So  passed  s^w^n  days,  one  after  the  other,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  the  last  tree  was  felled.  The  woman  in  the  wood 
came,  praised  the  industrious  Heinz,  and  said : 

'*Now  comes  the  second  task." 

Heinz  must  now  remove  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  the  earth 
might  be  cultivated  and  seed  and  fruit  sown.  For  this  he  re- 
quired seven  weeks.  But  every  evening  after  his  well-finished 
day's  work,  the  daughter  of  the  woman  in  the  woods  brought 
him  food  and  sat  beside  him  on  the  tree  trunk,  and  listened 
while  Heinz  told  of  the  world  outside,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished she  held  out  a  white  hand  to  him  and  said : 

*' Good-night,  dear  Heinz." 

Then  she  went  home,  but  Heinz  sought  his  couch  and  fell 
asleep  at  once. 

When  seven  weeks  had  thus  passed  the  woman  in  the  woods 
came,  examined  the  work,  praised  the  industrious  workman, 
and  said : 

"Now  comes  the  third  task.  It  is  that  you  build  a  house 
with  seven  rooms  for  me  from  out  the  felled  wood,  and  when 
thou  hast  also  finished  it,  then  shalt  thou  receive  a  cup  of  the 
water  of  forgetfulness,  and  canst  go  whither  thou  wilt." 

So  Heinz  became  a  builder,  and  with  axe  and  saw  erected  a 
stately  house.  The  work  certainly  progressed  slowly,  for 
Heinz  worked  without  assistance,  but  this  he  did  not  dislike, 
for  he  loved  the  green  forest,  and  he  would  have  liked  best  to 
remain  always  near  the  old  woman  in  the  woods.  He  certainly 
still  remembered  at  times  his  former  sorrow,  but  it  was  like  one 
who,  having  had  a  bad  dream,  rejoices  in  the  morning  that  he 
is  awake.  Each  evening  the  daughter  of  the  old  woman  came 
to  him,  and  they  now  sang  together  hunting  songs,  and  now 
songs  of  separation,  parting  and  meeting. 

So  passed  seven  months.    The  house  was  finished  from 
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threshold  to  gable.  On  the  gable  Heinz  had  fastened  a  young 
pine  tree,  and  the  maiden  had  bound  garlands  of  pine  twigs 
and  red  mounatln  berries  and  decorated  the  walls. 

The  old  woman  in  the  woods  came  on  her  crutches,  with  the 
cat  on  her  shoulder,  to  inspect  the  finished  work.     She  ap- 


peared very  solemn,  and  carried  in  her  hand  a  cup  carved  from 
wood,  wherein  was  the  water  of  forgetfulness. 

"Thou  hast  finished  the  three  tasks  which  I  imposed  upon 
thee,"  said  she,  "and  now  comes  your  reward.  Take  this  cup, 
and  when  thou  shalt  have  emptied  it  of  the  last  drop,  then  is 
the  past  obliterated  from  thy  memory." 

The  huntsman  hesitatingly  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward 
the  cup. 

"Drink!"  said  the  old  woman,  "and  forget  all." 

"All?" 

"Yes,  everything;  thy  former  sorrow,  me  and " 

"And  me  also,"  said  the  beautiful  maiden,  and  placed  her 
hand  over  her  eyes  that  she  might  repress  her  rising  tars. 

Then  the  young  fellow  seized  the  cup  and  threw  it  with 
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powerful  band  to  ihe  earth,  so  that  the  drink  rained  in  many 
glittering  drops  upon  the  grass,  and  cried : 

"Mother,  I  remain  with  thee." 

And  before  he  knew  what  happened  to  him,  the  maiden  lay 
upon  his  breast  and  sobbed  for  very  happiness.  And  though 
the  trees  went  a-blowing  and  the  yellow  cornfields  round  about 
nodded  in  the  wind,  the  birds  sang  in  the  branches  and  the 
white  cat  of  the  old  woman  went  purring  in  a  circle  round 
about  the  happy  pair. 

Now,  I  could  without  great  trouble  transform  the  old  woman 
in  the  woods  into  a  beautiful  fairy,  her  daughter  into  a  princess 
and  the  newly  built  house  into  a  glittering  king's  castle,  but 
we  will  remain  faithful  to  the  truth  and  let  everything  be  as  it 
was. 

But  after  all,  something  wonderful  did  happen.  Where  the 
drops  of  the  water  of  forgetfulness  had  fallen  on  the  earth, 
there  sprang  up  from  the  ground  a  dear  little  flower  with 
heavenly  blue  eyes.  The  flower  now  has  spread  over  all  tJie 
land,  and  who  knows  not  its  name,  for  them  is  this  story  not 
written.  . 


THE   DREAM   SHIP* 

By  RoitERT  W.  SiSE 


T-  HE  good  ship  John  Storrow,  of  Bath,  Me.,  rolled  heavily 
on  the  under-ruii  of  the  long  equatorial  swell,  and  the 
first  mate,  a  burly,  red-faced  Englishman,  with  his  back 
against  the  taffrail,  chewed  tobacco  and  cursed  the  weather 
with  every  roll.  For  eight  days  no  breath  of  air  had  tilled  the 
vessel's  sails,  to  steady  her  on  the  bosom  of  that  heavy,  greasy 
swell,  or  help  her  on  her  way.  The  hot  tropical  sunlight 
poured  down  on  her  shadeless  decks,  bringing  the  pitch  bub- 
bling up  from  between  her  seams,  and  making  the  whole  ship 
like  a  burning  furnace,  and  the  watch  skulked  under  the  bul- 
warks and  the  break  of  the  poop,  trying  to  find  some  place 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  scorching  rays.  Aloft  nearly  every- 
thing was  brailed  up  to  take  the  strain  from  the  sticks,  but 
the  ropes  and  blocks  and  even  the  spars  themselves  kept  up 
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the  hoarse,  maddening  chorus,  which  had  lasted  since  the  ship 
first  ran  into  the  doldrums.  Even  under  the  little  awning 
which  was  stretched  across  the  quarter-deck  there  was  no  com- 
fort, and  the  perspiration  stood  in  beads  on  the  necks  and  faces 
of  the  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  first  mate. 

"A  life  on  the  hocean  wave, 
A  'ome  on  the  rollin'  deep," 

quoted  the  first  mate  with  scholarly  sarcasm.  "Oo  wouldn't 
be  a  jolly  sailorman,  and  spend  his  life  a-tumblin'  about  a-top 
of  a  bloody  old  beast  like  this  shippie?" 

The  man  at  the  wheel  found  himself  unable  to  answer  the 
question,  but  he  grinned  from  policy,  and  spun  the  wheel  three 
spokes  to  starboard  and  back  again.  The  first  mate,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  cursed  the  weather  again,  and 
squirted  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  at  a  shark,  which  was 
skirmishing  about  under  the  counter. 

The  cabin  skylight  was  wide  open,  and  up  from  below  came 
a  heavy,  reverberating  snore  that  rose  and  fell  with  the  roll  of 
the  vessel,  and  made  the  baking  air  seem  even  more  oppressive 
by  its  aggravating  insistency. 

"Old  man's  asleep,"  snarled  the  mate  to  himself,  "dreamin' 
o*  green  fields  and  pastures  noo.  'Appy  old  man.  When  he 
wakes  up  and  finds  where  he  really  is,  he'll  be  so  blazin'  mad 
he'll  U'ni  this  old  packet  inside  out." 

The  sleeper's  snores  became  broken  and  convulsive.  There 
was  a  gasp,  a  gurgle  and  a  thump,  and  the  tramp  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  boots  on  the  companion  stairs.  The  mate  straightened 
up,  and  began  pacing  the  deck,  as  a  lantern-jawed  face,  framed 
in  a  bristle  of  black,  upstanding  hair,  was  thrust  through  the 
companionway,  and  the  Captain  sprang  on  the  deck  with  his 
little,  black,  deepset  eyes  blazing  with  excitement. 

"Here,  Mr.  Stebbins!"  he  shouted  in  a  voice  that  brought 
every  man  on  deck  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  "have  th§.  long 
boat  cleared  and  lowered." 

If  the  mate  had  received  an  order  to  drop  anchor  into  the 
fathomless  depths  below  he  could  not  have  been  taken  more 
flat  aback.  His  jaw  dropped,  and  for  a  second  he  stood  mo- 
tionless, staring  at  the  Captain,  his  mind  vainly  trying  to 
grapple  with  the  situation.  In  this  he  was  quickly  aided  by 
the  Captain,  who  sprang  toward  him,  his  fists  clenched  and  his 
face  working,  as  he  shrieked  out : 
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"What  are  ye  standing  there  for,  with  your  mouth  open, 
you  Egyptian  mummy?    Didn't  you  hear  me?    Get  that  boat 


overboard  in  a  hurry,  and  have  grub  and  water  put  into  her. 
Come  to  the  cabin  when  she's  ready,"  and  the  Captain  plunged 
down  through  the  com  pan  ion  way  again,  leaving  the  mate  lean- 
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ing  against  the  rail  and  gasping  for  breath.  For  a  moment  his 
mental  paralysis  was  complete,  and  then,  remembering  that 
he  was  a  mate,  and  that  as  such  it  was  his  privilege  and 
bounden  duty  to  pass  his  troubles  on  to  his  fellow-men,  he 
sprang  to  the  break  of  the  poop. 

"Here,  you  swine!"  he  roared  to  the  seamen  in  the  waist, 
'*get  that  truck  out  of  the  long  boat,  and  jump,  or  Til  be  among 
you  and  tan  your  hides,"  and  he  sent  a  volley  of  brilliant 
pyrotechnics  of  profanity  blazing  after  the  order.  The  men 
sprang  to  obey,  and  the  mate  followed  them  up,  driving  them 
to  their  work  with  fists  and  feet,  until  the  protesting  pigs  and 
hens  had  been  evicted  from  their  quarters  in  the  boat  and  she 
was  towing  alongside  with  the  ship's  "doctor"  putting  water 
and  provisions  into  her.  Then  Mr.  Stebbins  wiped  his  per- 
spiring brow  and  betook  himself  to  the  cabin,  where  he  found 
his  superior  officer  bending  over  the  great  chart  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  which  was  spread  out  on  the  table. 

"Look  here,  Stebbins,"  he  said,  with  the  anger  all  gone  from 
his  voice,  which,  nevertheless,  shook  with  excitement,  "there's 
a  ship  there,"  and  he  placed  a  trembling  finger  on  a  spot  on 
the  chart  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  the  prickings 
of  the  John  Storrow's  course  ended. 

"A  ship?"  said  the  mate,  vaguely,  "aye?" 

"A  wreck,"  answered  the  Captain  sharply,  "I  seed  her." 

"Seed  her?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stebbins.  "He  seed  her,"  he 
repeated,  half  to  himself.  He  sat  down  opposite  the  Captain 
and  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  forehead.  It  was  too  much  for 
him. 

"Yes ;  I  seed  her,"  answered  the  Captain  excitedly,  "plain 
as  I  see  you  now,  sloppin'  about  on  the  swell  with  ne'er  a  stick 
in  her,  and  read  the  name  on  her  counter,  King  Philip,  Salem. 
My  Gawd,  man !"  he  shrieked,  leaning  across  the  table  with 
his  eyes  glowing  like  live  coals,  "do  you  know  what  ship  that 
is?  It's  my  brother's,  and  he's  dying  aboard  of  her  for  want 
of  help." 

The  mate  gazed  up  at  him  vacantly.  "I  don't  know  as  I  just 
understand,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Look  ye,"  said  the  Captain  impatiently,  "  'twas  in  a  dream  I 
seed  her.  I  was  asleep  on  the  transom  yonder,  and  I  dreamed 
I  could  look  down  and  see  the  ship,  and  somehow,  I  dunno 
how,  I  could  tell  just  where  she  was.  A  sheer  hulk,  with  her 
masts  gone  close  to  the  deck,  and  ne'er  a  spar  about  her  any- 
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where.  And  there  was  dead  men  about  her  decks,  a  score  and 
more,  and  only  two  alive.  And  one  of  'em  was  my  brother, 
leaning  against  the  stump  of  the  mizzen,  and  dying — dying, 
do  you  hear?'*  he  slirieked,  his  voice  rising  to  a  high,  throaty 
crow,  and  his  hands  beating  nervously  on  the  table,  "and  we 
a-sitting  here  and  doing  nothing." 

Mr.  Stebbins  coughed  diplomatically  and  rubbed  his  chin, 
as  he  shifted  his  eyes  about  the  cabin,  and  finally  let  them  rest 
on  the  Captain's  face. 

"An'  what  would  you  propose  that  we  a-do,  Cap'n  Styles?" 
he  asked  slowly. 

The  Captain  brought  his  clenched  fist  down  on  the  table 
with  a  crash. 

"Do?"  he  shouted,  "do?  Go  after  him,  you  swab.  What 
in  thunder  do  you  suppose  I  had  that  boat  lowered  for?  You're 
going  to  take  her  and  find  that  ship." 

The  mate  shut  his  lips. 

"I'll  be "  he  began,  and  then  stopped. 

The  Captain  was  standing  with  his  clenched  fists  resting  on 
the  table,  and  his  head  pushed  forward  and  a  little  downward. 
His  fierce,  intent  gaze  rested  on  the  mate's  face  as  though  it 
would  pierce  into  his  soul,  and  Mr.  Stebbins  stopped  because 
he  knew  Captain  Ezra  Styles.  He  recalled  the  first  day  out, 
when  the  half-drunken  crew  had  all  but  mutinied,  and  had  had 
the  upper  band  of  him,  bully  that  he  was.  The  Captain  had 
looked  as  he  looked  now  when  he  went  down  among  the 
threatening  ruffians,  and,  felling  the  ringleader  with  a  single 
blow  from  a  belaying  pin,  had  driven  them  before  him  to  their 
tasks  like  sheep.  The  mate  had  no  mind  to  have  the  expe- 
rience repeated  with  himself,  so  he  stopped  what  he  had  half 
said,  and  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause,  "I'll  go." 

"Of  course  you'll  go,"  said  the  Captain  shortly.  "Now, 
lookee  here,"  he  went  on,  eagerly  turning  again  to  the  chart 
with  a  pair  of  parallel  rulers  and  dividers,  "here  she  is,  not 
more'n  ten  mile,  sou'-sou'east.  We  could  a'most  see  her  from 
the  masthead  if  she  warn't  so  low  in  the  water.  You  ought 
to  reach  her  by  sundown  easy,  an*  I'll  burn  flares  all  night,  so 
you  won't  have  no  trouble  findin'  the  ship  again.  There  won't 
be  no  wind  before  mornin',  anyhow,  an'  if  there  is  I'll  keep 
along  on  that  course  an'  pick  you  up.  Take  some  blue  lights 
with  you,  so't  I  can  find  you  easy." 
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1  he  Captain  spoke  quickly,  confidently  and  logically,  and 
the  mate  stared  at  him  open-mouthed. 

*' Loony — ^plum  loony,"  was  his  mental  comment.  Then  he 
made  a  last  appeal.  "Lookee  here,  Cap'n  Styles',"  he  said, 
**how'd  I  know  there's  any  ship  there?  You  only  a-dreamed  it." 

*'She  is  there,"  answered  the  Captain,  **I  seed  her." 

'*Well,  s'pos'n'  she  is,  how  much  of  a  show  'ave  I  got  to  find 
her?" 

"By  Gawd,  man  1  youVe  got  to  find  her,"  answered  Captain 
Styles  fiercely.  "Overboard  you  go,  an'  you  don't  come 
aboard  this  packet  again  till  you  come  back  with  them  men. 
Now  start,  for  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

The  burly  Englishman  gave  a  growl  of  protest  and  then 
heaved  himself  slowly  up  out  of  his  chair  and  made  his  way 
on  deck,  the  Captain  following.  In  a  short  time  the  boat  was 
manned,  and  with  the  mate  and  steward  in  the  stern  sheets, 
pushed  off  from  the  side. 

It  was  cruel  work  handling  the  fifteen-foot  sweeps  under 
that  burning  sun,  and  the  men  growled  and  swore  to  them- 
selves as  they  sweated  at  their  work,  but  the  mate  was  too 
far  gone  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  He  was  beyond  bullying, 
almost  beyond  profanity. 

"Where  are  we  a-goin'?"  he  said  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
steward.  "Coin'  out  a-rowin'  for  our  bloomin'  'ealth.  Goin' 
out  to  get  a  lovely  coat  o'  tan*  for  our  complexions.  Give  way 
there,  me  jolly  sailormen,  wot  in  'ell  are  ye  growlin'  about; 
Ain't  ye  havin'  all  the  fun  o'  rowin'?    Give  way,  there!" 

On  board  the  John  Storrow  the  Captain  leaned  on  the  rail 
and  watched  the  boat  until  it  had  faded  from  sight  away  in 
the  southeast.  Then  he  went  below,  and  began  pacing  the 
cabin,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  while  on  deck  the  second 
mate  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  wondered  what  it  all  meant, 
although  none  of  them  dared  question  the  "old  man"  in  his 
present  mood.  Toward  sundown  the  Captain  came  on  deck 
again  and  sent  a  man  to  the  masthead  with  a  powerful  glass  to 
look  for  the  boat.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few  moments 
when  he  hailed  the  deck. 

"Boat  a-comin',  sir,"  he  called. 

With  a  sharp  exclamation  the  Captain  sprang  to  the  rail, 
and  swept  the  sea  to  the  southeast  with  his  glass,  but  the  boat 
was  too  far  away  to  be  seen  from  that  elevation. 

"Masthead,  there!"  he  hailed. 
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*'Aye,  aye,  sir." 

'Any  one  in  the  boat  beside  the  crew?" 
Can't  tell  yiet,  sir;  she  be  too  far." 

The  Captain  paced  the  length  of  the  quarter-deck  a  dozen 
times,  and  then  hailed  again : 

"Masthead,  there  I    Can  you  make  them  out  yet?" 

The  man  took  a  long  and  careful  look  through  his  glass  and 
then  answered  decidedly : 

**Only  the  crew  aboard,  sir.    I  can  count  'em  now." 

Styles  gave  a  savage  snarl,  and  springing  to  the  shrouds 
trained  his  glass  in  the  direction  from  which  the  boat  was 
coming.  He  could  see  her  now,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
perfectly  plain,  even  to  him,  that  there  were  no  more  men  in 
her  than  when  she  left  the  ship.  On  she  came,  o'er  the  long, 
gently-heaving  swell,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  within  earshot  he 
hailed  her. 

"Ahoy,  there,  Mr.  Stebbins  1"  he  shouted,  and  his  voice  rang 
out  like  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

The  mate  stood  up  in  the  stern  sheets  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  mouth. 

"There  warn't  no  ship,"  he  bawled. 

The  Captain  uttered  a  curse,  and  sprang  down  the  compan- 
ionway.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  deck  again,  and  walked  to 
the  rail  as  the  boat  came  up. 

"Look  herel"  he  cried  fiercely,  "didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  come 
back  without  them  men?" 

The  mate  did  not  raise  his  eyes  to  the  deck. 

"I  can't  help  that,"  he  answered  surlily.  'There  warn't  no 
ship,  and  so  I  couldn't  bring  back  no  men.  I  warn't  goin' 
a-rowin'  about  all  night  on  a  damned  wild-goose  chase.  Boat 
yer  oars,  there !" 

The  oars  rattled  inboard  onto  the  thwarts,  and  the  boat 
swung  alongside,  but  as  she  did  so  the  Captain  swung  himself 
into  the  main  channels,  holding  on  by  his  left  hand,  and  with 
a  cocked  revolver  in  his  right. 

"I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  tries  to  get  out  o'  that  boat," 
he  said  in  a  low,  harsh  voice.  "I  mean  that ;  don't  ye  lift  a  hand, 
not  one  of  ye.  Now,  Mr.  Stebbins,"  he  went  on,  "I  told  ye 
that  ship  was  ten  mile  to  the  southeast.  You  couldn't  a-rowed 
more  than  five  mile,  or  you  wouldn't  a-been  here  now.  Now, 
you  go  back,  an'  don't  you  show  yourself  again  without  'em. 
I  mean  just  that.    If  you  try  this  again  I'll  shoot  you  when 
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you  come  alongside,  so  you  can  take  your  choice;  either  find 
'cm,  starve  to  death  or  be  shot.    Now  shove  off/' 

The  mate  cowered  in  the  stern  sheets. 

"For  Gawd's  sake,  Cap'n,"  he  cried,  "  'ow  can  I  find  'em 
when  they  ain't  there?" 

"They  are  there,"  answered  the  Captain.  "Shove  off,"  and 
the  man  at  the  bow  oar  shoved  off. 

Heavily,  and  with  ugly  mutterings,  the  men  bent  to  the 
oars  again,  and  the  boat  moved  slowly  away  over  the  water. 
As  the  Captain  had  judged,  the  mate  had  gone  only  four  or 
five  miles  on  the  first  trip,  but  four  or  five  miles  and  back 
again  in  that  temperature  and  under  that  burning  sun  was  a 
heart-breaking  pull. 

The  sun  was  cutting  the  western  horizon  now,  and  what  lit- 
tle coolness  ever  comes  in  the  tropics  would  soon  be  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  the  task  was  little  enough  to  their  liking,  for 
although  the  average  Jacky  is  superstitious  and  imaginative 
enough,  it  is  only  in  the  abstract,  and  the  idea  of  spending  the 
night,  and  possibly  the  next  day,  in  an  open  boat,  rowing 
about  to  satisfy  the  vagaries  of  another  man's  imagination,  did 
not  appeal  to  the  seamen,  the  steward  or  the  first  mate.  The 
latter  was  pretty  well  cowed  by  his  latest  encounter  with  the 
Captain,  who,  he  was  convinced,  meant  every  word  he  said. 

"Wot  are  we  a-goin'  to  do  with  such  a  blarsted  loony  as 
that?"  he  asked  the  steward  plaintively,  when  they  were  well 
out  of  earshot.  '*  'Ere  we  are,  and  there  'e  is,  an'  hif  we  comes 
back  without  them  blessed  spookies,  wot  isn't  and  never  was, 
we'll  get  filled  plum  full  o'  lead  for  not  doin'  wot  we  couldn't 
a-did." 

The  steward  allowed  that  this  somewhat  involved  statement 
of  the  case  hit  the  bullseye  of  truth  accurately  in  the  centre, 
and  bit  off  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco,  afterward  offering  the  plug 
to  the  mate,  who  savagely  declined  it.  The  steward  was  more 
or  less  of  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  and  was  not  much  of  a 
comfort  to  the  mate  in  his  dilemma.  For  about  twenty  min- 
utes there  was  silence,  the  mate  sitting  sullenly  with  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  and  the  steward  chewing  contentedly,  and  sing- 
ing softly,  "Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River,"  as  he  watched 
the  sun  drop  behind  the  horizon,  and  the  quick  tropical  dark- 
ness settled  down  over  the  sea. 

Then  the  mate  broke  out  again  fiercely : 

"I  won't  do  it,  steward,  damned  if  I  will.    The  old  man's  a 
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bloody  loony,  if  ever  there  was  one.  'E  ain't  fit  to  sail  a  ship, 
an'  ril  go  aboard  an*  take  the  ship  to  port  myself,"  and  he 
shook  his  fist  toward  the  red  portlight  of  the  John  Storrow, 
dimly  discernible  through  the  darkness  astern. 

**Yes,  you  will,"  said  the  steward  ironically.  "1  think  I  can 
see  yer  doin'  it.  You'd  get  plugged  so  full  o'  holes  we  wouldn't 
know  whether  you  was  a  first  mate  or  a  colander." 

'*I  will  do  it,"  snarled  the  mate,  *'an'  I  can,  too,  in  his  watch 
below.  'E  carn't  stay  on  deck  all  night,  an'  when  he  goes  be- 
low we  can  come  alongside  an'  make  a  jump  an'  'ave  'im  tied 
up  before  'e  knows  where  'e  is." 

The  steward  shook  his  head.  He  was  by  heredity  and  en- 
vironment averse  to  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
idea  of  "making  a  jump"  on  a  man  of  Captain  Styles'  tempera- 
ment did  not  appeal  to  him  in  the  least. 

''It  won't  do,"  he  answered.  "It  won't  do  at  all,  an'  I  won't 
have  no  hand  in  it." 

"To  the  devil  with  you,  then !"  snapped  the  mate,  jumping 
to  his  feet.  "Here,  you  men,  do  you  want  to  stay  out  'ere  rowin' 
about  for  the  rest  o'  your  lives  just  because  the  old  man 
dreamt  'e  saw  a  ship?  'E's  loony,  I  say,  an'  its  our  dooty  to 
take  the  ship  from  'im.  Hif  you  men '11  back  me  up  we  can 
come  alongside  an'  'ave  'im  in  irons  before  'e  can  lift  a  'and. 
It  ain't  no  mutiny  to  rise  on  a  man  like  that,  an'  I'll  stand 
back  o'  you  when  we  get  to  port.  Come,  now,"  he  added 
coaxingly,  "will  ye  do  it,  my  men?" 

But  the  men  continued  to  swing  at  the  oars  as  though  he' 
had  not  spoken.  He  was  about  as  popular  with  the  seamen 
as  are  most  mates  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  variation 
from  his  usual  profane  invective  appealed  to  none  of  them. 
Besides  that,  they  had  had  one  experience  in  running  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  Captain  Styles,  and  they  had  no  desire  to  re- 
peat it.  Whether  or  not,  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
mutiny,  they  did  not  attempt  to  decide.  It  was  too  fine  a 
point  of  maritime  law  for  them.  But  they  thought  of  the  Cap- 
tain as  they  had  last  seen  him,  standing  by  the  rail,  and  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  it  was  not  hard  for  them  to  make  their 
decision. 

The  mate  stood  erect  in  the  stern  sheets,  looking  at  them, 
and  as  the  minutes  went  bv  and  there  w-as  no  answer  his  face 
grew  as  black  as  night. 

"Ye  won't,  won't  ve?"  he  roared.    "Ye  want  to  stav  out  here 
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forever,  do  ye?  I'll  give  ye  all  the  fun  ye  want,  then.  Give 
way,  there !  Row,  ye  bloody  swine,  and  put  your  backs  to  it, 
or  I'll  lay  your  heads  open."  And  twirling  the  tiller  ropes 
round  his  head  he  urged  on  the  men  with  curses  and  abuse, 
until  the  boat  was  surging  through  the  water  at  almost  racing 
speed.  Human  strength  could  not  stand  the  pace  for  very 
long,  and  the  stroke  soon  slackened,  but  at  once  Stebbins  was 
at  them  again,  and  for  nearly  three  hours  the  boat  was  sent 
along  at  a  cracking  pace,  the  mate  driving  the  men  to  their 
work  whenever  they  slackened  down.  At  last  stroke  tossed 
his  oar  inboard  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I'll  not  pull  another  stroke,"  he  growled;  "an'  yer  can't 
make  me." 

The  mate  reached  back  to  the  stern  and  pulled  out  the  spare 
tiller.  He  sprang  toward  the  man,  who  raised  his  arm  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  but  just  as  it  was  about  to  descend  it  was  arrested 
in  mid-air  by  a  shout  from  the  steward — a  shout  so  full  of  won- 
der and  fear  that  the  tiller  dropped  from  the  mate's  hand. 

The  man's  lazy  ease  of  manner  was  all  gone,  and  he  crouched 
in  the  stern  sheets,  every  muscle  tense  and  drawn,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  excitement.  He  had  half  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
with  one  hand  grasping  the  gunwale  was  pointing  with  the 
other  away  to  the  southeast. 

The  great  tropic  moon  was  just  cutting  the  horizon,  and 
for  a  moment  the  mate  saw  only  that,  but  the  next  instant  the 
boat  rose  on  the  back  of  the  swell,  and  there,  clearly  outlined 
against  the  great  yellow  disk  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Cap- 
tain's dream — a  dismasted  ship.  There  was  no  mistaking  her. 
There  she  was,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  away,  and  her  low- 


lying  hulk  and  the  broken  stumps  of  her  masts  could  be  seen 
against  the  moon  almost  as  clearly  as  though  it  were  day. 
The  mate  sank  back  into  the  stern  sheets,  and  turned  to  the 

steward  with  pale  face  and  staring  eyes. 
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"For  Gawd  s  sake !  what  does  that  mean  ?*'  he  gasped. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  in  the  boat,  as  she 
rose  and  fell  on  the  swell,  and  the  men  scanned  the  hulk  with 
niutterings  of  superstitious  terror.  Then  the  mate  came  to 
himself. 

"Give  way,  men,  give  way,"  he  said  in  a  low,  shaky  voice. 
."That's  a  ship— spook  or  no  spook — ^an'  we  must  get  along- 
side her.  But  of  all  the  queer  things,"  he  went  on  to  himself, 
**an'  just  where  he  said  she  was,  too,  to  half  a  mile.  Lord, 
Lord,  it's  beyond  me,  an'  I  tell  you,  steward,  I  don't  like  it, 
so  I  don't." 

Steadily  the  boat  drove  over  the  water,  and  every  minute 
the  details  of  the  hulk  stood  out  more  clearly  in  the  strong 
light  of  the  moon.  She  was  very  low  in  the  water,  and  with 
every  roll  she  plunged  her  channels  under,  throwing  up  masses 
of  phosphorescent  foam  along  her  sides.  The  foremast  was 
gone  close  to  the  deck,  but  the  main  and  mizzen  stood  up  for 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  rail,  and  to  the  top  of  the  latter  was 
fastened  something  which  the  men  knew  to  be  a  signal  of 
distress. 

It  fluttered  feebly  to  and  fro  as  the  ship  rolled  on  the  swell, 
but  beyond  its  flapping,  and  the  surging  of  the  water  along 
the  sides,  there  was  no  motion  nor  sound  from  the  ghostly, 
forbidding  hulk.  The  boat  was  now  close  in  to  her,  and  the 
men  involuntarily  stopped  rowing,  while  the  mate  stood  up 
and  hailed  her  in  a  voice  that  was  meant  to  be  strong  and  firm, 
but  which  quavered  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  words,  "Aboard  the  wreck,  there!"  came  echoing  back 
from  the  ghostly  craft ;  but  beyond  that  there  was  no  sound, 
and  she  remained  black  and  silent  as  before.  The  boat  slid 
slowly  on  over  the  still  water  by  her  own  momentum,  until  she 
was  close  under  the  counter  of  the  ship.  No  one  in  her  spoke, 
but  the  man  in  the  bow  swung  the  boat's  lantern  up  above  his 
head,  lighting  up  the  stern,  and  there,  in  great  white  letters, 
stood  out  the  name,  "King  Philip,  Salem." 

The  mate  gave  a  gasp,  and  seized  the  steward  by  the  arm. 
"D'ye  mind  that,  man?"  he  whispered.  "  'King  Philip,  Salem.' 
It  was  the  name  the  old  man  said  to  me  in  the  cabin  before  he 
sent  me  out.  Lord,  Lord.  It's  awful  to  be  mixed  up  with 
spooks  like  this." 

The  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow  in  great  spots,  and  he 
leaned  forward  with  his  head  in  his  hands.     No  one  in  the 
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boat  seemed  to  breathe,  and  then,  just  as  the  ship  was  balanc- 
ing herself  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  the  swell,  there  came 
through  the  dead,  heavy  silence  a  low,  w^eak  moan. 

Stebbins  leaned  forward,  listening,  and  again  through  the 
silence  came  that  sound,  low  and  feeble,  but  unmistakably  from 
a  human  being.  In  an  instant  the  mate's  superstitious  fears 
were  gone,  for  there  was  something  in  the  sound  that  entirely 
precluded  the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  and  gave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  there  was  a  suffering  fellow-creature  aboard  the 
ship. 

'*Lay  alongside,  there!"  he  roared.  *'Starn  all!  Give  'way 
to  starboard !  Now,  together !  Boat  yer  oars !"  and  as  they 
shot  alongside  he  sprang  into  the  mizzen  channels  and  gained 
the  quarter-deck. 

It  was  light  as  day  there,  for  the  moon  was  pouring  down  a 
strong  flood  of  yellow  light,  and  as  the  mate  swung  over  the 
side  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  shrank  back  against  the 
rail.  The  bpdy  of  a  man,  shnmken  and  shriveled  by  starva- 
tion, lay  on  the  deck  at  his  feet.  Leaning  against  the  rail  to 
his  right  was  another.  One  arm  was  pushed  through  a  coil 
of  rope,  and  as  the  vessel  rolled,  it  swung  toward  him  with 
every  lurch,  seeming  to  mock  at  him  with  its  parchment  face, 
the  skin  of  which  was  wrinkled  and  drawn  awav  from  the 
grinning  teeth.  About  the  deck  were  lying  others,  and  from 
near  the  wheel  came  the  ghost  of  a  man,  crawling  feebly  to- 
ward him  on  his  hands  and  knees,  while  a  living  skeleton, 
leaning  against  the  stump  of  the  mizzen  tried  to  raise  his  hands 
in  supplication. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  the  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky  a  light 
air  had  come  out  of  the  northeast,  and  the  Captain  of  the 
John  Storrow  had  clouded  his  ship  with  canvas  and  stood 
away  on  the  course  taken  by  his  boat  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. All  through  the  night  he  had  paced  the  deck,  sweeping 
the  sea  to  the  southeastward  with  his  night  glass,  and  now 
that  the  morning  was  breaking  he  sent  a  man  to  the  mainmast 
head. 

Hardiv  had  he  reached  his  station  when  he  hailed  the  deck : 
*'Boat  a-comin',  sir,  with  two  aboard  beside  the  crew\" 
The  Captain  sprang  into  the  shrouds,  and  in  a  moment  was 
beside  the  man,  adjusting  his  glass  to  the  focus  of  the  ap- 
proaching boat  with  trembling  fingers.       He  could  see  that 
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the  mate  and  steward  were  standing  up,  and  that  two  other 
men  were  laid  along  the  thwarts  in  the  stern  sheets.    At  first 


they  seemed  dead,  for  he  could  see  no  motion,  but  presently 
the  steward  stooped  and  put  something  to  the  lips  of  one  of 
them,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  yet  life. 
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The  ship  was  thrown  into  the  wind,  the  boat  dashed  along- 
side, and  with  tender  care  the  two  poor,  shrunken  figures  were 
lifted  to  the  vessel's  deck.  As  the  seamen  laid  the  first  one 
down  he  gasped  and  died.  The  Captain  bent  over  him,  look- 
ing wistfully  into  his  face,  and  then  rose,  shaking  his  head,  but 
as  the  second  figure  was  lifted  over  the  side  he  gave  a  sharp, 
eager  cry,  and  seized  its  poor,  shriveled  hand. 

**SamI"  he  cried.    "Sam,  don't  you  know  me?    It's  Ezry!- 
It's  your  brother  I" 

The  eyes  traveled  slowly  and  heavily  to  the  Captain's,  and 
something  like  a  smile  came  over  the  half-dead  face.  And 
then  the  seamen,  who  had  gathered  about,  marveled  to  see  the 
Captain,  the  man  of'iron,  whom  they  had  thought  as  hard  and 
senseless  as  the  rocks  of  his  own  New  England  hills,  bend 
over  the  rescued  brother  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
weather-beaten  face,  and  his  great,  brawny  shoulders  shaking 
with  sobs. 


By  Edith  King  Latham 


AMONG  the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  pretty  Chuen  See, 
daughter  of  Lem  Sing,  the  chemist,  were  two  young  men 
who  had  adroitly  managed  to  outdistance  all  aspirants  but  each 
other. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  rivals,  the  maiden,  Chuen  See, 
was  possessed  of  an  independent  temperament,  and  quietly 
defied  go-betweens,  managing  fathers  and  custom-bound 
mothers.  Awed  into  a  weak  acquiescence  by  the  very  audacity 
of  the  thing,  her  parents  sat  helplessly  by  and  saw  the  time- 
honored  traditions  of  Chinese  courtship  ruthlessly  set  aside. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Chuen  See  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  maidenly  modesty  in  demanding  suf- 
frage rights  in  her  love  affairs.  It  was  only  in  her  parents' 
opinion  that  she  was  accounted  bold,  for  Chuen  See  had  in- 
sisted that  she  should  not  be  betrothed  to  either  lover  until 
she  herself  gave  the  word  of  consent. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  Qui  Poy  and  Sum  Woh  came  and  went, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  semi-weekly  evening  calls  in  Lem 
Sing's  shop,  discussed  the  gossip  of  Chinatown,  and  partook 
of  their  host's  hospitality,  bringing  the  conversation  invariably 
to  a  close  with  the  question,  put  by  each  in  turn : 

"Does  your  honorable  daughter  yet  give  the  sign  that  she 
will  marry  me?" 

•Written  tor  Short  Stories.    Illustrations  by  Wm.  A.  Mackay. 
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And  each  time  Lem  Sing  sadly  gave  answer: 

"Not  yet." 

The  middle  of  January  came  and  the  days  were  fast  slipping 
into  the  joyous  Chinese  New  Year.  Qui  Poy  and  Sum  VVoh, 
having  paid  their  debts  and  sent  money  to  relatives  in  China, 
ordered  gorgeous  silk,  wadded  coats,  one  grass-green,  the 
other  lavender,  with  gray  silk  trousers  made  to  fold  snugly 
around  their  slim  ankles.  But,  although  each  rejoiced  in  his 
new  raiment  and  hoped  to  outshine  the  other  in  the  eyes  of 
Chuen  See,  there  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the  heart  of  each 
young  man.  Unless  the  maiden  returned  an  answer  before 
many  days  the  New  Year  festivities  would  lack  a  great  joy 
for  them. 

If  she  would  but  choose  before  then,  with  w^hat  ecstasy 
would  they  not  return  the  salaams  of  passing  friends ! 

On  a  mild  day  in  the  last  week  of  January,  Chuen  See 
mounted  the  stairs  to  her  room  in  the  story  above  her  father's 
shop.  Opening  the  window  she  stepped  out  on  a  narrow  bal- 
cony and  began  toying  with  the  shallow  water-filled  bowls, 
from  which  sprang  the  flat,  green  blades  and  budding  flower 
stalks  of  the  Chinese  lily,  which  crowded  every  roof  and  win- 
dow of  Chinatown. 

While  she  stooped  over  the  stalks  of  a  plant  whose  buds 
were  appearing  among  the  leaves,  but  still  tightly  encased  in 
their  green  caps,  her  face  suddenly  brightened  with  a  roguish 
smile,  which  overflowed  in  little  waves  upon  her  olive  cheeks, 
leaving  two  deep  dimples  in  their  wake. 

Chuen  See  went  in  and  out  among  the  lily  bowls  until  she 
found  another  plant  with  its  buds  in  the  same  state  of  ad- 
vancement. Both  were  carefully  placed  in  a  shady  comer  of 
the  balcony,  and  Chuen  See  demurely  crept  back  through  the 
window. 

That  evening  the  two  suitors,  seated  as  usual  in  Lem  Sing's 
shop,  listened  with  bated  breath,  though  with  stolid  faces,  to 
the  announcement  that  Chuen  See  had  sent  a  message. 

Qui  Poy  was  suddenly  glad  that  his  new  "salm"  was  grass- 
green,  and  Sum  Woh  that  his  was  lavender,  and  each  was  con- 
fident that  he  was  to  be  the  fortunate  man. 

"The  maiden  Chuen  See  sends  this  word  to  Qui  Poy  and 
Sum  Woh,  who  await  her  answer  to  proclaim  their  betrothal. 
To  you.  Qui  Poy,  and  you.  Sum  Woh,  she  gives  these  lily- 
plants,"  continued   Lem  Sing,  lifting  from  a  shelf  two  blue 
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bowls,  containing  the  flourishing  bulbs  which  Chuen  Ste  had 
selected.  Placing  them  on  the  counter,  Lem  Sing  brought 
out  a  pot  of  india  ink,  and,  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush, 
painted  on  one  glossy,  white  bulb  the  characters  which  read, 
"Qui  Poy,"  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  "Sum  Woh." 


While  the  astonished  rivals  gazed  at  him  in  amazement,  he 
calmly  resumed : 

■'Chuen  See  will  trust  the  gods  to  choose  lier  (ate.  There- 
fore, she  gives  you  each  a  lily,  whose  fair  flowers,  blooming 
on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  brings  good  luck  to  the 
owner.  I  will  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  courtyard,  which 
opens  from  the  shop,  and  twice  each  day  you  will  visit 
them." 
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He  rose  and  opened  a  door,  through  which  the  night  air 
sucked  in  a  sudden  draught. 

**Watch  them  carefully.  I  swear  by  the  dragon  that  none 
but  you  shall  touch  them.  Pour  fresh  water  on  the  roots  and 
keep  them  in  the  sun.  If  either  lily  shows  its  white  and  golden 
heart  before  Sen  Ning,  which  is  now  but  five  days  away,  the 
man  whose  name  is  written  upon  it  must  say  farewell  to  the 
daughter  of  Lem  Sing.  If  it  blooms  after  sundown  on  the  first 
day,  the  same  fate  is  his.  If  neither  lily  blooms  till  after  the 
first  day,  Chuen  See  must  look  to  the  gods  for  another  hus- 
band.   Qui  Poy  or  Sum  Woh  will  not  have  won  her." 

Lem  Sing  bowed  gravely,  lit  a  candle  and  opened  the  door, 
and  the  three  men  made  their  way  carefully  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  little  yard,  where  the  eager  competitors  found 
places  for  their  precious  plants,  f'inally,  Qui  Poy  and  Sum 
Woh  salaamed  obsequiously,  followed  their  host,  who  led  the 
way  with  the  light,  and,  passing  through  the  shop,  disappeared 
into  the  street.  Twice  each  day,  thereafter,  they  came  to  the 
chemist's  shop  and  were  conducted  to  the  yard  by  Lem  Sing 
or  his  clerk.  The  blue  bowls  were  solicitously  turned  from 
side  to  side,  in  order  to  catch  every  ray  of  the  sun,  which  in 
winter  gives  only  a  hasty,  noonday  glance  into  the  narrow,  un- 
tidy alleys  of  Chinatown,  then  chases  over  the  hill,  leaving  be- 
hind a  charitable  shadow  to  veil  the  woe  and  wickedness  of 
the  quarter. 

But  the  evening  shadows  in  Lem  Sing's  yard  were  not  as 
gloomy  as  the  face  of  Qui  Poy  when,  after  his  careful  tending, 
he  discovered  that  his  lily  buds  were  sadly  behind  his  rival's, 
and  that  Sum  Woh  would,  in  all  probability,  win  the  race  and 
the  beautiful  Chuen  See. 

Two  days  before  New  Year,  although  Poy  fussed  persist- 
ently over  the  blue  jar  and  his  lilies  had  taken  a  little  spurt  to- 
ward opening,  they  were  still  fatally  behind  Sum  Woh's.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  contest  Qui  Poy  was  nearly  frantic.  The 
other  plant  flaunted  its  buds  at  him,  crowned  with  their  caps, 
now  shriveled  brown  and  showing  tiny  yellow  and  white  rims, 
ready  to  burst  shortly  into  gay  blossoms,  while  his  needed  sev- 
eral hours  more  of  lunshine  to  reveal  their  beauty. 

At  his  second  visit  that  day,  when  despondency  had  settled 
over  him,  he  was  goaded  to  despair,  for  a  half-smothered  gig- 
gle from  the  direction  of  an  upper  window  told  him  that  ridi- 
cule was  added  to  defeat. 
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Sum  Weil's  placid  countenance,  however,  was  wreathed  in 
smites,  and  he  basked  in  happy  dreams. 

At  half-past  ten  that  evening,  while  the  narrow  streets  of 
Chinatown  were  still  crowded  with  sightseers,  and  Lem  Sing 
was  adding  finishing  touches  to  the  decorations  on  the  front 


of  his  shop,  a  silent  figure  crept  down  the  dark  alley  in  the 
rear  and  listened  warily  for  sounds  from  within.  But  the 
noise  in  the  main  streets  drowned  everything  else,  and  the 
rear  of  the  house  was  apparently  deserted. 

A  bamboo  ladder  was  quietly  placed  against  the  fence,  a 
man  reached  the  top  and  drew  it  after  him,  disappearing  in 
the  shadows  of  the  yard.  Next  he  softly  unbolted  the  outer 
gate,  and  drew  in  from  the  alley  a  large  covered  basket,  from 
which  he  took  a  cheap  glass  lamp.  The  intruder  then  took  an 
orange  box,  divided  into  two  compartments,  upon  which  the 
bowl  had  been  standing,  placed  it  on  end,  and  set  the  lily  on 
the  higher  shelf,  with  the  lamp  underneath,  shielding  the  light 
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from  view  with  a  rice  sack,  held  across  the  box.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  watched  stolidly. 

Three  hours  later  Lem  Sing,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
late  jollification,  on  mounting  to  the  upper  room  noticed  a 
smell  of  mingled  smoke  and  kerosene.  Before  he  could  reach 
the  yard  the  side  of  the  house  and  the  fence  were  on  fire.  In  his 
haste  to  extinguish  the  blaze,  he  did  not  give  himself  time  to 
wonder  at  the  presence  of  a  strange  Chinese  in  his  yard  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  but  welcomed  his  assistance  in  smother- 
ing the  blaze.  When  the  flames  were  checked,  and  Lem  Sing 
could  collect  his  wits,  he  suddenly  rushed  across  the  yard  and 
grasped  a  figure  that  was  quietly  slipping  through  the  gate. 
Dragging  his  victim  into  the  shop,  Lem  Sing  held  the 
marauder  under  a  light,  and  his  rage  nearly  smothered  him 
when  he  recognized  his  daughter's  suitor,  Qui  Poy. 

The  morning  of  Sen  Ning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  But 
before  the  sun  had  fairly  risen  Lem  Sing  had  summoned 
Chuen  See  to  the  shop,  where  he  awaited  her  with  a  set  visage. 

"Daughter,  the  gods  have  decided  for  you.  Sum  Woh  will 
be  my  son-in-law.  Last  night  the  perfidious  Qui  Poy,  whose 
lily  buds  have  prophesied  a  tardy  opening,  crept  like  a  thief 
into  my  premises,  to  cheat  the  gods  by  forcing  his  plant  to 
blossom  with  the  heat  of  the  vile-smelling  foreign  devil's  oil. 
To  prevent  this,  the  gods  willed  that  my  house  should  be 
damaged  by  fire.  Rut  my  daughter  is  thus  saved  from  a 
wicked  husband,  and  I  shall  have  the  foreign  devil's  fire- 
money." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Chuen  See  to  discover  whether 
she  was  duly  impressed. 

"Father,"  murmured  Chuen  See,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  "what  have  you  done  with  Qui  Poy?" 

"I  have  locked  him  in  a  dark  hole  under  the  stairway,"  re- 
plied Lem  Sing,  frowning.  "T  shall  soon  blow  my  whistle  for 
the  man  with  the  glittering  star." 

"Father,"  again  interposed  Chuen  See  softly,  "have  you 
looked  at  the  lilies?" 

"We  will  gaze  together  at  Sum  Woh's  beautiful  blossoms," 
he  replied,  opening  the  door.  But,  behold!  a  strange  thing 
had  happened.  The  smoke-grimed  yard  and  charred  wall 
were  glorified  by  two  clumps  of  dainty,  blooming  lilies,  one 
bearing  the  characters  of  Qui  Poy,  the  other  Sum  Woh. 

To  be  sure,  the  bowl  of  Qui  Poy  bore  marks  of  a  grimy 
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hand,  and  the  water  was  more  than  half  spilled,  but  the  plant 
was  uninjured.  The  lamp  of  Qui  Poy  had  forced  open  the 
buds,  and  the  sudden  heat  of  the  fire  had  released  the  hoods 
of  Sum  Woh's  flowers,  so  that  the  two  plants  bloomed  as 
twins. 

"Chuen  See,  what  may  the  g-ods  mean  by  this  thing?"  cried 
Lem  Sing,  helplessly. 

"It  means,  my  father,  that  the  gods  are  unwilling  to  decide. 
They  will  me  to  choose  for  myself." 

A  peaceful  smile  overspread  Lem  Sing's  countenance,  but 
he  started  as  Chuen  See  concluded : 

"And  I  choose — Qui  Poy." 


THE   SPARK   OF  JOURNALISM* 
By  Will  W.  Douglas 


HE  Managing  Editor  said  Bates  must  be 
discharged.     He  told  the  City  Editor  he 
was    thoroughly    disgusted    with    Bates' 
work.     The     City    Editor    remonstrated 
mildly,  but  this  did  not  change  the  Man- 
aging Editor's  plan.    Bates  should  go  that 
very  night,  said  the  Managing  Editor,  as  he  picked  up  the  issue 
of  the  day  and  noted  with  a  disagreeable  frown,  the  puny,  in- 
complete account  of  the  meeting  of  the  City  Council  which 
Bates  had  written.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  rival  paper,  the 
Republican,  had  in  its  columns  the  account  of  a  sensational 
fight  between  two  Councilmen  immediately  after  the  board  ad- 
journed, which  Bates  had  overlooked  entirely.    It  was  just  in 
keeping  with  the  work  the  man  had  done  for  the  past  year, 
the  Managing  Editor  said,  and  to  keep  him  at  work  on  the 
paper  was  not  fair  to  the  proprietors. 

But  the  City  Editor  remembered  how,  twelve  years  before, 
he  had  applied  to  this  very  Bates  for  a  place  on  the  reportorial 
staff.  Bates  was  city  editor  then,  the  best  in  the  city  as  news- 
paper men  were  judged  in  those  days ;  a  man  full  of  bright 
ideas,  a  good  writer,  an  excellent  judge  of  the  amount  of  space 
to  give  a  news  item.  And  Harvey,  the  present  city  editor,  rec- 
ollected that  Bates  had  been  very  kind  to  him.  He  remem- 
bered very  well  the  talk  Bates  had  given  him  that  night;  how 
he  had  advised  him  about  the  work,  and  how  he  had  explained 
the  best  way  for  a  young  reporter  to  succeed.  Indeed,  Bates 
had  always  given  him  that  class  of  work  to  which  he  was  best 
suited,  and  with  which  he  could  make  the  bes*  showing.  As 
he  thought  over  the  old  times  he  realized  that  he  owed  his 
•Writlen  (or  Short  Slories. 
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present  position,  city  editor  of  the  big  Daily  Democrat,  in 
part,  to  Bates'  teaching. 

Bates'  advancement  to  the  managing  editor's  desk  had  made 
a  new  place  for  Harvey,  and  when  several  years  later  the  old 
man  was  discharged  for  being  entirely  unfit  for  the  place, 
Harvey  had  climbed  another  rung  nearer  the  top  of  the  jour- 
nalistic ladder. 

Bates  had  seemed  to  have  become  useless,  like  an  over- 
worked and  tired  horse.  He  had  remained  idle  for  a  long 
time  after  his  connection  with  the  Daily  Democrat  had  been 
severed.  During  his  last  few  years  with  the  paper,  its  quality 
had  been  visibly  on  the  decline.  The  rival  paper  was  being 
run  by  young  men  full  of  dash  and  brilliancy- -progressive 
men,  alert  to  every  opportunity.  When  the  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Democrat  compared  the  two  papers  each  morning  they 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  change.  Bates  was  old-fashioned. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  pace  set  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  man  tried  his  best  (even  the  proprietors 
could  see  that),  but  the  result  was  not  changed,  and  they 
could  not  keep  him.  It  seemed  to  Bates  as  if  all  the  life  had 
been  worked  out  of  him.  Sometimes  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones  ached.  He  believed  that  the  years  of  work  had  drawn 
all  the  sap  out  of  his  brain.  He  did  not  even  grumble  when 
he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  make  way  for  a  younger, 
more  energetic  man — a  man  with  ideas  more  modern.  He 
walked  out  of  the  office  that  night  with  an  inexplicable  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  not  all  his  fault.  If  he  was  not  compe- 
tent to  work  on  the  Daily  Democrat,  he  was  not  the  man  other 
papers  wanted.  Neither  did  their  proprietors  need  back 
numbers.'  Thus  it  was  that  Bates  was  idle  for  a  long  time.  He 
did  work  occasionally  when  matters  of  special  importance 
were  transpiring,  and  when  he  was  the  only  available  man 
to  help  with  the  work,  but  these  jobs  were  of  short  duration, 
and  far  apart.  Finally  when  Harvey  was  made  city  editor 
Bates  had  applied  to  him  for  a  place  as  a  reporter.  Harvey 
looked  at  the  hollow  cheeks  and  frail  frame,  and  thought  of 
him  as  he  had  known  him  when  he  first  came  to  the  citv.  The 
rings  about  his  sunken  eyes  were  dark,  and  his  long,  sweep- 
ing, unkempt  mustache  drooped  over  pale,  bloodless  lips. 
Harvey  experienced  a  queer  feeling  as  Bates  pleaded  earnestly 
for  work.  It  was  an  emotion  in  which  his  rise  to  Bates'  old 
place  and  the  man's  fall  were  badly  mixed.     He  had  little 
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thought  when  he  had  asked  Bates  for  a  situation  years  before 
that  their  position  would  ever  be  reversed. 

There  had  been  faint  rumors  about  Bates'  family  being  in 
want.  No  one  had  ever  inquired  into  the  matter,  but  as  Bates 
stood  there  Harvey  remembered  that  there  had  been  rumors. 
He  gave  him  a  place  mainly  for  his  family's  sake.  It  was  a 
small  salary  he  was  to  receive,  but  Harvey  knew  that  it  would 
keep  them  all  from  absolute  want.  Bates'  work  was  to  be  that 
of  an  assignment  reporter.  His  work  during  the  day  w^as  to 
be  confined  to  municipal  affairs,  routine  work,  and  at  night 
he  was  to  write  up  such  meetings  as  the  City  Editor  should 
select.  Just  plain,  ordinary  news,  Harvey  said  to  himself, 
where  there  would  be  little  chance  for  an  infusion  of  person- 
ality or  life ;  work  which  a  careful  man  would  always  perform 
well,  and  at  which  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for  the 
reporters  who  worked  for  the  rival  paper  to  score  a  "scoop." 

And  for  two  years  Bates  had  done  this  kind  of  work.  At 
first  there  seemed  to  be  little  change  from  the  quality  of  the 
work  which  the  man  whose  place  Bates  had  taken  had  done. 
Then  there  was  a  gradual  falling  off.  Bates  would  miss  small 
things,  and  both  the  Managing  Editor  and  the  City  Editor 
liked  details ;  they  were  thorough,  above  all  things.  Bates' 
old-fashioned,  carelessly  written  accounts  of  items  had  made 
them  regret  heartily  that  he  worked  for  the  paper,  and  they 
had  discussed  his  case  several  times.  On  each  occasion  it  was 
decided  to  allow  Bates  to  continue  at  work  for  his  family's 
sake.  The  other  reporters,  schooled  to  close  observation,  had 
learned  to  regard  Bates  as  the  worst  sort  of  back  number,  as 
they  expressed  it.  Somehow  the/  all  listened  intently  when 
the  City  Editor  gave  Bates  a  piece  of  work  to  do. 

Callas,  one  of  the  police  reporters,  once  told  Hayes,  the  man 
who  wrote  the  commercial  news,  that  the  City  Editor's  voice 
always  changed  when  he  talked  to  Bates.  He  said  Harvey 
always  spoke  as  if  he  were  disgusted  with  him. 

So  the  Managing  Editor  had  decided  that  Bates  should  go 
that  very  night.  He  would  not  put  up  with  his  work  any 
longer.  The  ''scoop"  the  Republican  had  about  the  fight  be- 
tween the  Councilmen  had  been  the  straw,  and  it  broke  Bates' 
weak  journalistic  back. 

Harvey  did  not  want  to  keep  the  man,  for  his  work  made 
that  of  the  City  Editor  appear  bad,  but  there  was  Bates'  family, 
and  Bates  had  done  so  much  for  him  years  before. 
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*'I  will  let  him  work  the  remainder  of  this  day/*  said  the 
City  Editor.    *'It  will  be  that  much  more  for  his  family/' 

**Well,  you  can  do  that/'  replied  the  Managing  Editor,  hesi- 
tatingly.   "But  he  cannot  work  one  minute  after  to-day." 

And  there  the  matter  was  settled. 

"I  will  not  tell  him  until  after  his  day's  work  is  over/*  said 
Harvey  to  himself.  '*Then  I  will  give  him  a  long  talk  and 
some  good  advice.  It  seems  as  if  he  ought  to  be;  able  to  get 
something  to  do  at  which  he  could  succeed  better  than  at  the 
newspaper  business." 

Bates'  work  that  dav  was  no  better  than  usual.  His  City 
Hall  column  was  mainly  a  "rehash"  of  what  had  appeared  in 
regard  to  that  department  in  the  Evening  Gleaner.  It  was 
dull,  absolutely  and  unequivocally  dull,  and  uninteresting. 
The  "copy"  was  bad;  words  were  misspelled,  and  many  had 
carelessly  been  left  out.  The  City  Editor  read  the  "copy" 
himself  that  night,  for  he  had  an  interest  in  Bates,  as  the  man 
was  to  leave  the  profession  at  the  close  of  working  hours 
forever.  As  he  read  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  allowed  Bates 
to  work  that  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  work  was  assigned,  Harvey  gave 
Bates  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board.  He  told  himself  that 
this  was  the  most  unimportant  of  all  the  assignments,  for, 
from  what  he  could  learn,  only  routine  business  was  to  be 
transacted. 

The  building  in  which  the  School  Board  held  its  meetings 
was  some  distance  from  the  office  of  the  Daily  Democrat.  It 
stood  on  a  street  in  which  doctors'  offices  were  plentiful. 

As  Bates  climbed  the  steps  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  his 
energy  was  gone.  He  did  not  care  much  whether  the  School 
Board  had  ^  meeting  or  not.  Thank  goodness !  it  was  soon 
over ;  just  the  calling  of  the  roll,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  and  a  few  remarks  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers about  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  teachers,  and  then  adjournment. 

Bates  had  written  his  account  of  the  meeting  as  it  pro- 
gressed, and  as  he  walked  out  of  the  doorway,  the  copy 
was  folded  in  his  pocket,  completed,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

Just  then  a  man  almost  knocked  him  down  in  his  hurry  to 
get  by.  Bates  begged  his  pardon,  but  the  man  did  not  hear, 
for  he  was  already  pulling  at  the  bell  of  a  doctor's  office  farther 
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up  the  street.  As  Bates  arrived  in  front  of  the  place,  the  doc- 
tor and  the  man  came  out  hurriedly. 

"Hello,  Bates !  The  very  man  1  want  to  see,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, who  knew  Bates  very  well.  "Come  with  me,  I've  a  good 
item  for  you." 

"What  is  it,  doctor?    I  am  due  at  the  office." 

"Never  mind  about  that;  you  will  get  there  in  ample  time. 
Come  along." 

The  man  walked  rapidly,  and  as  they  went  along  the  doctor 
explained  that  the  it?m  was  a  railroad  wreck.  He  did  not 
know  how  bad  it  was,  but  they  wanted  his  services.  Some 
one  was  hurt. 

*'Well,  I  will  stop  in  at  a  telephone  and  let  Mr.  Harvey  know 
where  I  have  gone,"  said  Bates. 

**I  hardly  think  you  will  have  time  for  that.  This  man  tells 
me  that  an  engine  is  waiting  to  carry  me  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck.    Time  is  a  great  factor  in  this  case,  you  know." 

But  Bates  hurried  to  a  telephone  and  called  for  the  office  of 
the  Daily  Democrat.  The  girl  at  the  Central  Exchange  told 
him  that  the  line  was  busy ;  the  office  was  talking  to  some  one 
out  in  the  country.  The  doctor's  voice  was  calling  impatiently 
from  the  outside.  Bates  joined  him,  trusting  to  have  another 
opportunity  to  let  his  City  Editor  know  where  he  had  gone. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  station  the  engine  was  breathing 
^  hard,  as  if  eager  to  get  away.  Several  other  surgeons  were 
already  there.  They  were  only  waiting  for  the  doctor  with 
whom  Bates  had  come. 

**Jump  aboard!"  shouted  the  engineer,  and  Bates  climbed 
on  to  the  engine  just  as  it  was  starting  off.  As  he  crawled 
to  a  place  beside  the  fireman,  the  railroad  yards  were  being 
left  behind  rapidly,  and  when  the  main  track  was  reached  the 
engine  jumped. 

No  other  reporter  had  been  near  the  depot.  The  railroad  of- 
ficials, with  their  usual  secrecy,  had  guarded  closely  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  wreck,  and  none  of  Bates'  rivals  knew 
of  it. 

That  night  the  local  office  of  the  Daily  Democrat  wore  its 
usual  busy  appearance.  The  reporters  arrived  at  their  accus- 
tomed hour,  eleven  o'clock,  and  were  soon  hard  at  work  writ- 
ing up  the  news  they  had  collected.  Messengers  opened  the 
door  with  a  rush,  and  forgot  to  close  it  as  they  went  out,    A 
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man  was  seated  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  City  Editor  about  suppressing  a 
piece  of  news  which  concerned  his  family.  Two  men  were 
talking  to  the  City  Editor  in  low  tones  about  the  unveiling  of 
some  big  deal  in  bonds.  Harvey's  assistants,  who  read  the 
greater  part  of  the  **copy,"  were  seated  near  the  centre  of  the 
big  room,  with  reporters  about  them  at  desks  near  the  walls. 
The  two  men  who  had  been  talking  about  bonds  left  directly 
and  the  man  with  the  desire  to  have  an  item  left  out  of  the 
paper  took  his  departure,  wondering  whether  the  City  Editor 
really  meant  to  suppress  it  for  him. 

The  room  was  quiet  once  more,  save  for  the  scratch,  scratch 
of  the  pencils  on  the  soft  paper,  and  the  monotonous  whack, 
whack  of  the  typewriters. 

*'Some  one  says  that  a  man  was  killed  at  Forty-third  and 
Congress  streets,"  said  Hayes,  who  had  answered  the  tele- 
phone's ring. 

"Here,  Callas,  give  some  of  your  items  to  Barker  and  hurry 
to  that  killing,"  said  the  City  Editor.  And  Callas  forthwith 
told  Barker,  the  political  reporter  who  had  finished  his  work, 
all  he  knew  about  various  arrests  by  the  police,  for  cutting 
and  robbery  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Barker  said  something  about  having  as  much  to  do  then  as 
he  could  attend  to,  but  Callas  did  not  seem  to  hear  him ;  the 
City  Editor  certainly  did  not. 

Eleven-thirty,  midnight,  one  o'clock — and  still  the  pencils 
kept  up  their  scratching.  Tales  of  pathos  and  suffering, 
funny  stories  about  prominent  men,  murders,  the  happenings 
of  the  day  had  been  read  and  properly  head-lined,  and  were 
now  fast  taking  shape  within  the  "forms"  in  the  composing- 
room.  The  telephone  told  of  the  death  of  a  prominent  man 
whose  life  had  hung  by  a  thread  for  several  days.  One  of  the 
reporters  went  to  the  dead  man's  house  to  find  out  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  death,  the  small  details  in  which  the  public 
>yould  be  interested.  A  complete  biography  of  the  man  had 
been  written  on  the  day  he  was  declared  seriously  sick,  and 
this  was  already  in  type  and  ready  to  follow  the  account  of  the 
death.  An  office  boy  searched  through  the  big  storeroom  full 
of  cuts  of  the  prominent  men,  and  found  the  dead  man's  pic- 
ture, made  several  years  before.  Then  that  matter  was  off 
City  Editor  Harvey's  mind. 

Fifteen  minutes  past  one  o'clock  and  nearly  all  the  news 
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had  been  finished.  It  was  a  rule  for  the  important  items  to  be 
prepared  by  that  time,  and  after  that  the  smaller  ones  were 
made  to  fit  here  and  there  and  fill  up  the  gaps  left  in  the  paper 
by  the  longer  articles. 

Then  a  faint  rumor  crept  into  the  office.  Afterward  it  was 
said  that  one  of  the  reporters  had  heard  one  messenger  boy 
speak  of  it  to  another.  There  had  been  some  sort  of  railroad 
wreck.  A  very  ordinary  occurrence;  but  the  fact  that  no 
one  had  heard  of  it  and  that  the  news  was  received  so  late 
made  the  case  interesting.  As  Hayes  was  telephoning  about 
the  matter  to  the  train  dispatcher  of  the  road  several  men  and 
women  entered  the  office.  Thy  wanted  to  know  what  had  been 
heard  of  the  wreck.  A  number  of  their  friends  had  been  on 
an  excursion  train  which  should  have  arrived  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  now  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  train  officials  had  refused  to  tell  them  anything  about 
the  accident,  they  said.  They  felt  sure  that  the  newspapers 
knew  all  about  it ;  they  were  anxious  to  learn  if  their  friends' 
names  were  among  the  list  of  the  killed ;  they  could  not  possi- 
bly wait  until  the  paper  was  printed  to  find  out  the  facts. 

The  City  Editor  arose  from  his  chair  and  walked  nearer  the 
telephone  as  Hayes  turned  his  head  from  that  instrument  long 
enough  to  say : 

**The  train  dispatcher  admits  -that  there  was  an  accident. 
He  says  a  number  of  people  were  killed,  but  he  does  not  know 
their  names  nor  how  many.  The  wires  are  down,  and  he  says 
there  is  no  way  to  get  any  particulars  until  the  wrecking  train 
returns." 

"Ask  him  where  the  wreck  occurred — no,  let  me  talk  to 
him,"  said  Harvey. 

As  he  placed  the  instrument  to  his  ear,  Hayes  moved  back 
a  little  and  the  other  reporters  crowded  around.  It  was  very 
late.  The  paper  went  to  press  at  exactly  three  o'clock.  This 
was  done  for  the  reason  that  several  mail  trains,  which  left 
shortly  after  that  hour,  carried  large  numbers  of  the  Daily 
Democrat  throughout  the  South  and  West. 

By  the  time  Harvey  had  learned  that  the  accident  had  oc- 
curred twenty  miles  from  the  city,  word  was  brought  to  the 
local  rooms  that  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  people  was  about 
the  pavement,  five  stories  below,  waiting  to  see  the  account  of 
the  wreck  in  the  first  papers  which  would  be  printed. 

Word  was  also  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Republican 
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had  a  flaming  bulletin  hung  out  in  front  of  its  office  on  which 
it  was  stated  that  thirty  people  had  been  killed.  As  Harvey 
turned  away  from  the  telephone  he  said : 

**Here,  Hayes!  You  and  Barker  take  a  cab  and  go  as  fast 
as  you  can  to  the  railway  station !  Smith,  you  and  Roberts 
make  haste  to  the  train  dispatcher's  office  and  interview  him. 
Note  carefully  every  word  he  says.  Callas,  hurry  among  the 
railroad  men  in  the  yards  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  wreck.  Bates "  and  then,  just  then,  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  not  seen  Bates  since  he  had  sent  him 
out  to  get  a  report  of  the  School  Board  meeting.  What  had 
become  of  Bates?  Oh,  yes,  he  had  heard  that  he  was  to  be  dis- 
charged and  had  gone  home.  He  would  tell  him  what  an  in- 
significant man  he  was  the  next  day. 

Then  the  City  Editor  proceeded  to  stop,  with  a  reporter, 
every  avenue  through  which  news  of  the  wreck  might  come. 
The  telephone  directory  showed  that  no  telphone  station  was 
within  ten  miles  of  the  scene.  There  was  not  even  a  private 
line  by  which  the  story  might  be  secured.  The  Managing 
Editor  came  in.  Some  one  should  have  stopped  in  at  the 
depot,  he  said. 

The  office  had  been  emptied  of  its  reporters  in  five  minutes, 
and  Harvey  knew  that  every  man  was  doing  his  very  best. 
All  of  them  had  instructions  to  telephone  to  the  office  imme- 
diately upon  learning  any  of  the  details  of  the  accident.  Two 
of  the  men,  whose  business  it  was  to  write  the  head-lines  over 
the  telegraphic  reports,  were  brought  around  to  the  local  office 
to  be  ready  to  write  the  item  as  soon  as  it  was  received  by 
telephone. 

Harvey  took  a  seat  near  the  instrument  and  talked  enter- 
tainingly of  former  accidents  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  big 
items  had  come  in  late,  and  of  what  splendid  work  the  staff 
had  done. 

Harvey  was  getting  anxious.  The  people  were  arriving 
faster  and  faster,  and  in  larger  numbers.  He  told  them  re- 
peatedly that  they  would  be  allowed  to  see  the  names  of  the 
dead  and  injured  just  as  soon  as  they  were  secured,  but  the 
people  did  not  like  to  wait.  A  first-class  newspaper  is  sup- 
posed to  know  everything,  from  the  exact  date  and  number 
of  rounds  of  a  fight  which  took  place  a  century  before,  be- 
tween giants  of  the  prize-ring,  to  the  answer  to  an  intricate 
mathematical  problem.    All  these  people  were  subscribers  to 
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the  Daily  Democrat,  and  they  evidently  considered  they  had 
perfect  right  to  ask  questions  and  lend  their  presence  to  the 
local  room  if  they  wanted  to. 

Though  the  hands  of  the  big  clock  on  the  wall  seemed  to 
travel  very  fast,  no  encouraging  news  came  from  the  half- 
dozen  reporters  who  were  lending  their  energy  toward  that 
end.  It  is  true  that  the  telephone  bell  sounded  often,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  head-liners  of  the  telegraphic  reports 
would  finger  their  pencils  nervously  and  arrange  the  paper 
before  them,  but  it  was  just  Hayes,  who  wanted  to  say  that 
no  particulars  of  the  wreck  had  been  learned  as  yet ;  or  Callas, 
who  could  not  get  a  thing  out  of  the  railroad  men,  as  he 
expressed  it;  or  some  man  w*ho  had  relatives  on  the 
wrecked  train,  and  who  wanted  to  find  out  what  the 
Daily  Democrat  knew  about  the  accident ;  and  other  calls, 
which,  when  answered,  proved  to  be  equally  as  far  from 
the  thing  desired.  As  the  discouraging  reports  kept  ar- 
riving, Harvey  became  alarmed.  It  was  very  late  now,  and 
they  doubted  whether  the  item  could  be  given  the  space  it 
properly  deserved.  Then  there  was  a  little  guessing  as  to  how 
much  of  the  item  the  rival  paper  had,  though  Harvey  was 
quite  positive  that  his  force  was  able  to  cope  with  that  of  any 
other  paper  in  the  city — or  country,  for  that  matter.  Some 
one  should  have  been  at  the  depot  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  on  the  engine  which  carried  the  surgeons ;  that  was  the 
only  oversight  Harvey  could  recall.     But  then,  no  one  had 

known  of  the  wreck  then,  and The  ring  of  the  telephone 

made  the  City  Editor  jump. 

"How — how — vviiat's  that?    A  reporter?    On  which  paper?" 

And  then  Harvey  hung  up  the  audiphone  and  sat  down — 
weak  in  the  knees. 

Callas  had  just  told  him  that  one  of  the  railroad  men  told 
him  that  a  reporter  did  leave  the  depot  on  the  engine  which 
carried  the  surgeons.  Callas  had  obtained  a  description  of  the 
man,  and  he  was  satisfied  it  fitted  exactly  one  of  the  reporters 
on  the  Republican. 

A  night  ride  on  a  railway  engine  has  a  tendency  to  make  a 
man  forget  all  else.  The  swaying,  rocking  motion,  as  if  the 
locomotive  were  going  to  jump  the  track  at  every  revolution 
of  the  driving  wheels,  causes  a  person  inexperienced  in  such 
matters  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  wondering  just  where 
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his  relatives  wiU  bury  him.  Bates  had  a  seat  near  the  front 
of  the  cab,  where  he  could  look  out  uninterruptedly  on  the 
scenery  which  flew  past.  The  window  to  his  left  was  partly 
open,  and  the  wind  rushed  inside  with  a  whirl.  The  city's 
lights  were  far  behind,  and  the  last  public  pike  had  been 
crossed.  The  fire  in  the  furnace  was  roaring,  heavy  rolls  of 
smoke  poured  from  the  stack  and  made  a  long,  dark  streak 
in  the  engine's  wake.  The  engineer  had  released  the  steam 
to  thejull  capacity  of  the  valve,  and  the  few  surgeons  were 
grouped  in  the  centre  of  the  cab,  holding  to  each  other.  They 
rocked  to  and  fro  to  the  see-saw  motion  of  the  engine.  They 
said  nothing.  The  cold  wind  blew  across  Bates'  face  until  he 
was  chilled  to  the  backbone.  Where  his  feet  rested  close 
against  the  side  of  the  boiler  it  was  flaming  hot.  Finally  the  two 
extremes  met  and  passed  each  other,  and  soon  Bates  found 
he  was  really  enjoying  the  ride.  The  blackness  of  the  night, 
the  screech  of  the  wheels  against  the  rails,  the  exhausting 
steam  pipes,  the  rattle  and  roar,  all  had  a  fascination  about 
them.  Something  inside  of  Bates'  throat  kept  swelling.  His 
cheeks  became  flushed,  and  he  seemed  endowed  with  new 
vigor.  Long  before  the  scene  of  the  wreck  was  reached,  he  had 
fully  decided  that  he  could  handle  unaided  any  item  that 
might  be  waiting  for  him. 

Soon  lanterns,  which  looked  like  fireflies  in  the  distance, 
came  in  sight.  The  small  lights  moved  here  and  there  with 
quick  jerks.  Then  the  engine  stopped,  and  they  were  close 
upon  the  wreck. 

The  headlight  of  the  engine  on  which  Bates  had  ridden  cast 
a  glare  over  the  ditched  train.  Here  was  the  engine,  lying  on 
its  back,  where  it  had  plowed  the  ground  for  half  a  hundred 
feet.  The  tender  was  on  top  of  the  demolished  cab.  Just  a  few 
feet  back  two  cars  were  telescoped,  and  another  coach  was 
lying  on  its  side,  diagonally  across  the  track.  To  the  right  and 
left  the  dead  bodies  were  lying.  Men  were  carrying  the  in- 
jured to  a  farmhouse  near-by  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the 
surgeons  were  soon  busily  at  work  with  them.  Bates  stood 
still,  as  the  horribleness  of  the  scene  appeared  to  him.  His 
years  of  service  in  writing  accounts  of  dry,  uninteresting  meet- 
ings had  made  him  almost  forget  that  there  existed  such  items 
as  big  railroad  wrecks.  He  felt  the  body  of  a  dead  man 
just  to  see  if  he  were  really  dead ;  he  helped  to  carry  a  wounded 
man  to  the  farmhouse,  and  heard  the  cries  of  those  in  pain. 
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There  were  expressions  of  hooror  on  the  faces  of  all;  there 
was  a  subtle,  quiet  hurry  about  everything.  It  reminded  Bates 
of  his  old  days.  He  was  a  reporter  again,  and  a  new  one  at 
that.  The  flush  in  his  cheeks  grew  redder.  He  stopped  a 
man  here  and  there  and  took  down  on  his  note  paper  a  name 
or  an  address;  he  talked  to  the  engineer,  who  had  escaped 
with  a  few  bruises  by  jumping  when  the  engine  left  the  track ; 
a  passenger  on  one  of  the  rear  coaches  told  him  just  how  the 
train  had  toppled  over  and  how  the  people  were  killed;  one 
^  of  the  trainmen  had  pulled  out  from  the  wr^ck  the  first  dead 
man.  Bates  was  full  to  overflowing.  He  was  intoxicated  with 
news.  He  was  excited  beyond  doubt.  He  rushed  to  and  fro 
with  frantic  steps.  And  yet  no  reporter  of  a  rival  paper  was 
there  to  get  some  detail  which  he  had  not.  He  forgot  that 
he  had  ever  been  the  City  Editor  or  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Daily  Democrat ;  forgot  everything  but  the  wreck.  What 
an  item  it  was!  How  many  columns  would  he  give  it,  and 
would  it  not  be  placed  in  the  first  page? 

And  now  he  had  it  all,  even  to  how  the  newsboy  escaped  by 
climbing  through  a  window,  just  after  the  crash  came.  The 
engine  was  just  starting  on  a  return  trip  to  the  city  for  assist- 
ance and  surgeon's  supplies.  He  climbed  into  the  cab  with 
the  blood  throbbing  in  his  veins.  He  was  thinking  of  how 
the  story  of  the  wreck  would  appear  in  the  paper  the  next 
morning.  It  was  the  biggest  item  he  had  ever  handled.  He 
studied  how  he  would  write  it  as  the  engine  moved  along. 
He  would  state  ver}-  simply  in  one  paragraph  the  number  of 
people  killed  in  the  accident,  and  when  and  where  it  had  oc- 
curred. Then  he  would  give  the  complete  list  of  the  dead  and 
injured,  and  after  that  he  would  follow  with  the  stor>^  of  the 
wreck  and  the  harrowing  details.  Oh,  yes,  he  would  astonish 
them  all. 

There  was  absolute  quiet  about  the  local  office.  Harvey,  as 
he  sat  by  the  telephone  thinking  gloomily  over  how  his  paper 
would  be  "scooped"  in  the  issue  of  that  morning,  heard  a  slow 
scraping  noise  on  the  stairway;  then  a  slower  tramp,  tramp,  as 
if  some  one  was  coming  up  the  steps. 

Just  another  old  man  to  inquire  about  his  friend,  thought 
the  City  Editor,  and  he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind, 
and  listened  eagerly  for  the  telephone's  ring.  But  the  slow 
footsteps  on  the  stairway  became  louder  and  louder.     The 
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person  was  evidently  holding  to  the  railing  and  pushing  his 
body  up.  The  laborious  stepping  on  the  stairs  grew  painful. 
Harvey  arose  and  started  toward  the  door.  Before  he 
could  place  his  hand  on  the  knob,  the  door  was  opened  and 
there  stood  Bates  on  the  threshold.  He  looked  like  a  tramp 
in  his  torn  clothes  and  soiled  face  and  hands,  and  he  stag- 
gered into  the  room  as  if  he  were  drunk. 

A  scornful,  withering  expression  chased  away  the  look  of 
surprise  on  Harvey's  face,  as  he  recognized  the  man  through 
his  coal-soot  and  dust. 

*'Well,  Bates,  you  are  a  pretty " 

'*Mr.  Harvey,  I  have  a  full  account  of " 

"Never  mind  that  School  Board  meeting."  And  he  looked 
into  Bates'  eyes  with  a  ferocious  glare,  as  if  the  man  had  done 
him  some  unpardonable  injury.  **I  will  attend  to  your  case  in 
a  few  minutes.  At  present  something  far  more  important 
is " 

"But— but " 

**rve  no  time  to  waste  with  you,"  said  Harvey,  as  he  started 
toward  the  telephone,  which  was  ringing. 

Bates  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  He  rushed  at  Harvey 
with  a  look  of  appeal. 

"Man  alive !  there  is  no  time  for  quarreling !  Don't  you  see 
it  is  after  two  o'clock?"  and  Bates  pointed  his  sooty  finger  at 
the  clock  on  the  wall. 

"Let  go  of  me,  or — or But,  then,  you  don't  understand," 

said  Harvey,  as  he  rushed  from  Bates'  grasp  and  took  hold  of 
the  telephone. 

"Here,  let  that  telephone  alone!" 

The  tone  was  very  familiar  to  Harvey.  He  remembered 
that  Bates  had  used  it  when  he  was  City  Editor  years  before, 
and  he  wondered. 

The  old  man  s'tood  by,  thoroughly  aroused.  His  eyes  blazed. 
His  battered  hat  had  fallen  off  his  "head,  and  his  long,  un- 
kempt 'hair,  as  it  fell  down  over  his  forehead  in  tangled 
masses,  gave  him  a  wild  appearance. 

"Harvey,  sit  down  here  and  let  me  tell  you  a  part  of  this 
item,"  he  said  commandingly,  and  he  pushed  the  younger  man 
into  a  chair.  "I  have  got  the  story  of  the  wreck,  all  of  it, 
every  detail.    Call  some  help.    Let  us  hurry." 

Harvey  was  speechless,  and  for  a  second  his  eyes  bulged 
from  his  head. 
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'You!    You!" 

"Yes,  I.    Hurry !  hurry !" 

Then  the  head-liners  of  the  telegraphic  reports  came  in 
again  in  answer  to  Harvey's  calls.  The  Managing  Editor 
rushed  in,  not  knowing  what  had  happened. 

"Bates  has  it!  All  about  the  wreck!"  shouted  Harvey,  and 
he  would  allow  of  no  interruption.  "No  matter  how,  he  has 
it ;  everybody  get  to  work !" 

As  Bates  told  his  story  he  began  writing  on  his  introduc- 
tion, and  distributed  the  work  among  the  others  present. 
Again  he  was  Managing  Editor  of  the  big  Daily  Democrat. 
''Here,  Harvey,  take  this;  and  James,  you  take  this.  John- 
son, copy  this  list  of  the  dead  and  wounded,"  and  soon  every 
man  in  the  office  was  working  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it. 

Harvey  was  almost  too  excited  to  write  intelligently. 
"Bates !  Bates !"  kept  ringing  in  his  ears  with  a  noise  like  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon  at  close  quarters. 

And  after  the  last  word  had  been  written,  after  the  last  sheet 
of  paper  had  been  carried  into  the  composing-room,  and  the 
roar  of  the  presses  in  the  basement  told  of  the  papers  printing, 
Bates  arose  to  go.  The  Managing  Editor  and  the  City  Editor 
were  very  busy.  Their  heads  were  close  together,  and  they 
talked  rapidly  in  low  tones.  Harvey  looked  up  at  the  sound 
of  Bates'  shuffling  feet. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Bates,"  said  he. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  then  Harvey  looked  up  with  a 
smile. 

"Mr.  Bates,  your  salary  has  been  increased  ten  dollars  a 
week.  Hereafter  you  will  occupy  the  desk  of  Assistant  City 
Editor.    Never  mind  the  School  Board  meeting." 
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F  Johnnie  Ryan  had  been  in  his  usual  mental 
condition,  he  would  have  observed  the 
threatening  of  the  heavy  clouds  which,  since 
four  o'clock,  had  been  rolling  across  the 
valley  from  the  west.  In  the  ordinary  way 
Johnnie  was  a  careful  man,  had  a  quick  eye 
for  risks,  and  a  hand  strong  to  catch  at  for- 
tunate chances,  seldom  got  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  bargain,  and  never  admitted  it  if  he 
did.  But  even  to  so  sober  and  'cute  a  man  as  Ryan,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  pulse  dances  and  the  heart  leads,  and 
when  once  Johnnie  had  made  up  his  mind  he  threw  reins  on 
the  neck  of  fancy  and  let  himself  go. 

He  started  from  Garrycrea  at  about  six  o'clock  of  a  Sep- 
tember evening.  He  did  not  often  make  calls,  except  in  the 
way  of  business,  and  certainly  he  had  never  set  out  on  any  en- 
terprise with  such  a  warmth  of  heart  as  stirred  him  now,  an 
excitement  so  strong  that  it  made  him  oblivious  to  the  menace 
of  the  sky  and  almost  turned  his  walk  into  a  dancing  measure. 
He  was,  indeed,  very  much  in  love,  and  that  with  a  maiden  to 
whom  he  had  hardly  dared  aspire  a  year  before.  But  Statia 
had  been  kind  to  him,  had  appeared  glad  to  see  him,  had  even 
on  one  occasion  plucked  a  rose  for  him  which  he  had  particu- 
larly admired.  This  last  episode  had  completed  his  subjuga- 
tion, but  a  stronger  impulse  was  needed  to  give  him  courage 
to  speak.  That  impulse  had  come  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter, and  was  entirely  to  Johnnie's  credit. 

He  was  a  humble  man,  and  made  no  claim  to  other  than 
peasant  birth,  but  Eustatia  Dalton,  or,  at  any  rate,  Eustatia's 
father,  did.    Every  one  knew  that  the  Daltons  were  a  decent 

♦From  ** Longmans'  Magazine." 
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family,  though  how  Mike  Dal  ton  came  to  be  connected  with 
it  nobody  quite  understood.  The  girl's  Qiristian  name  was 
vaguely  admitted  as  a  proof  that  there  was  good  blood  some- 
where— it  was  accepted  as  a  traditional  name  on  the  Dalton 
side,  although  every  one  knew  that  Mike's  mother  and  grand- 
mother had  been  plain  Bridget  and  nothing  more.  However, 
there  the  fact  was — Dalton  was  Ryan's  social  superior,  and 
though  Johnnie  could  probably  have  maintained  an  equal 
claim  on  similar  looseness  of  evidence,  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  do  it.  He  was  simply  Johnnie  Ryan,  of  Garrycrea,  a 
hard-working,  fairly  well-to-do  small  farmer,  who  spent  less 
than  he  made. 

Now,  Dalton  was  also  a  farmer,  but  for  some  time  it  had 
been  apparent  that  he  spent  more  than  he  made.  Report  had 
become  more  and  more  definite  of  late,  until  at  last,  on  that 
very  morning,  Johnnie  had  heard  that  the  man's  only  freehold, 
a  little  house  and  farm  between  Garrycrea  and  Killeen,  would 
have  to  be  sold.  Ryan  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  Eustatia 
at  once,  not  because  her  father  was  likely  to  come  down  in  the 
world,  but  because,  in  his  simple-hearted  affection  for  her, 
he  wished  to  save  her  from  a  poverty  which  he  considered  she 
was  ill-fitted  to  endure. 

The  distance  between  Garrycrea  and  Killeen  is  some  six 
miles ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Ryan  stopped  to  look  at  the 
place  that  was  to  be  sold.  As  things  went  in  those  parts  it 
was  a  nice  little  farm,  the  land  fairly  well  under  control,  and 
the  house  tidy  and  compact.  It  had  a  small  flower  garden, 
too,  which  reminded  him  of  the  rose  Statia  had  given  him ;  he 
had  it  still,  carefully  preserved  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with 
a  glass  stopper,  which  stood  on  his  rickety  bachelor  dressing- 
table.    The  mere  thought  of  it  made  him  blush. 

As  he  turned  away  the  rain  came  down  with  a  hissing  rush, 
and  the  whole  valley  grew  as  blurred  and  indistinct  as  a  shaken 
reflection  in  a  pool.  Johnnie  trudged  on,  however,  too  hot  at 
heart  to  care  about  anything  the  storm  might  do  to  him.  He 
forgot  that  his  best  clothes  were  becoming  soaked,  his  best  hat 
degenerating  into  pulp,  his  best  boots  showing  gray  through 
vanishing  blacking.  Indeed,  no  kind  of  elemental  fury  would 
have  driven  him  homeward  with  that  great  idea  at  the  back  of 
his  head.  But  when  he  stood  at  Mike  Dalton's  door,  he  sud- 
denly realized  the  deplorable  condition  he  was  in,  and  the 
hand  raised  to  knock  dropped  to  his  side.    A  vision  of  Statia, 
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sitting,  neat  and  dry,  in  the  parlor,  sent  his  heart  into  his 
creaking  boots. 

He  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  "Ach,  now, 
go  an  !'*  under  his  breath,  he  lifted  his  hand  again.  The  echoes 
of  his  summons  seemed  endless;  the  noise  brought  the  per- 
spiration out  on  him. 

It  appeared  to  Johnnie  to  be  a  long  time  before  the  door 
was  opened,  but  he  had  not  courage  to  knock  again.  At  last 
Eustatia  herself  stood  before  him,  peering  out  into  the  rapidly 
deepening  twilight  with  a  ready  smile  hovering  about  her  lips. 

"Is  it  you,  Mister  Ryan."*'  she  cried.  *  Sure,  I  thought  'twas 
father." 

"Would  he  hammer  at  the  dure  the  like  av  that?"  Johnnie 
asked  in  his  innocence.    Statia  avoided  the  question. 

"Come  inside,  now,  at  wance.  It's  drowned  ye  are,  poor 
man."  Johnnie  entered  cautiously,  holding  the  ruined  hat  in 
both  hands.  He  was  almost  afraid  to  put  one  muddy  foot  be- 
fore the  other,  so  overwhelmed  was  he  with  the  sense  of  his 
desolate  condition. 

Statia  led  the  way  into  the  parlor  and  lit  a  lamp. 

**Sit  down.  Mister  Ryan,"  she  said. 

**If  ye'd  a  kitchen  chair,  now,"  said  Johnnie.  **Sure  Fd 
desthroy  the  iligance  av  these  grand  wans  wid  me  wet  things." 

*'An'  indade,"  cried  Statia,  "it's  yerself'U  be  desthroyed  if  ye 
sit  in  thim  dhrippin'  clothes.    What'll  I  do  at  all?" 

"Niver  mind  me,  Statia." 

"Ach,  but  I  do  mind  ye." 

She  considered  for  a  moment  with  puckered  brow,  while  the 
dull  drip  from  Johnnie's  coat  tails  made  him  bum  with  a  kind 
of  helpless  shame. 

**Ye  must  change,"  she  said.  "Father  may  be  an  hour  yet." 
He  let  the  assumption  that  he  had  come  to  see  her  father  pass 
unchallenged. 

**How'll  I  change,  an'  me  six  mile  from  Garrycrea?" 

"Sure  ye  can  put  an  some  av  father's  things." 

**Is  it  me  take  that  liberty  wid  Mike  Dalton  fixin's?" 

**An'  why  not,  Mister  Ryan?    Are  ye  too  proud?" 

"Proud,  bedad!" 

"Well,  thin,  why  not?" 

"See  here,  Statia.    Say  the  word  an'  I'll  do  it,  whatever  'tis." 

"Ye'll  change,  thin,"  she  said,  "an'  this  minit." 

Eustatia  left  him.     He    heard   her   footsteps   upstairs,  the 
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sound  of  opening  and  closing  drawers,  and  then  a  snatch  of 
song.  He  balanced  himself  carefully  on  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
and  dropped  his  face  into  his  hands.  For  one  glorious  mo- 
ment he  felt  himself  the  master  of  the  house,  Statia  his  wife — 
a  man  at  the  summit  of  happiness;  the  next,  he  was  in  the 
deeps,  for  surely  if  the  girl  knew  her  father's  difficulties  she 
could  not  be  singing  so  light-heartedly  in  the  face  (rf  them. 
Ryan  reflected  that  in  the  main  Mike  was  a  reserved  man,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  she  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  his  affairs. 

When  Johnnie  heard  her  coming  down  he  got  on  his  feet 
again  and  shivered;  the  wet  was  beginning  to  tell.  Statia 
stepped  into  the  room  and  beckoned  to  him  with  a  smile  and 
a  seductive  forefinger. 

"  Tis  all  ready,"  she  said.  "Ye'U  find  the  things  laid  out  an 
the  bed.  Upshtairs — ^the  first  dure  on  the  lift.  The  candle's 
lightin'." 

When  he  was  half-way  up  she  called  after  him : 

"Ye  might  bring  down  the  wet  things  wid  ye,  Mister  Ryan, 
an'  I'll  shpread  thim  afore  the  kitchen  fire  to  dhry." 

"I  will,  bedad,"  said  Johnnie;  "I  will." 

He  went  into  Dalton's  bedroom  and  closed  the  door  softly. 
There  the  dry  clothes  lay  upon  the  bed,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  Johnnie  could  make  up  his  mind  to  invest  himself  in  so 
much  splendor.  Eustatia  evidently  meant  to  put  no  limit  to 
her  hospitality,  for  she  had  selected  her  father's  state  garments 
for  the  convenience  of  her  unexpected  guest.  Both  Mike  Dal- 
ton's and  Eustatia's  taste  leaned  to  the  barbaric,  and  this  outfit 
of  the  old  man's  was  distinguished  for  unexpected  color.  The 
blue  coat  and  trousers  Johnnie  could  have  accepted  without  a 
pang,  but  the  waistcoat,  made  by  the  deft  fingers  of  Eustatia 
from  a  piece  of  old-fashioned  brocaded  silk,  reached  a  decora- 
tive height  that  left  him  gasping. 

'Taney  me  in  thim  things  I"  he  muttered,  holding  the  waist- 
coat at  arm's  length.  "Wisha!  'Tis  for  all  the  world  like  a 
faylde  av  poppies,  wid  bits  of  sky  in  betwane.  God  be  good 
to  me,  the  girl's  too  ginerous  intirelyl" 

But  the  chill  of  the  steaming  clothes  on  his  back  furnished 
a  conclusive  argument  for  change,  and  so,  slowly,  and  with 
many  qualms,  he  shed  his  familiar  wrappings,  and  put  on 
Mike's  magnificence,  even  to  a  linen  shirt  with  starched  cuffs 
and  the  amazing  waistcoat.    And  being  thus  newly  feathered. 
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like  a  bird  in  mating-time,  he  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass 
and  thought  of  Statia.  After  all,  he  considered,  it  would  give 
him  a  familiar  look  in  the  girl's  eyes,  which  might  be  desirable 
in  the  courtship  which  was  imminent.  It  must  be  confessed, 
too,  that  he  rather  admired  the  brilliant  reflection  on  which  he 
gazed,  and  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  he  picked  up  a  brush 
and  made  a  furtive  effort  at  smoothing  his  shabby  hair. 

Being  thus  equipped,  he  carried  the  candle  cautiously  down- 
stairs and  coughed  loudly  on  the  threshold  of  the  parlor. 

"Come  in,  Mister  Ryan !  Ah,  that's  betther,  sure !  Do  ye 
feel  aisy  now?" 

"I  feels  grand !"  said  Johnnie. 

"I  was  just  mixin'  somethin'  hot  for  ye.  There's  powerful 
danger  in  a  chill,  I'm  towld,  but  it's  aisy  kep'  aff  wid  a  warm 
dhrink." 

"It's  yerself's  the  kindest  sowl  alive,  Statia." 

"Ah,  now,  don't  be  talkin' !" 

"  'Tis  God's  thruth,"  said  Johnnie,  sipping  his  hot  toddy  re- 
flectively. He  felt  rather  stiff  and  uncomfortable,  but  the  un- 
usual dignity  he  experienced  made  up  for  that. 

"  'Tis  God's  thruth,"  he  repeated,  "an'  why  wouldn't  I 
spake  it?" 

Statia  dropped  her  head  and  gazed  at  the  fireplace,  decorated 
with  what  are  known  as  grate-shavings  and  silver  paper. 

"Ye've  a  wonderful  taste,  intirely,"  said  Johnnie. 

"Sure  I  bought  the  shavin's  at  Carmore." 

"Ay,  but  the  silver  paper !" 

"That,  too." 

"  'Tis  the  arrangement  I  mane.'*' 

"I  had  that  from  a  picter  on  the  bag  'twas  packed  in." 

"Well,  well,  ye're  a  wonder,"  said  Johnnie. 

The  rain  lashed  against  the  window  of  the  little  room,  and 
made  a  dreary  drumming  murmur  about  the  house.  Sudden 
gusts  of  wind  sang  through  the  chimneys,  rattled  the  doors, 
fingered  at  creaking  latches.  It  was  already  quite  dark — a 
night  of  tumult  and  threatening. 

"I  wish  father'd  come  back,"  said  Statia.  "  'Tis  a  bad  road 
from  Carmore." 

"He'll  come — time  enough.  Indade,  I  wouldn't  wish  'im 
back  yet,  Statia." 

"An'  why  not,  sure?  I  thought  ye  had  a  soft  heart,  Mister 
Ryan." 
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'*Sure,  an'  I  have,  girl.    Vm  as  tinder-hearted  as  yerself." 

"An*  you  a  man !"  she  said. 

*' Faith,  there's  niver  a  doubt  av  that.  'Twasn't  Mike  D.1I- 
ton  I  kem  to  see  at  all,  Statia." 

" YeUl  take  just  another  glass,  Mister  Ryan  ?  Fve  the  kittle 
biUn'  behind." 

**No  more,  no  more!"  he  cried.  "  Tis  a  clear  head  I'm 
needin',  and  the  first  dose  was  morshul  shtrong." 

Statia,  who  had  half  risen,  sat  down  again.  Leaning  slightly 
forward,  with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  right  knee,  the  out- 
line of  her  cheek  soft  and  rounded  in  the  lamplight,  she  pre- 
sented a  picture  to  which  a  less  impressionable  man  than 
Johnnie  Ryan  might  have  done  homage.  He  gazed  at  her  in 
a  kind  of  fearful  ecstasy,  wondering  how  he  had  dared  to  think 
of  her  as  Mrs.  Ryan.  He  reflected,  however,  that  the  name  of 
Eustatia  was  unchangeable,  a  distinction  of  which  even  mar- 
riage could  not  rob  her.  After  a  long  silence  Johnnie  spoke 
again. 

"  'Twas  you  I  kem  to  see,  Statia.  Ye  see,  Fm  a  lonely  man ; 
and  now  an*  agin  it  comes  an  me  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  aff 
and  pay  me  rispec's  to  Mike  Dalton's  daughter,  which,"  he 
added,  **ig  you." 

"An'  that's  thrue.  Mister  Ryan,"  laughed  Statia. 

"I  remimber  when  ye  were  a  wee  colleen  wid  the  wickedest 
eyes  in  the  counthry.' 
'Ah,  think  av  that !' 

'An'   'I    wouldn't    sav   but    thcv're   the    same    now,"   said 
Johnnie,  "if  so  be  as  ye'd  turn  thim  this  way.' 

Statia  laughed  again,  but  for  the  moment  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fireplace. 

"I'd  always  a  great  fancy  for  wicked  eyes,"  Johnnie  said. 

"Ye  needn't  have  walked  six  miles  in  the  rain  to  see  thim, 
annyway,"  said  Statia. 

"Bedad,  I'd  'ave  walked  twinty !" 
Te  say  that !" 

'An'  I  mane  it,  God  help  me !" 

"Ah,  well,"  Statia  said,  "ye  must  have  a  dale  av  time  an  yer 
hands." 

"Not  at  all.    I'm  that  busy  no  day's  long  enough." 

"I  can't  answer  ye  annyhow.  Mister  Ryan,  so  I'll  thry  no 


it 


more." 


"Sure,  I  didn't  ast  ye  a  question  yet !" 
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Statia  was  silent.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  niade  a 
stronger  appeal  to  Johnnie  than  Statia's  voice  it  was  her 
silence ;  but  it  was  an  appeal  that  also  imposed  silence  upon 
him.  His  hand  strayed  vacantly  up  and  down  the  seductive 
surface  of  the  waistcoat ;  he  cleared  his  voice,  hummed  a  bar 
or  two  of  the  song  which  Statia  had  been  singing  upstairs, 
and  then  relapsed. 

'Wouldn't  ye  finish  the  song,  Mister  Ryan?"  Statia  asked. 

**It's  you  should  finish.  I  was  just  runnin'  over  what  I 
heered  ye  sing  upshtairs." 

"Was  that  it?" 

**It  was.    Sing,  Statia." 

"Ah,  no." 

"Just  to  give  the  thing  a  good  end." 

"Ive  no  voice  at  all." 

"Ye've  a  bird's  voice." 

**Faith,  it's  a  crow's,  thin !" 

**No,  but  a  blackbird's.    Sing,  Statia." 

Thus  pressed,  Statia  did  more  than  she  was  asked,  and  sang 
the  whole  thing  through  from  the  beginning.  Johnnie  kept 
his  head  going  to  the  music  in  an  ecstasy,  and  when  she  ceased 
was  wrought  up  to  the  point  of  declaration. 

"That's  grand,"  he  said ;  "grand  I  I  niver  heerd  the  like  av 
it.    Statia,  did  ye  ever  think  av  marryin'?" 

"God  save  us.  Mister  Ryan!" 

''I've  had  it  an  me  mind  for  wakes." 

'To  think  av  that,  now !" 

**Ay,  an'  for  months,  an'  it's  you  I've  been  thinkin'  av." 

Statia  said  nothing,  but  a  glance  at  her  face  encouraged 
Johnnie  to  go  on. 

"I'm  'no  great  shakes  av  a  man,  Statia,  that's  a  fact.  Ye 
know  all  about  me,  of  if  ye  don't,  bedad,  I'll  tell  ye,  if  ye  spake 
the  word.  There's  betther  men'd  be  glad  av  Statia  Dalton,  an' 
maybe  she's  a  fancy  for  wan  of  thim,  but,  annyway,  there's  not 
a  boy  av  the  lot  that  loves  her  more." 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  Johnnie,  but  he  got  through  with 
it ;  he  even  dared  to  move  his  chair  close  to  Statia's,  and  to  lay 
a  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Johnnie  Ryan,"  she  said,  "ye're  a  good  man,  an'  I  belave 
there's  no  betther.  The  other  boys — ach,  who  wants  thim? 
It's  not  me  they're  afther,  but  father's  sup  av  money." 

"It's  you  I  want,"  said  Johnnie. 
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'An'  ye'U  have  me,  too/'  said  Statia,  with  perplexing  candor. 

'Ye  say  yes?"  cried  Johnnie. 

"I  do,"  she  said,  closing  her  hand  over  his. 

It  was  strange  how  suddenly  Johnnie's  shyness  vanished, 
and  how  he  understood  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  these  en- 
couraging circumstances.  It  was  some  minutes  before  either 
spoke  again. 

"What'll  Mike  Dalton  say?"  Johnnie  asked. 

"ril  manage  him,"  said  Statia,  whose  head  had  lain  for  a 
moment  on  the  flowered  v^aistcoat. 

"Ah,  well,  astor,  ye're  wan  av  God's  wonders !" 

**Ye  may  just  say  what  ye  like  now,  Johnnie." 

"Sure  I  will,  Statia." 

In  spite  of  brave  words,  however,  the  mention  of  Mike  Dal- 
ton's  name  suggested  serious  reflections  to  both.  Eustatia 
knew  him  for  a  stubborn  man,  as  impervious  to  argument  as 
steel  to  a  pin-prick.  Ryan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  perturbed 
by  the  matter  of  which  the  girl,  apparently,  knew  nothing.  It 
was  growing  late,  and  Johnnie  should  already  have  been  mak- 
ing his  return  journey,  but  he  lingered  on  to  keep  Statia 
company. 

"Where's  father  at  all?"  said  Statia. 

"Don't  throuble  yer  head,  child — he'll  be  here  soon 
enough." 

•'Our  Lady  save  us,  'tis  a  wild  night  1" 

"I've  knowed  worse,"  said  Johnnie,  encouragingly.  "Kiss 
me,  'mo  chroidhe.' " 

She  obeyed  him,  and  gazed  close  into  his  eyes. 

"Ach,  Johnnie!" 

"Statia,  astor !" 

A  sudden  cry  brought  them  both  to  their  feet.  The  cry  was 
followed  by  a  rush  of  wheels,  a  crash,  and  then  silence,  save 
for  the  shrilling  of  the  wind.  Johnnie  was  at  the  door  in  a  mo- 
ment, crushing  a  hat  down  on  his  head  as  he  ran. 

"Shtay  there !"  he  called  to  Statia. 

"Indade,  I'll  not,  thin!"  she  said,  and  followed  him  out  into 
the  night. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  what  had  occurred,  for  not 
ten  yards  from  the  door  they  came  upon  the  wreck  of  a  trap, 
one  splintered  shaft  still  clinging  to  it,  the  other  gone.  It  was 
evident  that  fear  or  careless  driving  had  sent  the  horse  from 
the  road  into  the  ditch,  where  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless, 
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probably,  as  Ryan  conjectured,  with  a  broken  back.    The  trap 
was  empty. 

**Run  in  for  a  lanthern,  Statia,"  said  Johnnie.  **ril  not  be 
far  away." 

This  time  she  did  as  she  was  bid,  running  with  the  swiftness 
of  fear,  while  Johnnie  moved  cautiously  up  the  streaming 
road.  He  had  the  eyes  of  a  cat,  and  could  see  very  well  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  lantern,  but  he  had  been  afraid  that  the  next 
discovery  might  be  one  best  made  alone.  He  prayed  devoutly, 
as  he  peered  to  left  and  right,  that  Dalton  might  be  drunk; 
Johnnie  knew  how  drunkenness  saved  men's  necks  in  an  acci- 
dent.   Presently  he  heard  a  voice  that  reassured  him. 

**Mother  av  God,  'tis  blind  dark.  Howld  up,  man!  howld 
up !    'Tis  dhrunk  ye  are,  more  shame  to  ye." 

Johnnie,  guided  by  the  voice,  soon  discovered  Mike  on  his 
knees  in  the  mud,  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  up.  He 
ran  an  inquiring  hand  over  the  man's  limbs,  and,  finding  no 
bones  broken,  hoisted  him  to  his  feet. 

'*YeVe  come  home  in  grand  shtyle  this  time,  annyway,"  he 
said,  with  some  scorn,  thinking  of  Statia. 

"Bruk,"  moaned  Mike,  "bruk !" 

"What's  bruk?"  asked  Johnnie.    "Spake  up,  man!" 

But  the  other,  leaning  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  made  no 
reply,  and  they  started  to  sway  toward  the  house  just  as  the 
glimmer  of  a  lantern  shone  upon  the  road.  Statia  approached 
rapidly  with  a  sleepy  farm  hand  in  her  wake. 

"He's  all  right,"  Johnnie  said,  reassuringly.  "The  market 
was  a  trifle  too  much  for  'im.  Lxjok  to  the  horse,  man — 
don't  be  shtandin'  there  like  a  shtuck  pig!" 

Dalton,  who  appeared  to  be  possessed  by  the  one  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  "bruk,"  made  a  sudden  dive  at  the  ruined 
trap,  which  nearly  upset  Johnnie,  and  dragged  a  roll  of  paper 
from  under  the  seat.  He  hugged  it  close  under  his  left  arm, 
refusing  to  let  Statia  carry  it,  which  made  the  girl  think  it  con- 
tained some  present  for  herself.  As  for  Johnnie,  he  con- 
jectured nothing;  he  was  too  full  of  Statia  and  the  vigilance 
necessary  to  keep  Dalton  on  his  plunging  feet. 

At  last  Mike  was  safely  steered  into  the  parlor  and  put  into 
the  best  armchair.  He  presented  a  figure  that  would  have 
been  ludicrous  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  dawning  sense  of  reason 
in  his  eyes  and  a  constant  effort  to  recover  his  usual  dignity. 
He  was  caked  with  mud,  hatless,  disheveled,  and  had  a  slight 
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cut  on  the  forehead,  which  mingled  blood  with  dirt  to  make 
an  ugly  trickle  down  his  cheek.  Eustatia  brought  warm 
water,  bathed  the  hurt,  bound  it  up  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
put  a  pillow  behind  Mike's  head.  Almost  instantly  he  fell 
asleep,  still  hugging  his  roll  of  paper. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Johnnie  to  leave  the  girl  in 
such  a  plight,  so  he  stayed  on  and  administered  such  comfort 
as  his  new  character  of  Statia's  lover  allowed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  pair  were  perfectly  happy ;  for,  once  Eustatia  was  as- 
sured that  drink  was  the  worst  of  the  trouble,  she  rose  to  her 
usual  contented  mood;  any  man  might  get  drunk  sometimes 
— perhaps  even  Johnnie,  though  she  doubted  that. 

Mike  moved  in  his  sleep  and  the  roll  fell  from  his  arms. 
Statia's  curiosity,  already  excited,  could  not  resist  the  call — 
she  was  on  her  knees  in  a  moment  and  had  the  papers  spread 
out  on  the  floor.  They  contained  nothing  for  her — they  were 
only  auction  placards  announcing  the  sale  of  Dalton's  free- 
hold farm.  Johnnie  saw,  and  understood  why  Statia  remained 
upon  her  knees  so  long. 

'*Come  here,  darlin',"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Johnnie!" 

"It's  nothin',  sure." 

"Did  ve  know  av  it?" 

"I  heerd  a  word." 

"Why  didn't  ye  tell  me,  thin?" 

"It  wasn't  for  me  to  spake.     Come  here,  child." 

"He  said  *bruk.'  " 

"Arrah,  that  was  talk.  Is  it  Mike  Dalton  bruk?  Am  I 
bruk,  bedad?    Will  ye  come  here,  Statia,  when  I  tell  ye?" 

She  rose  and  looked  at  him  very  sadly,  with  brimming  eyes. 

"An'  I  was  rale  fond  av  ye,  Johnnie !" 

"Mother  av  Moses!  what  does  the  girl  mane?" 

"I  mane  that  a  poor  girl's  not  for  you." 

"Did  I  say  a  word  about  what  ye  had?  If  ye'd  bin  in  rags 
and  beggin'  from  dure  to  dure  I'd  'ave  said  the  same." 

"Ay,  but  I'm  proud,"  said  Statia. 

"Thin  ye  should  be  too  proud  to  go  back  an  yer  word,  an' 
too  proud  to  think  the  man  as  loves  ye  no  betther  than  a 
schemin'  biagyard.  I've  enough  for  both,  so  come  here  an'  be 
done  wid  yer  nonsense." 

"I'll  think  av  it,"  said  Statia,  wavering. 

"I'll  not  give  ye  time  to  think." 
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At  this  point  Dalton  woke  up.  He  saw  the  placards  on  the 
floor,  and  for  the  first  time  reaHzed  that  his  own  best  clothes, 
animated  by  a  living  body,  occupied  a  place  in  the  room. 

**It  was  a  dhrame,'*  he  murmured,  smiling  vacantly.  "Sure 
there  I  am,  sittin'  quiet  in  me  own  house." 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  placards  again  and  his  brow 
puckered  in  bewilderment. 

"This  is  me,  sure,  not  you,"  said  Johnnie.  "I  kem  to  make 
a  call  an'  got  dhrowned,  and  Statia  gev  me  dhry  clothes,  God 
bless  her!" 

Mike  got  on  to  his  feet  and  pointed  to  the  floor. 

"Do  ye  se  thim?"  he  asked.    "I'm  bruk." 

"Go  an !"  said  Johnnie.  "Ye'll  buy  it  back  some  day.  Live 
quiet  an*  don't  be  so  free  wid  yer  money.  Tve  news  for  ye, 
too,  Mike  Dalton.  Eustatia,"  he  pronounced  each  syllable 
very  carefully,  "is  goin'  to  marry  me — av  coorse,  wid  her 
father's  consent." 

She  was  about  to  speak,  but  Johnnie  slipped  his  hand  over 
her  lips. 

"What  do  ye  say,  Mike?" 

"  Tis  well  for  her,"  said  Dalton.    "I'm  bruk." 

Eustatia's  arm  crept  round  Johnnie's  shoulder  and  her  warm 
fingers  touched  his  neck. 

"Is  anny  av  thim  placards  posted?"  Johnnie  asked,  gaining 
inspiration  as  he  went  on. 

"They'll  be  up  to-morrer." 

"How  much  do  ye  want  to  save  the  place?" 

"Two  hundred  pound." 

It  was  a  large  sum  to  Jo'hnnie,  but  he  only  blinked  and 
plunged  ahead. 

"Thin  the  placards  won't  go  up.  I'll  lend  ye  the  two  hun- 
derd,  an'  sure  that's  a  small  price  to  pay  for  marryin'  into  a 
good  family!" 

"Johnnie  Ryan,  do  ye  mane  it?"  cried  Dalton,  sobered  for 
the  moment. 

"I  do,  God  help  me!" 

Mike  dropped  back  into  his  chair  and  covered  his  face. 
Statia,  all  reserve  abandoned,  threw  her  arms  about  Johnnie's 
neck  and  wept  upon  the  silk  waistcoat.  It  was  the  finest  mo- 
ment of  Johnnie's  life. 

"Bedad,"  he  said.  "I'll  get  a  shute  av  clothes  like  this,  an' 
some  day  I'll  learn  to  be  a  gintleman !" 


PHALYA    MANI* 
A  SANSCRIT  TALE 
By  Lecohte  de  Lisle 


MAYA !  what  art  thou  but  the  flood  of 
changing  illusions?  From  the  heart  of 
man  thou  makest  to  spring  unceas- 
ingly joy,  sorrow,  love  and  hate,  light 
and  darkness,  the  substance  and  the 
vision  of  moving  things.  And  the  heart 
if  man,  O  Maya,  what  is  it  but  thyself 
—who  art  nothing? 
It  was  in  the  days  of  Aryaman,  the  Pandavaide,  who  reigned 
over  the  mountains,  the  forests,  the  valleys,  the  lakes,  the 
rivers,  and  the  cities  of  Madhyadeca.  And  Madhyadeca 
flourishes  upon  the  back  of  the  primitive  tortoise,  and  the 
seven  wild,  neighing,  gold-colored  stallions  with  flying  manes, 
rearing  in  the  gorgeous  dust  of  clouds,  illuminate  the  sacred 
earth,  ancient  mother  of  animals  and  plants,  generous  cradle 
of  the  Bharatas,  nourishers  of  men. 

Aryaman  was  an  old  Rajah  of  lofty  virtue.  He  performed 
the  sacred  rites  with  exactness.  His  ever-open  eyes,  bare  of 
lashes  or  brows,  shed  an  unchanging  look  which  subdued  in 
the  hearts  of  the  wise  the  passing  trouble  of  desires  and  re- 
grets ;  but  the  perverse,  knowing  the  inflexibility  of  his  jus- 
tice, contemplated  him  with  awe  when  he  judged  the  peoples, 
sitting  with  crossed  legs,  on  the  skin  of  an  antelope,  like 
Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  things. 

Yet  the  Pandavaide  had  not  attained  the  supreme  state  of 

perfection.    The  Devas  yet  denied  him  the  marvelous  sanctity 

of  the  Richi  Vicvamitra,  whose  heart  was  like  a  block  of  stone, 

•Translated  by  M.  B.  Stewart,  from  the  French,  [or  Short  Stories. 
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and  who  allowed  himself  to  be  devoured  alive  by  vermin.  Al- 
though this  incomparable  virtue  was  the  constant  object  of  his 
aspiration,  he  sometimes  suffered  grievous  failings.  Aryaman 
was  disquieted  in  his  evil  hours  by  the  changing  world  of  ap- 
pearances. A  mysterious  link  bound  him  to  the  troubling 
illusion  of  human  affections.  He  loved  his  only  daughter, 
Phalya  Mani,  who  was  thus  called  because  she  was  the  flower 
of  Madhyadeca. 

Now,  the  venerable  Rajah  went  alone  one  evening  in  the 
ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age  to  the  bank  of  the  River  Deva- 
vithi,  there  to  perform  his  accustomed  ablutions.  Elephants 
slept  beneath  the  bamboos;  striped  princes  of  the  jungle 
mewed  here  and  there  in  the  darkness,  and  light  gazelles 
touched  with  a  bound  the  pointed  tops  of  the  nopals.  Arya- 
man stripped  himself  entirely  naked.  His  body  was  very,  lean, 
and  seamed  with  bleeding  scars  from  his  macerations,  as  be- 
fitted the  flesh  of  a  holy  man.  Then  he  untwined  the  knot  of 
his  long,  white  hair,  which  spread,  thick  as  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  over  his  back  and  loins.  This  done,  he  plucked  a  fig- 
leaf,  and  with  it  rubbed  his  teeth  and  said : 

"Sacred  water,  ruler  of  the  forests,  queen  of  plants,  give  me 
virtue  and  intelligence." 

He  entered  the  river,  reciting  the  Gayatri : 

"Divine  water,  give  me  the  glorious  sight  of  the  supreme 
God  unto  whom  all  things  return.  Pure  water,  let  me  partake 
of  thy  essence." 

He  drank  a  mouthful  of  water,  praying  low  : 

"King  of  sacrifice,  thy  heart  is  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
ocean  of  delight,  may  I  be  absorbed  in  it  forever !" 

He  returned  to  the  bank,  and  the  image  of  his  daughter 
Phalya  Mani  passed  into  his  heart,  and  he  forgot  to  throw  his 
hands  eight  times,  filled  with  water,  toward  the  eight  corners 
of  the  world.  At  this  moment,  a  small,  thin  voice  came  out 
of  the  River  Devavithi.  The  sound  was  exceedingly  faint, 
and  as  if  far  away,  and  so  clear  that  it  seemed  very  near.  And 
the  voice  said  this : 

"O  Rajah  Aryaman,  who  shieldest  the  oppressed,  take  me 
from  this  river  where  ravening  monsters  would  devour  me." 

The  Pandavaide  answered : 

"By  the  sanctity  of  the  Vedas,  I  will.    Where  art  thou?" 

"Stoop  down,"  said  the  Voice,  "and  fill  the  hollow  of  thy 
hand  with  water." 
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Aryaman  did  this,  and  saw  a  small  fish,  red  and  black,  all 
glittering  in  the  water  which  covered  it.  And  he  carried  it 
with  great  solicitude  to  his  royal  dwelling,  and  he  placed  it  in 
a  half-filled  cup ;  but  on  the  next  day  the  little  fish  had  grown 
so  much  that  the  cup  could  not  contain  it. 

Aryaman  put  it  successively  in  a  cistern,  a  pond,  and  a  lake. 
The  cistern  was  exhausted,  the  pond  overflowed,  the  lake  broke 
its  banks  and  escaped  into  the  sea  with  the  monstrous  fish, 
which  furiously  shook  its  fins  and  tail. 

Hardly  had  it  plunged  into  the  salt  foam  than  a  terrible 
sound  burst  forth  on  the  great  waters,  and  the  demon  Maha- 
maraka  spread  his  ten  red  and  black  wings  and  rose  spirally 
in  the  air. 

Ot  old,  in  truth,  while  Brahma  slept  on  the  eternal  lotos, 
this  subtle  demon  had  striven  to  steal  the  Vedas  which  flowed 
from  the  divine  lips.  And  he  suffered  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  years  in  the  Devavithi  the  punishment  which  the 
compassion  of  Aryaman  had  shortened.  Aryaman,  seeing 
this,  was  filled  with  terror  and  devoted  himself  to  great  aus- 
terities. He  remained  standing  for  two  whole  moons,  with  the 
ball  of  his  right  foot  placed  upon  his  left  thigh,  and  both  hands 
like  a  fan  against  his  ears,  which  is  a  marvelous  mark  of  piety. 
But,  because  he  had  forgotten,  while  thinking  of  his  daugh- 
ter Phalya  Mani,  to  sprinkle  the  eight  corners  of  the  world, 
the  fiery  eye  of  Surya  withered  the  rice  fields,  and  100,000 
Sudras  died  of  hunger,  and  the  old  Rajah  knew  that  it  was  to 
expiate  the  fault  which  he  had  committed. 

How  fair  in  the  morning  are  the  valleys  of  Madliyadeca! 
Arguni,  Cyama,  Dhavali  and  Rohini,  the  golden-hued  heifers, 
breathing  through  their  delicate  pink  nostrils  the  blue  clouds 
which  undulate  on  the  summit  of  Suryagiri  where  fly  and  sport 
the  blessed  genii,  friends  of  men,  while  the  icy  peaks  and  black 
gorges  of  Himavat  are  haunted  by  the  Marakas  demons,  de- 
vourers  of  flesh  and  drinkers  of  blood. 

How  sweet  is  the  perfume  of  the  valleys  when  evening  pur- 
ples the  earth.  All  the  flowers  which  bow  beneath  the  burn- 
ing light  exhale  their  souls  in  the  cool  air.  The  fragrant  vapor 
rises  to  the  resplendent  summits  of  the  sacred  mountain, 
whose  vast  base  rests  in  the  waters  of  Devavithi,  where  the 
starry  coated  panthers  drink  under  the  green  parasols  of  the 
palms. 

A  shower  of  scarlet  wings  descends,  whirls  and  glides  into 
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the  dark  foliage,  and  the  turtle  doves  of  the  wood,  swelling 
their  azure  and  emerald  throats,  unite  their  amorous  cooings 
with  the  thousand  rising  murmurs  of  the  night. 

The  beloved  daughter  of  Aryaman,  the  virgin  Phalya  Mani, 
loved  to  play,  morning  and  evening,  in  her  natal  valley,  with 
her  young  companions  and  the  free  gazelles  which  she  fed 
from  her  hand,  and  which  drank  from  her  delicate  palms. 
And  Phalya  Mani  was  very  fair. 

She  was  clothed  with  a  silken  robe  of  white,  embroidered 
with  the  pink  flowers  of  the  lotos.  A  fillet  covered  with 
Lanka  pearls  bound  her  glossy  tresses.  Her  sandals  were  of 
nopal  fabric,  dyed  with  cochineal.  Her  long,  narrow  eyes 
sparkled  through  the  luminous  shadow  of  her  brows;  her 
beautiful  nose  was  pointed  like  the  arrow  of  desire ;  her  lips 
shone  like  the  petals  of  the  acoka,  and  their  smile  was  like  the 
first  light  of  the  morning  upon  the  pure  snow  of  Suryagiri. 
Her  knees  were  like  two  balls  of  polished  ivory.  Slender 
golden  bracelets  ornamented  with  small  bells  of  silver  clasped 
her  round  and  delicate  ankles,  and  under  the  triple  necklace  of 
rubies  her  young  bosom  breathed  more  softly  than  the  dove 
in  the  thick  figtrees.  Phalya  Mani  was  the  pearl  of  Madhya- 
deca,  the  pearl  of  the  world. 

Wherefore,  Vyaghra,  the  nephew  of  Aryaman,  the  Panda- 
vaide,  brave,  strong  and  agile,  and  like  the  striped  tiger  of 
the  gorges  of  Himavat,  loved  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
brother.  But  he  was  not  pious,  nor  pacific,  and  the  venerable 
Rajah  had  sent  him  forth  from  his  presence,  and  Vyaghra  had 
gone,  carrying  with  him  the  heart  of  Phalya  Mani. 

And  now  she  wandered  thoughtful  with  her  companions 
and  her  gazelles.  The  day  declined;  a  long  line  of  gold 
stretched  across  the  horizon  of  the  western  sea.  It  was  a  vear 
since  Vyaghra  had  gone  from  Madhyadeca.  At  the  memory 
of  the  young  warrior,  tears  silvered  the  lashes  of  Phalya  Mani, 
and  her  companions  wiped  them  away  with  their  lips;  but 
Phalya  Mani  wept  still. 

One  of  the  maidens,  to  soothe  the  grief  of  the  royal  virgin, 
spake  thus: 

**Vyaghra  is  full  of  courage,  and  his  strength  is  mighty. 
When  his  bamboo  lance  vibrates  in  battle  men  turn  pale  and 
bow  their  heads." 

Another  said : 

**Vyaghra  is  beautiful  as  a  Deva.    The  fire  of  his  eyes  burns 
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sweetly  the  hearts  of  virgins,  and  they  blush  like  the  snow  at 
the  awakening  of  the  morning." 

A  third  still  said : 

"Vyaghra  is  fleet  and  his  limbs  never  weary.  When  he  pur- 
sues the  gazelle  and  the  antelope  in  the  forests,  his  foot  crowds 
their  steps  and  his  breath  warms  their  flanks." 

Then  Phalya,  weeping,  called : 

"Vyaghra!    Vyaghra!" 

So  that  the  demon  Mahamaraka  heard.  And  leaning  from 
the  top  of  Himavat  he  saw  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  Phalya 
Mani  and  her  companions  weeping.  And  as  soon  as  he  beheld 
them  the  thought  entered  into  his  heart  to  cause  the  Rajah 
Aryaman  a  great  sorrow  by  carrying  away  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter. But  she  must  follow  him  willingly,  for  the  Devas  permit 
to  evil  genii  craft  and  falsehood,  but  not  violence.  Therefore 
he  spread  his  ten  wings  in  the  wind  and  descended,  making 
gjeat  circles  in  the  air. 

While  Phalya  Mani  encountered  so  great  a  danger  what  did 
the  holy  Rajah  and  the  young  warrior? 

The  venerable  Aryaman,  emaciated  by  fasting,  immovable 
on  one  foot,  saw,  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  the  divine  Vishnu  lying 
within  the  coils  of  the  sacred  serpent  and  floating  on  a  sea  of 
milk.  And  the  stem  of  the  mystic  lotos  grew  out  of  the 
eternal  navel,  and  the  three  faces  of  Brahma  grew  radiant  in 
the  open  flower.  And  the  young  warrior  hunted  with  arrows 
the  black  men  of  the  Deccan,  far  from  Madhyadeca. 

And  the  demon  Mahamaraka  continually  descended  spirally, 
reflecting  how  he  might  not  frighten  Phalya  Mani,  for  being 
powerless  to  change  his  form  at  will,  he  was  horrible  to  see, 
monstrous  and  hoary  as  a  tall  and  massive  pagoda.  His  head 
bristled  with  red  hair,  his  limbs  resembled  gnarled  tree  trunks, 
and  his  ten  batlike  wings  grated  like  rusty  hinges. 

Phalya  Mani  and  her  companions  soon  heard  the  sound  of 
the  wings  of  Mahamaraka  above  their  heads,  and  raising  their 
eyes,  they  saw  him,  and  their  fear  was  great.  All  uttered  a 
simultaneous  cry,  and  would  have  fled,  but,  softening  his  voice, 
the  demon  said  to  them : 

"Vyaghra,  the  young  warrior,  sendeth  me  to  the  Pearl  of 
the  World." 

She  stopped  and  said : 

"O  genie,  is  it  true?" 

"It  is  true.     The  young  Rajah  prayeth  that  the  pearl  of 
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Madhyadeca  will  come  to  him  and  return  his  heart,  which  she 
has  kept,  else  will  he  die  of  grief,  for  the  most  holy  Aryaman 
has  banished  him  from  the  sacred  earth  of  the  Pandavas.  The 
royal  youth  is  in  my  dwelling  on  the  top  of  Himavat.  If  he 
be  dear  to  the  Pearl  of  the  World,  she  will  put  her  trust  in  me, 
and  I  will  take  her  to  her  beloved." 

"I  will!    Take  me,  O  genie!" 

Love  flies  like  the  arrow  violently  impelled  by  the  stretched 
cord.  Love  has  but  one  eye,  sees  but  one  thing,  and  that  which 
it  sees  fills  the  world. 

So  despite  the  prayers  of  her  companions  and  the  murmurs 
of  her  gazelles,  Phalya  Mani  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  demon  Mahamaraka,  who  whirled  through  the  evening 
mist  and  vanished. 

And  the  holy  Rajah,  at  the  moment  when  his  daughter  was 
taken  from  him,  was  reciting  the  Gayatri,  and  wet  his  two  ears 
in  honor  of  Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  the  universe,  for  piety 
wraps  the  mind  and  heart  in  the  mystery  of  that  which  is  one 
and  alone.  Piety  immerses  the  righteous  in  the  primal  essence. 
Their  eyes  are  closed  to  the  world  of  changing  and  transitory 
shadows ;  their  ears  are  deaf  to  earthly  sounds.  What  should 
the  righteous  see?  What  should  they  hear?  Is  not  the  mys- 
tery of  that  which  is  one  and  alone  dark  and  silent?  Such  is 
the  sacred  doctrine.    It  is  consoling. 

Meanwhile,  Phalya  Mani,  on  the  wing  of  the  demon  Maha- 
maraka, ascended  into  the  thickening  shadows  of  night.  And 
they  reached  the  heights  where  fall  the  eternal  snows.  And 
there  the  demon  hollowed  a  cavern  in  the  ice.  In  it  he  placed 
the  royal  virgin,  and,  breathing  around  her  a  warm  breath 
so  that  she  might  not  die,  he  said  to  her : 

"Phalya  Mani,  daughter  of  Aryaman,  flower  of  Madhya- 
deca, Pearl  of  the  World,  never  again  shalt  thou  see  either  the 
light  of  Surya,  or  thy  father,  or  thy  lover." 

The  virgin  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  fainted.  The  demon  re- 
stored her  and  said : 

"Thou  shalt  be  the  bride  of  the  genie  Mahamaraka,  who 
reigns  over  the  snows  of  Himavat." 

And  leaving  her  to  lament  in  the  depths  of  the  cavern  he 
darted  through  the  black  sky,  across  the  snow  falling  thick 
upon  the  solitary  mountain  peaks,  seeking  to  discover  traces 
of  the  young  Rajah,  that  he  might  lead  him  into  a  snare  and 
cause  him  to  perish.     And,  hovering  like  the  rok  over  the 
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frozen  seas,  he  looked  over  all  the  earth,  from  Nepal  to 
Launka,  and  his  eyes  were  like  two  red  moons ;  but  he  saw  not 
the  young  warrior,  thanks  to  the  Devas,  for  he  had  thouglit  in 
his  heart : 

**I  will  see  once  more  the  flower  of  Madhyadeca  before 
I  die." 

And  he  had  quitted  the  plains  of  the  Deccan,  and  was  wan- 
dering in  the  gorges  of  Himavat  where  the  tigers  mew ;  but  the 
demon  Mahamaraka  saw  him  not. 

Surya  had  thrice  sunk  in  the  great  water,  and  the  young 
warrior  had  journeyed  three  days  over  the  mountain,  when  he 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  abyss.  The  gulf  extended  from 
right  to  left  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  there  was  no  path 
by  which  to  descend.  While  the  Rajah  hesitated,  with  the 
thought  of  turning  back,  a  supplicating  voice  cried  from  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss : 

*'Vyaghra!   Vyaghra!" 

He  leaned  over  and  saw  a  beautiful  genie.  Jama,  friend  of 
men,  bound  by  knotted  lianas  to  a  rock. 

**0  genie,  friend  of  men,  why  art  thou  thus  bound?  What 
wouldst  thou?" 

The  genie  Jama  answered : 

"The  cruel  Marakas,  who  inhabit  the  heights  of  Himavat, 
have  bound  me,  thanks  to  sleep  which  overcame  me.  If  I  had 
wakened  this  could  not  have  befallen  me,  for  my  strength  is 
greater  far  than  theirs ;  but  it  is  said  that  a  Jama,  bound  dur- 
ing sleep  by  the  Marakas,  can  neither  break  his  bonds  nor 
punish  his  enemies  save  by  the  aid  of  a  brave  and  generous 
m.an.  This  is  just.  When  we  sleep  we  cannot  watch  over 
men  whom  we  love." 

Vyaghra  once  more  attempted  to  go  down  into  the  abyss 
where  the  genie  was  bound,  but  the  walls  were  straight,  and 
not  even  a  liana  hung  from  them.  Seeing  this,  he  dashed 
boldly  into  the  gulf.  Straightway  the  beautiful  genie,  casting 
off  his  feigned  bonds,  flew  to  \'yaghra  and  bore  him  to  the 
other  side,  where  he  laid  him  on  the  moss.  And  then  he  said 
to  him : 

"They  speak  true  who  say  that  thy  heart  is  strong  and  pure 
as  the  diamond.  My  name  is  Atouli  Jama.  Return  thou  to 
the  holy  Rajah  Aryaman,  and  if  soon  thou  hast  need  of  my 
aid  call  my  name  three  times.     Go!" 

And  the  young  warrior,  pursuing  his  way,  entered,  after 
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journeying  ten  days,  the  royal  abode  of  Aryaman  to 
implore  pardon  of  the  brother  of  his  father  and  to  see  again 
the  flower  of  Madhyadeca.  But  the  Pandavaide  did  not  pray 
that  day,  and  his  spirit  was  not  absorbed  in  inner  contempla- 
tion, and  he  wept  his  vanished  daughter.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
his  brother's  son  his  eyes  blazed  fire,  and  he  cried  with  clenched 
hand: 

** Child  of  the  ten  accursed  sins!  Race  of  Divi,  blasted  by 
Siva !  Why  earnest  thou  not  into  the  world  in  the  days  when 
the  fierce  Dithi  proscribed  all  new-born  males!  O  destroyer 
of  my  happiness,  comest  thou  to  mock  my  grief?  Where  hast 
thou  hid  Phalya  Mani,  Pearl  of  the  World?*' 

Vyaghra  stood  dumb,  knowing  not  of  the  carrying  away  of 
the  Flower  of  Madhyadeca.  And  the  companions  of  the  royal 
virgin  recounted  that  a  genie  of  Himavat  had  carried  her 
away,  feigning  to  be  a  friend  of  the  young  warrior.  And 
Vyaghra  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and  his  face  became  white  as 
that  of  the  dead.  His  mustache  bristled,  his  eyes  grew  red  as 
burning  coals,  his  red  lip  was  drawn  like  that  of  a  wounded 
tiger,  and  he  ground  his  glittering  teeth.  Then,  bounding  out 
from  the  palace,  he  ran  to  the  snow-capped  Himavat.  All  one 
day  and  night  he  rushed  thus  through  the  woods,  the  rivers 
and  the  jungles,  swimming  the  rivers  and  climbing  the  rocks. 
At  length  his  breath  failed  and  he  remembered  Atouli  Jama, 
and  called  his  name  three  times. 

Instantly  the  beautiful  genie,  friend  of  men,  appeared  in  the 
sky,  descended  to  the  young  warrior,  and  said : 

"I  am  come !" 

"Atouli  Jama,  a  demon  of  Himavat — accursed  may  he  be — 
hath  taken  away  Phalya  Mani,  Pearl  of  the  World.  What  is 
his  name?    Where  is  he?" 

**It  is  the  demon  Mahamaraka,  who  flies  yonder  above  the 
eternal  snows.  He  holds  the  beautiful  maiden  captive  in  his 
cave  of  ice.*' 

**Bear  me  on  thy  wings,  fair  genie!  Carry  me  to  the  haunt 
of  the  ravisher,  that  I  may  punish  him  and  deliver  the  Flower 
of  Madhyadeca." 

"Oh,  youth!  thou  canst  not  strive  with  a  genit.  The  very 
breath  of  the  Maraka  would  slay  thee.  Come !  I  will  punish 
the  accursed  one." 

And  the  Jama  took  the  young  warrior  on  his  wings  and 
bore  him  through  the  clouds. 
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Meanwhile,  Phalya  Mani  lamented  in  the  depths  of  her  icy 
prison.  It  was  transparent  from  within,  but  from  without  it 
was  opaque,  so  that  the  royal  virgin  saw,  evening  and  morn- 
ing, the  vast  body  of  Brahma  of  the  thousand  forms  and  colors 
— the  mountains,  the  valleys  and  the  wide  ocean  lay  bright 
around  her — but  none  might  see  her,  and  the  paths  of  life  were 
closed  before  her  steps. 

Phalya  Mani  was  like  the  white  paroquet  taken  in  a  net. 
Her  beautiful  tears  ran  down  her  pale  cheeks  and  bathed  her 
young  bosom.  Her  moans  died  away,  stifled  by  the  walls  of 
the  cavern.  The  Flower  of  Madhyadeca  faded,  deprived  of 
the  glances  of  her  forefather  Surya  with  the  seven  golden- 
hued  stallions.  The  Pearl  of  the  World  lay  buried  beneath  the 
snows  of  Himavat.  The  betrothed  of  the  young  Pandavaide 
was  the  prey  of  the  Maraka  with  the  ten  red  and  black  wings. 

The  virgins  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  sacred  lotos  are 
feeble  as  the  pink  belled  liana  of  the  ravines,  but  their  heart  is 
faithful.  They  are  timid  as  the  dark-eyed  gazelle  of  the  forest, 
but  they  never  withdraw  the  love  they  have  given.  And  the 
demon  of  Himavat  rejoiced  that  Phalya  Mani  shed  tears,  and 
that  the  venerable  Aryaman  forgot  to  repeat  the  Gayatri  think- 
ing of  his  daughter,  and  that  the  young  Rajah  could  not  see 
his  beloved.  And  he  thought  that  neither  the  genii  of  Surya- 
giri,  nor  the  Devas  themselves  could  discover  the  Pearl  of  the 
World.  The  malice  of  the  Marakas  is  great,  but  their  intelli- 
gence is  very  small. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  day,  while  the  demon,  sit- 
ting in  his  lair,  watched  Phalya  Mani  weep,  and  rejoiced  in 
her  laments,  a  dazzling  light  enveloped  the  snowy  summit  of 
Himavat,  and  he  saw  the  beautiful  genie  Atouli  Jama  coming, 
•cleaving  the  thick  clouds  in  his  splendid  flig'ht,  and  bearing 
Vyaghra  on  one  of  his  wings.  A  whirlwind  drew  out  from 
the  rock  and  shattered  the  walls  of  the  cavern  which  were 
strewn  about  like  diamond  dust,  and  Mahamaraka,  his  red  hair 
bristling,  uttered  a  savage  cry  which  rolled  with  thundering 
echoes  through  the  gorges  of  Himavat. 

And  the  beautiful  genie,  friend  of  men,  spake  to  him : 

"Mahamaraka,  who  dwellest  in  eternal  snows,  in  hatred  of 
the  Devas  and  the  just,  thou  hast  stolen  the  virgin  Phalya 
Mani,  the  Flower  of  Madhyadeca,  the  beloved  daughter  of  the 
holy  Rajah  Aryaman,  who  delivered  thee  from  the  waters  of 
the  River  Devavithi.    Return  the  Pearl  of  the  World  unto  her 
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father  and  her  betrothed,  else  will  I  break  thy  wings  and  will 
bury  thee  for  a  thousand  years  a  thousand  feet  beneath  the 
snow." 

The  Maraka,  grinding  his  teeth,  made  answer : 

"Atouli  Jama,  vile  slave,  I  will  never  return  the  Pearl  of  the 
World,  and  I  laugh  at  thee  and  defy  thee." 

"Prepare  thou,  then,  for  the  combat,  accursed  one,  for  the 
hour  of  thy  punishment  is  come.  Phalya  Mani  and  Vyaghra 
shall  watch  the  battle  of  the  genii,  and  shall  be  the  prize  of 
victory." 

"Come,  then,"  said  the  demon.  "I  will  pluck  out  thy 
plumes,  I  will  break  thy  limbs,  and  thou  shalt  crawl  henceforth 
in  the  mire  and  the  grass,  and  the  Flower  of  Madhyadeca  shall 
fade,  and  I  will  wring  the  neck  of  Vyaghra,  the  young 
Pandavaide." 

And  the  two  genii  took  their  flight  for  the  combat. 

Atouli  Jama,  the  beautiful  genie,  flew  as  far  as  the  blue 
peaks  of  Suryagiri,  but  the  demon  remained  above  Himavat. 
Then  they  flew  against  each  other.  Clouds  full  of  lightnings 
gathered  behind  them ;  the  wind  whistled  and  moaned,  sweep- 
ing the  ancient  masses  of  snow  over  the  mountains,  and  bend- 
ing the  takamakas  and  figtrees  like  blades  of  grass.  There 
was  a  crash  more  terrible  than  the  thunder  of  Indra,  and  the 
demon  outspread  himself  in  the  sky  with  a  broken  wing.  And 
eight  times  again  he  was  driven  back  furious  and  bleeding. 
Then,  powerless  to  struggle  longer,  he  fell  through  space 
above  the  young  lovers,  who  applauded  the  victory  of  the 
beautiful  genie,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  remaining  wing,  he 
hurled  them  into  the  abysses  of  Himavat. 

Atouli  Jama  descended  upon  him  like  lightning. 

The  snows  opened  and  the  demon  was  engulfed  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  Then  the  victorious  spirit  flew  to  seek  Phalya 
Mani  and  the  young  Rajah.  They  were  still  falling  in  the 
chasm,  with  arms  intertwined,  when  he  reached  them  and  bore 
them  to  the  royal  abode  of  Aryaman ;  but  the  Maraka  had  slain 
them  both  with  a  blow  of  his  wing.  And,  pale  and  smiling, 
Phalya  Mani  slept,  with  head  bowed  upon  the  silent  breast  of 
her  beloved,  who  gazed  on  her  fixedly  with  his  great  dead 
eyes. 

And  when  the  venerable  Rajah  saw  his  daughter,  forever 
lifeless,  he  said : 

"What  should  befall?    The  Flower  of  Madhyadeca  is  faded, 
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the  Pearl  of  the  World  is  fallen  into  the  divine  ocean.  My  hun- 
dred years  are  as  leaves  in  the  wind.  They  will  nevermore  re- 
turn. The  infinite  universe  is  wholly  drowned  in  the  first 
tear  of  the  last  of  the  Pandavaides." 

And  breathing  a  long  sig'h,  he  returned  to  the  latent  energy 
of  the  gods. 

O  Maya,  the  old  silence  absorbs  in  an  eternal  moment  van- 
ished ages,  present  moments  and  future  hours.  Exhaustless 
life  is  formed  of  the  unending  whirl  of  our  illusions. 


THE  FREEDOM  OFFRAULEIN  CHARLOTTE* 


By  Schuyler  Shelton 


RAULEIN  CHARLOTTE  sat  in  her  cheerful  salon 
staring  dully  at  the  tall,  white  porcelain  stove  in 
the  comer.    It  was  nearly  a  week  since  her  father, 
the,  Herr  Professor  Wilhelm  von  Mohren,  the  dis- 
giiished  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  had  been  laid  at  rest  in 
the  quiet   Friedhof  on  the   Gaisberg.    How  unbe- 
lievably unreal  life  had  seemed  since  that  strange 
moment  when  the   Rector  of  the   University  had 
called  to  prepare  her  for  the  news  of  her  father's  death.    He 
told  her  that  the  Herr  Professor  had  died  suddenly  from  heart 
failure  in  his  lecture-room  while  he  was  delivering  one  of  the 
't    most   brilliant   discourses   he   had   ever   written;   that   some 
friends  were  bringing  him  back  to  her;  that  the  University 
had  sustained  a  loss  it  could  never  repair,  and  that  ofificially 
and  personally  he  wished  to  offer  her  the  deepest  sympathy 
in  her  great  affliction.    She  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  it 
at  first.     It  was  barely  half  an  hour  since  he  had  kissed  lier, 
absent-mindedly  as  was  his  wont,  and  said,  "Aufwiedcrsehen, 
mein  Kind,"  with  the  inattention  of  a  man  whose  mind  was 
wholly  absorbed  by  his  specialty.    She  recalled  him  vividly  as 
the  Rector  was  speaking,  detail  by  detail,  as  she  had  known 
him  so  many  changeless  years — the  tall,  thin  figure  with  the 
scholar's  stoop  in  the  broad,  shoulders,  the  delicate,  thoughtful 
face,  with  spectacled  blue  eyes  looking  out  dreamily  at  the 
world,  and  the  thick,  silky  white  hair  brushed  straight  back 
from  the  broad,  deep-lined  forehead. 

The  thing  which  they  were  bringing  back  to  her  from  his 
silent  lecture-room  would  not  be  he,  not  the  kindly  inatten- 
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tivc  personality  who  had  systematically  ignored  her  even  while 
he  unconsciously  leaned  upon  her,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had 
meant  her  world,  and  whom  she  had  loved  unreservedly  with 
all  the  rich  affection  of  her  heart. 

The  sombre  excitement  of  the  funeral,  and  the  consequent 
settlement  of  the  late  Professor's  affairs  had  passed,  and  his 
sole  surviving  relative  found  herself  for  the  first  time  since  his 
death  at  leisure  to  consider  her  altered  circumstances. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  to  forget  his  continual,  uninten- 
tional neglect  of  her  except  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  his  domestic  economy.  She  had  always  real- 
ized humbly  that  she  was  but  a  woman,  and  that  he  was  not 
only  a  man,  but  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lecturers  in 
Germany,  with  a  world-wide  reputation.  She  felt  an  intense 
gratitude  for  the  mere  fact  of  their  relationship,  and  minis- 
tered to  the  material  comfort  of  his  life  with  all  the  devotion 
of  an  unusually  strong,  energetic  nature.  He  had  accepted  it 
unthinkingly  as  a  matter  of  course,  becoming  so  immersed  in 
his  own  researches  that  the  consciousness  of  this  tender  per- 
sonality who  cared  for  him  so  lovingly  rarely  penetrated  the 
confines  of  that  intellectual  world  in  which  he  lived  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  her. 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  sat  before  the  white 
porcelain  stove  which  glimmered  ghost-like  in  the  soft  twi- 
light, and  rehearsed  his  thousand  little  kindnesses,  investing 
him  with  numberless  mythical  traits  which  would  have  sur- 
prised even  him  had  he  known.  Such  touching  fallacies  can 
the  tenderness  of  love  create ! 

Outside  the  February  wind  blew  coldly  from  the  river,  and 
hurled  the  dry  and  vagrant  leaves  of  the  chestnut  tree  against 
the  windows  of  the  salon.  Fraulein  Charlotte  gazed  dreamily 
out  into  the  chill  winter  world  without  and  felt  that  it  was- 
winter  in  her  heart  as  well.  But  hers  was  not  a  temperament 
to  succumb  long  to  hopeless  sorrow.  Her  practical  nature 
soon  reasserted  itself,  and  she  began  to  consider  plans  for  the 
future.  She  knew  very  well  the  logical  sequence  of  her  career 
as  the  daughter  of  a  German  professor  whose  reputation  was 
far  more  extensive  than  his  worldly  possessions.  Distin- 
guished men  had  died  before  in  Germany,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  had  quietly  sunk  into  the  oblivion  of  pension-keep- 
ing or  desultory  lesson-giving.  Unfortunately,  Charlotte  had 
inherited  no  inconsiderable  portion   of   her   father's   intellec- 
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tuality,  and  suffered  from  the  additional  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing received  the  limited  education  of  a  Grerman  housewife. 
Her  natural  cleverness  being  perverted  into  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  domestic  cares,  the  Professor  had  enjoyed  blindly  a 
cheerful  immunity  from  weekly  accounts,  and  leisure  to  dream 
over  his  books  in  solitude  in  his  study,  ignorant  of  the  pearl 
within  his  grasp. 

Once,  however,  there  had  been  some  one  who  had  under- 
stood the  eager  longings  and  aspirations  of  an  intellect  caged 
in  the  meshes  of  domestic  cares.  There  had  been  a  time,  re- 
mote by  twenty  years,  when  a  certain  pair  of  dark  laughing 
blue  eyes  had  flashed  understandingly,  brilliantly,  deep  down 
into  the  peaceful  gray  ones,  and  sent  the  swift  blood  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheeks.  At  the  best  it  was  a  pathetic  meagre  lit- 
tle history,  a  few  moments  of  sympathetic  conversation  when 
Max  Steinman  waited  the  return  of  the  Professor — sl  desul- 
tory dance  now  and  again — ^a  chance  meeting  on  the  street, 
and  then  a  sudden  unexplained  absence,  and  only  his  memory 
in  her  faithful  heart.  He  had  not  even  asked  for  the  gift  of 
her  love,  and  so  she  hid  her  pain,  and  grew  kinder  and  more 
devoted  to  the  unseeing  Professor. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  Max  now  as  she  sat  in  the 
quiet  twilight.  She  was  wondering  into  which  of  the  two  in- 
evitable conclusions  of  her  life  she  would  allow  herself  to 
drift.  There  they  stood  in  clear  relief  before  her  mind's  eye — 
pension-keeping  or  lesson-giving,  her  Scylla  or  Charybdis 
from  one  of  w'hich  there  would  be  no  escape.  There  were 
many  lesson-givers  already  in  Heidelberg,  as  there*  were  also 
a  varied  sufficiency  of  pensions.  Yet,  if  she  decided  to  teach, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  remain  within  reach  of  the  kindness  of 
her  father's  friends;  but  pension-keeping  would  be  different. 
There  would  be  all  the  world  before  her  where  to  choose — in 
a  sense. 

And  suddenly,  a  wild  desire  rose  within  her  to  put  away 
forever  all  traces  of  her  former  happy  life,  and  try  to  regain 
some  semblance  at  least  of  peace  and  comfort  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  her  lost  home.  There  was  a  little  town  in  the 
Tyrol,  Perlitz,  where  students  listened  to  lectures  in  the  win- 
ter at  the  small  but  renowned  university,  and  whose  tourists 
flocked  in  summer  to  gaze  on  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  breathe 
the  fresh  Alpine  air.  She  knew  Perlitz  only  by  reputation, 
but,  then,  Perlitz  did  not  know  her,  and  there  would  be  the 
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advantage  of  beginning  life  in  a  new  place  untouched  by  sad 
memories. 

So  to  Perlitz  she  decided  to  remove,  and  after  the  sale  of  the 
late  Professor's  library,  and  a  few  sad  visits  to  the  narrow 
grave  in  the  Friedhof,  she  packed  the  few  remaining  house- 
hold treasures  and  drove  down  to  the  Heidelberg  station  one 
morning  for  the  last  time. 

She  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  old  castle  on  the  hill  for  the 
last  time  with  blinding  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  felt  almost  like 
a  guilty  thing  as  she  passed  the  market-place  and  saw  for  the 
last  time  the  familiar  faces  of  the  sturdy  peasant  women 
whose  wares  she  knew  by  heart.  She  fancied  a  certain  re- 
proachful wonder  in  their  glances  as  she  rolled  by  them.  They 
all  knew  the  Professor's  fastidious  tastes,  and  catered  to  them 
with  as  much  care  as  she  herself.  There  was  the  old  butter- 
woman  who  always  stamped  his  initials  on  a  special  roll  of 
fresh  butter.  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  that  he  was  dead,  and 
was  wondering  why  his  daughter  was  deserting  him.  She 
was  glad  when  the  station  was  reached,  and  she  was  at  last 
fairly  in  the  Austrian  express.  There  was  no  one  to  bid 
good-by  to  the  slender,  crape-clad  figure,  and  she  was  glad 
that  this  was  so.  The  sad  luxury  of  grief  was  not  denied  her 
at  the  end — ^solitude — and  no  sympathizing  friend  witnessed 
her  heart-broken  departure. 

She  sat  far  back  in  a  comer  of  an  empty  carriage,  and 
watched  the  flying  landscape  through  a  blur  of  tears.  It 
seemed  so  impossibly  untrue  that  life  was  really  over  for  her. 
She  caught  her  breath  with  a  sob  as  she  recalled  the  thou- 
sand tender  little  offices  of  love  that  the  Professor  had  mildly 
allowed  her  to  perform  for  him.  Tliere  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  her  to  wrap  up  that  elderly  throat  against  the  insidi- 
ous river-winds,  or  toast  his  well-worn  housecoat  and  slippers 
before  the  fire.  She  wondered  with  a  vague  alarm  at  her  own 
audacious  impiety,  who  was  looking  out  for  him  now,  and 
then  she  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  him  lying  helpless  and 
alone  in  the  cold  embrace  of  the  cemetery.  It  seemed  mon- 
strous; he  who  had  always  been  cherished  so  tenderly,  and 
whose  word  had  been  law  in  his  world. 

But  even  poignant  grief  like  hers  could  not  last  forever,  and 
her  thoughts  began  to  wander  away  from  the  past  to  the 
future. 

Hitherto  she  had  lived  in  the  shadow  of  a  powerful  person- 
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ality,  which  had  completely  absorbed  her  own.  Henceforth 
her  voice  would  cease  to  be  an  echo,  but  would  resound  to  its 
own  cry  in  the  crowded  chorus  of  the  world. 


It  had  not  been  so  bad  as  she  had  feared — this  getting  a  new 
home  at  Perlitz.  The  town  itself  was  quaintly  medieval, 
haunted  by  historic  memories  and  traditions  which  made  lif^ 
there  a  continual  surprise  and  delight.  Fraulein  Charlotte 
had  taken  a  pleasant  apartment  overlooking  a  tiny  platz,  where 
a  fountain  dripped  dreamily  all  day  long  into  a  marble  basin, 
and  where  gay  flower-beds  bloom  in  the  grass  beneath  the 
plane-trees.  Directly  opposite  was  a  row  of  picturesque  old 
houses  with  high-pitched  red  roofs,  and  beyond  in  the  dis- 
tance rose  the  rugged  edge  of  snow  mountains  intensely  white 
against  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  soft  spring  air  was  full  of  bird 
twitterings  and  the  sound  of  children  playing  in  the  broad 
paths  of  the  platz. 

There  was  only  one  step  remaining  to  be  taken.  The  little 
etage  was  cosily  furnished.  Already  several  persons  had  made 
application  for  pension,  and  a  couple  of  rosy  maids  were  in- 
stalled in  the  spotless  kitchen.  But  the  usual  license  must  be 
secured  before  even  the  modest  brass  doorplate,  with  the  in- 
scription, **Fraulein  Charlotte  Mohren,  Pension,"  might  be 
nailed  upon  the  door.  She  had  left  this  small  but  not  unim- 
portant item  until  the  last  because  of  a  native  timidity  in  busi- 
ness  affairs,  but  there  was  no  reason  now  why  it  should  be 
deferred  longer. 

She  took  one  last  satisfying  glance  at  her  cheerful  little 
apartment  before  summoning  courage  to  approach  the  notary. 
He  was  not  a  formidable  personage,  Herr  Johann  Miiller, 
Notary  Public  of  Perlitz,  and  he  beamed  so  genially  over  the 
rims  of  his  spectacles  at  the  sedate  little  figure  before  him  that 
Fraulein  Charlotte  quite  forgot  her  fears,  and  made  known  her 
desire  to  establish  a  pension  at  Perlitz  quite  as  if  it  were  an 
ordinary  affair.  Things  were  proceeding  with  delightful  ease 
until  it  came  to  the  formality  of  signing  her  name.  .  Herr 
Miiller  paused,  quill  in  hand : 

"Fraulein,"  he  asked  doubtfully,  "did  I  understand  you  to 
say  Fraulein  Mohren?" 

Charlotte  blushed  painfully,  and  replied  in  trembling  affir- 
mative.    Some  terrible,  unknown  disaster  was  about  to  de- 
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scend  upon  her  at  the  blissful  eleventh  hour.  It  was  even  fore- 
shadowed in  the  very  manner  in  which  the  notary  laid  down 
his  pen. 

"I  have  misunderstood,"  he  said  regretfully;  "I  supposed 
you  were  Frau  Mohren.  Do  you  not  know  the  ancient  law  in 
Perlitz  forbidding  the  granting  of  pension-licenses  to  any  other 
than  a  widow  or  a  married  woman?  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
know  your — ^your  disability  sooner,  or  I  might  have  spared 
you  the  expense  of  taking  an  apartment." 

"It  was  my  own  fault,"  said  Charlotte  steadily,  although  her 
vision  was  becoming  indistinct,  "I  should  have  examined  the 
matter  more  carefully ;  but  I  had  no  friends  to  advise  me  here. 
Thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  Herr  Miiller." 

She  turned  away  and  walked  briskly  to  the  door  which  the 
kindly  notary  held  open  for  her.  Outside  the  air  was  full  of 
spring  perfume  and  sunlight.  She  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  quaint,  picturesque  town,  experiencing  a  curious  sensation 
of  being  extraneous  to  herself,  an  impartial  onlooker  at  the 
tragedy  of  her  own  life.  She  felt  a  half-contemptuous  pity  for 
that  other  person  who  was  a  woman.  She  recalled  reading  an 
essay  by  Schopenhauer  on  the  subject  of  woman  in  a  rare  mo- 
ment of  leisure  in  the  Professor's  study.  It  flitted  echo-like 
through  her  mind  now  with  terrible  distinctness,  and  sum- 
moned in  its  train  a  picture  of  her  dear,  lost  home,  of  the  cheer- 
ful book-lined  study  with  its  windows  looking  out  at  the  ruined 
castle  and  the  familiar  green  hills.  But  the  busy  energetic 
brain  resolutely  determined  against  idle  dreamiifg^  of  the  past. 
Here  was  an-  emergency,  actual,  imperative,  and  she  sum- 
moned all  her  resources  to  meet  it.  Her  father's  daughter 
must  prove  equal  to  the  occasion. 

There  was  a  ring  at  her  door  that  evening,  and  a  young 
doctor  who  lodged  on  the  next  etage  called  to  engage  a  room 
in  the  new  pension.  Fraulein  Charlotte  smilingly  showed  him 
over  the  apartment  with  a  heart  full  of  despair.  He  selected 
his  room,  and  she  agreed  to  send  him  word  as  soon  as  the 
pension  opened,  with  the  conviction  cold  at  her  heart  that  she 
was  promising  beyond  her  power  of  performance. 

"How  charmingly  comfortable  you  have  made  it,"  he  re- 
marked, surveying  it  appreciatively.  "I  only  wish  every  one 
in  Perlitz  were  as  well  cared  for." 

"It  is  pleasant,"  assented  poor  Charlotte  with  her  bright 
smile  and  sinking  heart. 
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**rve  just  left  such  a  sad  case,"  the  young  doctor  went  on. 
"An  old  Lieutenant  in  the  army — bedridden — with  his  little 
savings  spent,  and  his  mind  hopelessly  impaired.  He  has 
nothing  really  left  except  a  bare  pittance  of  a  pension  to  pay 
for  his  cot  in  the  Soldiers*  Hospital." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Charlotte  sympathetically.  "What  is 
his  name?" 

"Karl  Heinmann,"  he  answered.  "It's  an  unusually  pa- 
thetic case  because  his  lungs  are  diseased,  and  his  life  depends 
on  his  removal  to  a  warmer  climate.  He  probably  can't  last 
long  here,  and  he  has  no  friends  and  no  money  to  take  him  to 
Italy.  But  I  really  mustn't  bother  you  with  my  patients, 
gnaediges  Fraulein ;  you  seem  altogether  too  happy  to  listen 
to  such  stories  of  suffering.  Good-night,  and  don't  forget  to 
let  me  know  when  the  pension  opens." 

For  an  entire  day  Fraulein  Charlotte  sat  in  her  pleasant 
salon  lost  in  thought,  and  on  the  following  day  her  slender, 
black-robed  figure  stole  out  along  the  streets  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight  in  the  direction  of  the  Soldiers'  Hospital.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  phenomena  following  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession.  First,  the  civil  marriage  of  Karl 
Heinmann  and  Charlotte  Mohren ;  then,  the  departure  of  the 
decrepit  old  soldier  to  Capri,  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
debut  of  the  Mohren-Heinmann  pension. 

On  the  night  of  her  marriage  as  the  bridgroom  was  speed- 
ing away  southward  on  his  solitary  wedding- journey  in  the 
hope  of  prolonging  his  doomed  life,  Frau  Charlotte  lay  toss- 
ing wakefuUy  in  her  soft  white  bed  asking  herself  sadly 
whether  life  were  really  worth  the  pain  of  living,  and  half  en- 
vying the  poor  wrecked  existence  she  had  rescued  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  rooms  in  her  pension  were  all  satisfac- 
torily engaged,  and  her  financial  future  was  full  of  promise, 
but  at  what  a  cost!  She  shuddered  with  shame  at  the  mere 
thought  of  having  purchased  her  freedom  by  such  means. 
Marriage  was  so  sacred  a  thing  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly 
or  unadvisedly.  She  had  always  i:onnected  it,  in  those  far- 
away days  when  it  had  vaguely  entered  her  rare  dreamings, 
with  the  one  face  in  the  world  for  her  whose  beautiful  blue 
eyes  had  smiled  so  understandingly  into  hers,  but  whose 
laughing  lips  had  told  her  so  little.  She  had  given  her  heart 
unasked  to  Max  Steinman,  and  he  had  gone  away  ignorant  of 
the  treasure  bestowed  upon  him.    Yet  she  suffered  a  certain 
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sense  of  disloyalty  to  the  memory  of  that  careless  student  who 
had  laughed  and  gone  away  from  her.  Deep  down  in  her  faith- 
ful heart  had  lived  the  hope  that  some  day  he  might  come 
back,  and  explain  everything  satisfactorily.  In  spite  of  the 
dispassionate  logic  of  her  brain,  her  heart  had  clung  per- 
sistently to  this  hope  which  had  shed  a  mild  sunlight  across 
the  gray  monotony  of  life.  And  now  this  last  sweet  posses- 
sion of  her  former  existence  must  also  be  given  up,  for  Frau 
Karl  Heinmann  had  not  repeated  the  solemn  marriage  service 
lightly.  She  meant  to  honor  the  poor  old  Lieutenant  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  her  power,  and  to  rescue  him  as  he  had  res- 
cued her,  if  possible. 

She  had  told  him  frankly  her  situation  and  its  conditions. 
There  had  been  no  reservations  on  her  side,  and  his  feeble  in- 
tellect had  managed  to  grasp  the  sense  of  what  she  had  told 
him.  He  was  to  marry  her,  and  be  sent  to  Capri  with  a  trusty 
nurse,  and  for  the  rest  he  believed  in  her  with  childlike  con- 
fidence. 

So  she  put  aside  the  secret  hopes  and  longings  of  her  soul. 
Never  again  would  it  be  possible  to  dream  of  Max's  return  — 
of  his  love,  of  the  mere  delight  of  his  presence.  These  things 
were  of  the  past,  and  were  as  dead  and  buried  now  as  the  poor 
Professor  in  his  narrow  grave  at  Heidelberg. 


Contrary  to  every  one's  opinion,  and  to'every  one's  surprise, 
the  balmy  air  of  Capri  restored  the  health  of  the  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant, and  six  months  after  his  departure  he  returned  to 
Perlitz,  slightly  impaired  in  mind,  as  usual,  but  astonishingly 
sound  in  body.  Frau  Charlotte  accepted  this  unexpected  oc- 
currence with  her  usual  calmness.  There  was  no  room  for 
him  at  the  pension,  but  comfortable  lodgings  were  secured 
near  at  hand,  and  resplendent  in  his  uniform  and  silver  lac- 
ings, the  Herr  Lieutenant  sat  at  the  head  of  his  wife's  table 
and  beamed  delightedly  upon  her  lodgers.  He  was  harmlessly 
senile,  and  could  be  trusted  to  perform  simple  duties.  The 
pension  was  prospering  beyond  all  expectation,  and  Frau 
Chariotte  was  beginning  to  forget  her  eariier  misgivings,  and 
to  settle  down  with  something  of  her  old  happy  content  with 
life.  She  was  essentially  cheerful,  this  little  woman  who  asked 
nothing  better  than  the  chance  to  work  and  to  make  others 
comfortable. 
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She  was  sitting  knitting  in  her  private  salon  one  sunny 
afternoon  when  a  knock  came,  sharp  and  clear,  upon  the  door. 

"Herein,"  she  responded,  without  glancing  up  from  her 
work. 

Some  one  entered  the  apartment.  One,  two,  three,  four 
stitches,  and  then  she  glanced  up  in  wonder  at  the  strange 
silence,  and  saw  the  well-remembered  face  of  her  forbidden 
dreams  and  memories  smiling  happily  down  upon  her.  He 
had  not  changed  to  her  eyes  from  the  laughing,  light-hearted, 
student  she  had  loved. 

"Fraulein  Charlotte,"  he  said  smiling,  and  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  her  aS  though  no  years  had  rolled  separatingly  be- 
tween them. 

She  rose  tremblingly,  and  the  knitting  fell  unregarded  upon 
the  floor.  The  loud  ticking  of  the  clock  seemed  to  beat  itself 
into  her  heart  and  brain.  For  one  mad  moment  a  wave  of  joy 
swept  over  her  as  she  looked  into  his  handsome  face,  and  then 
she  was  outwardly  calm  and  in  full  control  of  herself  again. 

**I  am  no  longer  Fraulein  Charlotte,"  she  said  with  cold 
gentleness.  ''Have  you  not  heard  that  I  am  married?  I  am 
Frau  Karl  Heinmann ;  but,  nevertheless,  believe  me,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  again." 

Outside  the  summer  wind  was  blowing  in  through  the 
muslin  curtains,  bringing  the  strong,  pungent  perfume  of 
geraniums  which  showed  a  mass  of  brilliant  red  beyond. 
Charlotte  had  always  loved  flowers,  and  these  carefully  tended 
window-boxes  seemed  to  be  sending  her  mute  messages  of 
comfort  now. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  softly  and  a  tall  military  figure  in 
full  uniform  entered.  There  was  a  childish  delight  written  all 
over  his  smiling,  vacant  face. 

"Lotte!"  he  cried,  excitedly,  "Three  beautiful  American 
ladies  have  just  arrived  in  a  cab.  Can  you  take  them?  They 
want  three  big  rooms  for  a  week." 


THE  GOSPEL  OF    THE  AIR-BALL* 


By  Powell  Millington 


[LONG  a  shimmering  white  road  in  a  rocky 
heat-reflecting  plain,  beneath  a  sky  of  molten 
lead,  three  figures  rode  slowly  westward  to  the 
mountains.  One  was  a  sahib.  The  other  two 
were  men  of  his  levies  escorting  him,  and 
mounted  on  mules  for  the  occasion.  These 
two  rode  behind  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  since  they  were 
permitted  to  ride  at  ease,  they  talked  with  each  other.  Soon 
their  conversation  became  animated,  and  they  were  evidently 
arguing;  they  gesticulated  and  pointed  to  a  strange  object 
fastened  above  the  tree  of  the  sahib's  saddle,  and  of  which  they 
got  glimpses  now  and  again,  when  his  horse  swerved  a  little 
sideways.  It  was  a  light-brown  circular  thing,  and  it  bobbed 
up  and  down.  Yusif  Khan,  one  of  the  escort,  told  Mohamed 
AH,  the  other,  how  he  had  once  inadvertently  surprised  the 
sahib  in  his  bath,  and  that  he  had  seen  him  scrubbing  his 
white  skin  with  a  thing  of  that  color  and  size  (meaning  a 
sponge),  and  this  was  probably  such  an  one.  Mohamed  AH 
was  confident  that  it  was  a  musical  instrument  or  part  of  one, 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  an  instrument  with  a  round  bellv 
just  like  this  at  the  end  of  a  yard-long  stick,  and  that  the  whole 
had  made  sweet  sounds.  They  argued  on,  and  being  carried 
away  by  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  made  more  noise  than  was 
consistent  with  the  solemn  duty  of  escorting  a  sahib  in  a  dan- 
gerous frontier  country.  The  latter  turned  about,  and  con- 
fronting them  demanded  sternly  what  was  the  matter. 

*'It  is  nothing,  sahib,"  answered  the  readier  liar  of  the  two, 
"and  it  is  finished ;  'twas  but  a  matter  of  our  household,  for,  by 
vour  honor's  kindness,  we  are  cousins." 

*From  "Temple  Bar." 
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"Shut  up,  then,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  such  unseemly 
noise,"  answered  the  sahib. 

He  was  then  about  to  turn  and  ride  on  ahead  of  them,  but 
caught  all  their  four  eyes  gazing  with  intelligent  interest  at  the 
round  object  that  hung  over  his  pony's  withers. 

"What  are  you  looking  at?"  he  asked.    "At  this?" 

"Yes,  O  mighty  one." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is?" 

"No ;  we  were  just  asking  one  another,"  replied  the  hitherto 
silent  one,  giving  the  lie  direct  to  his  comrade's  recent 
statement. 

"Look,  then,"  the  sahib  explained  as  he  rode  on,  motioning 
to  each  to  ride  alongside  of  him.  "It  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
cow,  and  inside  it  is  breath  from  a  man's  body ;  it  is  light  as 
air,  but  very  strong ;  with  it  to-morrow  at  sundown,  I  and  some 
men  of  my  two  companies  will  play  a  game.  We  will  kick  it 
with  out  feet,  and  run  after  it,  and  fight  with  each  other  for 
the  mastery  over  it,  and  men's  hearts  will  grow  very  warm 
with  the  contest.  But  all  this  I  will  explain  to  you  and  the 
others  later." 

And  as  he  hinted  at  the  bare  outlines  of  the  game  of  associa- 
tion football,  to  two  ignorant  men  of  his  levies,  Daly's  eyes 
glistened  and  his  blood  coursed  merrily  through  his  veins,  for 
he  was  young  and  active,  and  had  a  few  years  since  been  the 
best  public  school  forward  in  England. 

-  He  had  now  been  for  three  months  in  a  desolate  spot  some 
fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  military  station,  in  charge  of  two 
companies  of  irregular  infantry  levied  from  the  neighboring 
tribes.  He  had  played  no  game  all  this  time,  and  his  soul  had 
yearned  for  one.  He  had  been  very  lonely  and  oppressed  with 
the  growing  heat  of  the  hot  weather.  At  times  he  had  grown 
almost  desperate.  On  the  night  before  it  had  come  as  an  in- 
spiration to  him  that  he  should  teach  his  levies  football  to 
drown  his  own  care  and  bring  out  their  manly  qualities.  And 
that  day  he  had  ridden  the  fifteen  miles  into  Derajai  and  was 
riding  the  fifteen  miles  out  again,  with  a  brand-new,  tight- 
blown,  English-made  football  dancing  before  him  on  the 
saddle. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  parade  ground  outside 
the  fort  of  Sala  was  laid  out  with  the  red  flags  of  the  levies' 
camp  equipment.*  The  ground  was  hard  and  sun-baked,  and 
in  parts  stony,  but  was  fairly  level,  and  though  the  weather  was 
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scarcely  good  football  weather,  according  to  English  ideas 
(since  the  thermometer  still  stood  at  lOO  degrees),  yet  a  short 
spell  of  half  an  hour's  play  would  do  no  harm  to  black  man  or 
white. 

There  had  been  no  mincing  of  matters,  no  request  to  the 
men  to  try  their  hands  at  a  new  amusement.  Daly's  methods 
were  different  from  this.  He  had  g^ven  the  order  that  the 
next  eleven  men  on  the  roster  of  each  company  should  fall  in 
at  6.30  p.  m.  for  fatigue  duty  in  fatigue  dress. 

The  men  came ;  he  divided  them  into  two  teams,  and  to  one 
side,  to  distinguish  them,  he  gave  blue  sashes,  made  that 
morning  by  his  bearer  from  the  inside  fly  of  an  old  tent.  He 
then  arranged  each  side,  and  explained  the  rules  of  the  game. 
He  had  been  used  to  explain  to  them  the  elements  of  tactics  in 
the  course  of  their  military  training,  and  it  proved  easier  to  use 
military  expressions  in  his  present  explanation.  He  there- 
fore addressed  each  side  much  as  follows,  using  English  tech- 
nical military  terms  mixed  with  the  vernacular : 

*'Of  you  eleven  men,  five  are  the  firing  line.  At  the  begin- 
ning you  stand  along  this  line,  two  on  the  right  flank,  one  in 
the  centre  and  two  on  the  left  flank. 

**Three  men,  you  three,  are  in  support,  one  on  the  right,  one 
in  the  centre  and  one  on  the  left. 

**Tvvo  men  are  in  reserve,  one  on  the  right,  one  on  the  left. 

"One  man  remains.  He  is  the  sentry  over  the  fort,  and  the 
fort  is  the  space  between  the  two  big  flags.  Should  the  air- 
ball  be  kicked  into  the  fort,  then  the  fort  is  taken.  Therefore, 
it  is  your  object  to  keep  the  air-ball  from  your  fort,  and  to 
drive  it  with  your  feet  into  the  fort  of  the  enemy.  To  the  sen- 
try in  the  fort  alone  is  it  permitted  to  strike  the  ball  with  the 
hand.  Yonder  is  the  frontier"  (pointing  to  the  boundary  line) ; 
'*beyond  this  line  you  must  not  fight  with  the  enemy,  but  the 
air-ball  must  be  thrown  in  and  the  fight  begin  anew." 

And  so  on. 

The  game  of  football  was  thus  duly  inaugurated.  The  men 
were  playing  it  recklessly,  unskillfully,  dangerously,  yet  still 
playing  it ;  some  in  shoes  that  flew  oflF  at  tangents  and  hit  their 
opponents  in  the  eye,  some  in  bare  feet,  kicking  the  ball  with 
naked  toes  that  were  as  hard  as  iron. 

Ever  and  anon  a  man  came  to  Daly,  showing  a  lump  on  the 
shin  where  he  had  been  kicked,  or  a  cut  knee,  where  he  had 
fallen  on  the  hard  ground,  with  some  show  of  grievance  in  his 
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manner,  but,  on  the  whole,  proud  of  being  wounded  in  so 
great  a  cause.  Daly  had  clad  himself  in  the  lightest  of  gar- 
ments, in  an  almost  transparent  vest,  and  a  thin  pair  of  shorts. 
His  intention  at  first  was  merely  to  move  about  and  direct,  but 
soon  he  drifted  willy-nilly  into  the  game  and  joined  one  side. 

The  crowd  of  sepoys  standing  round  marveled  as  they  saw 
him  run,  dodge,  dribble  and  pass.  He  took  the  ball  from  end# 
to  end,  when  he  found  no  one  in  the  right  place  to  back  him 
up,  and  deftly  got  a  goal.  He  did  this  three  times,  and  then, 
weary  of  easy  victory,  retired  to  "full-back."  The  players  and 
the  crowd  all  marveled  at  his  swiftness,  his  skiH,  his  strength 
and,  not  least,  at  the  whiteness  of  his  bare  knees  and  arms. 

Said  Subadar  Abdul  Karim  to  Jamadar  Jamalidin  as  they 
stood  watching : 

'^V^erily  is  the  strength  of  the  black  man  in  his  skin,  while 
the  skin  of  the  sahib  is  soft,  and  remains  white  and  tender  as 
that  of  a  new-born  babe.  But  the  strength  of  the  sahib  is  not 
in  his  skin,  but  in  his  heart." 

And  Jamadar  Jamalidin  assented. 

Wonderful  they  thought  it  all.  Much  they  talked  of  it  in 
their  barracks  that  night,  and  very  keen  were  the  next  twenty- 
two  men  told  off  for  the  new  "fatigue"  on  the  following  even- 
ing. In  a  few  nights  all  had  played,  and  of  these  some  began 
to  improve,  while  there  was  none  that,  in  this  dull,  secluded 
spot,  did  not  look  upon  the  evening  game  as  the  great 
*'tamasha"  of  the  whole  day.  Nay,  more,  there  seemed  some- 
thing more  solemn  in  it  than  this.  The  sahib  was  in  such 
earnest  about  it.  It  seemed  almost  a  sacred  matter  to  him. 
Some  thought  that  the  rites  of  the  game  had  something  to  do 
with  his  religion,  and  wondered  whether  perhaps  this  was  the 
way  in  which,  in  his  own  country,  the  sahib  worshiped  his  God. 
Half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  they  christened  the  ball  "Shaitan" 
(Satan),  and  kicked  it  the  more  viciously ;  and  side  by  side, 
with  the  idea  of  mock  warfare  that  Daly  himself  had  at  first 
instilled  into  them  with  regard  to  the  game,  there  grew  up  a 
semi-religious  idea  that  it  celebrated  in  some  fashion  the  over- 
throw of  the  Evil  One. 

The  levies  were  not  blind  heathens.  Ethnologically  they 
were  Mussulmans,  and  as  naturally  intolerant  of  religious  in- 
terference as  any  Eastern  race.  But  practically  when  left  to 
themselves  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  they  followed  no  re- 
ligion.   In  times  of  great  Mohamedan  enterprise  their  tribes 
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had  joined  in  "Jahads"  (religious  crusades)  against  other  tribes 
or  against  the  Government.  But  for  some  time  they  had  led  a 
fairly  peaceable  and  so  ungodly  life  in  their  hills  and  valleys, 
and  so  it  was  that  with  their  religious  fervor  cooled  for  the 
time  being,  these  representatives  of  theirs  that  served  the 
British  Government  were  particularly  prone  to  such  a  heresy 
»as  that  which  they  had  now  themselves  devised,  and  in  which  of 
their  own  free  wills  they  now  indulged  freely. 

Daly  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  He  had  his  football, 
kept  fit  and  was  less  bored  with  his  exile.  He  noted  vaguely 
that  his  men  seemed  happy,  and  that  the  introduction  of  foot- 
ball among  them  was  apparently  a  success.  He  noted  not  at 
all  that  they  loved  him,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Such  a 
feeling  on  their  part  was  merely  a  sahib's  due,  and  called  for 
no  special  exultation. 

And  so  life  went  well  with  him  and  well  with  them  through 
this  hot,  hot  weather,  till  the  back  of  midsummer  was  broken, 
and  there  remained  but  a  few  scorching  days  till  a  few  showers 
of  rain  should  come  and  cool  the  air. 

One  morning  in  early  July,  after  parade  was  dismissed, 
Subadar  Abdul  Karim  reported  that  all  was  well  with'  the 
levies,  but  added  that  he  had  a  request  to  make.  Daly  bade 
him  make  his  request,  and  the  pompous  old  man,  drawing  a 
deep  breath  that  strained  his  sword  belt,  straightway  held 
forth : 

"There  were  two  companies  of  levies.  A  Company  was  re- 
cruited from  the  Lazarai  folk,  B  Company  from  ihe  Taranis. 
The  Lazarai  folk  loved  the  Taranis,  and  the  Tarani  folk  loved 
the  Lazarais." 

This  seemed  a  true  and  self-sufficing  statement,  and  after 
making  it  Subadar  Abdul  Karim  drew  another  long  breath, 
and  paused  as  though  this  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

Daly  knew  from  experience  that  it  would  not  be  the  end,  but 
a  mere  preamble,  so  begged  this  respected  native  officer,  with 
some  impatience,  to  proceed  to  the  point. 

Subadar  Abdul  Karim  drew  a  third  long  breath,  and  started 
on  with  what  might  have  bden  an  entirely  new  subject. 

**The  'battle  of  the  air-ball'  was  a  very  good  game.  All  the 
sepoy  folk  loved  it,  and  some  had  indeed  made  good  progress." 

Another  deep  breath  and  another  mental  jog  from  Daly  at 
length  brought  him  to  the  point. 

"It  was  known  that  B  Company,  the  Tarani  folk,  excelled 
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A  Company  at  the  game,  yet  the  Lazarai  folk  of  A  Company 
had  declared  that  with  the  sahib  on  their  side  they  would  beat 
B  Company.  And  B  Company  had  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 

**Therefore,  would  their  lord  and  master,  their  commanding 
officer,  permit  the  match  that  same  evening,  and  bringing  the 
light  of  his  august  presence  thither,  aid  the  Lazarais  against 
the  Taranis?" 

It  seemed  a  very  reasonable  sportsmanlike  request,  for  all 
the  cloud  of  words  with  which  it  was  embellished.  Daly  ac- 
ceded gladly,  and  looked  forward  through  the  heat  of  that 
long  day  to,  a  bit  of  real  amusement  in  the  evening. 

Evening  came.  The  massive  ball  of  red  sun  diffused  itself 
in  a  mist  of  dust  on  the  horizon.  The  air  grew  still.  From  the 
barracks  to  the  parade  ground  trooped  twenty-one  scantily- 
clad  ruffians.  Daly  joined  them  from  his  quarters,  with 
"Shaitan,"  the  air-ball,  under  his  arm,  and  made  the  twenty- 
second.  The  Lazarais  putting  on  the  blue  sashes  ranged 
themselves  along  with  Daly.  The  Taranis  wearing  no  sashes 
faced  him.  The  ground  had  been  marked  out  with  the  flags, 
and  all  was  ready. 

Daly  tossed  with  a  rupee,  won  the  toss,  chose  his  direction, 
and  gave  "Shaitan"  a  judicious  kick  to  the  outside  right  for- 
ward, and  the  match  had  begun. 

In  a  zig-zag  course  the  ball  was  passed  hither,  thither,  from 
Daly  back  to  Daly,  from  him  again  to  the  right,  back  to  him 
and  on  to  the  left,  and  back  again,  but  always  forward  toward 
the  goal.  *'This  is  a  match,"  said  Daly  to  himself.  *'I  will  play 
my  best." 

Hitherto  he  had  always  held  himself  somewhat  in  check, 
lest  by  his  greater  skill  he  might  monopolize  the  game,  and  so 
check  the  sepoys*  ardor.  But  now  he  felt  that  he  might  play 
as  though  he  was  on  the  Repton  playing  fields  once  more,  for 
had  he  not  allied  himself  for  the  occasion  with  the  Lazarais 
against  the  Taranis,  and  was  not  this  as  keen  an  interest  as 
any  of  those  of  old? 

At  the  end  of  this  first  rush  Daly  kicked  a  goal,  and  a  yell 
went  up  from  some  hundreds  of  spectators,  that  made  him 
look  around  him.  It  reminded  him  of  days  of  schoolboy  en- 
thusiasm, but  more  than  that  he  was  thrilled  with  the  wonder 
of  these  men's  keenness,  and  felt  an  honest  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise. 
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He  noticed  also  that  the  crowd  of  onlookers  was  bigger  than 
usual,  and  that  many  men  from  the  villages  around,  the 
fathers,  the  uncles  and  the  brothers  of  his  sepoys,  had  come  to 
see  the  "tamasha,"  each  carrying  in  zealous  hands  his  roughly- 
made  jazail,  or  some  ill-gotten  treasure  of  a  rifle,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  these  men  to  bear  arms  wheresoever  they  went. 

The  game  was  started  again.  The  ball  kicked  off  by  the 
Taranis,  was  stopped  by  a  Lazarai  half-back  and  passed  to 
Daly.  Meeting  it  with  his  head,  he  passed  it  to  Yusif  Khan 
on  the  right.  Yusif  Khan,  dribbling  it  and  dodging  a  half- 
back, passed  it  back  to  Daly.  It  seemed  that  the  same  would 
happen  that  had  happened  before,  but  one  of  the  Tarani  full- 
backs was  on  to  it  too  quickly  and  sent  it  up  the  field.  A  half- 
muffled,  half-hearted  cheer  from  the  crowd  greeted  this  achieve- 
ment. The  ball  soon  came  Daly's  way  again,  and  he  would 
have  again  got  a  goal  had  not  this  same  full-back,  coming 
upon  him  from  behind,  deliberately  tripped  him,  so  that  he  fell 
sharply  on  his  knees  on  the  hard  ground.  Getting  up  angrily 
he  abused  the  full-back  for  his  foul  play.  As  he  looked  at  him 
he  was  puzzled.  He  did  not  know  the  face,  and  this  was 
strange,  for  he  prided  himself  on  knowing  all  his  men.  And 
as  he  looked  again  he  was  more  than  puzzled,  for  the  face  wore 
an  expression  of  hate,  insolence  and  defiance. 

He  made  a  mental  comment  that  he  must  find  out  who  the 
man  was,  and  see  that  he  played  the  game  no  more;  and  the 
game  proceeded. 

Later  on,  this  same  full-back,  getting  the  ball,  refused  to 
pass  it  to  the  forwards,  but  himself  dribbling  it  the  whole 
length  of  the  field,  and  dodging  even  Daly,  got  a  goal  for  the 
Taranis,  and  the  Tarani  contingent  in  the  crowd  gave  a  more 
pronounced,  less  half-hearted  cheer  than  before. 

Half-time  was  called,  and  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
■  end  of  the  match  there  was  no  further  score.  At  last  Daly  got 
the  ball.  All  his  forwards  were  fagged,  out  of  their  places  and 
lagging  behind.  Nothing  lay  between  him  and  the  goal  but 
three  of  the  other  side  and  their  goal-keeper.  Of  the  first  two 
he  made  short  work,  dribbling  the  ball  past  them  and  leav- 
ing them  standing.  The  last  of  the  three  was  the  same  sinis- 
ter-looking full-back  that  had  fouled  him  earlier  in  the  match. 
He  felt  a  moment's  hesitation  as  he  approached  him,  wonder- 
ing what  devilment  he  might  this  time  be  contemplating. 
However,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet  and  pass  him.    The  man 
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was  nimble  and  clever.  He  impeded  his  way.  It  was  all  over 
in  a  moment,  but,  as  they  met,  Daly  saw  him  deliberately  thrust 
out  his  foot  to  hack  him,  and  received  a  bruise  on  the  shin  that, 
except  in  a  heated  moment,  would  have  dropped  him  like  a 
stone. 

The  spectators  saw  this,  too,  and  groaned,  both  Lazarais 
and  Taranis  alike ;  and  the  groan,  though  in  miniature,  was  yet 
not  unlike  that  which  rises  to  heaven  from  a  full-blooded, 
myriad-tongued  Anglo-Saxon  crowd  when  aught  unseemly 
happens  in  a  league  match. 

But  the  groan  was  (quickly  followed  by  a  cheer,  no  half- 
hearted cheer  this  time,  but  the  unanimous  straining  of  many 
hundred  wild  guttural  voices,  for  the  sahib,  albeit  kicked  so 
foully,  had  met  his  man  with  such  a  momentous  rib-crunching 
charge  as  had  sent  the  fellow  rolling  breathless  in  the  dust. 
And  just  before  Abdul  Karim,  who  kept  the  time,  blew  his 
whistle,  Daly  had  triumphantly  scored  the  winning  goal. 

Such  a  cheer  again  went  up  from  all  sides  as  filled  Daly  with 
wonder  and  exultation,  and  he  hobbled  and  limped  to  his 
quarters  with  glad  thoughts  in  his  heart  and  with  his  sepoys 
all  yelling  like  madmen  around  him. 

When  he  reached  his  quarters  he  remarked  that  it  was  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  and  it  was  his  rule  on  Wednesdays  to 
mount  the  guard  himself  instead  of  delegating  that  duty  to 
a  native  officer. 

After  a  moment's  natural  reluctance  and  hesitation  due  to 
his  bruised  limbs,  he  decided  not  to  break  his  rule,  and  after 
the  hottest  of  hot  baths,  followed  by  a  cold  douche  from  the 
"bhisti's  mussack,"  he  struggled  into  his  uniform,  drawing 
tight  Khaki  breeches  over  two  sore  knees,  and  wrapping  tight 
putties  over  two  bruised  shins.  This  done,  he  was  ready,  and 
also  in  the  worst  of  tempers.  He  hobbled  to  where  the  guard 
mounted,  in  no  state  of  mind  to  pardon  a  fault,  for  his  putties 
pinched  his  shins  and  his  breeches  chafed  his  knees. 

On  his  arrival  the  native  officer  on  duty  should  have  re- 
ported to  him  at  once  that  all  were  present,  but  instead,  Daly 
saw  him  pretending  to  look  as  though  he  did  not  see  him,  and 
gazing  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  barracks. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  two  sepoys,  buckling  their  belts  as  they 
ran,  and  carrying  their  rifles  anyhow,  rushed  up  breathless. 

This  was  slackness  indeed.  To  an  officer  whose  instinct  it 
was  to  see  ever>'thing  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  up  to 
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time,  this  was  intolerable.  Daly  called  them  up  before  him 
and  asked  what  they  meant  by  turning  up  late  and  in  such  a 
slipshod  manner.  They  were  speechless.  Looking  at  them  he 
saw  that  they  were  two  sepoys  of  A  Company,  and  that  one  of 
them  had  played  in  the  match  that  afternoon.  He  bade  them 
fall  in,  adding  that  he  would  tell  them  off  when  their  guard 
was  finished. 

In  due  time  he  inspected  the  rifles;  two  of  them  were  dirty, 
and  not  only  that,  but  soiled  with  the  particular  kind  of  dirt 
that  can  only  come  from  firing.  Turning  his  eyes  from  the 
muzzles  of  the  rifles  to  their  owners'  faces,  he  saw  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  two  men  who  had  fallen  in  late.  This 
was  a  serious  matter.  They  had  evidently  been  up  to  some 
mischief.  He  told  the  native  officer  that  these  men  should 
fall  out,  and  be  made  prisoners,  and  that  two  other  men  should 
be  fallen  in  for  guard  instead  of  them,  and  also  that  the  pris- 
oners must  be  allowed  no  communication  with  one  another, 
or  opportunity  of  fabricating  an  excuse  together,  till  he  had 
seen  them  on  the  morrow  at  orderly  room. 

At  length  the  guard  was  inspected  and  marched  off  to  its 
duties.  Daly  went  off  to  his  quarters  to  take  off  his  uniform 
and  read  a  dreary  novel,  till  his  servant  should  bring  him  his 
solitary  dinner. 

Something  was  wrong  about  something,  and  he  could  not 
tell  what.  His  dinner  came,  and  he  found  he  could  eat  little 
of  it.  He  puzzled  over  the  dirty  rifles  and  the  two  men  late  for 
guard.  He  puzzled  over  the  strange,  forbidding  face  of  the 
man  who  had  fouled  him  on  the  football  field,  and  yet  had 
played  so  well,  and  yet  whom  he  could  not  recognize.  He 
puzzled  over  the  extreme  enthusiasm  shown  that  afternoon  by 
players  and  watchers  alike,  and  over  the  large  numbers  of  the 
latter,  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  known  before,  but  all  which 
at  the  time  had  so  pleased  him. 

At  last  losing  patience  with  himself,  he  muttered : 

"Hang  it  all,  Fm  getting  jumpy.  IVe  got  fever  from  playing 
football  in  these  Indian  dog-days,  or  from  the  pain  of  these 
cursed  hacks  on  my  shins.  Til  take  twenty  grains  of  quinine 
and  go  to  bed." 

After  tossing  about  for  some  time  he  slept  a  fitful  sleep  till 
morning.  Tlirough  it  all  he  saw  the  same  face  with  a  hideous 
expression  of  hate  in  it,  the  face  of  the  strange  man  who  had 
played  full-back  against  him.     Again  and  again  the  face  ap- 
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peared  in  his  dreams,  now  as  the  man  ran  with  the  football  be- 
tween his  feet,  now  as  he  passed  it  with  his  head,  now  a9  he 
kicked  at  Daly's  shins,  now  as  he  simply  stood  sco>^>ng;  and 
once  he  seemed  to  be  trampling  on  Daly,  and  holding  the  foot- 
ball in  one  hand  he  struck  him  full  in  the  face  with  it,  and  at 
that  moment  up  ran  two  sepoys  in  uniform,  with  their  coats 
unbuttoned,  swinging  their  rifles  over  their  heads,  and  shout- 
ing, "Shaitan,  Shaitan !"  He  woke  with  a  start,  and  found  his 
bearer  calling  him. 

"What  have  you  got  to  say?"  asked  Daly  of  the  first  of  his 
two  prisoners  that  morning. 

"Sahib,  the  rifle  that  I  brought  on  guard  was  not  mine. 
Some  one — I  know  not  who — had  taken  mine,  and  put  this 
in  its  place ;  and  in  looking  for  mine,  oh,  my  father  and  mother, 
I  became  late  for  guard." 

"Look  at  the  mark  on  his  rifle.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  man's 
own  number?"  asked  Daly  of  Subadar  Abdul  Karim. 

"It  is  the  same  number." 

"Then  he  lies ;  march  off  the  rascal  and  bring  in  the  other ; 
it  may  be  he  will  lie  better." 

Yasin  Khan  was  marched  out,  and  Yusif  Khan  marched  in. 
'What  have  you  got  to  say  ?"  asked  Daly  of  him. 
'Oh,  protector  of  the  poor,  I  have  lately  been  firing  my  rifle 
on  the  range  and  I  had  forgotten  to  clean  it.  It  was  a  fault. 
Forgive  me,  sahib.  And  as  for  my  being  late,  the  battle  of  the 
air-ball  was  late,  and  my  whole  body  was  dirty,  and  I  took 
long  to  clean  myself." 

"Subadar  Sahib,  when  was  this  man  last  at  musketry?" 

"Oh,  great  one,  it  is  a  whole  month  since." 

"Then  he,  too,  is  a  liar,  for  his  rifle  must  have  been  in- 
spected many  times  since  then.  March  him  out  also,  and  make 
all  present  retire  and  wait  outside,  save  only  you,  Subadar 
Abdul  Karim,  for  with  you  I  wish  to  speak  on  this  matter." 

The  order  was  obeyed.  Daly,  left  alone  with  Subadar  Abdul 
Karim,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  aught  of  the  matter. 

Subadar  Abdul  Karim,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  answered 
gravely  and  verbosely : 

"Oh,  lord  and  master,  I  do  indeed,  know  the  whole  matter, 
and  I  will  explain  everything,  so  that  the  sahib  shall  know  all. 
But  first  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  lead  you  to  a  spot  two 
miles  hence.  There  will  I,  by  your  honor's  kindness,  point  out 
to  you  that  which  will  make  all  plain. 


tit 
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**Be  pleased  to  accompany  me  now.  Your  horse  is  outside 
and  ready.  I  will  come  on  foot;  and  be  pleased  to  permit 
these  two  youths,  the  prisoners,  to  bring  their  rifles  and  ac- 
company us  as  an  escort,  for  we  shall  go  far  from  the  fort,  and 
the  Sirkar's  order  is  that  an  escort  should  be  present.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  customary  that  the  sepoy  when  a  prisoner 
should  perform  such  duties.  But  on  this  occasion,  O  sahib, 
it  is  better  so.    All  will  be  made  clear  hereafter." 

Was  this  a  trap?  Was  there  some  devilment  brewing?  And 
was  Abdul  Karim — ^his  trusted,  confidential  friend — ^the  arch- 
plotter  of  them  all? 

This  thought  occurred  to  Daly,  but  dismissing  it  as  but  a 
remnant  of  last  night's  fever,  he  acceded  to  Abdul  Karim's  re- 
quest and  set  forth  to  see  this  mysterious  sight  that  was  to 
make  all  clear. 

Abdul  Karim  walked  alongside,  keeping  pace  with  Daly's 
pony,  while  behind,  at  a  respectful  distance,  walked  the  two 
culprits  carrying  their  still  dirty  rifles. 

As  they  came  to  a  bend  of  the  rough  road  on  which  they 
were  moving,  Abdul  Karim  addressed  Daly : 

"Oh,  sahib,  it  would  be  well  that  these  two  youths  should 
stand  on  yonder  hillock  and  watch  against  surprise." 

Daly  assented.    The  men  were  posted  on  the  hill. 

And  as  he  and  Abdul  Karim  proceeded  a  few  yards  further 
on  the  road  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  whether  he  knew  aught 
of  the  strange  man  who  had  played  such  a  foul  game  on  the 
evening  before. 

Abdul  Karim  solemnly  and  for  once  briefly  replied : 

"That  also,  O  sahib,  will  be  made  plain." 

Then  he  led  Daly  down  a  nullah,  at  the  top  of  which  the  lat- 
ter, dismounting,  proceeded  to  tie  his  pony's  bridle  to  a 
tree. 

They  wdre  still  in  view  of  the  two  sepoys  on  the  hillock, 
when  Abdul  Karim  stopped,  turned  about,  and  with  a  theatri- 
cal wave  of  the  hand,  said : 

*'Sahib,  here  is  the  sight  that  I  spoke  of." 

Daly,  looking  forward,  saw  a  scantily  covered,  putrefying 
corpse. 

After  the  first  shock  of  revulsion,  he  examined  it  more 
closely,  and  in  the  livid,  dangling  face  beneath  him,  recog- 
nized the  look  of  hate  and  the  repulsive  features  of  the  strange 
man  that  had  played  full-back  for  B  Company. 
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More  puzzled  than  ever,  he  rounded  sharply  on  the  Subadar, 
saying : 

"This  is  enough.  Tell  me  quickly  what  you  know  of  this 
matter.  Speak  not  in  riddles,  but  plainly  and  briefly.  I  must 
know  all,  and  that  quickly." 

**Oh,  dispenser  of  favors,  be  not  angry ;  I  will  now  explain 
all.  But  forgive  me  if  the  tale  is  long,  for  much  hath  hap- 
pened of  late  that  I  must  first  tell,  before  all  will  be  plain. 
This,  then,  is  the  story : 

"The  battle  of  the  air-ball  that  the  sahib  taught  us  is  thought 
highly  of  among  us.  Much  have  we  talked  about  it  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  fame  of  it  has  reached  our  villages.  Much  have 
we  desired  to  learn  to  fight  well  in  this  battle,  and  seeing  the 
sahib  kick  the  ball,  and  toss  it  with  his  head,  and  do  with  it 
what  he  would,  we  said  that  this  indeed  was  magic.  Nay, 
more,  when  we  saw  how  the  sahib  loved  the  battle,  and  what 
stern  orders  he  gave  concerning  it,  we  held  that  the  matter 
was  sacred  to  him.  And  since  the  sahib  thinks  it  sacred,  so 
we,  too,  came  to  look  upon  it  as  in  some  sort  sacred.  We  call 
the  air-ball  *Shaitan,'  and  when  we  play  we  say  that  we  are 
beating  Satan  with  our  feet,  and  that  this  is  better  than  the 
saying  of  prayers.  Your  honor  knows  that  we  are  Mussul- 
mans, but  in  our  villages  we  think  little  of  our  religion,  and 
observe  the  laws  of  the  Prophet  hardly  at  all,  for  it  is  long 
since  any  holy  man  came  near  us  to  teach  these  matters,  and 
these  matters  without  teaching  are  hard  to  understand  and 
remember. 

"But  a  few  days  since  there  came  to  the  country  of  the 
Taranis  one  Ghulam  Habib,  who  was  himself  of  the  Taranis, 
but  from  childhood  had  been  in  the  south,  learning  much 
about  many  things.  He  had  been  on  the  holy  pilgrimage,  and 
had  seen  many  holy  men,  and  had  seen  also  many  sahibs,  and 
had  also  traveled  to  the  north,  to  Ispahan  and  to  Rhum.  Some 
days  since  he  came  to  his  own  village,  and  talked  much  with 
his  own  people.  He  brought  news  of  the  world,  and  told  them 
how  the  Faringhi  people  were  in  g^eat  trouble  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  the  sword  of  the  Prophet  was  everywhere  tri- 
umphant. He  blamed  his  people  much  for  their  carelessness 
in  religion,  but  blamed  them  more  for  their  obedience  to  the 
Sirkar. 

"In  a  word,  O  lord  and  master,  he  came  preaching  a  Jahad 
against  your  people.    He  desired  that  the  levies — both   the 
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Tarani  folk  of  B  Company  and  the  Lazarai  folk  of  A  Company 
— ^should  name  a  day,  and,  seizing  their  rifles  and  many  bul- 
lets, should  escape  to  the  hills  and  gather  round  them  a  large 
army. 

"Very  eloquent  was  he,  and  much  and  long  did  he  speak, 
both  in  the  villages,  and  also  by  stealth  in  the  men's  barracks. 

**Of  the  Tarani  folk  many  hearkened  to  him,  and  were  ready 
to  leave  the  service  of  the  Sirkar,  but  of  the  Lazarais  very  few, 
if  any  at  all.  Two  nights  ago  there  was  much  talk  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  at  last  one  of  the  Lazarais  of  A  Company  spoke  to 
him  before  them  all : 

"  *Say  you,  oh  Mullah,  that  the  Faringhis  are  weak,  that  the 
power  of  the  Sirkar  is  gone  from  them,  that  the  sahib-log  are 
not  what  they  were?  Have  you  seen  our  sahib?  Have  you 
seen  him  fight  with  "Shaitan,"  the  air-ball?' 

"And  at  that  many  voices  cried,  *Yes,  O  Mullah — ^Ji,  have 
you  seen  our  sahib  fight  with  the  air-ball?' 

"He  asked  what  the  air-ball  was,  and  we  told  him.  He 
laughed  in  scorn  and  told  us  that  he,  too,  played  that  game, 
that  in  Hindustan  he,  too,  had  learned  it  when  studying  Eng- 
lish at  a  college  under  the  Padri-log. 

"Then  he  abused  us  much  for  thinking  so  highly  of  this 
game  of  infidels;  but  the  Lazarai  folk  were  angry,  and  said 
that  they  would  hear  no  evil  spoken  of  it.  Then  he  laughed, 
and  said,  *So  be  it,  the  game  is  surely  sacred.  Let  it,  then,  be 
a  sign  that  my  words  are  true.  I  and  the  Tarani  folk  will  play 
the  game  of  the  air-ball  against  the  Lazarais  and  their  sahib, 
and  if  we  win  the  fight  then  are  my  words  true,  and  we  will 
agree  that  all  shall  follow  me ;  if  we  lose,  then  do  with  me  what 
you  will.* 

"This  he  said  confidently,  for  he,  indeed,  was  skilful  with  the 
air-ball,  and,  withal,  had  not  seen  your  honor's  skill.     • 

"But  we,  on  our  side,  had  no  fear,  for  had  we  not  seen  your 
honor's  prowess?    So  we  knew  that  all  would  be  well. 

"Tlicrefore,  I  came  to  you  and  made  my  request  that  this 
fight  of  the  air-ball  should  take  place,  and,  O  sahib,  the  rest 
will  be  clear  to  you. 

"This" — pointing  to  the  corpse — "this  is  Ghulam  Habib,  of 
the  Taranis,  the  Mullah,  who  played  in  the  reserve  of  their 
force  in  the  fight  of  the  air-ball. 

"He  played  well,  but  with  much  villainy,  doing  hurt,  indeed, 
to  your  honor's  limbs,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  fight,  so 
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that  we  were  all  very  wroth.  And  as  to  these  two  youths,  deal 
with  them  not  hardly." 

"Why,  what  of  them?"  asked  Daly,  still  bewildered. 

"Deal  not  with  them  hardly,  O  lord  and  master,  for  the 
heart  in  them  is  good,  though  to  be  late  for  guard  is  indeed 
a  crime ;  but  truly  were  their  livers  hot  at  the  moment." 

"What,  then,  did  they  do?" 

"When  the  fight  of  the  air-ball  was  over,  they  ran  to  their 
barracks,  and  seizing  their  rifles,  pursued  Ghulam  Habib  as 
he  fled  from  our  wrath.  They  followed  him  hither,  and  here, 
in  this  nullah,  shot  him  down.  Thus  was  it  that  they  were 
late  for  guard,  and  that  their  rifles  were  dirty. 

"Oh,  dealer  of  favors,  deal  with  them  not  hardly,  for  see,  the 
shooting  was  assuredly  good.  Behold,  under  the  ear  of  the 
corpse  is  one  bullet-hole  and  in  his  stomach  is  the  other. 
Therefore,  O  sahib,  deal  with  them  not  hardly." 

And  the  sahib  dealt  with  them  not  hardly. 


By  Florence  E.  Stryker 


MISS  ELIZABETH  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  saw  ihe 
wagon  disappear  behind  the  pines.  Tliey  were  gone  at 
last,  the  Professor  and  his  mother,  and  her  hour  had  come. 
i'oT  once  there  should  be  such  a  house  cleaning  in  the  old  man- 
sion academy  that  the  youngest  negro  would  never  forget  it. 
And  how  she  would  fix  things  up  and  make  respectable  the 
magnificent  but  ragged  parlor  furniture  and  banish  from  the 
house  that  shiftless,  unkempt  atmosphere  that  so  tried  her 
Northern  soul.  When  the  boys  returned  in  the  fall  they  would 
hardly  know  the  place.  Her  eyes  wandered  from  the  shabby 
old  house  with  its  dormitory  annex  to  the  "new  building" 
which  had  Just  been  finished,  the  new  schoolroom,  the  Pro- 
fessor's pride  and  joy,  and  the  result  of  his  many  years  of  toil. 
Yes,  the  school  should  be  at  last  successful,  and  how  pleased 
the  Professor  would  be  when  he  saw  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
old  house  also;  but  here  her  face  clouded  suddenly,  and  she 
said  to  herself  with  a  little  laugh : 

"I  doubt  if  after  all  he  would  notice  any  change.  He  might 
be  surprised  to  see  the  shutters  had  been  mended  and  the 
parlor  cleaned,  and  he  would  thank  me  in  a  stately,  old-fash- 
ioned way,  and  then  he  would  go  up  and  stare  at  that  monu- 
ment, and  think  no  more  about  it,"  and  Miss  Elizabeth  glanced 
almost  vindictively  in  the  direction  of  a  small  private  burial 
lot  which  crowned  the  hill  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Yes,  there 
the  monument  stood,  tall  and  imposing,  overshadowing  the 
few  humble  stones  beside  it.  She  knew  what  inscription  it 
bore  but  too  well. 

MARY  ELLEN, 
the  beloved   wife  of 

Aged   twenty-o 
'Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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And  below  it  tlie  date  and  some  stately  Latin  phrases  instead 
of  a  "proper"  verse  from  Scripture,  thought  Miss  Elizabeth ; 
but,  after  all,  who  was  she  to  criticise?  And  who  was  she  in- 
deed? Only  the  housekeeper.  The  distant  Northern  **con- 
neotion"  whom  the  Professor  had  engaged  last  fall  to  superin- 
tend his  household  when  his  delicate  old  mother  became  too 
infirm  for  the  responsibility.  And  Miss  Elizabeth  being  poor 
and  brave  had  left  her  New  Jersey  village  and  her  University 
Extension  Club  and  attacked  the  manifold  difficulties  that 
arise  from  keeping  house  for  a  crowd  of  hungry  boys  on  a  very 
small  income. 

How  faithfully  she  had  worked  no  one  would  ever  know  un- 
less her  little  worn  account-books  should  tell  the  tale. 

It  had  been  a  hard  winter.  She  had  met  but  few  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood.  Old  Mrs.  Charpenter  was  an  invalid, 
and  the  Professor  was  too  much  immersed  in  his  boys  and  his 
work  and  his  sad  memories  to  pay  her  any  attention  beyond 
the  kindly  courtesy  he  gave  to  every  woman. 

Now  the  vacation  had  come,  the  new  building  was  finished 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  decided  that  after  one  grand  cleaning  she 
would  settle  down  and  enjoy  at  least  a  month  of  quiet  pleasure. 

It  was  thus  the  great  house  cleaning  began,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth fell  to  with  energy.  Such  dusting  and  mending  and 
whitewashing  the  Academy  had  never  known  before,  and  the 
servants  gasped  with  relief  when  their  mistress'  fierce  energy 
was  finally  expended. 

Then  she  dismissed  the  phalanx,  keeping  only  little  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  mother,  and  regarded  with  pride  the  well- 
scrubbed  appearance  of  the  Academy,  and  so  settled  down  to 
peace  and  quietness,  and  even  the  monument  did  not  trouble 
her.  She  was  cutting  down  the  sleeves  of  her  best  dress  one 
sultry  morning  when  Amanda  Thomas'  mother  rushed  into 
her  room.  Her  great,  fat  face  was  trembling  with  terror,  and 
she  screamed  at  Miss  Elizabeth : 

"Missy,  Tom  is  down  thar  in  the  woods  awful  sick!  lie's 
got  it,  missy,  he's  got  it !" 

**Got  what?"  asked  Miss  Elizabeth,  with  astonishment  and 
alarm  in  her  eyes. 

Amanda  sank  on  the  floor  and  rocked  to  and  fro  sobbing. 

*'Come  and  see  him,  missy,  and  yer'll  know.  It's  the  pest, 
missy,  it's  the  pest !"  she  muttered. 

Miss  Elizabeth  rose  to  her  feet.    Her  heart  stood  still. 
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"You  are  mistaken,  Amanda,"  she  said  sharply;  but  the 
woman  shook  her  head  miserably. 

"They'll  take  him  off  to  the  pesthouse,  and  then  you'll  see," 
she  answered. 

With  white  lips  Miss  Elizabeth  walked  to  the  door. 

"I  will  bring-  a  doctor ;  go  back  to  the  boy,"  she  com- 
manded. Then,  with  a  set  face  and  terror  in  her  heart,  she 
drove  to  town.  What  would  the  Professor  say,  and  what 
would  become  of  the  school?  The  doctor  was  out,  but  she  left 
an  urgent  message  and  returned  to  the  Academy,  still  strug- 
gling with  the  same  terrible  anxiety. 

She  sat  on  the  front  steps  and  waited  for  him.  The  doctor 
might  suggest  some  way.  She  saw  Amanda  go  into  the  quar- 
ters and  carry  something  out  toward  the  woods  behind  the 
bams.  Miss  Elizabeth  shivered,  and  when  the  doctor  at  last 
drove  in  she  met  him  at  the  gates.  He  listened  to  her  with  sur- 
prise, and  his  face  darkened,  then  without  another  word  he 
hurried  down  to  Amanda,  who  led  him  into  the  shadow  of  the 
pines.  He  came  back  at  last  and  walked  slowly  toward  her. 
He  was  still  a  young  man,  the  town  and  neighborhood  yet 
picked  out  a  wife  for  him  yearly  from  the  groups  of  plantation 
beauties,  as  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  despite 
many  failures  the  county  persisted  in  regarding  him  with  hope- 
ful eyes.  An  old  friend  of  the  Professor's,  he  now  met 
her  anxious  questioning  glance  with  swift  and  honest 
sympathy. 

"Yes ;  it  is  smallpox,  a  mild  case ;  but  the  thing  itself.  The 
devil  only  knows  where  he  got  it.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you — 
for  them  all.  I  will  send  the  health  officers  down,  and  they 
will  remove  him  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  well  he  is  out  in 
the  woods;  however,  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  I  do  not 
think " 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  looked  down  at  him. 

"Doctor,  this  will  ruin  the  school ;  you  know  it  will.  All  the 
people  will  be  frightened,  and  what  will  become  of  the  Profes- 
sor and  his  mother  if  the  boys  do  not  come  back  and  the  new 
pupils  fail  us  also?  We  open  in  six  weeks,  you  know.  Tlie 
new  building  is  just  finished." 

"What  else  can  be  done?"  he  asked  sharply.  "It  is  the  law, 
my  dear  lady.  It  will  make  trouble  for  the  school,  but  it  can- 
not be  heloed." 

"It  shall  be  helped,"  she  said  steadily.     "There  is  an  old 
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cabin  down  there  in  the  woods.  His  mother  shall  take  hinj 
there  and  nurse  him,  and  I  will  look  after  them  and  as  soon 
as  lie  is  better  he  can  be  taken  away,  far  away.  No  one  shall 
know,  and  yet  there  shall  be  no  danger.  I  will  attend  to  that. 
I  will  burn  down  the  Httle  cabin.  Oh,  doctor,  do  help  me! 
For  the  school's  sake  let  me  do  this.  You  have  been  for  years 
its  friend." 

The  doctor  frowned  and  walked  restlessly  across  the  grass. 

*'It  is  a  crazy  idea,"  he  answered  roughly.  **I  cannot  approve 
such  a  scheme.    It  is  utterly  impossible." 

But  she  prayed  him  passionately,  and  with  a  strength  and 
eagerness  that  astonished  him.  At  last  reluctantly  he  went 
down  and  examined  the  proposed  cabin.  On  his  return  she 
met  him  with  renewed  entreaty,  and  many  promises.  It  was 
a  long  struggle  in  the  warm  August  sunshine,  but  the  woman 
at  last  conquered. 

He  yielded,  surprised  and  angry  at  himself,  and  agreed  to 
help  her  in  her  plans,  although  with  many  protests  and  much 
grumbling.  When  all  had  been  arranged  and  the  doctor  was 
driving  out  of  the  Academy  gates  he  turned  and  looked  back. 
Miss  Elizabeth  stood  on  the  steps,  the  hot  August  sunshine 
fell  on  her  fair  hair  with  its  lines  of  gray  around  the  temples. 
She  was  looking  at  the  new  building. 

**Where  in  the  world,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  "did  the 
Professor  find  this  woman?" 

Then  began  for  Miss  Elizabeth  those  weeks,  the  memory  of 
which  for  years  afterward  made  her  cold  at  heart.  Long, 
lonely  days  in  the  old  house  and  terrible  anxiety.  Daily  she 
carried  down  provisions  and  necessities,  and  left  them  within 
reach  of  the  mother  and  child  in  the  old  cabin.  She  obeyed 
every  direction  of  the  doctor,  and  disinfected  and  cleaned 
everywhere.  When  a  visitor  came  to  examine  the  school  she 
talked  glibly  of  it  and  its  advantages,  and  even  entertained  at 
length  some  garnilous  and  inquisitive  neighbor. 

The  days  passed  slowly,  and  the  boy  recovered  rapidly. 
His  mother,  with  the  obedient  instincts  of  her  race,  kept  him 
a  close  prisoner,  and  seemed  to  realize  the  danger  of  her 
mistress'  position. 

Finally,  one  blessed  day,  the  doctor  drove  in  with  an  old 
double  carriage,  and  in  the  twilight  Miss  Elizabeth  watched 
him  depart,  carrying  to  a  distant  negro  settlement  her  trouble- 
some charges.    That  night  the  neighbors  saw  a  blaze  against 
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the  sky,  and  the  few  who  came  hurrying  up  to  the  Academy 
went  back  grumbUng. 

"Only  an  old  niggah  cabin  gone!"  they  called  out  to  the 
laggards  they  met  coming  up  the  road. 

"I  wonder,"  thought  Miss  Elizabeth  as  she  watched  the 
flames  rise  toward  the  sky,  ''if  1  am  capable  of  committing  any 
crime.  Here  I  am  breaking  the  law,  and  now  setting  fire  to 
some  one  else's  property  as  calmly  as  if  I  were  singeing  a 
chicken."  She  laughed  a  little  nervously,  and  then  glanced 
suddenly  up  at  the  stately  monument  on  the  hill.  "What  do 
you  think  about  it?"  she  whispered.  "Are  you  glad  the  school 
is  saved?" 

A  week  or  two  after  all  the  world  came  home.  There  was 
great  excitement  within  the  Academy  gates. 

The  Professor  and  his  mother  returned,  bringing  with  them 
a  cousin,  a  maiden  of  somewhat  uncertain  age,  once  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  who  now  lived  on  the  glories  of  the  past, 
dressed  gorgeously  and  talked  continually.  The  servants  came 
back  in  goodly  numbers,  and  amid  the  confusion  and  hurry 
of  the  time,  Amanda  and  Thomas  Jeflferson  were  hardly  missed, 
and  their  absence  easily  accounted  for  in  this  large  and  indif- 
ferent household.  Miss  Elizabeth  dared  not  yet  tell  the  Pro- 
fessor of  the  matter,  and  really  saw  but  little  of  him  in  the  rush 
of  the  home-coming. 

The  day  before  the  boys  came  and  the  school  opened  she  was 
busy  every  moment,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  she  noticed 
from  the  pantry  window  the  tall  form  of  the  Professor  as  he 
mounted  the  hill  toward  the  monument.  She  watched  him 
thoughtfully,  and  then  having  finished  her  work  went  up  to 
the  parlor.  As  she  approached  the  door  she  heard  voices  and 
her  owm  name,  and  she  stopped  a  moment,  half-ashamed  and 
curious. 

"But,"  said  the  Professor's  mother,  "she  is  very  capable,  my 
dear ;  these  Northern  women  are,  you  know.  Really  invalua- 
ble to  us.    I  am  so  feeble." 

"I  have  no  doubt  she  is  excellent  enough  in  her  way,"  re- 
sponded the  belle  who  had  been ;  "but  you  must  acknowledge 
that  she  is  so  gauche,  and  dresses  so  abominably,  that  it  does 
seem  the  dear  Professor  ought  to  have  a  different  looking  per- 
son for  the  head  of  his  table — some  manner — you  know,  aunt, 
one  cannot  expect  good  looks,  of  course,  but '* 

Miss  Elizabeth  crept  quickly  away  to  her  own  room  and 
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threw  herself  on  the  bed.  She  laid  there  a  long  time,  and 
when  she  wakened  from  a  restless  sleep  she  felt  strangely  ill. 
A  sickness  seemed  to  have  come  upon  her,  deadly  and  horri- 
ble, and  she  staggered  up  and  down  the  room,  and  an  icy  fear 
clutched  at  her  heart — a  fear  far  more  terrible  than  the  fear 
of  death. 

**Suppose  I  have  taken  it?"  she  thought,  **then  I  have  ruined 
them  after  all.  It  is  my  punishment,  I  suppose,  for  breaking 
the  law  with  the  boy." 

She  knelt  by  the  bed  and  attempted  to  pray,  but  the  words 
would  not  come,  and  she  felt  that  this  agony  would  drive  her 
mad. 

"What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?"  she  moaned  help- 
lessly. The  room  grew  dark.  The  bell  rang  for  supper,  and 
she  heard  the  family' go  down.  She  laid  a  miserable  heap  on 
the  floor,  vainly  attempting  to  think  clearly,  when  a  carriage 
rolled  up  to  the  house.  Through  the  window  came  the  well- 
known  tones  of  the  doctor's  voice.  She  sprang  up  with  sud- 
den desperation  and  rushed  down  the  long  passage  across  the 
piazza  and  met  him  as  he  mounted  the  steps.  She  caught  his 
arm. 

**I  have  caught  it  myself !"  she  screamed  in  his  ear.  "Take 
me  away !    Take  me  away  before  I  ruin  the  school !" 

She  felt  his  grasp  tighten  on  her  arm,  and  he  dragged  her 
unceremoniously  into  the  glare  of  the  parlor  light.  His  keen 
dark  eyes  read  her  face,  then  his  touch  relaxed  and  he  laughed 
lightly. 

**You  poor,  foolish  woman,  I  thought  you  had  no  nerves. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  the  matter  with  you  but  too  much 
work  and  hysteria." 

She  dropped  at  his  feet,  and  he  picked  her  up  and  laid  her 
on  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sofas,  and  stood  looking  down  at 
her  curiously. 

"Doctor,"  she  said  at  last  gently,  "thank  you.  Do  not  stay 
here.  I  am  all  right,  and  yoii  will  never  again  find  me  such 
a" — her  lips  quivered — "such  a  fool." 

Still  the  doctor's  sharp  eyes  scanned  her  face. 

"Does  Charpenter  know  about  this  little  affair  of  ours?"  he 
asked. 

She  colored  faintly. 

"I  have  not  told  him  yet.  There  has  been  no  opportunity. 
However,  I  shall  soon,"  she  added  hastily. 
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The  doctor  walked  up  and  down  the  long  room,  and  then 
came  back  and  stood  before  her. 

**Qiarpenter's  a  fine  fellow,"  he  remarked  irreverently;  "but 
his  usefulness  would  be  greater  if  he  would  condescend  to  live 
less  among  the  clouds.  They  say,  though,  he  is  about  to  give 
up  his  melancholy  mooning  over  his  beloved  Mary  Ellen,  who 
was  only  a  child  anyway,  and  marry  this  fair  cousin  who  is 
here.    Is  that  true,  Miss  Elizabeth?" 

Miss  Elizabeth  breathed  quickly. 

"I  do  not  believe  it,  doctor,"  she  answered  proudly.  **The 
Professor  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  wife.  He  will 
never  marry  any  one.  He  loves  her  too  deeply."  She  stopped 
in  confusion,  for  the  doctor  was  smiling  a  sad  smile  with  little 
amusement  in  it. 

**Miss  Elizabeth,"  he  said  slowly,  *'I  fear  that  after  all  you 
are  not  a  practical  person,  but  sometimes  very  sentimental. 
Is  it  not  so?". 

She  sat  up  with  crimson  cheeks,  but  before  she  could  an- 
swer him  he  had  left  the  room,  and  she  heard  his  gay  greet- 
ing as  he  entered  the  dining-room  and  the  murmur  of  many 
voices. 

She  laid  still  with  her  eyes  closed  and  felt  very  weak  and 
heavy-hearted.  Despite  the  relief  the  doctor  had  given  her 
the  sense  of  shock  still  lingered,  and  an  intense  despondency 
weighed  her  down.  The  future  looked  so  dark  and  lonely,  the 
path  so  dull  and  straight.  She  heard  them  moving  in  the 
dining-room,  and  rose  wearily  to  escape  from  the  parlor,  when 
a  voice  startled  her  from  the  door. 

**I  beg  you  will  wait  a  moment,  Miss  Elizabeth,"  said  the 
Professor,  as  he  walked  toward  her.  His  manner  was  un- 
usually animated,  his  eyes  bright.  "The  doctor  has  told  me  all 
this  affair,  all  that  you  have  done,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say.  Such  fearless,  unselfish  courage  we  will  never  forget. 
Miss  Elizabeth.  The  school  has  now  its  patron  saint  indeed, 
one  who  has  suffered  for  its  saki.  In  its  name  I  thank  you. 
To  think  that  a  stranger  should  have  done  this  thing,  cared 
so  for  us  all,  is  most  wonderful  to  me.  I  hope  we  may  prove 
worthy  of  your  heroism." 

Miss  Elizabeth  looked  steadily  at  him.  The  light  shone  on 
her  fair  hair  and  unmercifully  revealed  the  tear  stains  around 
her  sad  and  heavy  eyes.    She  answered  coldly. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  more,  Professor.    As  you  say, 
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I  am  a  stranger,  and  the  ruin  of  the  school  would  have  meant 
the  loss  of  my  position  here.  There  is  nothing  heroic  about 
what  I  did — nothing  in  the  least." 

She  turned  to  pass  out  and  the  Professor  looked  at  her  in 
perplexity.  Women  were  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
boys  or  books.  She  seemed  offended,  and  his  heart  was  warm 
with  gratitude  and  admiration.  Suddenly  a  strange  suggestion 
came  to  him.  His  dead  wife's  face  flashed  before  him,  and 
with  it  a  new  and  wondrous  thought.  His  heart  jumped,  and 
for  a  second  he  stood  very  still  and  certain,  old  cherished  mem- 
ories and  tender  old  fancies  dropped  softly  into  a  deep  and 
eternal  grave. 

A  future  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  danced  before  him. 
He  advanced  quickly  and  barred  her  way, 

"I  have  thanked  you  in  the  school's  name,  Miss  Elizabeth," 
he  said.  "Will  you  let  me  say  a  word  for  myself  now?  Will  you 
stay  a  little  longer  here?    Do  not  go  yet." 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that  brought  an  odd  color 
to  Miss  Elizabeth's  face.  She  trembled,  hesitated,  then,  with 
bowed  head,  came  softly  back  to  her  seat  again. 

The  doctor  outside  looked  back  at  the  parlor  lights  as  he 
drove  through  the  Academy  gates. 

He  sighed  a  little  wearily,  and  then  remarked  to  his  horse : 

"The  Professor  is  in  luck  to-night  as  well  as  the  Academy," 


THE   STOLEN    PRINCE 


By  Henriette  Beauchamps 


A  BRIGHT  red  velvet  carpet  was  unrolled  and  spread  upon 
the  platform  at  the  railway  station,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
fetter  the  attention  of  the  moving  crowd. 

The  boots  of  the  inspectors  were  polished  to  almost  an  un- 
natural degree  of  brightness,  while  the  faces  of  the  little  lamp- 
lighters were  (taking  them  altogether)  what  one  might  call 
clean. 

In  other  words,  Charing  Cross  outdid  itself  to-day. 

"What's  up?"  asked  one  railway  employee  of  another. 

''Royalty,"  he  answered  shortly.  "Royalty  going  on  the 
Continent.  I  wish  I  could  go  somewhere,"  he  muttered  dis- 
couragedly. 

The  first  speaker  whistled  a  patriotic  air,  and  looked  criti- 
cally as  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  will  only  hope,"  said  he,  "that  the  same  thing  doesn*t 
occur  as  that  which  happened  to  a  young  prince  who  came 
over  to  England  recently.    Did  you  hear  about  it?" 

"I  never  hear  anything,"  answered  the  other  employee  ill- 
humoredly.    "I  have  more  to  do  than  to  listen  to  such  gossip." 

"But  I  will  tell  you  now,  if  you  will  hear  me,"  replied  the 
other,  not  at  all  disheartened  by  his  friend's  brusqueness.  So, 
drawing  closer  to  his  companion,  he  related  the  following 
story : 

One  day  a  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  station  in  good 
season  for  the  scheduled  train.  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  which  was  a  representative  of  the 
Embassy. 

The  young  prince  who  was  expected  on  the  accommoda- 
tion train  from  Dover  wanted  to  visit  London  in  the  strictest 

♦Translated  by  Wade  Manning,  from  the  German,  for  Short  Stories. 
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incognito,  and  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  that  his  arrival  be  ' 
without  ceremony  and  ostentation. 

Directly  under  the  large  clock  so  well  known  in  Charing 
Cross  Station  stood  two  men  in  earnest  conversation. 

"You  may  well  call  me  an  old  ass  if  this  thing  falls  through, 
Jim.  Why,  old  Bob  Creamo  says  it  is  as  sure  as  if  he  had  al- 
ready had  £  10,000  in  his  pocket,"  said  the  taller  one,  looking 
intently  at  a  carriage  being  driven  up  to  the  platform. 

An  aged,  clean-shaven  coachman,  whose  coat  was  somewhat 
too  large  for  him,  was  seated  on  the  box.  In  the  vehicle  was 
an  elegantly  dressed  young  man  with  a  distinguished-looking 
mustache. 

"That's  he !  See  him  on  the  box !  That's  Bob  Creamo ! 
Go  and  say  to  him  that  the  Prince  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
first  coach  on  the  train.    I  will  tell  the  people  to  make  way." 

"What  do  we  get,  old  fellow%  if  this  thing  isn't  a  go?"  re- 
marked the  more  pessimistic  Jim,  thoughtfully. 

"Don't  you  know,  Norris?  Have  you  never  taken  part  in  a 
deal  like  this?  I  hardly  think  anything  serious  will  happen. 
They  have  promised  not  to  murder  him." 

"So  they  say,"  muttered  Jim  Norris  doubtfully. 

"What  they  will  have  is  £  io,ooo  sterling,"  replied  his  chum 
gloatingly.  ''Go  over,  Jim,  and  look  at  the  time-table  and  see 
how  long  before  the  train  is  due." 

Norris  did  as  he  was  bid  and  returned  and  reported  that  it 
would  be  in  the  station  in  five  minutes. 

"Good,"  said  his  companion.  "I  will  keep  my  eye  on  Bob 
Creamo.  You  can  give  your  attention  to  the  lad's  own  car- 
riage." 

"If  he  will  only  keep  away  from  the  waiting-room  our  game 
is  won,"  and  chuckling  to  himself  he  continued,  "We  will  fol- 
low him  in  a  hansom;  that's  our  plan,  isn't  it,  Jim?" 

"That's  right,  old  man." 

As  both  men  strolled  forward  to  fulfil  the  duties  they  had 
undertaken,  the  carriage  from  the  Embassy  was  driven  to  the 
end  of  the  platform. 

The  train  steamed  over  the  bridge  and  came  slowly  into  the 
station.  From  every  coach  streamed  the  passengers.  The 
baggage-masters  rushed  with  trunks,  valises,  hat-boxes  and 
steamer  rugs,  hurriedly  placing  them  with  their  owners  in 
hansom  cabs  and  four-wheelers. 

The  well-dressed  young  man  with  the  fierce-looking  mus- 
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tache,  whom  Bob  Creamo  had  driven  to  the  station,  was 
watching  intently  the  arrivals.  Suddenly,  hat  in  hand,  he  ap- 
proached and  addressed  an  aristocratic  youthful-looking  gen- 
tleman, who  had  just  alighted  from  one  of  the  foremost 
coaches  and  who  appeared  helpless  and  confused  with  the 
hurly-burly  of  Charing  Cross. 

"Par  ici,  votre  Altesse,  s'il  vous  plait." 

Both  men  walked  to  the  end  of  the  platform,  entered  the 
carriage,  the  door  was  closed,  and  Bob  Creamo  drove  quickly 
out  of  Charing  Cross  station. 

The  two  men  who  had  spoken  so  earnestly  with  one  another 
under  the  great  clock  sprang  quickly  into  a  hansom  and  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  with  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction  on 
their  faces. 

"I'm  quite  sure  I  saw  no  Prince  leave  the  train,"  said  the 
station-master  a  few  moments  later  to  the  Attache  who  came 
in  the  carriage  from  the  Embassy. 

"Perhaps  he  has  gone  over  alone  to  the  hotel,"  he  con- 
tinued, casting  his  eye  around  the  place. 

The  Attache,  greatly  disturbed,  declared  this  was  not  possi- 
ble, as  the  Prince  had  telegraphed  from  Dover  to  meet  him. 

"His  trunks  are  in  the  baggage-room,"  said  one  of  the  in- 
spectors, "but  where  is  he?" 

"He  certainly  could  not  fly  away,"  answered  the  baggage- 
master  with  a  wise  air. 

"The  best  thing  to  do,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  Attache,  "is 
to  inquire  at  the  hotel,  and  if  he's  not  there  come  back  at 


once." 


The  Attache,  now  greatly  excited  and  angry,  as  he  realized 
the  disappearance  of  the  Prince  would  cause  him  some  trouble, 
did  as  he  was  told,  but  soon  returned  breathless. 

"He  is  not  there!"  he  cried,  "neither  the  Prince  nor  his 
valet  has  arrived." 

His  Highness  had  certainly  disappeared. 

"Well,  you  may  hang  me  if  he  is  in  Charing  Cross  Station," 
muttered  the  inspector  as  the  Attache  departed. 

The  daily  papers  issued  extras  that  day  with  headlines  in 
the  largest  type : 

"A   PRINCE  STOLEN. 
A  Suspected  Anarchist  Conspiracy." 

The  extras  naturally  gave  a  most  exaggerated  account  of 
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this  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  were  sold  and  devoured  in 
the  shortest  time  possible. 

The  street  venders  gathered  in  groups  to  discuss  the  rob- 
bery, regardless  of  waiting  customers  or  the  purloining  of  the 
crossing  sweepers.  The  newsboys  were  besieged.  On  the 
'busses,  in  the  shops,  at  the  hotels,  the  missing  Prince  was  the 
one  subject  of  conversation,  while  in  higher  circles  no  other 
topic  was  allowed. 

By  ten  o'clock  that  night  Charing  Cross  Station  was  de- 
serted. Abput  eleven  o'clock  of  the  same  evening  one  of  the 
two  men  who  followed  the  Prince  in  a  hansom  cab  came  back 
to  Charing  Cross  and  stocK^  again  beneath  the  large  timepiece. 

Two  minutes  later  Detective  Brading,  of  the  Scotland  Yard 
force,  leisurely  smoking  a  cigar,  joined  the  waiting  individual. 

**Come  over  to  the  office,  Norris,"  said  the  detective,  as  he 
acknowledged  the  man's  greeting,  "we  can  talk  there  without 
being  disturbed." 

"No,  no;  not  in  your  office.  We  can  arrange  here,  Mr. 
Brading.    You  received  my  telegram?" 

"Yes." 

Jim  Norris  looked  cautiously  around  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment ;  then  his  restless  eyes  fell  on  Detective  Brading's  im- 
movable face. 

"When  you  think  it  worth  while,"  began  Norris,  with  a 
knowing  look,  "I  can — I  can  tell  you  exactly  where " 

"What!  what!"  exclaimed  Brading. 

"Where  at  this  very  hour  the  lost  Prince  is,"  said  Jim,  slowly 
emphasizing  each  word. 

"What's  that !"  cried  the  detective,  taking  a  step  nearer  and 
betraying  some  agitation,  "are  you  speaking  the  truth, 
Norris?" 

"God's  truth,"  protested  Norris,  casting  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward. 

"I  will  tell  you  what,  Norris,  if  the  Prince  is  really  in  your 
hands  or  the  hands  of  your  pals,"  and  puffing  his  cigar  slowly, 
"you  will  take  me  to  the  place  where  you  have  him  secreted.  I 
will  see  that  you  receive  the  usual  reward." 

"It  is  a  bargain,"  said  Jim  joyfully.  "I  want  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  blackguards ;  they  go  too  far,  they  go  too  far ; 
there's  no  limit  to  them." 

"And  they  will  receive  their  just  punishment,  too,"  remarked 
the  detective  decidedly. 
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*This  is  the  way  it  happened,"  commenced  Norris,  letting 
his  eyes  rove  suspiciously  around  the  deserted  station.  "Some 
Italian  anarchists  in  Bath  street,  Clerkenwell,  determined  to 
kidnap  the  young  Prince,  and  all  their  plans  worked  so 
smoothly  that  the  Prince  is  now  sitting  in  a  back  room  in  Bath 
street,  carefully  guarded  by  the  conspirators,  and  they  intend 
keeping  the  young  fellow  there  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
a  handsome  sum  will  be  demanded  for  his  return/' 

"As  a  ransom,"  said  the  detective  knowingly. 

"Exactly,  as  a  ransom,"  returned  Jim. 

Then  Norris  gave  the  addresses  of  those  implicated  and,  in 
fact,  all  he  knew  about  the  affair,  to  the  detective,  who  wrote 
this  information  carefully  in  a  small  notebook. 

"Now,"  said  Norris,  expectantly,  "what  do  I  get?" 

Without  replying  Detective  Brading  turned  and  motioned 
to  a  man  who  had  kept  in  the  shadow  at  a  distance. 

"I  don't  want  to  exactly  arrest  this  man,  Perkins,"  he  re- 
marked to  him ;  "but  keep  him  in  custody  for  about  one  hour. 
Give  him  a  glass  or  two  in  the  meanwhile.'' 

"Detective  Brading,"  said  Norris,  with  a  grieved  air,  "is  this 
the  way  you—^ — " 

"And  Norris,"  said  the  detective,  taking  no  notice  of  the  in- 
terruption, "if  you  will  visit  me  in  a  week  or  so,  I  will  proba- 
bly  have  a  pound  or  two  for  you." 

"A  pound  or  two?"  screamed  Norris  indignantly,  "after  all 
I  have  told  you!  Only  think,  a  Prince  travels  and  is  stolen. 
I  come  and  give  away  the  whole  story,  and  then  you  speak 
of  a  pound  or  two.  It  is  a  Prince,  a  royal  Prince,  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  you  come  and  offer  me  a  mere  bagatelle  like  a 
pound  or  two.  Seems  to  me,"  said  Norris  with  a  growing  bit-  . 
terness,  "that  princes  are  unusually  cheap  nowadays." 

"Now,  look  here,  Norris,"  said  the  representative  from  Scot- 
land Yard  in  an  apologetical  tone,  "this  affair  stands  this  way. 
Your  kind  always  comes  too  late  with  his  confession.  All  you 
have  told  us  we  knew  in  time  to  have  the  Prince  leave  the 
train  at  Cannon  street  and  come  peacefully  into  London  on 
the  underground  railway.  The  young  man  that  your  friends 
have  kidnapped  and  are  holding  in  Bath  street  is  Detective 
Peron,  who  is  a  very  fine  linguist,  and  if  he  uses  his  ears  and 
eyes  for  an  hour  or  two  he  will " 

"Whatl"  cried  Norris,  reeling  and  striking  his  head  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  "the  deuce  take  it !" 


MR.   BLODGERS'   APOLOGY 

Bv  James  Payn 


^.  Aunt  Adela,  in  addition  (I  am  happy  to  say) 
to  much  other  and   more  valuable  property, 
possesses  a  little  dog  called  Carlo.     It  is  not 
true,  as  some  assert,  that  to  admire  this  ani- 
mal is  a  passport  to  her  favor — although  to 
show  any  dislike  to  him  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  lose  it.    "Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  her 
mollo;  but  you  may  love  him,  or  (to  put  my 
own  case)  you  may  not  dislike  him  so  much 
as  you  dislike  Aunt  Adela,  and  yet  not  be  (like  my  cousin 
Agesilaus)  her  pet  nephew.    -Some  people  seem  to  have  affec- 
tions only  to  bestow  them  in  the  wrong  quarters ;  they  have 
pets,  but  not  the  right  pets.   However,  to  my  tale,  or  rather  to 
Carlo's  tail,  which  is  quite  straight.    It  used  to  be  curly  until 
a  certain  catastrophe  happened  to  it  last  November;  it  was 
run  over  by  an  enormous  dray,  and,  so  to  speak,  ironed  out. 
Thank  heaven !  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.    Elizabeth,  my 
aunt's  maid,  an  old-fashioned  person,  who,  having  been  "in 
the  family"  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  thought  worthy 
the  sacred  trust  of  taking  liini   out   for  a  ramble.      Newly 
washed  and  woolly  white,  he  was  attached  to  her  (it  was  sup- 
posed firmly)  by  a  silken  siring,  and  she  had  a  hook  to  her 
umbrella  to  restrain  him  in  exlreme  cases,  which  caused  her 
to  resemble  a  shepherdess  with  her  lamb;  but  all  these  pre- 
cautions proved  useless.     He  escaped  from  her  custody,  with 
the  terrible  result  I  have  described. 

Elizabeth  protested  that  she  "scarcely  took  her  eyes  off  the 
sweet  dog"  (he  is  a  nice  dog  enough,  but  his  mistress  will  give 
him  meat  meals,  and  therefore  he  is  not  sweet),  "and  only 
turned  her  head  to  read  a  tract  in  a  shop  window"  ;  but  I  know 
better.    Three  troops  of  dragoons  went  by,  and  that — as  might 
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have  happened  to  a  much  older  and  uglier  woman — ^turned  her 
head. 

To  conceal  from  her  mistress  the  fact  of  Carlo's  tail  having 
become  straight  was,  of  course,  impossible ;  you  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  deceive  a  vigilant  auditor  of  accounts  by  show- 
ing him  a  one  for  an  eight ;  and  my  aunt's  distress  of  mind  was 
indescribable.  The  winter,  she  said,  had  indeed  set  in  with 
severity  for  her;  and  Christmas  would  not  be  the  Christmas 
of  old  time.  As  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  was 
wont  to  open  her  purse-strings  to  her  younger  relatives,  I  sin- 
cerely trusted  that  this  statement  might  be  a  poetical  one,  or 
that,  at  all  events,  there  would  be  no  change  in  that  particular 
custom.  "Never  again,"  she  averred,  ^'should  that  little  angel 
go  out  of  her  sight  into  the  wicked,  cruel  world ;"  and  hence- 
forth, forbidden  the  back  garden.  Carlo  passed  his  outdoor 
time  on  the  drawing-room  balcony. 

From  there,  at  first,  "his  sober  wishes  never  learned  to 
stray";  his  thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  upon  his  tail, 
which,  though  lost  to  sight  (for  it  was  too  stiff  and  painful  to 
be  wagged  into  view),  was  never  absent  from  his  memory. 
He  knew  it  was  there,  and  the  problem  that  occupied  his  mind 
was  why  had  it  become  invisible?  Presently,  as  it  recovered 
tone,  though  never  shape — it  always  stuck  out  like  a  lion's  tail 
over  a  public  house — ^he  caught  sight  of  it,  and  then  its  mar- 
velous metamorphosis  puzzled  him  even  more  than  its  disap- 
pearance had  done.  He  remembered  the  operation,  no  doubt, 
but  probably  ascribed  it  to  some  phenomenal  intervention  of 
Nature — the  fall  of  a  mountain,  or  even  of  a  comet.  At  times, 
however,  I  used  to  think  some  rudimentary  idea  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  would  cross  his  mind ;  for,  after  long  fits  of  ab- 
straction, he  would  shake  his  head,  and  begin  to  trot  about 
quite  cheerfully,  as  if  content  to  obey  the  Universal  Law. 

After  awhile,  when  it  ceased  to  remind  him  of  its  existence, 
he  forgot  all  about  his  tail,  and  concentrated  his  intelligence 
upon  schemes  of  escape  from  his  balcony.  Although  not  so 
intelligent  as  Baron  Trenck,  he  was  quite  as  persevering ;  the 
earth  was  frost-bound,  and  even  if  it  had  been  fit  for  engineer- 
ing operations  he  couldn't  have  got  at  it.  For  weeks  he 
watched  at  the  little  gate  that  opened  upon  the  steps  which  led 
into  the  garden ;  and  after  about  5,000  observations — about 
the  number  of  times  it  was  shut  in  his  face — came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  intended  for  canine  egress.    He  then 
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turned  his  attention  to  the  front  railing,  and,  squeezing  with 
great  difficulty  through  its  bars,  would  stand  for  hours  with 
his  ^ead  'out  (for  it  was  a  very  tight  fit,  and  not,  therefore, 
worth  his  while  to  withdraw  it  in  a  hurry)  and  contemplate 
the  drop  of  eighteen  feet  or  so.  Aunt  Adela  would  have  it  that 
it  was  the  beauties  of  nature  that  attracted  him ;  the  icicles  on 
the  trees,  the  snow-wreaths  on  the  evergreens,  etc. ;  but  Carlo 
was  not  such  a  fool  as  that.  I  repeat,  and,  indeed,  the  event 
proved  it,  he  was  calculating  the  drop.  Failing  to  make  this 
less  by  looking  at  it,  the  astute  animal  tried  the  left-hand  rail- 
ing, which  separated  my  aunt's  balcony  from  that  of  her  neigh- 
bor, and  emancipated  himself  at  the  first  trial.  The  drawing- 
room  door  was  open,  and  in  two  minutes  Carlo  had  scuttled 
through  the  house  and  into  the  street.  The  exact  date  of  his 
emancipation,  if,  like  the  Baron,  he  had  kept  a  diary,  would 
have  been  entered  as  December  17,  1884. 

It  is  amazing,  considering  all  the  talk  about  the  sagacity  of 
our  "four-footed  friends,"  how  eagerly  they  seize  upon  the 
first  opportunity  to  leave  the  lap  of  luxury  for  a  life  of  exigency 
and  want.  They  never  seem  to  know  when  they  are  well  off, 
and  in  this  respect  have  no  counterparts  for  folly,  among  hu- 
man kind  except  in  boys  who  run  away  to  sea,  and  in  a  few 
well-to-do  and  worthy  men  who  aspire  to  be  members  of  Par- 
liament. My  pity  for  Carlo  was  sincere,  for  though  folk  without 
home  and  friends  in  a  great  city  are  said  to  be  treated  **worse 
than  dogs,"  even  for  dogs  it  is  not  pleasant  in  winter  time ;  but 
I  confess  it  was  mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  such  a  con- 
summate little  idiot  hardly  deserved  to  be  comfortable. 

Aunt  Adela,  however,  was  in  despair.  She  always  used  to 
express  a  withering  scorn  for  advertisements,  and  wonder  how 
"any  one  in  their  sober  senses"  could  think  of  being  influ- 
enced by  them;  "for  her  part,  she  bought  things  when  she 
wanted  them,  and  not  because  people  she  knew  nothing  about 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  buy  them ;"  but  now  she  became  what 
the  Salvation  Army  term  a  "prisoner  to  the  faith"  in  them. 
She  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  else.  "Advertise,  advertise, 
advertise,"  was  her  one  cry.  I  ventured  to  remark  that  that 
business  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  conducted  on  the  ready- 
money  system;  upon  which,  exclaiming  that  my  cousin 
Agesilaus  (the  pet)  would  never  have  mocked  a  sacred  sor- 
row with  any  such  sordid  observation,  she  flung  me  her  purse 
and  burst  into  tears. 
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There  was  only  three-and-sixpence  in  it,  which  docs  not  go 
far  in  the  way  of  world-wide  circulation,  but  I  hivested  it  ju- 
diciously in  a  most  respectable  print,  and  within  four^and- 
twenty  hours  it  produced  a  dog-stealer. 

Never  had  Acacia  Villa,  the  haunt — indeed,  the  home — of 
peripatetic  preachfers  and  missionary  matrons,  opened  its 
doors,  especially  at  Christmas-time,  to  such  a  visitor.  One 
cannot  say  his  dress  was  unseasonable,  but  it  was  certainly 
peculiar.  He  wore  a  fluffy  overcoat  with  pockets  large  and 
numerous  enough  to  hold  a  whole  pack  of  Carlos,  velveteen 
dittos,  an  immense  red  woolen  scarf,  and  a  sealskin  cap.  A 
short  pipe  was  in  his  mouth.  The  nails  in  his  boots  not  only 
left  such  impressions  upon  the  snow  on  our  gravel  walk  as  it 
seemed  no  thaw  could  ever  erase,  but  upon  the  tiles  in  the  hall, 
and  he  called  Elizabeth,  who  opened  the  door  to  him,  "my 
dear." 

Nevertheless,  his  card,  with  '*Mr.  William  Blodgers,  dog 
fancier,  Whitechapel,"  upon  it,  procured  him  an  interview 
with  Aunt  Adela  at  once.  The  herald  that  brought  tidings  of 
her  lost  darling  was  welcome  in  any  shape. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 

Aunt  Adela  wept  tears  which  might  have  been  pearls  so  far 
as  cost  was  concerned,  for  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Blodgers 
increased  his  price  for  every  one  of  them. 

"Had  he  the  little  dawg?  Gracious  goodness!"  (he  was 
much  more  emphatic  in  his  ejaculations  than  that)  "what  could 
have  put  that  into  the  good  lady's  head?  He  had  only  a  fancy 
for  little  dawgs,  and  having  chanced  to  see  this  un  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  looked  in  to  say  so."  Notwithstanding,  he  didn't 
doubt  that,  in  case  parties  acted  honorable  and  in  a  liberal 
spirit — i.  e.,  if  no  questions  were  asked  and  a  ten-pound  note 
were  to  be  paid — Carjo  would  be  forthcoming. 

"But  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  ten-pound  note,"  objected  Aunt 
Adela,  "which  is  a  great  deal  of  money — how  do  I  know  that 
I  should  ever  get  my  dog?" 

Mr.  Blodgers  drew  himself  up  with  dignity,  and  smote  his 
moleskinned  breast. 

''My  word,  mum,"  he  replied,  "is  as  good  as  my  bond." 

Aunt  Adela  rubbed  her  mittened  hands  gently  together  and 
looked  exceedingly  embarrassed ;  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
repress  the  reply  that  rose  naturally  to  her  lips,  in  connection 
with  the  value  likely  to  be  attached  by  any  responsible  body 
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(such  as  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners)  even  to  Mr.  Blodgers'  bond. 

"Moreover,"  continued  that  gentleman,  **unless  I  have  the 
money,  you  may  take  your  davey  that  you  will  never  see  that 
there  dawg  again." 

This  last  sentence  had  all  the  force  of  a  postscript  to  a  lady's 
letter.  It  contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  I  could  read 
in  the  workings  of  Aunt  Adda's  face  that  she  was  picturing  to 
herself  unspeakable  alternatives ;  "imprimis"  her  Carlo  put  to 
death  in  default  of  ransom,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
atrocity,  as  among  Italian  brigands,  and  his  skin  sent  to  her 
by  the  parcel  post. 

"What  do  you  think,  John?"  she  murmured  to  me,  be- 
seechingly. 

I  had  heard  her  so  many  times  dilate  upon  the  miserable 
evils  produced  by  human  weakness,  and  on  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  us  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  all  temptation  to  palter 
with  eternal  principles,  that  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  she 
thus  shifted  to  my  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  compounding 
a  felony.  She  believed,  as  I  well  understood,  that  a  young 
man  of  my  easy-going  disposition  would  have  no  more 
scruples  on  this  matter  than  on  any  other,  but  would  advise  her 
as  she  secretly  wished  to  be  advised. 

Nor  was  her  confidence  misplaced. 

"It  appears  to  me,  my  dear  aunt,"  returned  I,  "that  you  have 
no  choice  but  to  trust  to  Mr.  Blodgers'  word." 

From  a  secret  depository  in  her  desk  (which  I  have  never 
seen  opened  on  my  account)  she  produced  what  her  spiritual 
adviser,  the  Rev.  Habakkuk  Homblower,  would  undoubtedly 
have  stigmatized  the  "wages  of  sin,"  a  beautiful,  crisp  ten- 
pound  note,  and  handed  it  over  with  a  sigh  to  Mr.  Blodgers. 
That  gentleman  examined  it  critically,  holding  it  up  to  the 
light — not,  as  he  explained,  that  he  had  any  doubts  about  the 
watermark,  but  because  he  objected  to  any  marks  whatever 
that  tended  to  identification — and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

"And  when  shall  I  have  Carlo  back  again?"  pleaded  Aunt 
Adela.    "To-night?    Oh,  I  do  hope  to-night!" 

"Well,  mum,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  I  have,  you  see,  not 
myself  got  the  dear  little  dawg.  I  only  knows  the  party  as  has 
got  him.  But  to-night,  or  to-morrow  night  at  the  furthest,  I 
hope  to  return  him  to  your  loving  arms." 

Mr.  Blodgers'  words  were  poetic,  but  he  had  not  what  is 
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called  among  the  clergy  **a  good  delivery."  His  voice  was 
hoarse  to  gruflFness,  and  he  had  a  habit,  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  pulpit  eloquence,  of  wiping  his  mouth  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"I  should  like,"  he  concluded,  with  a  certain  hesitation, 
which,  however,  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  bashfulnes^ 
in  it,  "before  leaving  this  here  house,  to  drink  that  dear  little 
dawg's  health." 

My  aunt  pointed  to  the  cellaret,  and  I  poured  him  out  a  glass 
of  marsala.  It  is  a  liquor  which  she  often  gives  to  me ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  certainly  be  good  enough  for  Mr.  Blodgers. 
He  tossed  it  off  without  reflection,  but  seemed  immediately  to 
repent  of  his  precipitancy. 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome,  young  gentleman,"  he 
said,  "but  after  that  I  must  ask  for  a  glass  of  gin." 

The  gesture  that  accompanied  the  request  made  it  evident 
that  it  would  not  be  merely  drinking  for  drinking's  sake,  but 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  a  stomachic. 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  after  Mr.  Blodgers'  visit  all 
went  well ;  but  when  a  couple  of  days  had  elapsed  without  any 
sign  of  his  return  my  aunt  turned  on  me  as  though  she  was 
half  a  hoop  and  I  had  trodden  on  her.  Why  had  I  persuaded 
her,  she  would  inquire,  contrary  to  her  own  convictions  and 
her  sense  of  right,  to  have  any  dealings  with  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Blodgers?  If  it  had  been  my  ten-pound  note,  she  had  the 
cruelty  to  remark  (for  no  form  of  sarcasm  is  so  bitter  as  that 
which  is  founded  on  fact),  I  should  have  hesitated  long  enough 
before  entrusting  it  to  any  one  without  some  material  guaran- 
tee. And  then  she  would  wind  up  with  some  remarks  upon 
selfishness  and  self-seeking,  which,  considering  that  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  mention  names,  were  little  short  of  personal. 

Christmas,  as  sh**.  predicted,  was  certainly  not  the  Christ- 
mas of  old  times  at  Acacia  Villa;  it  was  very  much  worse. 
Even  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Hornblower,  though  he  well 
understood  how  to  smooth  the  cat  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  the  right  way,  failed  to  comfort  his  patroness ;  the 
fact  is,  my  aunt's  conscience  reproached  her  (now  that  the 
man  had  deceived  her)  for  her  bribery  of  Mr.  Blodgers,  and 
she  turned  on  me  as  though  my  advice  had  been  the  means  of 
her  losing  not  only  the  ten-pound  note,  but  her  chances  of 
future  happiness.  / 

Late  on  Christmas  Eve,  however,  Mr.  Blodg^ers  reappeared,  ^ 
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with  Carlo  in  his  arms,  as  unexpectedly  as  a  new  constellation. 
One  would  naturally  imagine  that  there  would  have  been  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  my  favor;  but  this  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  flood-gates  of  my  aunt's  affection  were 
opened,  and  they  poured  unrestrainedly  over  the  hairy 
prodigal  and  his  restorer;  but  not  one  drop  from  them  came 
my  way.  She  was  quite  angry  with  me  when  I  got  out  the 
marsala,  as  before,  for  our  furry  friend. 

"Do  you  not  remember,  John,"  she  inquired,  with  irrita- 
tion, "that  Mr.  Blodgers  prefers  liqueur?" 

I  made  some  allowance,  however,  for  my  aunt's  feelings  of 
gratitude.  The  little  dog  had  been  evidently  well  treated,  and 
was  in  good  case ;  he  had  been  brought  back  to  her  after  she 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  his  return,  and  here  was  the^  man  who 
had  brought  him,  though  not,  it  is  true,  without  consideration. 
Moreover,  he  seemed  to  have  a  private  regard  for  Carlo,  to 
judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  him. 

"Yes,  mum,"  said  Mr.  Blodgers,  when  my  aunt  paid  him  a 
compliment  to  that  effect,  "one  can't  help  taking  an  interest 
in  a  dawg  like  that.  It's  no  wonder  you  loves  him ;  but,"  here 
he  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  "there's  another  as  loves  him  as  much 
as  you  do." 

My  aunt  was  touched. 

"You  are  fond  of  Carlo  yourself,  then,  Mr.  Blodgers?" 

"Me,  mum?  No,  mum ;  a  laboring  man  like  me — why,  how 
could  I  afford  such  faldiddles?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing,  Mr.  Blodgers,  that  I  wished  to  ask 
you,"  she  said,  as  he  made  his  bow.  "I  had  all  along  every  con- 
fidence in  your  word,  though  there  were  some  who  discredited 
it" — here  she  cast  an  upbraiding  glance  in  my  direction. 
"But  do  tell  me  how  it  was  that  you  kept  Carlo  so  long?" 

"Me  keep  him?  La,  bless  you,  not  me,  mum.  The  fact  is, 
between  ourselves,  the  old  lady  as  I  sold  him  to  immediate — 
on  the  very  day  you  offered  the  reward — she  grew  so  fond  of 
him  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  take  him  away  from  her  under 
the  week." 


_j 


WAS  IT  WORTH  WHILE?* 
By  Sidney  Morton 


WHAT  had  brought  me  to  Seville? 
The  brightest  man  in  the  trade  had  said  to  me,  after 
a  tedious  London  book  sale,  as  we  were  dining  together : 

"Try  Spain.  I  have  heard  of  some  good  finds  made  there  in 
your  special  line.  I  could  not  tell  you  to  go,  only  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  the  beaten  tracks.  The  large  cities  have 
been  quite  ransacked.  In  a  haystack  of  rubbish  you  might, 
however,  find  your  needle." 

•Written  for  Short  Stories.     Illustrations  by  L.  de  Bemebriicfc. 
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I  had  six  weeks  before  me.  It  was  the  middle  of  August.  I 
had  never  been  in  Spain,  and  I  was  due  in  New  York  some 
time  in  November. 

The  steamer  landed  me  at  Cadiz.  Now,  in  book-hunting  a 
whim  sometimes  is  an  inspiration.  On  board  the  steamer  was 
an  exceedingly  pretty  South  American  lady,  accompanied  by 
a  man-servant.  Such  slight  attentions  as  I  could  pay  her  were 
gratefully  accepted.  Off  the  French  coast  the  weather  was  very 
bad,  and  once  on  a  rough  day  I  had  given  the  lady  my  arm 
when  she  found  it  impossible  to  go  below  unassisted.  My 
Spanish  was  limited,  but  she  spoke  English  fluently.  Arriv- 
ing at  Cadiz,  a  package  belonging  to  the  lady  went  astray, 
having  been  turned  over  to  another  passenger.  I  fortunately 
was  cognizant  of  the  mistake,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  her 
lost  property.  She  was  profuse  in  her  thanks.  In  course  of 
conversation  she  told  me  she  was  from  Valparaiso,  and  that 
her  ancestors  had  come  from  old  Spain  to  Chili  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  her  first  visit  to  the  Penin- 
sula. She  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  delights  in  store  for 
her.  She  gave  me  the  name  of  some  small  town  in  Aragon 
which  had  been  the  home  of  her  people.  She  was  going  to 
spend  a  year  there  at  the  very  least.  She  might  still,  she 
hoped,  find  some  one  who  bore  the  family  name.  Things 
changed  so  slowly  in  Spain.  She  had  educational  plans,  and 
no  matter  if  her  people  were  poor  or  ignorant,  she  would  care 
for  them.  She  would  so  love  to  pose  as  the  beneficent  fairy. 
"It  was  to  her,"  she  said  with  rapture,  "as  some  pilgrimage  to 
a  shrine."    But  first  she  was  going  to  Seville. 

"Had  I  ever  been  in  Seville?"  she  inquired,  and  she  gave  me 
the  name  of  a  hotel  where  she  would  stop. 

"As  well  Seville  as  anywhere  else,"  I  said,  as  I  bade  her 
good-by. 

At  Cadiz  I  spent  four  days,  without  giving  another  thought 
to  my  pleasant  companion.  Having  exhausted  Cadiz,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  Seville,  and,  strangely  enough,  en  route, 
bound  for  the  same  place,  I  met  the  Chilian  lady.  She  greeted 
me  kindly,  and  we  chatted  together.  She  was  in  love  with 
Cadiz,  and  would  have  prolonged  her  stay,  only  she  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  her  friends  in  Seville.  In  course  of  con- 
versation, replying  to  a  compliment  on  her  English,  she  told 
me  that  she  had  been  for  two  years  at  a  school  in  Baltimore. 
She  expressed  regret  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
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with  no  home  to  go  to,  and  contrasted  my  condition  with  her 
happiness  and  the  welcome  she  was  to  receive  in  Seville. 

The  lady's  servant,  an  old  Chilian,  was  utterly  unfamiliar 
with  traveling,  and  I  attended  to  her  luggage.  Arriving  at 
the  hotel,  I  engaged  a  comfortable  apartment  for  her,  as  both 
the  lady  and  her  servant  were  incompetent  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

In  Seville  I  went  about  my  business,  hunting  through  the 
old  shops  dealing  in  books,  passing  a  good  many  hours  in  the 
library.  Occasionally  at  the  table  d'hote  I  met  the  lady.  Pre- 
suming on  our  slight  ac- 
quaintance, I  proffered  my 
services,  and  one  day  sht? 
begged  me  to  post  some  let- 
ters for  her.  I  fancied  that 
she  looked  depressed,  but  I 
did  not  venture  to  question 
her.  The  hotel  was  a 
gloomy  one,  and,  as  I 
found,  had  been  in  repute 
some  thirty  years  before, 
but  was  now  little  fre- 
quented. The  rooms  were 
cheerless  and  the  furniture 
shabby.  The  melancholy 
appearance  of  the  house 
had  little  effect  on  me,  as  I 
was  all  day  in  the  streets, 
preferring  dining  out  of  the 
hotel. 

Around  the  first  story  of 
I  the  hotel  ran  an  iron  bal- 

cony, protected  from  the  sun  by  a  parti-colored  awning.  One 
evening,  tired  with  sight-seeing,  and  wishing  to  smoke  my 
cigar,  I  sought  a  place  on  the  balcony.  The  street  was  no: 
wide,  and  the  moonbeams  scarcely  penetrated  the  gloom. 
There  was  apparently  somebody  already  in  possession  of 
the  balcony.  It  was  the  Chilian  lady.  I  touched  my  hat,  hoped 
she  was  well,  complained  of  the  warm  day  and  of  the  lassitude 
it  caused,  apologized  for  my  intrusion,  and  was  about  leaving, 
when  she  dropped  her  slowly-swaying  fan  and  placed  a  finger 
on  my  arm.     I  noticed  at  once  that  her  hand  was  tremulous. 
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In  a  low  tone  she  said  to  me : 

**Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  take  a  very  great  liberty  with  you,  but 
I  am  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  break  the  matter  to  you." 

I  was  amazed  at  this  strange  introduction,  at  her  seeming 
agitation.  ^ 

"In  my  own  country,"  she  continued,  "I  enjoy  a  certain 
amount  of  esteem — of  consideration.  If  I  did  not  tell  vou 
something  of  my  history  you  would  not  understand  me,  nor 
the  reasons  I  have  for  begging  your  attention." 

"I  must  confess,  madame,  that  I  do  not  understand."  I  was 
feeling  quite  uncomfortable. 

"I  was  married  very  young,  to  a  most  worthy  person  of  ma- 
ture age,  who  was  very,  very  good  to  me.  When  he  died — 
poor  gentleman! — some  four  years  ago,  all  my  troubles  be- 
gan. He  left  me  in  possession  of  a  handsome  income;  but, 
then,  a  year  ago  a  second  marriage  was  proposed  to  me  by 
the  relatives  of  my  late  husband,  and  the  person  they  wanted 
me  to  marry  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  me.  They  spun 
their  toils  around  me,  and  I  might  have  been  forced  into  a 
most  uncongenial  alliance  had  I  not  at  the  very  last  moment 
escaped  by  what  was  nothing  else  than  flight.  Taking  the 
Isthmus  route,  with  my  servants,  I  made  my  way  to  New 
York,  and  thence,  by  the  first  steamer,  to  England." 

**Did  you  not  tell  me  that  here  in  old  Spain  you  would  find 
true  happiness?  What  about  those  friends  here  who  were  to 
welcome  you?"  I  inquired,  in  a  rather  cross-questioning  way. 

*'It  was  the  saddest,  the  bitterest  delusion.  All  my  dream  of 
happiness  has  vanished.  It  seems  that  the  family  of  my  hus- 
band have  written  to  the  elder  branch  here,  people  of  high 
standing  in  Seville,  and  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been  treated  by 
them  in  the  rudest,  the  harshest  way.  The  simple  accident 
that  we  were  thrown  together  on  the  same  steamer  and  at  the 
same  house  has  subjected  me  to  the  vilest  suspicions.  Now, 
under  these  most  painful  circumstances,  what,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  am  I  to  do?" 

I  replied,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "Madame,  it  is  not 
what  you  have  to  do,  but  what  I  must  do !" 

I  must  confess  that  what  she  told  me  was  by  no  means 
pleasant.  Perhaps  some  night  or  other,  when  I  was  coming 
home — I  recalled  Alfred  de  Musset — some  fellow  enveloped 
in  a  dark  mantle  will  pounce  on  me,  drive  a  knife  into  the 
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small  of  my  back,  and  a  dead  bookseller  will  encumber  a  street 
in  Seville.  Was  Seville  getting  too  hot  for  me?  Was  this  a 
Spanish  intrigue — z  new  version  of  Gil  Bias?  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  think.  I  looked  at  the  lady  and  saw  grief  and  chagrin 
painted  on  her  face. 

"Oh,  it  is  very  wretched,"  she  said.  "And  what  I  have  told 
you  sounds,  possibly,  from  my  ignorance  of  English,  as  if  it 
were  the  story  of — of  an  *adventuriere.'  But,  as  an  honorable 
gentleman,  which  I  believe  you  to  be,  there  is  only  one  course 
for  you  to  take,  and  you  show  your  keen  sense  of  propriety  by 
having  suggested  it." 

I  was  just  then  imagining  two  paths  of  egress.  One  would 
singularly  relieve  the  strained  conditions  of  the  situation,  the 
other  was  much  more  complex,  very  chivalric,  but  entangling. 
I  must  either  leave  Seville  at  once  or  make  honorable  love 
to  her. 

Was  I  the  least  bit  in  love  with  her?  She  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty-two.  Her  conversation  and  manner 
showed  slight  acquaintance  with  the  world,  but  she  was  all  the 
more  charming  from  her  natural  simplicity.  She  was  utterly 
unaffected.  I  had,  however,  studied  her  mental  qualities  but 
little.  That  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful  I  was  quite  con- 
scious of.  I  felt  saddened  when  I  contrasted  her  childlike 
gaiety  of  a  week  before  with  her  present  unfortunate  realiza- 
tions. Her  servant  had  told  me,  unasked  on  my  part,  of  the 
great  wealth  and  high  social  position  of  his  lady  at  Valparaiso, 
but  that  made  little  impression  on  me,  for  I  deemed  it  only  the 
vauntings  of  a  self-important  lackey.  She  had,  however,  a 
day  or  so  before,  asked  me  about  her  letter  of  credit,  the  in- 
tricacies of  which  she  was  unable  to  fathom.  She  had  even 
shown  me  her  credit  from  Brown  Brothers  for  a  very  hand- 
some amount — so  large,  in  fact,  that  I  stared  at  the  big  figure. 

"Xhey  are,"  continued  the  lady,  "exceedingly  censorious, 
stupid  and  conventional  in  Spain  about  family  relationships, 
and  they  follow  out  the  customs  of  feudal  times.  A  poor 
woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  is  absolutely  under  re- 
straint. Oh,  the  things  they  have  been  telling  me — ^what  I  am 
to  do,  what  I  am  not  to  do!  There  are  millions — millions  of 
the  simplest  actions  on  my  part  which,  they  inform  me,  will 
ruin  me.  They  have,  I  believe,  actually  set  spies  on  me.  I 
have  the  consciousness  that  I  am  watched.  They  want  me  to 
dismiss  my  poor  old  Ramon.     I  absolutely  think  they  have 
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some  designs  on  my  liberty,  and  hint  that  I  shall  never  leave 
Spain.  Oh,  it  is  nothing  like  holding  me  in  confinement,  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  that,  because — Our  Lady  be  praised ! — I 
am  not  a  Spanisn  sut)ject,  and  then,  besides,  I  have  taken  my 
precautions.  You  posted  some  letters  for  me — you  did  not 
forget  them?" 

"They  were  put  in  the  post  office  with  my  own  hands  not 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  were  given  to  me,"  I  replied. 

"Had  you  read  the  addresses  you  would  have  found  that 
one  was  to  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Chili  at  Madrid, 
the  other  to  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  Minister  in  France,  who 
is  a  South  American.  I  wrote  to  them  so  that  in  case  I  were 
spirited  away  search  might  be  made  for  what  was  left  of  me. 
My  husband's  relatives  might  not  be  capable  of  a  crime, 
though  they  seemed  leagued  together  to  torture  me  to  death. 
I  am  one  poor  woman  against  fifty  of  them." 

"Is  it  a  question  of  money?"  I  inquired. 

"Precisely.  My  husband's  fortune  was  a  large  one.  Al- 
though I  was  an  orphan,  I  was  by  no  means  portionless.  They 
have  set  a  terrible  old  lawyer  at  me,  who  quotes  long  rigma- 
roles of  Spanish  jurisprudence  for  my  benefit.  The  very  sight 
of  him  gives  me  a  headache.  My  poor  husband  was  born  in 
Seville,  as  I  told  you,  and  there  had  been  some  large  commer- 
cial transactions  between  him  and  his  family  here.  They  claim 
that  the  estate  of  my  husband  was  largely  indebted  to  them. 
Had  it  been  true,  my  husband,  who  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
would  never  have  left  a  single  debt  unpaid.  The  more  they 
talk  to  me  about  their  laws  the  less  I  understand  them.  They 
will  drive  me  crazy.  They  threaten  suit^.  They  impugn  my 
character.    But  I  must  return  to  where  I  started." 

"Which  is.  What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Do  not  throw  away  your  cigar.  Well,  light  another. 
Nervously  agitated  as  I  am,  a  cigarette  might  calm  me."  I 
proffered  a  light,  and  she  smoked  away.  The  pause  in  our 
conversation  became  distressingly  prolonged. 

"I  might  have  written  you  all  this,"  she  said;  "but  women 
never  can  write  to  men  without  compromising  themselves,  and 
I  am  glad  I  did  not." 

"And  what  would  you  have  written?"  I  asked. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  simply  replied.  "It  has  been  hard 
enough  for  me  to  tell  you."  And  she  threw  away  her  cigarette 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
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"You  have  given  me,"  I  said,  "a  portion  of  your  life-history, 
which  I  am  bound  to  beUeve." 

"Sir!"  she  cried,  as  she  stood  erect  before  me,  with  blanched 
face,  her  lips  quivering,  "am  I  to  understand  that  there  is,  on 
your  part,  the  least  sus- 
picion of  a  doubt  ?     Pray, 
let  mc  pass !" 

"On   my  honor,  I  be- 
lieve you.     Now  listen  to 
me.     What  do  you  know 
)  about  me?" 

"N  othing.  What 
should  I  know,  or  want  to 
know  ?  I  have  taken  you 
for  a  gentleman,  and,  not- 
withstanding your  cruel 
/  doubts   about   me,   I   be- 

lieve you  to  be  one  still. 
I  have  fancied  you  were  a 
student.  Why,  I  scarcely 
know,  because  perhaps 
on  board  of  ship  you  were 
constantly  reading,  and 
your  pockets  were  full  of 
books.  But  what  you 
are,  or  how  you  earn  your  living,  is  really  none  of  my  busi- 
ness." 

"Your  judgment  of  me  is  really  not  at  fault.  In  the  United 
States  I  sell  rare  books.  I  spend  my  summers  abroad  hunt- 
ing up  my  special  merchandise  all  over  the  Continent."  That 
confession  I  thought  would  knock  out  all  the  romance  and 
place  me  on  a  commonplace  basis, 

"An  honorable  profession,  doubtless.  I  know,  however, 
nothing  aboiit  it.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  situation? 
If  .you  were  the  son  of  one  of  those  men  of  fabulous  wealth 
who  live  in  your  country,  or  a  tailor,  or  a  shoemaker,  how 
would  that  interest  me?  Bnt  it  is  getting  late,  and  still  I  see 
no  solution  to  my  troubles." 

She  looked  inexpressibly  beautiful  as  she  bent  toward  me 
with  an  anxious,  solicitous  gaze.  Following  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion, a  deep  red  rose  bloomed  in  her  dark  hair,  her  shapely  head 
having  thrown  over  it  a  heavy  veil.    She  had  pushed  back  her 
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head-covering,  the  rose  had  fallen,  but  she  had  picked  it  up, 
thwarting  my  effort  to  secure  it,  and  now  she  was  twirling  the 
flower  nervously  in  her  fingers  until  some  of  the  leaves  were 
thrown  off. 

"Would  you  give  me  that  rose?"  I  asked  boldly. 

"Never  1"  she  answered.  As  I  stretched  out  my  hand  im- 
patiently she  threw  the  rose  over  the  balcony. 

"Suppose  I  went  after  it?" 

"Over  the  balcony?    That  would  be  silly." 

"Still,  I  should  so  very  much  have  liked  to  claim  the  flower 
as  my  sole  reward.  My  pres- 
ence here  in  Seville,  so  I  must 
understand  it,  is  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  you.  I  am 
supposed — supposed  to  be — " 

"For  the  Madonna's  sake, 
do  not  give  breath  to  the  word, 
or  I  shall  die  of  shame.  It  is 
sufficient  that  you  compre- 
hend me." 

"But  you  must  understand 
how  humiliated  I  must  feel  at 
being  forced  to  leave  Seville. 
Any  one  with  the  least  spark 
of  manhood  would  hardly 
brook  it.  I  might  bid  this 
precious  family  defiance — snap 
my  fingers  in  their  com- 
bined faces — tell  them  to  go 
to  the  devil."  I  was  getting 
angry. 

"I  can  understand  that,  and 
feel  for  you.  I  should  despise 
a    coward ;    but,    save    some    v_- 

slight  inconvenience,  there  can  be  no  sacrifice  on  your  part 
of  self-respect." 

"How  do  you  know?    You  are  very  lovely." 

"Must  I,  then,  leave  you?  And  has  your  good  determina- 
tion come  to  naught?"  She  said  this  with  a  gasp.  I  looked  at 
her  long,  eagerly,  yearningly.  She  stood  as  motionless,  as  im- 
passive as  a  statue.  Had  her  hand.her  snow-white  hand, which 
clung  to  the  iron  balcony,  only  trembled,  I  might  have  stayed. 
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But,"  I  cried,  "it  would  be  dastardly  to  leave  you  now  I" 
'You  are  very  good.    You  could  not  help  me,  except  in  one 
way,  and  that  must  be  by  bidding  Seville  good-by." 

"Nothing  keeps  me  here — nothing,"  I  replied  bitterly.  "I 
can  bid  this  stupid  old  town  good-by  to-night.  I  will  leave, 
then,  to-morrow."  She  uttered  not  one  word.  "Good-by," 
I  said.  I  offered  my  hand.  She  took  it,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  then  in  a  whisper  I  heard  this : 

"Not  as  a  recompense,  but  simply  as  a  remembrance" — for 
the  poor  rose  was  gone — ^'^ would  you  accept  this  *etui'?" 

"It  is  very  ungracious  on  my  part,  madame,"  Isaid,  with 
pique ;  "but  I  must  decline  your  gift." 

"It  is  very  precious  to  me,  because  it  belonged  to  my  poor 
husband.  Were  you  unworthy  I  would  rfot  have  offered  it. 
I  am  so  sorry.  But  now,  good-evening.  You  have  been 
so  good,  so  considerate  to  me,  that  your  refusal  does  not 
wound  me.  Good-night."  And  bowing  to  me  she  left  the 
balcony. 

Had  I  made  a  fool  of  myself?  I  scarcely  knew.  I  went  out 
of  the  hotel.  Happening  to  look  on  the  pavement  I  saw  be- 
tween the  interstices  of  the  rough  stones  the  identical  rose, 
stripped  only  of  a  leaf  or  two.    I  stuck  it  in  my  button-hole. 

It  was  late  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
later  when  I  slept. 

I  had  never  seen  my  Chilian  lady  at 
breakfast  before.     Next  morning,  just 

1^    Fi    I  ^  tt  ^^  ^^  ^  ^'^^  seated  at  the  table,  dawdling 
>?/\      MKlIm    with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  man-ser- 
vant entered,  and,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  moved  a  chair  for  his  mis- 
tress directly  opposite  to  me. 

"I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  all 
night.  I  never  breakfast  before 
twelve;  but  I  could  not  let  you  go 
angry     with     me,     without — ^without 

"  she  had  not  lifted  her  face  from 

her  plate,  but  now  she  looked  at  me 
with  her  large,  dreamy  eyes — "with- 
out apologizing  for  my  indiscretion.  But,  indeed,  it  was  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do.  Oh,  the  weary  days  I  shall  have 
to  spend!  Why — ^why  did  I  leave  home?  If  I  only  had  an 
adviser!     Is  that  my  rose?"  she  suddenly  asked,  indicating 
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with  outstretched  taper  finger  the  flower.    It  was  fresh  still,  for 
I  had  placed  it  in  water  over-night. 

"It  is,  madame.  I  did  not  jump  over  the  balcony,  but  found 
it — poor  thing ! — ^just  where  you  had  thrown  it." 

"Then  you  must  have  looked  for  it." 

"Do  you  give  it  to  me  now?"  I  asked. 
I  could  not  claim  it,"  she  sadly  said.  "But  let  us  talk  of 
other  things.  Fortunately,  no  one  here  understands  English. 
Had  I  better  take  some  chocolate?  I  am  faint  for  want  of 
food,  for  I  broke  no  bread  yesterday."  Then  she  talked  of 
Seville — what  little  she  knew  of  it.  She  had  seen,  so  far,  noth- 
ing. Next  she  asked,  very  quietly,  "Are  you  going  away 
to-day?" 

"All  my  preparations  are  made,  and  you  will  have  the  su- 
preme happiness  of  never  seeing  me  again.  In  less  than  a 
month  from  now  I  shall  be  in  the  United  States." 

"God  give  you  a  safe  return  home!  I  shall  pray  devoutly 
for  that."  Her  voice  was  broken.  "I  must  leave  you  now — 
this  food  is  choking  me.  Will  you  not,  as  a  token  of  peace 
between  us,  put  your  rose,  when  it  is  dead  and  withered,  in 
this  cigarette  case  of  mine?    Keep  it  as  a  remembrance." 

"Of  you?"  I  asked  passionately,  as  I  stood  beside  her. 

"I  do  not  know.    It  was  so  strange  you  found  the  rose.    I 
had  hoped  you  would  find  it.    I  cannot  lie  to  you,  for  I  saw 
you  pick  it  up,  and  knew- 
I  loved  you.' 

"No,  scarcely;  that  you  had  forgiven  me.' 

"Suppose,"  I  said,  "I  give  some  substantial  evidence  to  this 
most  illustrious  Seville  family  that  they  are  not  mistaken  after 
all — that  this  comedy  might  have  some  basis  of  fact." 

"Comedy?  Alas  I  it  might  be  a  tragedy.  I  can  no  longer 
talk  to  you,  we  shall  be  observed.  I  shall  be  forced  to  leave 
you — at  once,  at  once."  Was  she  yielding?  But,  then,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  words  that  followed:  "If  it  could  be 
otherwise,  you  would  despise  me,  for  all  the  world  might  think, 
you  would  think,  that  I  had  thrown  myself  on  your  mercy.  I 
am  not  to  be  won  so.  We  must  never  talk  of  this  again.  Here 
is  the  landlord,  probably  paid  to  watch  me."  Then  she  said 
in  Spanish  to  me,  "Yesterday,  senor,  I  saw  in  a  by-street  back 
of  the  Cathedral  an  old  woman  who  was  arranging  her  wares. 
As  you  are  looking  for  curiosities — antiquities — you  might 
find  some  there.    Ramon  bought  an  old  flint  and  steel  there. 
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As  a  stranger  here,  perhaps  the  landlord  will  tell  you  of  the 
place." 

"Certainly,  sir;  I  know  the  old  woman,"  said  the  landlord, 
and  the  exact  locality  was  given  me. 

"It  is,  I  believe,  so  near  that  you  can  go  there  before  you 
leave  to-day,"  said  the  lady. 

"The  gentleman  is,  then,  going  to-day?"  inquired  the  land- 
lord, as  he  left  us. 

"Go  there,"  she  said  in  English,  "for  I,  most  unfortunate, 
might  bring  you  luck.  And  now,  God  bless  you!  Tliough  I 
never  may  see  you  again,  I  will  never  forget  you."  Then  she 
offered  me  once  more  her  hand,  and  in  its  soft  palm  there  was 
the  "etui,"  which  was  slipped  into  mine.    Then  a  servant  came, 

--  announcing  some  visitors,  who 

were  waiting  for  her,  and  she 
left  the  dining-room. 

I  hurried  to  my  room.    Was 
there  anything  in  the  "etui"? 
It  was  empty.     I  arranged  my 
baggage,  and  went   out  for  a 
final   stroll.      I  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  my  distress.      Did    she 
care  for  me?     I  could  not  tell. 
I  remembered  the  old  curi- 
osity-vender.     The     direction 
was  plain  enough.     I  found  it 
at  once.      The  stock  in  trade 
was     insignificant.     A    single 
board  had  heaped  up  on  it  mis- 
cellaneous goods.    For  a  back- 
ground, on   a  butcher's   rack, 
were  suspended  a  variety  of  things.     It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  Spanish  junkshop.     A  brace  of  rusty  swords,  a  blunderbuss, 
an  old  saddle,  a  cruel -loo  king  bit,  a  mule's  tufted  head-stall, 
three  guitars  in  various  degrees  of  smash, hung  from  the  hooks. 
On  the  board, an  old  door  which  stood  on  trestles,  was  a  bronze 
crucifix  worth  the  price  of  the  metal,  a  brass  barber's  basin, 
the  cast-off  jacket  of  some  bull-fighter,  with  its  tawdry  velvet 
and  lack-lustre  spangles,  the  works  of  a  clock,  a  peasant's  hat, 
a  tray  of  shells,  a  rosary  or  two,  and  a  leather  Cordovan  cush- 
ion with  a  tear  in  it.    There  was  not  a  single  book.    A  dirty 
old  woman  appeared  suddenly,  and  made  for  me  at  once. 
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"What  would  the  gentleman  buy?  Everything  was  very 
precious.  The  swords  were  oE  the  time  of  Cid.  Would  the 
noble  gentleman  come  inside?  She  had  a  picture  to  show 
which  was  wonderful " 

I  wanted  some  souvenir  of  Seville,  and  seeing  a  small 
earthenware  crock  of  Moorish  form,  gaudy  in  color,  picked  it 
up,  but  it  disclosed  a  badly  mended  crack.  Then  I  handled  the 
brass  basin.  It  was  imperfect,  having  several  holes  in  it.  I 
put  it  back  in  its  place,  and  stood  it  on  what  I  took  to  be  a 
block  of  old  wood.  As  I  touched  the  latter  1  found  it  was 
leather,  and  had  the  semblance  of  a  book,  the  back  of  it  being 
toward  me.  The,  leather  had  dropped  off  of  it,  but  that  old 
stitching,  which  defied  time,  was  still  solid.  It  looked  venera- 
ble; but  I  had  handled  a  thousand  old  fellows  of  the  same  kind 
— only  good  for  the  paper-mill.  .  I  touched  it  again,  but  no 
sooner  had  I  done  so  than  I  felt  an  electric  thrill  pass  through 
my  arm.  Account  for  it  as  you  please, 
there  is  some  occult  sympathy  between 
mind  and  matter. 

"How  much  for  this  old  basin  with 
holes  through  it  like  a  sieve?"  I  asked. 

The  old  woman  mentioned  a  price  about 
equivalent  to  forty-five  cents,  and  added, 
"There  is  not  such  another  in  Spain. 
What  are  a  few  holes?  Solder  will  stop 
them  up,  then  you  can  furbish  it  up  until  it  shines  like  gold." 

I  took  up  the  basin,  lifting  up  the  book  with  it.  It  was  what 
is  known  as  a  pot-quarto.  On  a  fragment  of  leather,  hanging 
by  a  filament,  I  made  out  a  portion  of  what  must  have  been 
a  commonplace  title,  "Summa  Collatione."  I  had  seen  cart- 
loads of  books  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  this  meaningless 
title.  With  seeming  indifference  I  fluttered  the  leaves.  I  was, 
somehow  or  other,  feverish  with  impatience.  It  was,  of  course, 
all  in  Latin.  A  bound-up  volume  composed  o£  tracts,  papers, 
dissertations  on  abstract  religious  questions  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  old  theological  quarrels,  exponents  of  impossible  dog- 
mas^wordy  trash,  dead,  gone  and  forgotten !  All  this  was 
bound  together,  without  any  attempt  at  chronological  order. 
I  had  just  about  got  to  the  end  of  it  and  was  in  the  act  of  put- 
ting it  down,  when — what  was  that  magic  head -line  which 
blazed  before  me,  flashing  with  electric  fires?  Could  I  believe 
my  eyes?   I  was  stone-cold  now.    Was  I  dreaming?   The  sub- 
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ject  of  some  delusion?  Still  there  was  the  ugly  brass  basin, 
the  dirty  old  woman  with  the  pendulous  earrings  and  garlicky 
breath,  and  I  was  standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  hot  Spanish 
sun  in  the  dirtiest  street  in  all  Seville.  I  read  the  famous  title, 
"De  Insulis  Nuper  Inventis." 

That  was  enough.  What  was  it?  Nothing  else  than  the 
first  printed  account  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
— "Epistola  Christoferi  Colombi" — and  known  as  "The  Co- 
lumbus Letter,"  a  prize  among  prizes,  a  discovery  almost 
unique  of  its  kind.  I  nervously  thumbed  over  the  few  leaves. 
I  turned  my  back  to  the  woman,  she  might  see  my  emotion. 
I  devoured  the  first  lines.  Quick  as  lightning  I  examined 
every  page.  They  were  without  a  thumb  mark — had  not  an 
abrasion.  Having  been  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  other  things 
bound  in  the  book,  they  escaped  the  least  trimming.  For  cen- 
turies no  one  had  ever  looked  at  the  book. 

Did  I  feel  ashamed  of  an  act  of  duplicity?  Not  at  all.  You 
have  to  do  it  under  such  circumstances. 

"The  old  basin,"  I  said  to  the  woman,  in  the  most  indifferent 
way,  "I  do  not  mind  taking  at  your  prcie,  providing  you  throw 
in  this  old  book." 

**  'Santa  Maria' !  I  should  be  ruined,  my  noble  gentleman. 
It  is  a  good  book,  cram  full  of  piety.  You  might  read  it  and 
save  your  soul.  If  I  knew  my  letters,  no  money  would  pay 
me  to  part  with  it.  It  is  cheap  for  a  qaurter  of  a  dollar.  You 
would  not  have  a  good  Christian  woman  starve?" 

Oh,  the  delight  of  playing  with  her,  as  a  cat  would  play  with 
a  mouse.  It  gave  such  zest.  I  had  courage  enough  to  pretend 
leaving  the  stand.  The  old  woman  seemed  willing  to  yield.  I 
turned  quickly  on  her. 

'*You  are  very  hard  to  deal  with,  and  think  I  must  be  made 
of  gold."  I  stroked  my  long  beard.  "I  shall  have  to  shave  in 
order  to  use  your  basin,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  leaves  of  this 
old  trashy  book — see  how  the  binding  is  all  gone — will  serve 
me,  when  torn  up,  to  cleanse  my  razor  of  lather." 

"It  might  be,"  said  the  old  woman.    "  *Quien  sabe*?" 

I  handed  her  the  money — ^some  sixty-five  cents — and  she 
gleefully  shoved  my  purchase  under  my  arm,  half  afraid  that 
I  would  back  out  of  my  bargain.  I  no  sooner  had  book  and 
basin  than  I  ran  off  like  mad.  As  I  jumped  over  a  gutter  the 
basin  fell  with  a  clang  on  the  stones.  Was  it  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment?   The  sound  of  a  magic  gong,  and  then  the  van- 
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ishing  of  everything?  No,  the  pot-quarto  was  safe,  and  I  was 
pressing  it  so  tight  to  my  side  that  it  hurt  me.  I  did  not 
deign  to  pick  up  the  miserable  basin,  but  left  it  in  the  kennel. 
At  last,  bathed  in  perspiration,  I  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

I  rushed  to  my  room  and  locked  the  door.     I  closed  the 
shutters — some  inquisitive  eyes  might  see  my  prize.    I  danced 
around  that  pot-quarto  as  one  possessed.    When  I  came  to  my 
sober  senses  I  examined  the  book  carefully.    In  a  lot  of  dross 
had  been  set  my  wedge  of  gold.    Then  all  of  a  sudden  came 
despondency — cruel     doubt;     some 
one  might  prevent  my  leaving  Spain 
with  the  book.     I  looked  up  my  re- 
volver and  saw  it  was  in  good  order, 
I  put  the  loaded  weapon  near  the 
book.     I  thought  what  I  had  better 
do.     Like  the  thief  who  gouges  out 
the  diamond  of  purest  water  from  the 
bracelet,   I  took  my  knife  and  cut 
clear  the  great  leaves  from  the  bind- 
ing.     I  put  them  carefully  between 
some  sheets  of  strong  paper,  covered 
that   again   with    my  finest   pocket 
handkerchief  and  slipped  it  all  under 
my  shirt.      It   was   an   exceedingly 
warm  day.  but  how  much  hotter  the 
old  black-letter  leaves,  as  an  article  , 
of  personal  wear  or  a  literary  plas- 
ter, made  me  I  was  utterly  indiffer- 
ent about.     Every  trace  of  the  old 
book  I  felt  must  be  destroyed.     All 
evidence   had   to   be  obliterated.     I 
must  get  rid  of  it.     The  body  might 

perish,  now  that  I  had  the  soul.  There  are  no  fireplaces  in 
.Spanish  hotels.  I  could  not  bum  it.  I  looked  out  of  the  back 
of  the  hotel.  There  was  a  gloomy  grass-grown  courtyard, 
and  on  one  side  of  it  .something  that  looked  like  a  ruined  cis- 
tern. It  gaped  black  to  me.  It  required  some  skill  to  pitch 
the  book  into  the  yawning  gulf.  I  studied  the  distance  accur- 
ately, and  gave  the  volume  a  toss.  It  spread  out  its  old  cov- 
ers, hovered  with  flapping  wings  like  a  bird  in  mid-air  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  swoop,  hawk-like,  pitched  right  into 
the  centre  of  the  cistern  and  disappeared. 
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I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  of  twelve.  I 
rushed  downstairs.  "Take  what  you  want!"  I  cried  to  the 
landlord;  and  I  am  convinced  that  from  the  contents  of  my 
purse,  which  I  emptied  on  the  table,  he  helped  himself  very 
liberally.    I  sprang  into  a  carriage  which  was  at  the  door. 

*'Is  the  gentleman  ill?"  asked  the  head-waiter. 

There  was  a  moment's  delay;  an  obstinate  water-carrier's 
mule  blocked  the  way.  I  looked  up  at  the  balcony.  There  was 
no  one  there ;  but  a  window  opened,  and  a  fair  white  hand  was 
waved  toward  me.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  lady,  and  felt 
ashamed  of  myself.  On  my  part  it  looked  like  a  precipitate 
flight. 

Suppose,  after  all,  I  had  been  mistaken.  My  swan  might  be 
a  goose.  The  most  prudent  man  is  sometimes  carried  away, 
overlooking  a  palpable  absurdity  which,  in  his  sober  senses,  he 
would  instantly  detect.  Still,  my  acquaintance  with  such 
things  was  not  superficial,  for  I  had  devoted  years  to  their 
study.  I  was  only  thinking  about  my  Columbus  letter.  Was 
the  texture  of  the  paper  all  right?  I  had  not  examined  that, 
perhaps,  as  critically  as  I  should.  It  was  in  the  cars,  one  hun- 
dred miles  and  more  from  Seville,  that  I  first  ventured  to  touch 
the  package.  I  had  dozed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  had 
dreamed  of  those  dark,  sad  eyes,  those  small,  shell-like  ears 
with  the  brilliants  sparkling  in  them,  the  crackling  of  her  fan, 
when  all  semblance  of  her  was  obliterated  by  the  thought  that 
I  had  been  robbed  of  my  Columbus  letter.  I  woke  with  a 
start.  Horror!  It  was  not  there.  Had  I  lost  it?  I  must  re- 
trace my  steps.  No.  It  was  safe  after  all.  It  had  only  slipped 
around,  and  it  was  at  my  back. 

I  reached  Paris.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  not  show  it 
I  dared  not  excite  cupidity.  Men  had  been  murdered  foi 
something  far  less  valuable  than  a  Columbus  letter  by  reck- 
less book  hunters.  I  spent  two  days  at  the  Bibliotheque.  I 
read  with  dismay  that  there  had  been  forgeries  of  this  precious 
document.  A  cunning  Pole  had  manufactured  several  of  them 
which  would  have  deceived  His  Satanic  Majesty. 

I  went  to  London.  Here  was  an  expert,  the  cleverest  man 
in  the  world.  I  could  trust  him.  I  presented  my  precious 
document  without  a  word.  I  was  too  much  excited  to  speak. 
He  neither  hemmed  nor  hawed  over  it. 

"It  is  genuine — ^perfect — all  right.  It  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion than  ours  in  the  Grenville  Library.    Nine  leaves — twenty- 
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seven  lines  to  the  page,  six  wood-cuts.  You  have  a  treasure 
beyond  price.    Where  on  earth  did  you  find  it?" 

Then  only  was  my  heart  at  rest  about  my  "De  Insulis  Nitper 
Invent  is." 

I  have  since  then,  for  this  happened  some  few  years  ago, 
pondered  over  it  all  for  many  an  hour.  It  has  been  my  busi- 
ness to  buy  and  sell  books,  not  to  keep  them.  Would  it  have 
been  better  for  me  never  to  have  ^^ 

found  this  famous  Columbus  letter,  »• 

or  to  have  secured  a  greater  happi- 
ness? Alas!  I  do  not  know.  The 
precious  leaves  are  still  mine,  dear 
to  me  because  I  think  I  made  some 
great  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  As  I  look  at  them  they  are 
just  as  fresh  as  ever.  But  the  South 
American  lady?  I  wonder  what 
swiftly  passing  years  have  brought 
about  for  her. 

As  I  study  this  grand  relic  thai 
tells   for  the  first   time   in   printed 

characters  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  an  event  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  others  are  of  the  uttermost  insignifi- 
cance, there  waves  over  it  a  snow-white  hand,  making  as  if  to 
me  the  gesture  of  an  eternal  adieu. 

"De  Insulis  Nuper  Inventis."  The  story  of  the  islands  newly 
found.  Alas!  for  that  "mare  tenebrosum"  into  which  I  may 
not  have  had  the  courage  to  plunge.  Still  I  took  her  at  her 
word — and  was  a  fool !  What  happiness,  what  joy,  might  not 
have  been  mine!  I  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  fairest 
world  man  ever  declared  was  his  own,  and  by  right  of 
conquest. 

I  put  back  the  carefully  bound  volume,  and  as  I  lock  my 
bookcase  there  steals  over  my  senses  the  faintest  perfume  of 
a  rose,  and  I  say,  with  a  sigh,  "It  might  have  been  worth 
while." 


THE   MUTINY    IN   THE   HERMIONE* 
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EARLY  in  September,  1797,  His  Majesty's  frigate  Her- 
niione,  of  thirty-two  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Hugh 
Pigot,  put  to  sea  for  a  cruise  from  one  of  the  San  Domingo 
ports,  which  were  then  occupied  by  the  British,  She  was  ac- 
companied by  the  httle  brig  Dihgent,  Captain  Mends,  and  at 
first  was  very  successful.  The  West  Indian  seas  at  this  date 
swarmed  with  pirates  and  privateers,  who  were  valuable  prizes 
when  taken.  The  Hermione  was  a  particularly  fast  and  smart 
cruiser,  and  her  captain  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  seaman 
and  fighter.  One  or  two  good  captures  were  made,  and 
these,  as  was  the  custom,  were  sent  off  to  the  nearest  British 
port  with  small  prize-crews,  an  officer,  usually  a  midshipman, 
and  five  or  six  men. 

The  prospect  of  prize  money,  a  great  allurement  in  those 
days,  when  a  single  rich  prize  might  put  £20  or  £30  into  a 
seaman's  pocket,  should  have  contributed  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  zeal  of  the  Hermione's  crew.  But  this  was  the  year  of  the 
great  mutinies  in  the  British  fleet,  and  a  spirit  of  sedition  was 
everywhere  abroad.  Our  officers  had  to  wage  a  dual  warfare, 
against  the  French  and  Spaniards  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
'From  "The  Cornhill  Magaiine." 
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the  very  seamen  they  commanded  on  the  other.  At  Plymouth, 
at  Spithead,  at  the  Nore,  off  Cadiz,  and  at  the  Cape  there  were 
actual  and  very  dangerous  outbreaks.  The  men  complained 
that  they  were  cheated  of  their  prize  money,  that  they  were 
miserably  fed,  and  that  they  were  robbed  by  the  pursers  who 
used  short  measure  in  issuing  rations.  This  general  dissatis- 
faction was  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  class  of  men 
who  were  being  swept  by  the  press-gangs  into  the  navy. 
These  were  bold  and  desperate  privateersmen,  but  one  remove 
from  pirates,  and  likely  to  stick  at  nothing.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  Irish  secret  societies  huddled  on  the  lower  deck  to  get 
them  out  of  mischief's  way  at  home.  There  were  smugglers, 
there  were  poachers  and  dangerous  or  suspicious  characters 
deported  by  the  magistrates.  There  were,  withal,  very  many 
foreigners  in  the  fleet— Americans,  Spaniards,  Germans  and 
even  Frenchmen.  In  the  case  of  the  Hermione  the  mutineers 
afterward  complained  that  "the  provisions  were  of  the  worst 
quality,"  that  they  "were  naked  from  the  not  having  for  a  long 
time  received  any  pay." 

In  the  Hermione's  crew  the  admixture  of  miscreants  who, 
Collingwood  tells  us,  formed  a  large  portion  of  every  British 
crew,  was  all  the  more  considerable,  because  she  had  lately 
pressed  many  men  from  British  privateers,  and  thus  the  most 
inflammable  and  most  dangerous  element  was  particularly 
strong  on  board  her.  Captain  Pigot's  arbitrariness  was  as  the 
spark  to  set  this  tinder  ablaze.  It  is  agreed  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  he  was  an  excessively  severe  and  tyrannical  officer, 
and  possibly  this  fact  led  the  authorities  to  g^ve  him  the  worst 
characters  in  his  crew.  In  extenuation  of  Pigot's  behavior  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hands,  and 
with  such  a  crew  may  have  felt  extreme*  sternness  a  necessitv. 
Under  such  circumstances  great  precautions  were  usually 
taken  to  prevent  the  men  of  the  crew  from  getting  arms. 
Pikes,  tomahawks,  cutlasses,  pistols  and  muskets  were  stowed 
away  under  lock  and  key,  the  gunner  or  the  master-at-arms 
keeping  the  keys  in  his  possession.  The  officers  also,  in  these 
times  of  danger,  slept  with  their  arms  at  their  side,  so  as  to 
render  a  surprise  impossible.  This  last  precaution,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Hermione's  case. 
Nor  were  the  marines,  who  were  always  to  be  trusted  in 
mutinies,  kept  constantly  under  arms,  and  near  the  officers' 
quarters. 
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The  crew  under  frequent  floggings — ^for  any  captain  could 
at  this  date  give  four  dozen,  and  Captain  Pigot  was  severe  be- 
yond the  generality  of  officers — grew  sulky  and  ill-tempered. 
There  was  a  slight  outbreak  on  September  18  or  19,  when 
Pigot  placed  several  of  his  men  in  irons,  and  threatened  to 
send  three  for  trial  by  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  mutiny. 
If  tried,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  a  sentence  of  300  or  500  lashes  were  to  be  confi- 
dently expected.  This  was  as  terrible  as  death  itself — ^perhaps 
even  more  terrible.  The  Captain,  however,  ended  by  punish- 
ing the  three  with  a  mild  flogging,  which  was  administered  on 
the  day  of  the  mutiny.  On  September  20,  in  the  evening,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  afterward  told  by  the  mutineers,  the  crew 
were  reefing  topsails.  Pigot  fancied  that  the  men  aloft  were 
slow  and  sulky,  and  shouted  that  he  would  flog  the  last  man 
off  the  yard.  A  desperate  scramble  to  get  down  followed ;  two 
men  lost  their  hold  and  fell  to  the  deck.  They  were  killed  by 
the  fall.  Captain  Pigot  is  said  to  have  turned  away  from  their 
bodies  with  the  savage  remark,  "Throw  the  lubbers  over- 
board." 

If  this  story  is  true,  and  from  certain  facts  which  came  out 
afterward  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  as  the  men  complained 
of  the  "severe  treatment  and  chastisement  which  they  met  with 
from  the  Captain  and  certain  of  the  officers,''  Pigot  was  giving 
terrible  provocation.*  Already  letters  had  been  secretly  ad- 
dressed by  the  Hermiones  to  the  crew  of  the  Diligent,  urging 
them  to  rise  on  their  officers.  On  this  night  of  the  20th  a  plot 
to  seize  the  Hermione  was  hatched,  and  it  was  decided  to 
carry  it  into  effect  at  once. 

At  the  last  moment  the  hearts  of  the  mutineers  failed  them, 
and  they  resolved  to  postpone  their  attempt  till  the  next  even- 
ing, the  2 1  St.  They  appeared  to  have  gained  over  the  master- 
at-arms,  and  so  to  have  obtained  access  to  the  weapons  car- 
ried on  board.  In  their  ranks  were  all  the  best  and  most  ac- 
tive members  of  the  crew,  the  petty  officers  and  most  of  the 
able  seamen.     Meantime  the  unfortunate  officers  were  quite 

*We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  brutality  practiced  by  the  Her- 
mione officers  at  Southcott's  trial  for  cruelty  and  oppression  to  a 
purser  in  1802.  Southcott  confined  the  purser  in  his  cabin,  and  ordered 
the  carpenter  to  nail  up  the  door  and  gag  the  purser  with  a  pump-bolt. 
He  also  instructed  a  sentry  to  "prick  him  with  a  bayonet."  The  verdict, 
however,  was  "not  proven." 
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unconscious  of  the  extraordinary  danger  which  hung  over 
their  heads.  On  the  21st  the  Hermione  and  Diligent  were  in 
chase  of  a  hostile  privateer.  As  night  came  on  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  Lieutenant  Fanshaw,  and  the  master's  mate,  a 
man  named  Turner,  took  their  place  on  the  frigate's  quarter- 
deck. There  was  a  distinct  piece  of  ill-luck  in  the  fact  that  the 
master,  Southcott,  had  been  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  man  from 
aloft — possibly  by  one  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  killed  on 
the  20th.  Southcott  was  loyal,  but  it  would  appear  that 
Turner,  and  the  surgeon's  mate,  a  man  named  Cronin,  who 
held  "republican"  convictions,  were  with  the  mutineers.* 

In  the  frigate's  tops  were  huddled  several  seamen  who  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen,  but  who  wished  to  have  no  part 
or  parcel  in  the  mutiny.  They  did  not  dare  to  warn  the  of- 
ficers, and  they  lay  shivering  and  eagerly  watching  the  deck. 
Soon  after  ten  Captain  Pigot  paid  a  visit  to '  Southcott,  who 
was  lying  ill  in  his  cabin,  and  then  turned  in.  The  frigate  was 
left  in  darkness  on  deck  and  between  decks,  the  only  lights 
burning  being  one  in  the  bosun's  cabin  and  probably  another 
by  the  Captain's  cabin  door.  At  this  time  the  men  in  the  main- 
top were  ordered  to  go  down  to  the  foc'sle  by  one  of  the 
mutineers.  They  went  down  and  found  several  men  drinking 
and  swearing  that  "they  were  not  fit  to  go  through  with  it," 
then  slunk  away  and  regained  their  place  in  the  main-top,  out 
of  harm's  way.  That  such  disorderly  drinking  and  loud  talk- 
ing were  permitted  when  in  chase  of  an  enemy  shows  that  our 
discipline,,  if  excessively  strict  in  certain  respects,  was  lax 
enough  in  others. 

Soon  after  five  bells,  at  10.30  p.  m.,  the  mutiny  and  massacre 
began.  At  Captain  Pigot's  cabin  door  there  was  a  marine 
sentinel .f  In  the  dim  light  a  number  of  armed  men  stole  for- 
ward, and  were  upon  the  marine  before  he  could  offer  any  re- 
sistance. He  was  cut  across  the  cheek  with  a  cutlass,  stunned 
and  thrown  down ;  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  forced. 
Pigot,  as  his  enemies  burst  in,  leaped  from  his  bed,  armed  only 
with  his  dirk.     The  mutineers  fell  upon  him  with  their  cut- 

♦That  officers  should  take  part  in  such  a  plot  may  seem  extraor- 
dinary. But  in  the  great  Nore  mutiny  the  leader,  Parker,  was  an- 
ex-midshipman. 

tHe  appears  to  have  had  no  firearms.  He  was  undoubtedly  loyal, 
and  with  a  musket  or  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  might  even  at  this 
last  moment  have  saved  the  ship.     Probably  he  had  only  a  cutlass. 
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lasses  and  tomahawks,  and  the  sound  of  heavy  blows  and  of 
shouts  for  help  awakened  the  other  officers  near  at  hand.  In 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  men  might  declare  for  him  the  Cap- 
tain, while  defending  himself  bravely,  called  for  his  bargemen 
and  asked,  "Is  every  one  against  me?"  His  bargemen  were 
among  his  most  determined  assailants.  "Here  are  your  barge- 
men, you ;  what  do  you  want  with  them?"  one  anwered. 

Another,  his  coxswain,  a  man  named  Forrester,  rushed  at 
him  and  gave  and  received  a  stab.  Seeing  the  man's  face  the 
unhappy  Pigot  cried,  "What,  you,  Forrester,  are  you  against 
me,  too?"  for  he  had  treated  this  wretch  with  great  kindness. 
Pigot  was  forced  back  by  repeated  blows  to  a  gun  on  which 
he  was  seen  leaning,  covered  with  blood.  He  appears  to  have 
acted  with  gallantry  and  to  have  disdained  all  entreaties  for 
mercy  till  he  saw  that  resistance  was  utterly  hopeless.  But 
when  he  asked  for  grace  his  men  showed  him  none.  They 
closed  on  him,  drove  him  to  one  of  the  cabin  windows,  and  still 
raining  blows  upon  him,  hove  him  overboard.  He  was  heard 
to  utter  a  cry  as  he  went  astern  in  the  water,  but  more  than 
one  man  boasted  of  having  dealt  him  his  death-wound  before 
he  was  flung  from  the  window. 
•  Meantime  the  sentry  recovered  consciousness.  He  was 
found  lying  on  the  deck  by  one  of  the  Captain's  servants,  who 
was  not  concerned  in  the  mutiny.  His  face  was  bound  up  with 
all  haste,  and  the  two  ran  shudderingly  on  deck  to  tell  the 
officer  of  the  watch  what  was  proceeding  below.  It  must  be 
said  that  it  is  extraordinary  to  discover  that  all  the  noise  and 
scuffle  which  was  going  on  in  the  Captain's  cabin  had  pro- 
voked no  comment  and  caused  no  alarm  on  deck.  But  now 
the  sentry  and  the  servant  burst  upon  Lieutenant  Fanshaw 
and  the  master's  mate  with  the  news  that  the  Captain  was  be- 
ing murdered.  On  this  Fanshaw  ordered  the  mate  to  go  be- 
low and  see  what  was  happening.  The  mate  insolently  re- 
plied, "Go  below  yourself!"  Grasping  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  Fanshaw  next  turned  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and 
ordered  him  to  put  the  helm  over,  and  wear  the  ship,  so  as  to 
bring  her  close  to  the  Diligent.  From  the  very  first  it  will  be 
seen  the  officers  despaired  of  holding  down  the  crew  without 
help,  which  again  shows  that  the  Hermione  must  have  been  in 
a  very  parlous  condition.  The  man  at  the  wheel  answered, 
"He  would  see  the  Lieutenant  further  first."  Fanshaw  imme- 
diately knocked  him  down,  and  there  was  a  shout  for  help. 
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At  this  a  dozen  dark  figures  or  more,  all  armed,  tore  forward 
from  the  foc'sle,  fell  on  the  Lieutenant  and  made  him  a 
prisoner.  They  were  not  at  first  inclined  to  treat  him  with 
severity.  They  took  hold  of  him  and  told  him  to  go  forward 
witlv  Turner,  when  his  life  should  be  spared. 

All  hope  of  external  help  had  thus  passed  from  the  officers. 
By  the  cruellest  irony  the  Diligent  was  within  sight,  though 
no  one  on  board  her,  except  perhaps  a  few  malcontents 
among  the  seamen,  knew  what  a  tragedy  was  being  enacted  in 
the  Hermione.  So  long  as  the  mutineers  were  in  possession 
of  the  latter's  deck  no  signals  for  assistance  could  be  made. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  murderers  not  to  use  fire- 
arms, which  must  have  given  the  alarm. 

The  centre  of  interest  passes  from  the  upper  deck  to  the 
Hermione's  main  deck,  where  fresh  atrocities  were  being  per- 
petrated. The  news  that  the  Captain  had  been  thrown  over- 
board was  greeted  with  loud  cheers  and  cries,  **Hughy  is 
overboard;  the  ship  is  ours!"  Further  concealment  was  un- 
necessary; the  mutineers  could  now  act  openly.  Had  they 
held  their  hands  after  the  murder  of  Pigot  we  might  have  con- 
fessed that,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  just  retribution  which  had 
overtaken  the  unhappy  man.  But  the  thirst  for  blood  had  been 
provoked  and  not  satisfied. 

The  master,  Southcott,  had  awakened  at  the  noise  in  the 
Captain's  cabin.  He  was  startled  by  "a  sound  of  dismal  cry- 
ing," and  at  once  jumped  out  of  bed,  went  out  of  his  cabin  into 
the  gunroom,  got  on  the  gunroom  table,  as  he  heard  the  noise 
of  several  men  talking  outside  the  gunroom  door,  and  strove 
to  climb  through  a  skylight  overhead.  When  he  put  his  head 
and  hands  up  through  the  skylight  the  mutineers  above  saw 
him  and  struck  him  heavily  with  a  handspike.  He  fell  back, 
half-stunned,  but  quickly  recovering  seized  his  sword  and 
knocked  at  the  second  Lieutenant's  and  Purser's  cabins,  which 
seemingly  opened  into  the  gunroom.  He  got  no  answer. 
Thinking  resistance  hopeless,  he  hid  his  sword  and  went  back 
to  bed,  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  He  heard  the  sin- 
ister cry,  "Hughy  is  overboard !"  and  the  crowd  of  men  gath- 
ered at  the  gunroom  door  shouting  for  lights  to  get  out  the 
officers.  Among  the  din  of  voices  he  could  make  out  several 
urging  that  all  the  officers  should  be  killed.  Presently  the 
mutineers  burst  in.  They  dragged  off  one  or  two  of  the  of- 
ficers, though  the   second    Lieutenant   could   not   be   found. 
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They  came  into  Southcott's  cabin  and  told  him  he  should  not 
be  harmed,  but  placed  sentries  over  him.  The  first  Lieutenant 
had  been  wounded  early  in  the  mutiny — how  and  when  ex- 
actly we  are  not  told,  except  that  he  was  cut  over  the  head  with 
a  tomahawk.  The  mutineers,  however,  said  they  were  sorr>' 
he  was  hurt,  promised  to  spare  his  life,  and  brought  the  sur- 
geon to  him,  in  charge  of  an  armed  sentry,  to  sew  up  his  head. 
They  also  brought  the  surgeon  to  Southcott,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  severely  injured  by  the  blows  which  had  been 
dealt  him. 

Outside  the  gunroom,  Midshipman  Casey  was  sleeping  in 
his  hammock,  when  he,  too,  was  awakened  by  the  infernal 
uproar.  A  mere  boy,  he  jumped  out  of  his  hammock  and  tried 
to  go  on  deck,  but  was  warned  to  hide  below  or  he  would  be 
killed.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  figures  rushing  in  the  semi- 
darkness  toward  the  Captain's  cabin;  he  heard  the  heart- 
breaking cries  for  help.  Unarmed,  and  unable  to  find  any  one 
who  was  offering  any  resistance,  he  attempted  to  enter  the 
gunroom,  but  was  not  allowed  by  the  party  of  men  at  the 
door  to  do  so.  He  got  back  into  his  hammock  and  lay  quiet, 
till  some  one  shook  him  violently  and  asked  who  he  was.  He 
answered  the  question,  and  was  told  his  life  would  be  spared, 
but  was  advised  to  go  to  some  safer  place.  Just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  this  advice  his  blood  was  curdled  by  a  terrible 
spectacle.  The  second  Lieutenant,  Douglas,  who  had  been 
found  hiding  in  the  Lieutenant  of  Marine's  cabin,  ran  past  in 
his  nightshirt,  shrieking  for  mercy  and  pursued  by  several  of 
the  mutineers,  who  were  cutting  furiously  at  him.  An  instant 
later  Midshipman  Smith,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  followed.  The 
horrible  savages  who  had  got  possession  of  the  ship  struck  at 
them,  dragged  them  up  the  after-hatchway  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  using  them,  as  Casey  tells  us,  "like  dogs,"  and  flung 
them  overboard.  Casey  expected  every  instant  that  his  turn 
would  come  next.  Probably  he  owed  his  life  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  flogged  by  Captain  Pigot  and  suspended  from 
duty.  Smith  was  certainly  killed  by  a  man  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  punished.  The  carpenter  and  gunner  had  lost  all 
self-control,  and  sat  moaning  in  their  cabins,  preparing  for 
death. 

On  deck,  Fanshaw  was  still  a  prisoner.  The  party,  in  whose 
keeping  he  was,  asked  what  they  should  do  with  him.  The 
answer  of  the  ringleader  was  the  inevitable,  "Heave  him  over- 
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board!"  He  begged  hard  for  mercy — begged  that  he  might 
at  least  be  given  till  daylight,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  then  he 
might  communicate  with  or  swim  off  to  the  Diligent.  His 
entreaties  were  refused,  though  he  pleaded  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  three  children  absolutely  dependent  on  him,  and  though 
the  men  confessed  that  he  had  never  hurt  them.*  The  inhu- 
man wretches  forced  him  out  of  the  main-chains,  raining  blows 
on  his  head.  Making  a  desperate  bid  for  life  he  slipped  down 
to  a  gun  which  was  run  out  of  a  port  below,  and  climbed  in  by 
it  on  to  the  main  deck,  his  face  streaming  with  blood.  Some 
of  the  mutineers  pitied  him,  and  were  inclined  to  mercy.  *'Let 
him  come  in,"  they  said,  '*and  hear  what  he  has  to  say."  The 
Lieutenant,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  dreadful  scene  records, 
"clasped  his  hands  and  said,  'Good  God,  men!  what  have  I 
done  to  harm  you  that  I  should  be  treated  in  this  manner?' " 
But  at  this  moment  one  or  two  of  the  ringleaders  rushed  on 
him  with  the  words,  "You Fanshawl  are  you  not  over- 
board yet?  Overboard  you  must  go,  and  overboard  you  shall 
go."  They  dragged  him  to  the  gangway,  and,  as  they  put  it 
in  their  ruffians'  slang,  "launched  him." 

At  this  point  ends  the  first  stage  of  the  mutiny.  Horrible, 
quite  unjustifiable  as  had  been  the  murders  of  Douglas,  Fan- 
shaw  and  Smith,  to  say  nothing  of  Pigot,  the  mutineers  could 
at  least  urge  that  their  victims  had  been  killed  in  hot  blood. 
For  what  was  to  follow  there  was  no  possible  justification.  The 
purser,  surgeon,  first  lieutenant,  boatswain,  carpenter  and  gun- 
ner were  confined  in  the  gunroom,  under  armed  sentries. 
Southcott  still  lay  in  his  cabin.  Casey  was  now  dressing 
hastily.  He  was  to  experience  tne  torture  of  prolonged  sus- 
pense after  all  the  sights  and  trials  of  the  struggle  between 
decks.  Having  dressed  he  went  on  deck,  where  he  found  ex- 
treme disorder.  Apparently  two  parties  in  the  crew  were  dis- 
puting as  to  whether  or  no  the  rest  of  the  officers  were  to  be 
put  to  death.  It  was  Cronin's  advice  that  decided  the  dispute. 
Casey,  before  the  dreadful  issue  was  determined,  went  below 
and  visited  the  unhappy  prisoners  in  the  gunroom.  There 
were  constant  shouts  of  "Kill  the  purser !  kill  the  surgeon !  kill 

*In  Forrester's  confession  the  first  lieutenant,  and  not  Fanshaw,  is 
said  to  have  thus  pleaded  for  his  life.  But  comparing  the  different  ac- 
counts I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  mistake  was  made  by  whoever 
took  down  his  confession,  or  that  both  the  lieutenants  begged  in  much 
the  same  terms  for  mercy. 
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Southcott !"  so  that  the  poor  boy  can  have  had  but  little  hope 
of  life. 

Meanwhile  Cronin  mustered  the  crew  round  the  after-hatch- 
way, and  read  to  them  a  paper  which  had  been  prepared  be- 
forehand. Cronin  is  an  Irish  name,  and  this  deliberate  massa- 
cre, planned  and  organized  methodically,  suggests  and  recalls 
the  most  striking  features  of  certain  Irish  agrarian  crimes 
about  this  date.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  the  chief 
mutineers — Leach,*  Nash,  Poulson,  Forrester,  Slushing, 
Marks,  Mansell,  Murray  and  Mitchell — ^are  English,  and  Red- 
mond, an  unmistakable  Irishman,  did  his  best  to  restrain  the 
ferocity  of  his  comrades.  It  may  be  association  or  imagina- 
tion, but  one  has  a  feeling,  after  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
numerous  courts-martial  on  the  mutineers,  that  Cronin  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wnole  affair. 

He  now  administered  an  extraordinary  oath  to  the  crew. 
All  bound  themselves  to  keep  the  past  a  dead  secret,  and  no 
man  of  the  Hermione  was  ever  to  recognize  a  shipmate.  He 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  killing  off  the  rest 
of  the  officers.  Dead  men  told  no  tales.  **The  people,"  he 
said,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  "were  doing  a  very  good 
thing,  and  every  officer  should  be  put  to  death."  The  uproar 
broke  out  again.  The  party  of  violence  among  the  crew  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  furious  shouts  for  the  purser  and  surgeon 
to  be  handed  out  broke  in  upon  the  miserable  prisoners.  It 
was  now  about  midnight  when  the  murderers  returned  to  their 
work.  A  large  party  of  men  burst  into  the  gunroom.  South- 
cott and  Casey  have  told  us  what  followed.  Casey  was  actually 
in  the  gunroom  talking  to  the  doomed  men.  First  the  purser, 
then  the  surgeon,  first  lieutenant,  lieutenant  of  marines.  Cap- 
tain's clerk  and  boatswain  were  handed  out  of  the  room,  sav- 
agely struck  with  tomahawks  and  cutlasses,  passed  up  the 
hatchway,  and  "hove  overboard."  Additional  horror  may  well 
be  felt  at  the  murder  of  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  as  he  was 
delirious  with  fever,  and  had  to  be  passed  up  in  a  blanket. 
Meantime,  the  crew  was  shouting,  "As  Hughy  is  overboard, 
they  all  shall  go !"  It  was  the  carpenter's  and  gunner's  turn  to 
follow  on  deck.    They  were  passed  up,  but  the  murderous  arms 

*This  man  had  a  curious  history.  He  had  repeatedly  deserted,  but 
was  otherwise  of  good  conduct.  Pigot  forgave  him  on  one  occasion; 
on  another  the  man  came  back  to  Pigot  of  his  own  accord,  and  so 
pleased  his  captain  that  he  was  made  a  petty  officer. 
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were  wearying,  and  there  were  cries  of  "Enough  bloodshed!" 
It  was  decided  to  spare  for  a  time  these  two  officers  with 
Southcott  and  Casey. 

Southcott  was  called  upon  again  and  ag^n  to  narrate  the 
events  of  that  most  terrible  night  in  after  days,  when  justice 
overtook  the  murderers.  His  accounts  never  disagree,  though 
each  version  gives  some  fresh  fact.  He  tells  us  that  he  spent 
three  hours  resigned  to  death,  still  hearing  constant  clamor 
for  his  life.  In  the  morning  he  was  taken  on  deck  and  placed 
upon  the  gratings,  to  which,  in  Captain  Pigot's  days,  so  many 
of  the  crew  had  been  tied  up  for  flogging.  Casey,  the  carpen- 
ter and  the  gunner  were  there  also,  helpless  as  was  Southcott. 
The  whole  crew  was  assembled  to  witness  their  punishment. 
But  the  sight  of  a  young  boy  and  of  a  sick  man — ^for  South- 
cott had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  injuries — perhaps,  also, 
the  lamentations  of  the  bo'sun's  wife,  once  more  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  less  murderously  inclined  among  the  crew.  A 
man  stood  up  and  said  that  "enough  had  been  killed,"  and 
urged  that  a  vote  should  be  taken  whether  the  lives  of  the  sur- 
vivors should  be  spared. 

Fiction  cannot  invent  a  more  thrilling  scene.  In  the  fore- 
ground, the  men  whose  lives  were  at  stake,  lying  on  the  deck, 
bound  to  the  gratings.  About  them  the  savage  bronzed  faces 
of  the  mutineers ;  the  handful  of  men  who  were  secretly  loyal, 
trembling  for  the  prisoners;  the  sneering  visages  of  Turner 
and  Cronin;  and  the  yet  fresh  stains  of  blood.  Above,  the 
burning  sun  of  the  tropics.  Far  away,  on  one  hand  the  little 
Diligent,  ignorant  that  the  Hermione  was  now  a  deadly 
enemy,  on  the  other  the  flying  privateer,  which  both  ships 
were  still  chasing.  The  vote  was  given.  By  a  gjeat  majority 
the  crew  decided  that  the  lives  of  the  surviving  officers  should 
be  spared.  Southcott,  Casey  and  their  companions  were  taken 
below,  placed  under  sentries ;  and  the  mutineers  debated  how 
to  deal  with  the  Diligent.  Some,  it  would  seem,  were  for 
openly  attacking  her,  and  for  carrying  her  by  main  force.  Her 
crew  had  resisted  all  mutinous  overtures,  but  would  be  taken 
unprepared.  Still,  even  allowing  for  her  great  inferiority  in 
strength,  a  victory  over  determined  British  seamen,  led  by  of- 
ficers of  known  valor,  was  not  likely  to  be  achieved  by  a  vessel 
manned  with  a  crew  of  mutineers,  quarreling  among  them- 
selves, and  without  capable  officers  to  lead.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  Hermione's  men  had  held  aloof  from  the  mutiny;  the 
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marines  in  particular  were  faithful,  and  these  would  certainly 
turn  upon  the  murderers  if  chance  offered.  That  night,  in 
thick  and  gloomy  weather,  the  Hermione  solved  the  question 
by  stealing  away  from  her  consort.  She  put  her  helm  up  for 
the  Spanish  port  of  La  Guayra,  and  for  a  month  absolutely 
nothing  was  heard  of  her  by  the  British.  It  was  supposed 
that  she  had  either  foundered  at  sea  or  been  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mutineers,  with  wanton  wickedness, 
placed  her  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  with  all  her  secret 
papers,  private  signals,  signal  books  and  instructions.  They 
stipulated  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  Spanish  subjects, 
and  to  receive  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  They  had  already 
divided  up  Captain  Pigot's  and  the  officers'  effects,  so  that 
they  obtained  considerable  plunder  by  their  crime.  They 
drank  and  fought  the  whole  time  during  the  voyage  to  La 
Guayra,  and  there  was  not  a  day  on  which  the  lives  of  the  sur- 
viving officers  were  not  demanded.  A  seaman  who  dared  to 
stand  up  for  the  prisoners  was  wounded  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  The  Hermione  became  a  Spanish  frigate,  and  re- 
ceived a  Spanish  captain  and  crew.  Of  the  Britishers  on 
board,  Southcott,  Casey,  the  carpenter,  gunner,  cook  and  eight 
or  ten  seamen  and  marines  surrendered  themselves  as  prison- 
ers of  war  to  the  Spanish  commandant  of  the  port.  Others 
who  wished  to  surrender  were  prevented  by  the  mutineers 
from  doing  so. 

The  first  certain  information  of  the  mutiny  reached  the 
Diligent  through  a  Spanish  prize  on  October  20.  The  follow- 
ing was  Captain  Mends'  official  letter  to  his  Admiral:  "By 
the  master  of  a  Spanish  schooner,  which  I  captured  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  to  windward  of  Alta  Villa  ...  I  am  informed  that 
the  Hermione  arrived  at  La  Guayra  on  the  26th  of  last  month 
at  3  p.  m.,  having  been  run  away  with  by  her  crew,  who,  not 
content  with  such  atrocity,  added  to  it  the  most  horrible  of 
human  actions,  a  general  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  their 
Captain  and  officers,  excepting  the  surgeon  and  one  of  the, 
master's  mates,  who  concealed  themselves;  most  of  the  ma- 
rines, six  worsen,  and  in  all  about  forty  souls."  Informed  of 
the  attempt  to  seduce  the  Diligent's  crew.  Captain  Mends 
mustered  his  men  and  told  them  the  story.  With  true  British 
pluck  they  answered  him  "that  they  would  have  retaken  the 
Hermione  or  died  to  a  man  alongside  her"  had  they  known 
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of  the  mutiny,  and  this  though  the  Diligent  had  only  sixteen 
guns  to  the  frigate's  thirty-two. 

The  British  Admiral  on  the  station  at  once  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  La  Guayra  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  mutineers  as  pirates  and  felons.  We  were  at  war  with 
Spain,  but  by  international  courtesy  such  miscreants  should 
have  been  given  up  to  justice.  The  Spaniard  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  but  the  arm  of  British  naval  power  was 
in  that  day  a  very  long  one.  Early  in  1798  four  mutineers 
were  taken  in  a  French  privateer.  They  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  all  hanged  in  chains.  Some  strange  doom  seems 
to  have  brooded  over  the  heads  of  all  who  sailed  in  this  ship, 
for,  from  the  depositions  and  dying  confessions  of  mutineers 
afterward  arrested  and  executed,  two  of  the  four  were  inno- 
cent. One  of  them,  indeed,  unknown  to  Southcott,  had  saved 
him  by  standing  sentry  over  him.  A  few  weeks  later  another 
batch  was  taken,  among  them  Leach,  one  of  the  ringleaders. 
One  man  of  this  batch  was  in  the  maintop  all  through  the 
night  of  the  mutiny,  and  turned  King's  evidence.  Three  out 
of  the  four  were  hanged.  Others  were  captured,  tried  and  con- 
demned at  various  times  and  in  various  places.  Nash,  one  of 
the  guiltiest,  topk  refuge  in  the  United  States,  was  surrended 
as  a  deserter,  was  identified  and  duly  hanged.  Miller,  another 
ringleader,  escaped  to  Charleston,  and  was  not  given  up  by  the 
American  authorities,  though  a  reward  of  £200  had  been  of- 
fered for  each  of  the  mutineers.  He  could  not,  however,  cheat 
the  gallows.  Shipping  in  an  American  merchantman  he  was 
pressed  at  Malta  into  the  British  frigate  Minerve,  in  1801 ;  was 
recognized,  denounced  and  hanged.  Redmond  and  two  others 
were  captured  in  a  Spanish  privateer  off  Lisbon.  A  man 
named  Duncan  shipped  in  a  Danish  brig  from  La  Guayra  to 
Santa  Cruz,  but  was  there  seized  as  a  deserter  and  mutineer, 
and  sent  to  Copenhagen.  After  two  years  of  imprisonment  he 
was  executed.  Another  mutineer  entered  on  board  a  French 
privateer,  and  when  she  captured  a  British  brig  was  assigned 
as  one  of  the  prize  crew  to  work  the  brig  into  a  friendly  port. 
On  the  way,  however,  the  prize  was  overtaken  by  a  British 
cruiser  and  recaptured.  The  man  was  identified  and  hanged. 
Thus  the  tale  of  vengeance  proceeds.  Finally  Forrester,  the 
Captain's  murderer,  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Portsmouth  by 
a  man  who  had  served  in  the  Hermione,  was  pointed  out, 
seized  and  brought  to  trial.    The  minutes  of  the  court-martial 
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which  condemned  him  will  be  found  in  the  Naval  Chronicle. 
Forrester,  after  his  sentence,  confessed  that  he  had  been  a 
principal  in  the  most  of  the  murders,  and  that  but  for  him  the 
unhappy  Fanshaw  would  never  have  been  put  to  death. 

Of  the  fate  of  Turner,  who  assumed  command  of  the  Her- 
mione  after  she  was  seized  by  the  mutineers,  I  cannot  yet 
speak  with  certainty.  So  far  as  my  researches  go  among  the 
records  of  our  navy,  he  was  not  taken.  Cronin,  too,  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  vengeance  of  his  country.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  midshipman  did  not  join  the  mutineers, 
since  a  midshipman,  named  Wiltshire,  is  said  by  one  of  the 
informers  to  have  known  of  the  mutiny  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore it  broke  out,  to  have  kept  this  knowledge  to  himself,  and 
to  have  been  in  one  of  the  tops  when  the  murders  were  com- 
mitted. We  are  told  that  he  was  saved  from  the  slaughter. 
He  certainly  did  not  give  himself  up  at  La  Guayra  as  did  the 
other  innocent  officers,  and  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  various  courts-martial.  But,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  Hermione's  papers  and  books  his  presence  on 
board  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  We 
may  say  with  certainty  that  all  the  other  ringleaders  expiated 
their  treason  and  blood-guiltiness  with  death. 

The  story  of  the  Hermione  is  not  yet  told.  Two  years  after 
the  mutiny  this  ship,  with  a  crew  of  nearly  400  men,  under 
the  shelter  of  forts  and  batteries  mounting  200  guns,  fully 
prepared  and  on  her  g^ard,  was  cut  out  by  Captain  Hamilton 
of  the  Surprise,  with  100  British  seamen  in  boats.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  heroic  and  most  extraordinary  feats  of  the 
whole  war.  It  seems  to  show  that  Nelson's  proud  boast  is  true, 
and  that  "there  is  nothing  to  which  Englishmen  are  not  equal 
when  they  are  gallantly  led."  The  incidents  of  this  remarka- 
ble enterprise  may  be  studied  in  any  naval  history.  Moral  in- 
dignation, and  the  resolve  at  all  costs  to  retake  a  ship  which 
had  passed  so  shamefully  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
may  help  to  explain  a  success  of  such  unprecedented  brilliance. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  whilst  the  British  forlorn  hope  lost  only  twelve 
wounded,  not  less  than  119  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed,  and 
nearly  as  many  wounded.  Renamed,  first  Retaliation  and  then 
Retribution,  this  ship,  which  has  so  tragic  a  history,  was  re- 
stored to  our  triumphant  navy. 


TWO   COUPLES* 
By  Paul  Bourget 


I  WAS  in  America  that  winter,  and  although  but  few  years 
have  elapsed,  so  complete  is  the  difference  in  atmosphere 
between  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  that  as  in  my 
peaceful  Parisian  apartment  I  evoke  these  recent  memories,  I 
seem  to  revisit  in  my  dreams  a  remote  and  phantasmagoric 
past.  But  in  February  1894,  when  already  acclimated  by  the 
experiences  of  seven  months,  and  intensely  interested  in  every- 
thing about  me — it  was  Europe,  old  retrograde  Europe,  which 
seemed  distant  and  unreal— I,  a  quiet  literary  man,  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  activity,  had  be- 
come fairly  intoxicated  by  the  American  fever.  All  imagina- 
tive persons  are  at  times  apt  to  be  drawn  toward  and  even 
infatuated  by  those  whose  natures  are  fundamentally  opposed 
to  their  own  real  tastes  and  disposition,  for  the  precise  reason 
that  they  are  so  opposed.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  it 
was  not  the  writers,  artists  or  philosophers  of  America  who 
attracted  me.  It  was  the  business  men,  those  wonderful 
handlers  of  dollars,  almost  all  of  them  self-made,  who  have 
in  ten  or  twenty  years  acquired  enormous  fortunes,  and  with 

•Translated  by    Katherine   Vincent,   from  the  French,  for  Short 
Stories.    Illustrations  by  E.  Murray  McKay. 
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them  power  only  comparable  to  that  of  feudal  lords  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  railway  kings  who  own  twelve,  or  fifteen 
hundred,  or  two  thousand  kilometres  of  rails;  the  petroleum, 
silver,  or  copper  potentates;  the  Napoleons  of  construction, 
who  create  at  command  in  a  desert  cities  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  those  were  the  personages  whom  I  ap- 
proached with  the  delectation  which  would  be  experienced  by 
a  naturalist  should  he  see  living  and  moving  before  him  one 
of  the  great  antediluvian  saurians.  Those  specimens  of  con- 
quering humanity,  appearing  amid  the  essentially  modern  con- 
ditions of  industrial  war ;  set  off  by  a  J^ackground  in  which  the 
most  refined  civilization  contrasts  with  utter  barbarism,  yielded 
me  by  their  mere  existence  intense  intellectual  pleasure. 
When  I  returned  from  the  United  States,  this  was  the  one 
among  all  my  Yankee  enthusiasms,  on  which  my  European 
friends  most  rallied  me.  But  all  the  less  do  I  regret  it,  as 
had  it  not  been  for  the  curiosity  I  felt  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  those  men  who  had  changed  themselves  from 
almost  beggars  into  billionaires,  I  should  never  have  witnessed 
the  moral  drama  I  now  wish  to  describe,  which  with  its 
mingled  pathos  and  absurdity,  seems  to  me  to  be  symbolic  of 
the  many  strange  antitheses  on  the  other  side.     .     .     . 

I  had  then  established  relations,  among  other  saurians  of 
speculation,  with  a  certain  Tennyson  R.  Harris,  the  poesy 
of  whose  Christian  name  did  not  prevent  him,  in  a  country 
where  they  are  innumerable,  from  being  one  of  its  most 
renowned  business  men.  But  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  beginning  of  February,  '94,  I  was  sufficiently  inti- 
mate with  this  man  to  accompany  him  on  a  long  journey,  it 
must  be  explained  how  in  the  preceding  month  of  August  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance.  At  that  time  I  arrived  in  New 
York,  bringing  his  wife  a  letter  of  introduction,  written  by  a 
Parisian  lady,  who  had  said  :  "I  have  never  seen  the  husband, 
but  I  hear  he  is  a  savage,  a  clown,  and  an  out-and-out  Yankee 
who  detests  Europe.  But  the  wife,  you  will  see,  she  has  read 
everything,  understood  everything,  and  knows  everything. 
In  fact,  she  is  a  real  Parisian — how  is  it  you  have  not  met  her?" 

This  description,  shall  I  confess  it?  did  not  attract  me — I 
have  never  particularly  admired  the  Parisian  ladies  of  Paris, 
in  the  sense  in  which  my  interlocutor  used  the  word,  and  as 
for  foreign  Parisian  ladies — those  counterfeits  of  counterfeits 
— I    cannot    forgive    them    for   having   by    their    invitations 
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spoiled  many  of  my  journeys.     Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  I 
landed  in  New  York,  I  took  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Harris.     The 
shock  received  on  the  pier  had  been  too  severe,  and  I  yielded 
to  a  desire  to  meet  some  one  with  whom  I  could  talk  about 
the  Paris  I  had  left  with  such  alacrity — O  the  contradictions 
of  a  passion  for   traveling! — I  can   again   see   myself   on  a 
scorching  afternoon,  alighting  from  a  cab  before  the  million- 
aire's house,  a  white  marble  edifice  in  the  style  of  the  "chateau 
de  Blois,"  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Fifth  Avenue;  and 
paying  the  coachman  two 
dollars — rather  more  than 
ten  francs — for  a  drive  of 
less  than  an  hour.     Heav- 
ens!    how     insolent     that 
man   looked   as   he   pock- 
eted   the    money!       How 
stifling  was  the  air !     How 
incoherent   the    architect- 
ural magnificence.^  of  the 
avenue!     How  formidable 
the  swiftness  of  the  trains 
which  flashed  agamst  the 
horizon,  upon  the  scaffold- 
ing of  the  elevated  rail- 
road !     What  an  exile,  and 
how  lonely  I  felt,  so  lonely 
that  to  hear  of  the  absence 
of  Mrs.  Tennyson  R.  Har- 
ris, who  had  left  town  for 
her  Newport  villa,  seemed 
to   me   an   added    misfor- 
tune.    To-day    I    should 
think  differently. 

But  it  was,  I  believe, 
that  absence  which  determined  my  own  almost  immediate 
departure  for  the  American  Deauville.  Six  days  after  my 
original  discomfiture,  I  again  got  out  of  a  cab  before  an- 
other palace,  of  marble  like  the  first,  but  located  in  New- 
port on  Narragansett  Avenue,  and  this  time  paying  the  driver 
three  dollars  for  3  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  drew  from  my  pock- 
etbook  the  same  envelope,  and  the  mere  sight  of  the  hand- 
writing of  its  address  renewed  the  homesickness  I  had  felt 
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in  New  York.  Alas!  In  counting  upon  the  mistress  of 
this  colossal  abode  to  recall  to  me  dear,  calm,  easy-going 
France,  how  sadly  I  had  deceived  myself!  Mrs.  Harris  re- 
ceived me  in  a  sort  of  boudoir,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
ocean,  which,  the  moment  I  enterd  it,  reminded  me  of  some 
of  the  rooms  I  had  most  admired  at  Cannes — ^but  from  excess 
of  zeal  in  imitation,  the  likeness  had  become  a  caricature. 
Too  many  pictures  hung  on  the  over-rich  material  which 
draped  the  walls,  too  many  and  too  large  flowers  filled  vases 
which  were  too  valauble,  too  many  little  silver  toys  shone  on 
the  tables  scattered  among  too  many  signed  photographs  of 
princes  and  princesses,  and  Mrs.  Harris  herself  was  almost  too 
beautiful,  with  her  over-red  lips,  and  over-polished  teeth.  On 
her  too  well  manicured  hands  were  too  many  rings,  and  so 
strictly  fashionable  was  her  toilet,  that  it  gave  her  the  air  of  a 
walking  advertisement — an  animated  doll  bedecked  for  expor- 
tation by  a  talented  and  enterprising  dressmaker.  She  had 
jiot  talked  to  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  she  was  too  well  informed,  too  much  in  the  swim, 
really  too  Parisian,  knowing  too  well  that  Madame  A.  had 
quarreled  with  Madame  B.,  that  the  C.  D.'s  were  ruined,  that 
they  wanted  to  marry  their  daughter  to  the  son  of  old  E.,  de- 
spite the  infamous  origin  of  the  fortune ;  and  too  thoroughly 
posted  as  to  all  the  other  bits  of  gossip  discussed  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  villas  of  Deauville,  Dieppe  and  Fontainebleau. 
The  yellow-covered  novel  she  was  cutting  with  a  diamond 
encrusted  tortoise-shell  knife,  had  not,  when  I  left  Paris,  yet 
been  placed  on  the  booksellers'  shelves,  while  the  paper 
knife,  made  by  a  Rue  de  la  Paix  jeweler,  had  been  the  latest 
thing  out.  The  European  plating  which  covered  Mrs.  Harris 
and  her  establishment  would  not  have  been  complete,  had  I 
not,  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  seen  the  drawing-room  entered 
by  a  personage,  clad  by  a  London  tailor,  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, and  the  very  incarnation  of  Anglomania,  who  evidently 
played  the  classic  role  of  a  man  of  fashion  engaged  in  a  flirta- 
tion, and  who  came  daily  to  figure  on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the 
drawing-room  of  his  conquest. 

"Was  it  worth  while  to  brave  thy  perils,  O  incorruptible 
ocean?"  sighed  I,  before  the  sea,  as  I  left  the  marble  castle 
already  enslaved  by  an  invitation  to  dine  and  meet  the  "all 
Newport"  of  that  season.  Yes,  was  it  worth  while?  And  I 
followed  the  beautiful  walk  which  crowns  the  cliff,  contem- 
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plating  the  moving  and  monstrous  depths  on  which  I  had 
passed  a  tempestuous  week  in  order  to  come  and  discover  that 
the  supreme  effort  of  this  energetic  young  democracy  is  to 
caricature  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  wretchedness  of  our 
effete  societies. 

At  that  dinner,  however,  I  met  the  first  one  who  passion- 
ately interested  me,  among  the  American  generals  of  finance — 
Mr.  Tennyson  R.  Harris  himself.  What  a  dinner  it  was,  cal- 
culated to  forever  disgust 
one  with  luxury  by  its  in- 
conceivable abuse !  The 
flowers  alone — those  roses 
called  "American  Beau- 
ties," which  must  have  cost 
a  dollar  apiece — repre- 
sented the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  several  modest 
French  families.  A  golden 
service  was  followed  by  a 
silver  one,  and  plates  of 
Saxe  fit  for  a  museum  by 
those  of  Sevres  in  green 
and  gold,  marked  with  the 
imperial  arms.  A  por- 
trait of  Louis  XVT.  and 
one  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
with  the  inscriptions, 
"donne  par  le  Roy," 
"donne  par  la  Reyne," 
hung  on  walls  covered  by 
indescribably  magnificent 
Spanish  leather.  The 
twenty- four  persons  seated 

around  the  table  were,  as  a  young  French  diplomat  who 
was  there  informed  me,  worth  a  thousand  million  Irancsl 
And  the  toilets  of  all  the  women,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Harris. 
on  whose  right  I  had  been  hospitably  placed,  were  from 
their  excessive  Parisian  exactitude,  astonishingly  impersonal. 
On  white  and  on  amber  shoulders,  in  black  and  in  f:iir  hair, 
glittered  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies  large  as  the 
finger  nail,  pearls  big  as  nuts,  equaling  the  treasures  of  sev- 
eral rajahs.     These  beautiful  women  had  complexions  bright- 
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ened  by  spending  many  hours  in  the  fresh  air;  they  drank 
dry  champagne,  laughing  and  talking  very  loud  in  slightly 
nasal  tones,  which  made  their  chatter,  heard  in  that  splen- 
did  dining-room,    suggest    the    twittering   and    chirping    of 
exotic  birds  exciting  themselves  behind  the  bars  of  a  gigantic 
cage.     However,  opposite  the  hostess,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  sat  a  sickly  looking  man  of  uncertain  age ;  his  face  was 
gray  and  leaden,  his  mouth  drawn  and  his  dull  eyes  betrayed 
the  frightful  fatigue  of  a  mental  tension  which  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day  had  been  prolonged  thirty  years.     Mr.  Harris — 
for  it  was  he; — was  powerfully  made,  his  broad  shoulders,  bull 
neck,  strong  hands  and  square  jaw,  being  signs  of  a  natural 
constitution  which  had  sufficed  for  an  almost  superhuman  ex- 
penditure of  cerebral  energy.     But  now — before  fifty — ^he  was 
a  wreck.     I  had  already  been  told  that  he  suffered  from  one 
of  those  mysterious  maladies  given  ten  new  names  every  year 
by  American  doctors,  and  which  are  simply  the  ransom  for  an 
amount  of  hard  work  calculated  to  kill  an  European  in  a  few 
months.     This  exhausted  condition,  now  called  by  the  Ameri- 
cans "nervous  prostration,"  explained  the  presence  of   Mr. 
Harris  in  his  Newport  mansion.     He  had  never  before  re- 
mained there  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  from  Saturday 
evening  until  Monday  morning.     On  this  occasion,  as  some- 
thing   extraordinary,    he  was  giving    himself  a  week's  rest! 
From  his  uninterested  expression,  it  appeared  that  all  this  pro- 
digous  luxury  made  no  impression  on  him — ^and  yet  it  was 
his  work,  his  own  production.     A  bit  of  toast,  a  scrap  of 
roasted  meat,  and  a  glass  of  mineral  water  composed  his 
dinner — and   I   remember  that  while  my  fair  neighbor  en- 
deavored  to   entertain   me  with   European   gossip,    I    asked 
myself : 

"What  is  that  singular  man  thinking  about?  He  must  be 
intelligent  since  amidst  the  frightful  competition  in  this  coun- 
try, he  has  vanquished  so  many  rivals !  What  is  the  sense 
of  continuing  such  an  effort,  when  he  is  already  marked  for 
death  ?  He  will  not  last  a  year.  He  is  as  sober  as  a  Bedouin 
of  the  desert.  What  does  he  want ?  To  display  luxury?  He 
is  dressed  like  a  clerk.  To  entertain?  He  is  never  there. 
To  indulge  his  wife?  If  he  loved  her,  he  would  not  permit 
her  absences  of  eight  months  in  Europe,  and  he  would  be 
jealous.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  the  answer  to  the 
riddle." 
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I  have  recorded  these  impressions  because  as  before  said, 
my  first  meeting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  forms  an  antici- 
pated, but  indispensable  commentary  on  the  episode  which 
follows.  Seven  months  then  had  elapsed  since  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  "charming  woman"  and  her  "clown  of  a  husband." 
During  that  period  I  had  on  four  or  five  occasions  only  met 
Mrs.  Harris,  who,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  Horse  Show  was  over, 
sailed  for  Europe.  But  with  Mr.  Harris  I  had,  on  the  contrary, 
established  a  sort  of  friendship.  That  is  to  say  I  had,  escorted 
by  him,  inspected  from  bottom  to  top  the  Harris  building,  a 
colossal  construction  of  eighteen  stories,  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  Broadway,  occupied  by  an  insurance  company  of  which 
he  was  the  founder ;  and  had  visited  the  offices  of  his  railroad. 
He  had  also  taken  me  through  all  the  buildings  of  a  Woman's 
College,  four  hours  distant  from  New  York,  which  be  had 
instituted  and  endowed ;  and  had  invited  me  to  meet  at  dinner 
some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  his  party,  one  of  whom  was 
his  chosen  candidate  for  the  next  presidential  election;  then 
we  had  together,  at  one  of  his  farms,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a 
lot  of  horses  sent  on  from  one  of  his  ranches  in  the  West.  In 
short,  he  had  initiated  me  as  to  his  various  activities  with  that 
good-humored  mixture  of  conceit  and  jocularity  so  character- 
istic of  the  typical  American,  who  enjoys  giving  you  a  lesson 
in  things  exemplified  by  himself,  and  is  indignant  if  you  do 
not  understand  him  as  he  wishes  to  be  understood.  Mr.  Har- 
ris must  have  been  content  with  me  as  a  scholar,  for  in  Feb- 
ruary, knowing  that  I  intended  visiting  the  Southern  States, 
he  invited  me  to  travel  with  him  in  his  private  car  as  far  as  the 
little  town  of  Thomasville  in  Georgia,  where  his  physician 
had  advised  him  to  spend  a  fortnight  among  the  pines. 

"I  am  broken  down,"  said  he.  "The  doctor  wanted  me  to 
hire  a  yacht  and  go  to  the  Pacific  Islands — forty  days  away 
from  the  telegraph  and  telephone  would  be  delightful — but 
what  would  become  of  my  business  ?" 

"You  have,  however,  made  dollars  enough  to  have  earned 
the  right  to  rest,"  I  replied. 

He  made  a  little  grimace  of  disgust,  which  was  habitual 
to  him,  without  answering  my  implied  question.  Some  of 
Mr.  Harris's  friends  had  told  me  that  his  income  was  over  a 
million  francs  a  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  had  on  several 
occasions  heard  some  of  his  rivals  say  that  disaster  threatened 
some  of  his  most  colossal  enterprises.     I  hoped  that  during 
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this  Georgia  trip  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  character 
of  this  singular  man.     He  was  evidently  killing  himself,  and 
with  what  feelings  toward  the  woman  whose  senseless  luxury 
was  maintained  by  his  frantic  exertions?     But  neither  then, 
nor  during  the  forty-eight  hours  we  spent  in  his  private  car, 
together  with  two  other  guests,  a  Mr.  Julius  W.  Kingsley  and 
a  Mr.  Alfred  Beaumont — a  couple  of  parasites  provided  for 
the  evening  game  of  poker — did  the  millionaire  let  fall  a  word 
which  helped  to  elucidate 
the  problem.     How  vivid 
is  my  recollection  ot  those 
hours,   of    my    little    state- 
room furnished  with  every 
comfort,  of  the  communi- 
cating   bathroom,    of    tht- 
dining-room,     whure     we 
met  to  eat  delicious  terra- 
pin sent  in  from  an  adjoin- 
ing car  by  the  black  cook. 
At  night,  in  order  lo  allow 
us     to     sleep,     we     were 
"switched     oflf."      During 
the  day,  seated  in  easy  chairs,  we  read  the  newspapers,  which 
had  been  forwarded  by  express  trains.     A  library  of  two  hun- 
dred volumes,  testified  by  its  selection  to  the  perseverance 
with   which   the   owner   of   this   private   car   labored   during 
his  travels  at  the  business  of  "culture" — a  word  the  Ameri- 
cans have  ever  on  their  lips,  and  which  with  equal  seriousness 
they  apply  to  morals  or  to  gymnastics  "ethical  or  physical  cul- 
ture"— on  these  shelves,  which  chiefly  contained  historical  or 
philosophical  works,  there  was  not  a  mediocre  book.     Tlie 
sole  representation  of  the  poets  by  Shakespeare  and  of  the 
novelists    by  Thackeray,  revealed    an  exclusiveness    of  taste 
which,  in  a  man  whose  hours  for  reading  are  limited,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  superiority. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  when  I  questioned  him,  "the 
one  is  my  poet,  the  other  my  novelist — when  I  have  thor- 
oughly mastered  both  of  them  I  will  read  others.  Mrs.  Har- 
ris"— it  was  thus  he  always  mentioned  his  wife — "Mrs.  Harris 
knows  all  tJie  new  writers.  You  must  have  remarked  that 
.she  has  read  everything,  and  understood  everything.  She  is 
in  the  swim.     But  as  for  me.  I  suffer  from  all  forms  of  dys- 
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pepsia,  and  literary  dyspepsia  is  the  most  difficult  kind  to 


cure." 


Was  he  laughing  at  "Mrs.  Harris"  when  he  expressed  such 
opinions  ?  Did  he  admire  her  ?  Was  it  ironically  or  respect- 
fully that  he  showed  me  in  the  newspapers  certain  items  of 
"Social  Gossip,"  which  spoke  of  her  success  at  Cannes,  where 
she  was  spending  the  season  ? 

"And,"  continued  he,  "Mrs.  Harris  has  always  had  a  great 
fondness  for  art,  while  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  I 
can  tell  when  a  picture  looks  like  the  object  it  represents,  and 
that  is  all.  But  Mrs.  Harris  really  understands — and  then 
she  has  such  a  talent  for  receiving!  I  always  tell  her,  *You 
ought  to  be  the  wife  of  an  ambassador  or  prince.'  As  for 
me,  when  I  am  not  ill,  after  having  worked  hard  all  day,  give 
me  an  easy  chair  at  my  club,  a  pipe  of  Virginia  tobacco,  two 
or  three  glasses  of  Kentucky  whiskey,  'and  the  goose  hangs 
high.'  " 

He  quoted  this  untranslatable  and  incomprehensible  proverb 
by  which  Americans  express  the  idea  of  perfect  happiness,  as 
with  weary  steps  he  walked  beside  me  on  a  beautiful  morning 
of  that  Georgian  winter,  which  is  mild  as  springtime.  We 
had  left  the  "Mitchell  House,"  a  huge  modern  construction  in 
Colonial  style,  and  were  on  our  way  to  the  woods.  The  single 
village  street  was  dotted  with  weather-beaten  cabins  inhabited 
by  negroes.  Half-naked  black  children  played  like  little  ani- 
mals before  the  thresholds  where  stood  men  and  women  whose 
gay  smile  betrayed  easy-going  indolence.  White  men  passed 
us,  boys  of  twenty,  with  faces  already  hard  as  at  fifty ;  men  of 
fifty,  whose  expression  was  still  as  keen  and  eager  as  at 
twenty.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Harris,  thinking  that  he  was  really 
the  brother  of  these  hardy  pioneers  who  had  come  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  Georgia  in  search  of  fortune.  He  had 
started  with  no  more  education,  no  more  money  than  they. 
I  now  saw  how  deeply,  how  intensely  American  was  his  char- 
acter. And  in  contrast,  I  recalled  to  mind  the  villas  of  Cannes, 
and  pictured  the  cosmopolitan,  idle  life  led  by  his  wife  beside 
that  blue  ocean,  to  the  shores  of  which  flock  princes  and 
adventurers.  In  imagination  I  assisted  at  an  entertainment, 
described  in  our  last  newspapers,  given  by  Mrs.  Harris  in 
honor  of  a  Royal  Highness,  and  paid  for  with  a  cheque  signed 
by  the  plebeian  hand  of  this  badly  dressed  man,  my  companion. 
How  rough  and  strong  was  that  hand  which  at  the  moment 
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placed  with  special  care  the  newspaper  in  an  overcoat  pocket, 
as  if  Mr.  Harris,  among  a  thousand  others,  clung  to  this  fresh 
proof  of  his  wife's  European  triumphs.  It  was  a  hand  with 
knotty  fingers,  tipped  by  square  nails ;  muscular  and  hairy,  its 
every  gesture  indicating  the  man's  energy  and  iron  will.  How 
many  contracts  had  that  hard  hand  fingered?  How  many 
figures  had  it  traced  ?  What  numbers  of  deeds  had  it  signed ! 
Did  it,  and  the  whole  man  with  it,  feel  a  thrill  of  gratified 
vanity  at  the  projection  of  power  by  which  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Harris  in  a  way  shone  among  that  old-world  aristocracy 
into  which  he  would  never  penetrate,  but  where  he  enabled 
his  wife  to  queen  it?  Or  did  this  realist  despise  her  colossal 
effort  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Olympus  of  international  snob- 
ishness  ? 

I  should  probably  never  have  been  able  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  had  it  not  been  for  a  meeting  which  did 
not  at  first  appear  likely  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  enigmatical 
domestic  relations  of  Mr.  Harris.  One  morning,  as  we  were 
about  leaving  the  hotel  to  take  another  walk  in  the  pine  woods, 
we  saw  posted  in  the  office  a  notice  that  a  certain  "Mr."  and  a 
certain  "Mrs.  John  Hope"  would  that  evening  give  a  perform- 
ance in  the  hall.  Such  entertainments  are  in  American 
hotels  daily  events,  but  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  fact 
that  the  man  and  the  woman's  name  were  each  qualified  by 
epithets  sufficiently  contradictory  to  astonish  even  an  imper- 
turbable Yankee,  Mr.  John  Hope  being  described  as  a  contor- 
tionist and  Mrs.  Hope  as  a  dramatic  reciter. 

"Perhaps  the  husband  illustrates  the  poems  his  wife  recites," 
said  I  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  with  his  familiar  grimace,  replied : 
''Well,  would  that  be  anything  more  absurd  than  to  hear 
Lohengrin  sung  in  German  by  the  chorus,  in  Italian  by  the 
tenor,  and  in  French  by  the  prima  donna  ?"  We  had  together 
been  present  in  the  New  York  opera  house  at  the  polyglot 
entertainment  to  which  the  millionaire  alluded.  But  that 
musical  Babel  was  less  singular  than  the  effect  produced  by 
the  Hope  couple,  who  that  evening  at  nine  o'clock  appeared  in 
the  common  hall  before  the  guests  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hope  was  clad  in  a  shabby  costume,  of  a  blue  which 
was  faded,  rather  than  pale,  and  the  wretched,  soiled  material 
hung  in  folds  on  his  thin  body.  Judging  by  his  bony  fingers 
and  hollow  cheeks,  the  usual  silk  tights,  had  the  poor  fellow 
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been  able  to  afford  such  elegance,  would  only  have  served  to 
reveal  a  skeleton.  He  was  perhaps  thirty-five  years  old,  but 
so  worn  as  to  appear  of  no  particular  age.  Even  if  his  extreme 
emaciation  had  not  testified  to  long-continued  physiological 
distress,  the  bitterness  of  his  mouth,  and  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  would  have  betrayed  it.  Tucked  under  his  arm  was 
a  gaily-colored  magician's  robe  which,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
he  threw  over  his  shoulders,  and  in  a  nasal  voice,  nervously 
swaying  back  and  forth,  began  a  hyperbolical  discourse  upon 
the  talent  of  Mrs.  Hope,  who  possessed,  said  he,  the  combined 
genius  of  Ellen  Terry  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  lady,  who 
was  seated  near  him,  wore  a  black  gown  and  diamonds,  which, 
if  real,  would  in  jeweler's  catalogues  have  ranked  with  the 
Regent,  the  Nassak,  the  Lancy  and  the  Kohinoor.  She  sul- 
lenly fanned  \  fat,  heavy  face,  with  tolerably  regular  features, 
lit  by  two  very  brown  insolent  and  aggressively  stupid  eyes. 
The  scornful,  drooping  corners  of  her  mouth,  prominent  chin 
and  conceited  expression,  plainly  showed  that  pretension  was 
her  dominant  trait,  just  as  the  evidences  of  extreme  and  pain- 
ful exertion  characterized  her  husband.  The  contrast  between 
the  natures  of  these  two  personages  was  as  glaring  as  the  con- 
trast between  their  costumes.  How  could  the  one  possibly 
illustrate  the  recitations  of  the  other? 

But  Mr.  Harris  and  myself  were  mistaken  in  our  conjectures 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Hope  couple  would  utilize  their 
uncongenial  talents.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  address, 
Hope  seated  himself,  and  his  wife  rose.  She  advanced  a  few 
steps,  raised  one  arm,  and  in  a  monotonous,  absurdly  solemn 
voice,  began  to  recite  an  interminable  poem,  which  was  prob- 
ably of  her  own  composition.  The  grandiloquent  verses  were 
declaimed  with  exaggerated  emphasis,  accompanied  by  abrupt 
gestures,  and  with  an  extreme  coldness,  to  which  the  unrespon- 
siveness of  the  audience  possibly  added.  As  after  a  little 
feeble  applause  Mrs.  Hope  again  seated  herself,  her  face  wore 
a  look  of  wounded  vanity,  which 'was  at  the  same  time  pathetic 
and  ridiculous.  And  it  was  with  a  spiteful  expression  that  she 
gazed  at  her  husband,  who  was  now  standing  in  the  place  she 
had  vacated.  With  anxious  brows,  and  resigned,  melancholy 
eyes,  Hope,  who  first  removed  his  magician's  robe,  then  began 
the  most  extraordinary  series  of  contortions  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 
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"That  fellow  ought  to  let  himself  out  as  an  advertisement 
for  an  India  rubber  company." 

This  humorous  remark,  uttered  by  Mr.  Harris,  criticised 
very  aptly  the  extravagant  disarticulation  of  Hope's  thin 
body.  When  watching  the  marvelous  dislocations  of  his  hips, 
the  turns  and  twists  of  his  body,  together  with  the  windings 
of  his  legs  and  arms,  I  found  myself  wondering  if  I  had  before 
me  a  real  man,  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  a  gigantic  puppet, 
actuated  by  some  mysterious  electrical  current.  And  the 
oddest  exclamations  greeted  this  exhibition  of  Hope's  singu- 
lar talent.  "Quite  wonderful,  isn't  it?  Enchanting!  Fasci- 
nating! Lovely!"  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  less 
enchanting,  less  fascinating,  or  less  lovely,  than  the  poor 
devil's  absurd  dislocations.  But  this  enthusiasm  worked  well 
for  him,  as  when  he  handed  round  his  hat,  twenty-five-cent 
pieces  rapidly  accumulated  in  it.  Among  them  were  a  few 
five  and  ten  dollar  bills,  and  the  whole  amount  was  crowned 
with  a  fifty-dollar  bill  contributed  by  my  companion.  Mr. 
Harris  had  appeared  to  follow  the  performance  with  a  singular 
interest,  which  did  not  diminish  when,  after  the  collection, 
Mrs.  Hope  again  rose  to  declaim.  My  friend  was  indeed 
almost  the  only  person  who  listened,  and  the  reciter's  voice 
was  nearly  drowned  by  the  noise  of  chairs  pushed  aside  by 
their  occupants,  who  seemed  in  haste  to  gain  the  piazza  for  a 
breath  of  air,  Mrs.  Hope  concluding  her  poem  before  an 
apathetic  audience  of  barely  half  a  dozen  persons.  After  she 
and  her  husband  had  made  their  bows,  Mr.  Harris  and  I  then 
betook  ourselves  to  the  large  garden,  where  in  the  soft  breeze 
palms  and  jasmines  quivered.  I  can  again  hear  myself  say  to 
him :  "What  an  odd  couple  they  make — that  wonderful  con- 
tortionist and  that  wretched  actress.  She  looked  furious. 
Perhaps  she  is  jealous  of  his  success.  Did  you  not  think  he 
seemed  to  admire  her,  and  to  feel  badly  because  she  did  not 
win  more  applause?" 

"Hush !  there  they  are,"  whispered  Mr.  Harris,  touching 
my  arm. 

The  Hope  couple  were  in  fact  approaching  on  a  path  which 
crossed  our  own,  the  man  now  clad  in  a  long  ulster,  the  woman 
wrapped  in  a  black  shawl ;  and  with  such  animation  were  they 
talking,  that  they  passed  without  even  seeing  us.  In  an 
enraged  voice  we  heard  her  say : 

"What  an    evening!     What    an    audience!     Never,    never 
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again  will  I  recite  in  a  hotel.  It  is  your  fault.  You  forced 
me  to  appear  before  those  animals  in  order  to  make  them  look 
at  your  wretched  contortions.  I  hate  you,  do  you  hear?  I 
hate  you!  Clown,  clown!  Miserable  clown!  1  am  ashamed 
of  you !     Oh !   I  am  ashamed  of  you !" 


"But  I  must  earn  our  living,"  replied  Hope  in  a  tone  of  sub- 
mission, the  humble  tone  of  a  lover  who  asks  pardon  from  the 
woman  he  loves  for  incommoding  her  by  dying  for  her  sake. 
"You  were  never  more  brilliant  than  this  evening,"  added  he. 
"Only  that  poem  was  too  fine  for  them." 
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As  the  man  and  woman  passed,  I  distinctly  heard  my  com- 
panion in  a  low,  but  intense  tone  utter  the  words,  "My 
double!"  And  then  I  saw  that  he  quickly  glanced  at  me  to 
discover  if  I  had  noticed  his  imprudent  exclamation.  The 
night  was  too  dark  for  him  to  read  my  face,  and  we  continued 
to  converse,  without  again  mentioning  those  Bohemians,  in 
whose  marriage  the  millionaire  had  seen  a  grotesque  carica- 
ture of  his  own.  And  to-day,  whenever  among  the  guests 
at  some  entertainment,  I  read  the  name  of  Mrs.  Tennyson  R. 
Harris — now  a  widow  of  two  years'  standing — that  evening  in 
the  Thomasville  hotel  comes  back  to  me.  I  see  again  the 
contortionist  and  his  wife,  and  the  curious  bitter  expression  of 
Mr.  Harris's  face  as  he  watched  them.  I  hear  those  words, 
"My  double,"  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complaint  he 
had  ever  made,  and  which  for  me  solved  the  enigma  of  his 
life.  He  was  victimized  by  Mrs.  Harris's  snobbishness,  just 
as  was  poor  Hope  by  his  wife's  artistic  pretensions,  and  also 
like  Hope,  killing  himself  at  his  task.  Yes,  Mr.  Harris  died 
six  or  seven  months  after  our  trip— on  the  field  of  battle, 
seized  by  an  attack  while  sitting  before  his  office  desk.  His 
enemies  were  right.  He  left  Mrs.  Harris  only  'three  million 
dollars,  that  is  to  say,  an  income  of  five  or  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  People  now  speak  of  her  approaching  marriage 
at  Cannes  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  impoverished  Roman 
nobles,  the  Prince  d'Ardia,  of  the  Castagna  family,  a  great 
nephew  of  Pope  Urban  VH.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that 
when  Mr.  Harris's  will  was  read,  he  was  found  to  have  left  a 
legacy  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  a  Mr.  John  Hope,  by  pro- 
fession a  contortionist.  The  American  papers  have  com- 
mented on  this  eccentricity  of  the  great  business  man  all  the 
more  lengthily,  for  the  reason  that  so  far  all  endeavors  to  find 
or  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  mysterious  legatee  have 
failed.  Did  the  gymnast  work  under  an  assumed  name?  Is 
he  also  dead?  Does  he  never  look  at  a  newspaper?  Did  he 
end  in  crime  and  prison?  Does  he  follow  his  singular  calling 
in  Australia,  in  Japan  or  in  Europe? 

Among  all  the  ironies  of  this  little  story  is  it  not  most 
ironical  and  touching  that  the  millionaire  was  not  able  to  free 
his  fellow-slave,  and  that  he  should  have  thought  of  him  before 
dying ! 


NO    FOREIGNER* 
By  "  Gyp " 

{Comtcsse  de  Martc[) 


*  *  A  yf  Y  dear  son,  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  pursue  the  sub- 
iVl    ject  further     .     .     .     never,  while  I  live,  shall  you 

marry  a  foreigner " 

Pierre  de  la  Hampe  turned  appealingly  to  his  mother, 
vaguely  hoping  for  a  word  of  encouragement  from  her,  but 
the  Marchioness  replied  in  a  resolute  manner: 

•Translated  by  Mary  Muzzarelli,  Ircim  ihc  French,  for  Short 
Stories.   Illusirations  by  S.  N.  Abboit. 
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*1  am  sorry,  my  son,  but  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  your 
father." 

^'Permit  me,  at  least,  to  tell  you  her  name,"  implored  Pierre; 
"perhaps  if  you  knew  it " 

**I  do  not  wish  to  know  it!  .  .  .  It  is  a  foreign  name, 
that  is  sufficient.  ...  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  ad- 
venturers— indeed,  I  have !" 

"But,  father,  all  foreigners  are  not  necessarily  adven " 

"I  tell  you  they  are !  If  they  weren't,  they  would  remain  at 
home.  .  .  .  People  who  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
remain  at  home !" 

"However " 

"As  if  we  hadn't  enough  of  our  own  good-for-nothings 
without  welcoming  those  who  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
world " 

**But,  father,  the  family  of  which  I  speak  is  very  highly  con- 
nected  " 

"Now,  don't  be  silly!  How  can  a  foreign  family  ever  be 
highly  connected?  People  coming,  from  goodness  knows 
where,  and  doubtless  just  as  well  for  them  tliat  their  origin 
is  obscure — doubtful  fortunes !" 

"Just  the  other  day,  father,  I  accompanied  one  of  their  sons 
to  the  Rothschild  bank,  where  he  cashed  a  check  of  $14,000, 
his  quarterly  income " 

"Oh,  nonsense !  It  was,  in  all  probability,  all  that  those  art- 
ful schemers  possess  in  the  world — ^they  wished  to  dazzle  you ! 
As  to  the  young  girl — 


"If  you  would  like  to  see  her — 

"That's  the  last  thing  on  earth  I  desire!  I  see  her,  quite 
plainly,  in  my  mind's  eye,  your  young  lady-love — full  of  vul- 
garity, stupid,  silly,  ignorant " 

"Ignorant?    Why,  she  has  just  passed  her  examinations!" 

"So  much  the  worse !  It  is  only  when  persons  are  incapable 
that  they  pass  examinations,  in  order  to  make  people  believe 
that  they  know  something!  You  say  she  is  twenty-two? 
Then  she  must  be  rather  a  faded  beauty " 

"Faded?    Why,  she's  as  fresh  as  a  rose!" 

"You  wax  poetic,  my  boy,  eh?  Come,  now,  she  paints;  I'll 
warrant  she  paints !" 

"As  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say " 

"Your  father  is  perfectly  right,  my  son,"  interrupted  the 
Marchioness.    "My  life  would  be  filled  with  worry  and  anxiety 
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if  you  were  to  give  your  name  and  confide  your  honor  to  one 
of  those  giddy  young  creatures,  wretchedly  educated,  wild,  ex- 
travagant, coquettish,  and  whose  freedom  of  manner  is  so 
harassing  to  a  husband.  I  repeat  it,  your  father  is  entirely 
right — entirely  right!" 

*'Just  my  luck,"  thought  Pierre,  "for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  that  father  and  mother  have  ever  agreed,  it's  against 
me!" 

**Well,"  said  he  bitterly,  "since  you  will  have  it  so,  be  it  so. 
But  do  not  speak  again  to  me  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  for 
I  shall  never  marry — never !  never !" 

By  way  of  a  reply,  his  parents  simply  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders^ each  knowing  by  experience  the  value  of  such  vows  of 
fidelity. 

In  spite  of  themselves,  however,  they  soon  became  worried, 
for  Pierre  lost  all  appetite  and  grew  thinner  and  thinner.  The 
Marquis  made  inquiries  at  the  club  and  learned  that  his  son 
rarely  appeared  there.  He  seldom  went  anywhere,  and  retired, 
or  at  least  went  to  his  room,  at  ten  o'clock.  All  this,  surely, 
was  most  unnatural  in  a  young  man. 

As  the  family  had  decided  to  go  to  the  country  they  ex- 
pected a  scene  at  the  last  moment.  Doubtless  Pierre  would 
rebel  at  the  idea  of  accompanying  them,  and  would  probably 
decide  to  remain  in  Paris — all  on  account  of  that  miserable  ad- 
venturess !  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  Pierre  followed 
them  to  Valfleury  with  the  docility  of  a  lamb. 

But  there  his  melancholy  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  the  Marquis  decided  that  it  was  necessary,  at  any  price,  if 
not  to  marry  him  at  least  to  divert  him  from  his  absorbing 
g^ief.  So  they  planned  round  after  round  of  amusements — 
golf,  tennis,  fishing,  swimming,  horseback  rides,  garden 
parties;  in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  a  gay  existence  in 
the  country ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for,  though  Pierre  assisted 
at  all  the  functions  given  in  his  honor,  with  his  usual  tact  and 
well-bred  demeanor,  he  could  not  conceal  his  profound  sad- 
ness nor  his  extreme  listlessness. 

Pierre  was  almost  thirty  years  old.  Why,  for  five  years  past, 
at  least,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  had  been  anticipating 
the  presence  of  grandchildren.  They  longed  for  the  clinging, 
touch  of  baby  fingers,  the  patter  of  little  feet,  the  joyous  sound 
of  children's  voices!  When  Pierre  was  bom  his  father  was 
barely  twenty-three. 
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■ 

The  hunting  season  had  just  begun.  On  St.  Hubert's  day 
the  Marquis,  according  to  his  custom,  invited  the  country 
round  about  to  a  hunting  party.  He  hoped  that  his  son, 
obliged  to  do  the  honors  of  the  occasion,  would  be  perforce 
drawn  from  his  unnatural  apathy.  At  this  time  of  year  there 
were  many  guests  at  the  neighboring  manors,  and  St.  Hubert's 
day  dawned  marvelously  clear. 

The  de  La  Thenus  alone  brought  a  band  of  hunters  fifteen 
strong.  There  were  at  Vieilles-Roches,  a  neighboring  manor, 
the  d'Ancoches,  Prince  Tumulus,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  O'Ster 
and  the  Keesly  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  all  charming.  The  du  Haubans  and  the  dTm- 
bus,  Baron  Sinai,  the  Pondors;  in  fact,  all  those  whose  health 
permitted  had  unanimously  accepted  **the  kind  invitation." 

The  Marquis,  superb  on  his  magnificent  gray  cob,  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  son.  The  still  supple  form  of  the 
Marchioness  was  admirably  set  off  by  a  dark,  well-fitting  habit. 
It  was  an  age  since  she  had  given  herself  up  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  Pierre,  pale  but  extremely  handsome  in  his 
tight  green  hunting-suit,  followed  on  his  thoroughbred  sorrel. 

There  were  Saint-Cynnatus,  Sangene,  d'Ebrouillard,  de  la 
Pane,  d'Aucoche,  etc. ;  Mesdames  de  Seyrien,  d'Egyde,  de 
Valtanant,  de  la  Thenu,  "the  beautiful  Mrs.  O'Ster,"  and  the 
"ravishing  Mrs.  Saty,"  Barons  Ophyr,  Sinai  and  de  Pondor, 
the  de  Rirfray,  dTmbu,  and  du  Hauban  girls,  but  Miss  Polly 
Keesly  eclipsed  them  all,  for  when  she  appeared  she  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

A  blonde,  with  complexion  of  peaches  and  cream,  delicate 
without  b^ing  frail,  slender  yet  well-rounded,  a  face  lighted  by 
large  eyes,  as  pure  and  untroubled  in  their  limpid  depths  as 
those  of  a  child ;  a  face  brightened  by  the  smile  of  fresh,  full 
lips,  now  **revealing,  now  concealing"  her  pearly  teeth ;  Polly 
Keesly,  in  a  black  habit,  so  perfectly  fitting  that  it  looked  as 
if  she  were  molded  into  it.  A  silk  hat  surmounting  her  sunny 
hair  was  bewitchingly  charming. 

Her  beauty  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Marquis, 
strongly  susceptible  to  beauty  in  every  form.  Realizing  that 
this  handsome  American  girl  would  lend  a  great  charm  to  the 
series  of  gaieties  planned  at  V^alfleury  during  the  autumn,  and 
later  to  his  balls  in  Paris,  he  immediately  sought  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mrs.  Keesly  and  her  daughter,  through  Madame  de  la 
Thenu. 
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He  found  the  mother  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  daughter; 
though  some  twenty  years  older,  she  was  well  preserved  and 
still  very  attractive,  well-bred,  charming  and  *  graceful  in 
manner. 

The  Keesly  men,  father  and  boys,  were  veritable  sons  of 
Hercules,  with  their  tawny  beards,  rugged  cheeks,  muscular 


frames  and  piercing  eyes,  yet  with  all  their  strength  they  were 
as  agile  as  monkeys  in  mounting  their  wild  and  somewhat 
vicious  horses. 

"What  a  delightful  family,"  said  the  Marchioness,  turning 
toward  her  son,  who  was  ever  at  her  side,  as  indifferent  and 
languid  as  he  usually  was  of  late.  "Ah,  Pierre,  look  how 
beautiful  that  young  girl  is !" 
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But  Pierre  only  smiled  disdainfully,  without  replying.  His 
mother  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"You  do  not  think  her  beautiful?"  she  asked  at  last. 

'* Nothing  extraordinary  about  her;  just  like  all  other  girls, 
isn't  she?" 

*'A11  the  girls  who  are  not  your  adventuress,"  said  his  mother 
ironically. 

"Exactly,"  replied  Pierre,  in  a  freezing  tone,  starting  off  at 
full  gallop  to  join  his  father,  who,  wishing  to  speak  with  him, 
nodded  him  to  come.  In  waiting  for  the  starting  of  the  stag 
all  the  horsemen  tried,  by  artful  manoeuvres,  to  approach 
Polly  Keesly.  D'Ebrouillard  had  already  found  means  to  an 
introduction.  Saint  Cynnatus,  struck  dumb  with  admiration, 
stood  a  few  feet  from  the  young  girl,  contemplating  her  with 
his  dull  eyes,  which  he  vainly  sought  to  charge  with  magnetic 
fire.  The  stout  Baron  Sinai  and  the  handsome  Marquis  Ilbaccio 
were  trying  to  slip  through  the  crowd  with  the  sinuous  move- 
ments of  the  redskin,  in  the  secret  hope  of  nearing  the  little 
American  when  the  signal  should  sound ;  but  Miss  Polly  out- 
witted them  all.  Seeing  that  the  Marchioness,  somewhat  be- 
wildered by  the  din,  remained  alone  in  the  rear  of  the  party, 
she  reined  in  her  impatient  horse,  and  went  in  a  straight  line 
to  her,  saying  softly,  in  perfect  French : 

"Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  remain  near  you,  madame?" 

The  Marchioness  regarded  her  pretty  companion  with 
amazement.  So  few  girls  nowadays  care  to  show  deference  to 
their  elders  of  the  same  sex  that  she  was  charmed  to  meet  such 
a  well-bred  girl — polite  even  to  an  "old  lady."  Her  surprise 
increased  more  and  more  as  she  conversed  with  Polly.  The 
stag  continually  changing  its  course,  the  chase  went  so  slowly 
that  it  was  possible  to  talk  as  peacefully  as  in  a  drawing-room. 
Miss  Keesly  was  gay,  witty,  gentle-mannered  and,  above  all, 
good.  No  shadow  of  affectation  marred  her  manner.  She  ex- 
pressed serious  thoughts  in  a  light  vein ;  she  was  well-educated 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  With  all  this,  sitting  her  horse 
like  a  Centaur  and  passing  all  obstacles  with  marvelous  ease 
and  keen-witted  foresight.  How  different  from  the  dare-devil 
speed  of  the  Rirfray  girls  and  the  foolhardiness  of  Madame 
O'Ster! 

I'he  Marchioness  wished,  with  all  her  heart,  that  her  son 
would  observe  this  charming  girl.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  always  kno\\Ti  Polly,  who  was  her  ideal  type  of  young 
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womanhood.  The  Marquis  was  no  less  enthusiastic.  The 
little  miss  had  complimented  him  on  his  g^ay  cob — ^no  silly 
compliment,  either,  just  a  remark  to  the  point,  proving  that 
she  fully  understood  and  appreciated  the  magnificent  animal 
for  which  M.  de  la  Hampe  had  a  great  attachment.  He  was 
astounded  to  see  how  well  she  knew  the  chase,  the  real  French 
chase,  the  only  one  appreciated  by  him.  How  she  foresaw  the 
ruses  of  the  hunted  animal  and  knew  the  forest  thoroughly. 
Though  she  had  only  spent  a  fortnight  at  Vieilles- Roches,  yet 
she  knew  every  byway  and  hidden  nook. 

Sharing  the  general  admiration.  Prince  Tumulus  approached 
Polly,  and  was  devouring  her  with  his  eyes  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  Misses  du  Hauban  and  Madame  d'Egyde. 

Besides  great  prospects,  the  Prince  had  an  income  of  $100,- 
000.  Only  forty  years  old,  good-looking,  dressing  in  perfect 
taste  and  having  a  large  fund  of  "small  talk"  always  on  hand, 
it  was  quite  natural  for  all  the  girls  and  eligible  widows  to 
consider  him  a  great  catch. 

The  flattering  attentions  of  which  Miss  Keesly  was  the  re- 
cipient were  soon  commented  upon,  not  that  she  seemed  to  en- 
courage them,  but  rather  because  her  neglected  rivals  desired 
to  participate  in  the  homage  which  they  considered  due  them- 
selves. As  for  Polly,  she  scarcely  looked  at  the  Prince,  much 
less  listened  to  him.  In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  put  his  soul 
into  his  eyes  and  into  his  voice.  The  little  miss  busied  herself 
with  her  horse,  with  the  chase,  with  the  huntsmen  and  dog, 
with  everything  in  the  world  except  her  devoted  admirer ! 
.  This  stupid  fellow,  who  stuck  close  to  her,  murmuring  in 
her  ear  the  trite  remarks  common  to  all  lovelorn  fools,  began 
to  be  positively  unendurable.  But  in  vain  did  Polly  seek  to 
escape  him  by  feats  of  horsemanship;  the  Prince  was  not  to 
be  outwitted  thus,  but  kept  near  her. 

The  stag  had  just  emerged  into  a  vast  meadow,  crossed  by 
a  good-sized  stream.  Polly,  hoping  at  last  to  be  rid  of  her  ob- 
noxious suitor,  made  straight  for  the  stream  which  all  the 
other  hunters  had  turned;  giving  her  horse  the  needed  im- 
petus, he  cleared  the  brook  with  a  magnificent  bound,  when, 
on  the  other  side,  she  turned  to  see  what  way  the  Prince  would 
take,  vowing  to  herself  to  take  the  opposite.  She  stopped 
frightened,  for,  being  unable  to  leave  her,  the  Prince  came  on, 
softly,  gently,  so  as  not  to  jar  his  not  "too  solid  flesh"  by  a 
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hard  gallop.  With  a  quick  glance,  the  little  miss  judged  it  to 
be  impossible  for  him,  at  that  gait,  to  clear  so  broad  a  stream. 
So,  forseeing  his  inevitable  ducking,  she  cried  out  to  him : 

**Go  on,  I  say!    Go  on!" 

The  Prince  urged  his  hack  to  do  his  utmost,  but,  as  he  in- 
stinctively "held  him  in  with  all  his  might,  pulling  heavily  on 
the  bits  and  encircling  his  flanks  with  his  legs,  the  horse,  thus 
hampered,  jumped  short  and  came  down  on  all  fours  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  which  completely  covered  his  back. 
There  he  stopped  short,  and  looking  around  him  sniffed  the 
air  eagerly,  then  glancing  lovingly  at  the  water  he  stretched 
out  his  neck,  seeming  to  rub  himself  against  something  in- 
visible. 

"Look  out!'*  cried  Polly,  convulsed  with  laughter,  "look 
out,  he  is  going  to  roll  1" 

"To  roll?"  muttered  the  Prince,  in  consternation. 

**Why,  of  course !    Hit  him,  make  him  jump  from  there !" 

So  the  Prince  struck  his  horse  lightly  on  the  head,  the  only 
visible  spot  on  which  to  strike  him,  but  the  result  was  a  fright- 
ful kicking  up  behind  and  before,  which  completely  drenched 
the  Prince,  who,  all  in  a  flutter,  blinded  as  he  was  by  the  water, 
and  suddenly  possessed  of  an  unreasoning  and  terrible  fear, 
all  of  a  sudden  dismounted,  forgetting  that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  stream  five  feet  deep ! 

Polly's  joy  knew  no  bounds;  above  all,  when  she  saw  the 
horse,  eased  of  the  burden  of  his  rider,  leap  from  the  water 
and  dart  like  an  arrow  in  the  direction  of  the  forest.  As  he 
passed  near  by  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  have  caught 
him,  but  "a  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind,"  and 
Polly,  too,  longed  to  escape  the  hapless- horseman.  Seeing  his 
horse  disappear,  the  Prince  uttered  a  forlorn  cry,  which  Polly, 
waving  her  hand,  galloped  in  the  same  direction,  calling  back 
in  a  final  burst  of  laughter,  "I  shall  try  to  bring  him  back  to 
you."  Making  a  short  cut,  she  slowly  approached  the  Grand 
Avenue,  where  she  heard  the  barking  and  yelping  of  the  dogs, 
and  soon  saw  the  horse,  which,  refreshed  by  his  bath,  was 
disporting  himself  gayly,  now  kicking  up  his  heels  in  the 
wildest  abandonment,  now  nibbling  the  grass  with  calm  satis- 
faction, evidences  of  the  self-commendation  which  duty  well 
performed,  in  ridding  himself  of  his  rider,  gives  to  every 
horse. 

Suddenly  Polly  whipped  up  her  horse.    The  Marquis  de  la 
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Hampe  had  just  come  out  of  the  underbrush,  and  was  about 
to  catch  the  stray  horse,  but  Polly  didn't  relish  this  at  all. 

"Let  him  alone,  1  beg  of  you!"  she  cried,  and  as  the 
Marquis  stopped,  much  surprised,  she  joined  him  and  ex- 
plained to  him.  while  laughing  with  all  her  heart,  the  episode 
which  had  just  passed. 

"But,"  said  he,  in  astonishment,  "why  have  you  prevented 


me  from  catching  the  horse?     Poor  Tumulus  is  down  there 
soaking  wet,  on  foot,  too!" 

"Well,  that  is  exactly  why  he  shouldn't  mount  again,  he 
would  take  cold.  We  will  send  one  of  the  carriages  to  pick 
him  up.  If  you  only  knew,  he  has  spoiled  my  whole  day — 
forever  tagging  me  around,  telling  me  his  age,  what  he  is 
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worth,  his  tastes.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  he  doesn't  gamble, 
that  he  doesn't  wear  flannel,  and  that  he  isn't  jealous !  What  I 
have  learned,  without  his  telling  me,  though,  is  that  he  is  a 
perfect  bore !" 

The  joyous  abandon  of  the  young  girl  quite  won  the 
Marquis'  sympathy.  He  thought  her  perfectly  right  in  ridding 
herself  of  the  Prince,  and  he  admired  this  odd  disinterested- 
ness, so  rare  among  our  modern  girls  in  whose  eyes  wealth  is 
generally  everything,  but  husband  nothing.  He  was  awakened 
from  his  reverie  by  the  powerful  voice  of  d'Ebrouillard,  saying, 
**Come  on,  the  stag's  taken  to  the  water!  This  will  be  the 
first  time  you've  ever  missed  the  death,  M.  de  la  Hampe ! 
Pierre  is  looking  everywhere  for  you,  and  every  one  is  anxious 
for  the  presence  of  Miss  Keesly,  without  whom  the  fete  will 
be  incomplete." 

"Let's  go,"  said  the  Marquis,  and  seeing  that  Polly  re- 
mained behind,  he  added,  "Come,  come  on.  Miss  Keesly,  I 
wish  to  present  you  the  trophy  of  the  foot,  for  you've  well 
earned  it !" 

"You  mustn't  do  that,"  sweetly  replied  the  young  girl.  "I 
am  an  entire  stranger,  an  intruder,  in  fact ;  the  trophy  should 
go  to  one  of  the  ladies  who  habitually  participate  in  the  chase 
with  you.  They  would  be  justly  offended  by  a  preference  that 
deeply  touches  me,  I  assure  you,  but  which  I  do  not  at  all 
deserve." 

"Well,  well,"  thought  the  Marquis,  "this  little  American  is 
a  decided  treasure !" 

Rejoining  the  chase,  he  mechanically  offered  the  trophy  to 
beautiful  Madame  O'Ster.  As  to  Madame  de  la  Hampe,  be- 
coming tired  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  had  accepted 
Madame  de  la  Thenu's  invitation  to  sit  in  her  carriage.  From 
her  she  had  learned  that  Miss  Polly  Keesly  was  the  daughter 
of  wealthy  Americans,  from  whom  she  would  have  a  dowry 
of  a  million,  and  that  her  family  was  highly  connected.  Then 
the  Marchioness  felt  aggressively  angry  with  her  son,  whom 
she  could  discern  from  time  to  time,  through  the  openings  in 
the  woods,  galloping  behind  the  dogs,  with  an  indifferent  air, 
not  even  casting  a  glance  at  this  bewitching  beauty  whom  fate 
had  so  kindly  put  in  his  path. 

The  result  of  these  reflections  was  that  the  Marquis,  per- 
ceiving that  Pierre's  horse  was  casting  a  shoe,  almost  forced 
his  son  to  return  in  the  carriage  with  his  mother  and  himself. 
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As  soon  as  they  had  started  M.  de  la  Hampe,  without  any  pre- 
liminaries.  began  the  siege : 

*Tierre,  my  son,  in  refusing  to  marry,  you  grieve  us  sorely." 

VI  deeply  regret  it,  father,  but  you  know  I  have  decided  not 
to  marry." 

"Did  you  notice  Miss  Keesly  to-day,  Pierre?" 

"Notice  her?    No!" 

"You  didn't  see  her?" 

"Of  course,  I  saw  her;  but  what  of  it?" 

"What  of  it?  She's  exactly  the  wife  for  you !  Your  mother 
and  I  both  think  so !" 

"Why,  father,  a  foreigner?" 

"But ' 

"A  foreigner !  The  daughter  of  one  of  those  'adventurers' 
of  whom  you  have  such  horror?" 

"Permit  me — but  the  Keeslys  are  not  adven " 

"But  they  must  be,  for  otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  here! 
People,  who  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  remain  at 
home " 


However- 
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it 


'As  if  we  hadn't  enough  of  our  own  'good-for-nothings 
without  saddling  on  to  ourselves  those  who  come  to  us  from 
every  land  under  the  sun  I" 

"But  I  tell  you  that  this  family  is  highly  connected." 
"Come,  now,  father,  how  can  a  foreign  family  ever  be  highly 
connected?     People   whose   'parents    were  the   Lord   knows 
who.'     And  doubtless  well  for  them  that  their  origin  remains 
thus  obscure." 

"An  immense  fortune,  I  am  told  by  La  Thenu." 
"Nonsense!     How   does   he   know?    It   is   doubtless   they 
themselves  who  gave  rise  to  that  rumor." 

"An  adorable  young  girl — a  very  rosebud " 

"It's  to  be  hoped  that  she  doesn't  paint;  but  I'll  warrant  she 
paints  1" 

"Hush !  I  forbid  you  to  speak  thus !  The  dear  child  is  a 
treasure — so  modest  and  simple  and  sweet !  Wholly  disinter- 
ested, too!  How  she  laughed  when  Tumulus  fell  into  the 
water!  Tumulus,  whom  all  women,  young  and  old,  adore. 
Then  how  magnificently  she  sits  her  horse !  A  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten!  Altogether  a  highly  accomplished  young 
woman !" 

M.  de  la  Hampe,  once  launched,  continued  in  this  strain  for 
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some  time,  dwelling  not  only  on  the  beauty  and  merits  of 
Polly  herself,  but  on  her  family,  her  wealth  and  position  in 
society, 

Pierre  allowed  his  father  to  have  his  say.  Finally,  when  he 
had  concluded  all  his  arguments  and  was  silent  a  moment, 
Pierre  flung  his  arms  around  his  father's  neck,  exclaiming : 

"All  that  you  say,  dear  father,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  I  myself  think  of  her !    For  it  is  she,  father,  it  is  she  t" 

"She?    Whom  do  you  mean  by  she?" 

"The  girl  I  wish  to  marry,  to  be  sure!  I  urged  her  to  come 
to  Vieilles-Roches  for  St.  Hubert's  day,  for  I  knew  she  would 
win  your  hearts  if  you  could  only  see  her!" 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  WAR* 
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IRTY  niggers,"  General  Grul>  mum- 
bled, mopping  the  perspiration  from 
his  snub-nosed  countenance,  for  al- 
though the  tent  flap  was  raised  to  let 
in  whatever  air  was  stirring,  it  was 
very  hot,  and  the  General,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  preferred,  no  matter  how 
unjustly,  to  vent  his  wrath  on  some 
one  he  disliked.     Outside  ihe  tent 
the  light  night  wind  rustled  through  the  tropical  undergrowth 
about  the  camp,  and  from  the  black  cook's  quarters  the  tinny 
tinkle  of  a  banjo  danced  into  the  darkness,  in  curious  tontrast 
to  the  regular  beat  of  sentries'  feet. 

Lieutenant  Lane  broke  the  silence  by  rising  from  his  stool 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  and  walking  with  short,  precise 
steps  to  where  the  General  sat,  that  he  might  hand  him  the 
despatches  he  had  been  copying.  He  was  an  estimable  young 
man.  Thin,  bald  about  the  temples — an  oldish-young  face, 
with  arched  eyebrows  and  sunburnt  Roman  nose,  giving  him 
the  air  of  a  harassed  mosquito.  His  despatches  were  written 
with  the  scrupulous  care  of  a  mind  given  to  detail,  the  one 
erasure,  crossed  by  a  neat  line  of  X's,  adding  to  the  precision 
of  the  whole.  When  the  Aide-de-Camp  rose, Cassandra,  General 
Grub's  parrot  and  inseparable  companion,  who  for  the  last 
half  hour  had  been  hanging  head  downwards  from  the  ridge 
pole,  straightened  herself,  cocked  a  vicious  eye  at  him,  and 
silently  slid  to  the  ground.  She  hated  him,  and  waddled  to 
the  attack  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  every  tail  feather 
expressing  her  joyous  wickedness. 
•Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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A  moment  later  Lieutenant  Lane  jumped.  "Ouch,"  he 
said  deliberately. 

"Fortunes  of  War,"  squalked  the  bird,  "Fortunes  of  War. 
Gur-rrr-rrr-rrr-rrr-rrr." 

"It — it's  that  green  parrot,"  Lane  explained,  as  General 
Grub  looked  up  quickly. 

"Found  the  calves  of  your  legs,  eh?"  he  asked,  laughing. 

The  thin  Aide-de-Camp  visibly  stiffened,  and  slowly  turned 
a  beet-like  red — he  was  not  a  man  of  impulse  even  when  he 
blushed.  "Keep  'um  out  of  the  way,  keep  'um  out  of  the 
way,"  the  General  continued,  half  impatiently.  It  always  irri- 
tated him  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings. 

"As  if  any  one  could  keep  his  legs  out  of  that  green  parrot's 
way,"  Lane  grumbled  to  himself  on  his  way  back  to  the  desk 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  where  every  pen,  pencil,  rubber 
and  scrap  of  paper  lay  in  its  accustomed  place,  the  bits  of 
string  he  had  conscientiously  saved  with  great  waste  of  time 
and  patience  piled  neatly  together  in  a  Japanese  basket.  Lane 
was  a  precisionist ;  order  and  routine  were  the  breath  of  life 
to  him,  and  he  was  happiest  when  he  could  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  the  year  round. 

For  another  twenty  minutes  silence  reigned;  then  General 
Grub  raised  his  voice,  and  the  Aide-de-Camp,  who  could  never 
remember  that  a  dog  does  not  bite  every  time  he  barks, 
jumped  nervously. 

"Orderly." 

In  answer  to  General  Grub's  call,  a  soldier  stood  at  atten- 
tion, his  well-knit,  taut  figure  blotting  out  the  square  of  dark- 
ness left  by  the  raised  tent  flap. 

"Tell  Lieutenant  Fielding  to  report  for  orders  at  once." 
The  man  saluted,  and  disappeared. 

A  moment  later  Fielding  entered.  He  was  a  tall,  slimly- 
built  fellow,  with  deep  set  eyes  and  a  resolute  chin.  You  felt 
on  looking  at  him  that  he  was  a  man  whose  steady  hand  on 
the  bridle  would  give  a  nervous  horse  confidence  under  trying 
circumstances.  Dressed  in  a  loose  coat,  riding  trousers  and 
high  boots,  his  lean  face,  naturally  dark,  burnt  to  a  copper- 
bronze  by  exposure,  he  might  easily  have  passed,  in  the  dim. 
light  of  the  tent,  for  a  foreigner. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,"  General  Grub  said,  pointing  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot  to  a  camp-stool  near  him;  then  he  scratched 
his  bullet-shaped  head,  covered  with  bristley,  iron-gray  hair. 
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and  dealt  out  the  young  man's  orders.  There  were  despatches 
to  be  carried  through  the  lines,  and  he  had  been  selected  for 
the  duty. 

"Hope  you've  said  your  prayers ;  you  ain't  likely  to  come  out 
of  this  scrape  with  a  whole  skin,"  General  Grub  said;  then 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  stuttered,  "D-d-d-d-damned  hot, 
ain't  it?"  He  looked  up  with  a  pleased,  childlike  smile,  that 
a  cherub  might  have  envied,  stuck  a  cigar  into  his  mouth, 
and,  bunching  the  despatches  together,  put  them  into  a  soiled 
linen  envelope,  tied  it  with  a  bit  of  pink  tape  extracted  from 
his  pocket,  sealed  it,  and  handed  it  to  Fielding.  Pink  tape 
and  battle  were  much  more  in  General  Grub's  line  than  red 
tape  and  drawing-rooms.  When  this  was  finished  he  rose,  the 
sword  so  much  too  large  for  him.  in  the  time  of  peace,  so  much 
too  small  in  time  of  war,  clanking  at  his  side. 

"Good-night,  sir,"  Fielding  said. 

"Good-night,  sir;  good-night,  and  these  niggers  be 
damned." 

"As  you  like,  sir,"  Fielding  answered,  smiling,  and  when 
his  superior  officer's  hand,  with  it's  grubby  finger-nails  bitten 
to  the  quick,  grasped  his,  and  gave  it  a  jerky  shake,  he  felt  a 
sudden,  overwhelming  enthusiasm  for  the  task  set  him.  It 
seemed  glorious  to  ride  through  the  enemies'  line  with  every 
chance  of  being  butchered  by  them  at  their  own  convenience. 
The  night  on  which  he  began  his  return  journey  to  General 
Grub's  encampment  was  propitious,  for  a  cold,  drizzly  fog  had 
set  in.  For  six  long  hours  Fielding  picked  his  way  through 
the  wet  underbrush,  his  mare  slipping  on  the  boggy  ground, 
while  dripping  branches  that  he  could  not  see  struck  him  in 
the  face  with  the  sting  of  a  lash.  At  the  monotonous  gait 
necessary  the  hours  seemed  like  eternities  spreading  out  into 
the  pall-like  expectant  silence  about  him.  He  would  have 
given  everything  he  possessed  to  fill  the  woods  with  a  shout 
or  spur  his  horse  into  a  breakneck  gallop — anything  seemed 
more  bearable  than  the  endless  creeping  forward,  with  nothing 
but  the  interminable  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  on  the  leaves 
to  break  the  stillness.  At  the  crossroads  he  mounted,  and 
rode  on  a  little  more  rapidly  for  a  few  moments ;  then  his 
horse  stopped  short,  with  a  frightened  whiffle.  Fielding, 
erect,  his  hand  on  the  trigger,  peered  into  the  baffling  dark- 
ness ;  in  the  silence  the  watch  in  his  pocket  ticked  out  the  time 
with  nervous  rapidity,  the  minutes  seeming  to  tumble  over 
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each  other  in  their  haste  to  get  away.  Seeing  nothing,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  urging  his  mare  forward,  when  his  ears, 
sharpened  by  the  strain  of  the  past  hours,  caught  the  muffled 
sound  made  by  feet  on  spongy  ground,  and  as  he  looked  again, 
the  shadow  at  the  side  of  the  road  moved,  and  crept  stealthily 
toward  him.  He  raised  his  revolver,  but  before  he  could  fire, 
his  horse,  shying  violently,  bolted. 

"Parada,"  shouted  a  number  of  voices,  while  unnumbered 
"Paradas*'  beat  a  wavering  retreat  into  the  forest. 

Fielding  turned  quickly  in  the  saddle,  to  be  blinded  for  a 
moment  by  the  glare  of  a  dark  lantern  turned  upon  him. 
When  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  white  light  he  took  in 
the  Rembrandt-like  scene  in  the  road  behind  him.  A  group 
of  half  a  dozen  men,  in  slouch  hats  and  long  capes,  stood  hud- 
dled together  at  one  side,  while  the  stream  of  yellow  light 
from  the  lantern  held  aloft  by  one  of  them  fell  upon  the 
leader,  standing  a  few  feet  in  advance,  and  threw  his  head  and 
shoulders  into  bold  relief.  Fielding  took  deliberate  aim  and 
fired,  as  a  bullet  carried  away  his  hat — in  answer  the  lantern 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  metallic  clang,  and  darkness  sprang 
towards  him  over  the  road. 

The  men  behind  him  were  still  firing  at  random  when  his 
mare  stumbled  almost  onto  her  knees.  Before  she  could 
more  than  recover  herself,  Fielding's  pistol  was  knocked  from 
his  hand,  his  arms  pinned  to  his  side,  while  he  was  nearly 
lifted  from  the  saddle  by  the  bear-like  hug  of  a  man  who  had 
ridden  suddenly  upon  him  from  the  side  of  the  road.  A  short, 
sharp  struggle  began,  both  men  fighting  to  win,  the  new-comer 
who  was  fresher  and  more  heavily  built,  getting  the  better  of 
the  American.  By  a  sudden  wrench.  Fielding  freed  his  left 
hand,  and  struck  out,  with  closed  fist,  at  what  in  the  darkness 
he  took  to  be  his  opponent's  head.  The  fellow  cursed  him 
roundly,  gripped  tighter  for  a  moment,  then  his  hands  loos- 
ened, and  Fielding  knew  from  the  dull  thud  made  by  a  heavy 
body  falling  to  the  earth  that  he  was  free  of  his  trouble- 
some companion.  His  mare  started  into  a  breakneck  gallop 
for  home,  the  riderless  horse  following  from  sheer  fright, 
the  rapid  beat  of  its  hoofs  a  ghostly  echo  of  those  of  his 
mare's. 

The  worst  of  his  scrape  over  Fielding  had  time  to  become 
conscious  of  a  dull  ache  in  his  shoulder  and  leg,  and  on  putting 
his  hand  into  his  boot  found  it  full  of  blood. 
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*'Hulloa/'  he  said,  "I'm  hit.  You  must  run  all  the  faster, 
Betty,"  he  added,  patting  the  mare's  neck. 

"Love,"  said  the  Junior  Surgeon,  is  a  mighty  queer  thing. 
It's  inspirin',  but  it  isn't  happy."  He  plunged  into  his  tub  of 
cold  water,  and  came  out,  shaking  like  a  Newfoundland. 
The  one  candle,  flickering  in  the  draught,  sent  his  shadow — 
that  of  a  pink  and  white  young  giant,  whose  countenance  was 
cheery  and  pleasant — dancing  upon  the  tent  walls.  When  he 
was  dressed,  he  blew  out  the  light,  pulled  up  the  tent  flap  and 
looked  out  at  the  silent  camp.  Life  was  not  all  beer  and 
skittles,  he  thought,  but  a  mass  of  cross-purposes,  when  the 
girl  from  whom  one  cared,  cared  for  another  fellow,  and  the 
empty  feeling  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which  every  one  has 
felt  on  occasions  of  great  disappointment,  or  after  a  long  fast, 
getting  the  better  of  his  sense  of  humor,  he  sighed,  as  only 
young  people  who  believe  in  the  enduring  quality  of  their 
afflictions,  can  sigh. 

The  darkness  about  him  was  changing  to  the  cool,  silvery 
light  of  the  dawn.  Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  cock  burst 
into  a  shrill  crow,  like  all  early  risers,  proud  of  being  the  first 
one  up,  and  in  the  forest  the  drowsy  tweedle  of  little  birds 
grew  with  the  growing  light. 

The  Junior  Surgeon  had  been  born,  one  might  say,  with  a 
silver  knife,  fork  and  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and,  as  the  only 
nephew  of  four  rich  maiden  aunts,  had  been  systematically 
spoiled  from  his  youth  up,  but  with  little  effect,  for  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  spoiled  darling  he  was  a  complete  failure.  But 
it  had  made  an  optimist  of  him.  His  career  in  the  University, 
and  in  the  hospitals  in  Vienna,  where  he  had  been  a  general 
favorite,  merely  confirmed  him  in  this  view.  On  our  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Spain  he  had  returned  to  the  United  States 
post  haste,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  sent  to  the  front  almost  immedi- 
ately. There  is,  after  all,  something  in  good  luck,  though 
perhaps  more  in  good  manners.  Hard  worked  as  he  was  in 
General  Grub's  division,  he  still  found  time  to  be  miserable 
over  the  fact  that  Kathlyn  Schuyler  had  refused  to  marry  him, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  she  was  going  to  marry  some  one 
else.  She  had  confided  this  fact  to  him,  under  the  innocent 
impression  that  anything  which  made  her  so  tremendously 
happy  must  be  good  news  to  him,  and  the  poor  Junior  Surgeon 
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was  made  to  feel  (for  the  first  time)  the  bitterness  of  the  old 
adage  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 
He  sighed  again  as  he  stuck  his  hand  into  the  pocket  where 
he  kept  one  of  the  girl's  short,  characteristic  notes,  wondering 
who  the  lucky  fellow  was,  for  no  name  had  been  given  him. 

The  rhythmical  beat  of  far-away  horse's  hoofs  broke  in  upon 
his  thoughts  abruptly.  While  he  listened,  his  heart  hammer- 
ing against  his  ribs,  for  the  sound  coming  out  of  the  stillness 
of  the  early  morning  was  as  thrilling  as  a  midnight  extra  cried 
through  deserted  streets,  the  soft  piping  of  birds  in  the  forest 
turned  into  an  expectant  silence,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Junior 
Surgeon  that  he  alone  in  all  the  big,  dim  world  around  him 
was  waiting  for  the  solitary  horseman. 

Pushing  the  tent  flap  hastily  aside,  he  ran,  with  long  strides, 
past  the  canvas  colony  to  the  clearing  beyond.  The  sentry 
alert  with  the  fear  of  the  something  unknown  which  was 
drawing  nearer,  saluted  him,  as  he  put  the  question  which  was 
in  his  own  mind. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Something  queer,  sir.     Listen  to  the  birds." 

"Was  the  General  expecting  news?" 

"Nothing's  expected  sir;  it  ain't  nothing  that  we're  expectin'. 
Nothing  but  a  ha'nt  rides  so  deadly  quick." 

"A  ha'nt !" 

"One  of  them  as  has  been  killed — ugh "     The  soldier 

drew  in  his  breath  with  a  frightened,  sucking  sound,  as  a  bay 
mare,  covered  with  sweat,  cantered  into  view.  She  stopped 
short,  on  seeing  the  camp,  then  with  a  half-pleased  whinney 
at  being  among  friends  again,  allowed  the  sentry  to  catch  her 
bridle.  Her  rider  hung  an  inert  mass  from  the  saddle,  and  the 
Junior  Surgeon  wondered,  as  he  lifted  him  down,  what  had 
kept  him  from  falling  imder  the  horse's  hoofs. 

"By  Jove !"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  the  man's  face  came 
into  view,  and  the  sentry  added,  as  though  it  were  a  solemn 
response,  "Lieutenant  Fielding,  sir,  the  pity  of  it." 

When  everything  necessary  had  been  done  for  Fielding,  the 
Junior  Surgeon  picked  up  the  coat  he  had  to  cut  away  from 
the  wound  in  his  arm,  and  in  so  doing  spilt  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  inner  pockets  onto  the  floor.  Some  papers,  bound 
together  by  an  elastic,  which  snapped  with  the  jar  of  the  fall, 
were  scattered  to  right  and  left,  and  on  stooping  to  pick  them 
up,  he  gave  a  start  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  small  photo- 
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graph,  lying  face  upward  under  his  hand.  "Kathlyn?''  he 
exclaimed  in  bewilderment.  **How  the  devil?"  He  stared 
at  it  a  moment,  then  absently  turned  it  over  and  read  the  writ- 
ing on  the  back. 

**Only  come  back,  my  dearest,"  it  ran,  "and  I  will  marry 
you  on  nothing  a  year,  or  do  anything  else  you  want  me  to. 
I  know  now  whether  I  love  you,  and  O  Dick,  I  do !  Don't  let 
them  kill  you.  I  would  ever  so  much  rather  you  ran  away  at 
the  first  shot — so  long  as  you  ran  back  to  me." 

The  Jtmior  Surgeon  turned  toward  the  man  on  the  cot. 
"So  it  was  Fielding!"  he  said  gently.  The  tears  in  his  eyes 
suddenly  blotted  out  the  scene  about  him,  but  not  the  vivid 
remembrance  of  a  slim,  tallish,  young  girl,  whose  face  and 
figure,  fresh  and  erect  as  daffodils,  held  out  the  alluring  hope 
of  fuller  beauty  later  on — the  hope  which  makes  spring  so 
adorable. 

An  hour  later  the  Junior  Surgeon  was  ushered  into  General 
Grub's  tent,  where  that  testy  little  fighter  sat  eating  his  break- 
fast of  soft  boiled  eggs,  toast  and  coffee,  while  Cassandra  wob- 
bled about  the  table  in  search  of  crumbs.  To  see  the  General 
eat  eggs  was  a  monstrous  spectacle,  for  it  is  a  disheartening 
fact  that  good  table  manners  and  greatness  rarely  dwell  to-^ 
gether.  They  had  known  each  other  many  years,  were  in  fact 
friends  of  long  standing,  since  it  had  been  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  the  Junior  Surgeon's  first  pair  of  breeches  that 
General  Grub  had  offered  his  hand  and  heart  to  Miss  Lucretia, 
the  Junior  Surgeon's  youngest  aunt.  For  purely  personal 
reasons  'Miss  Lucretia  had  refused  to  marry,  but  she  had  not 
the  power  to  keep  that  pig-headed  officer  from  considering 
her,  ever  after,  as  the  only  woman  in  the  world. 

"How  the  deuce  did  you  find  Fielding?"  he  asked,  when 
the  Junior  Surgeon  had  spoken.  The  young  fellow  told  his 
talc  with  a  simple  brevity  natural  to  him,  yet  at  the  end  the 
listening  General  was  conscious  that  Fielding  deserved  every 
honor  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him. 

"Bad  wounds  ?"  he  asked  testily. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Junior  Surgeon. 

"Goin'  to  die?" 

"Die?"  squawked  Cassandra,  "Die?"  She  burst  into  an 
affected  giggle,  and  added,  "It's  the  fortunes  of  war — the  for- 
tunes of  war !" 

The  Junior  Surgeon  turned  upon  her  savagely,  "Damn  that 
l)ird  r 


GREGORY  Sahib  swore  a  most  fearful  oath. 
He  gave  a  twist  in  the  saddle,  and  the  little  thick- 
hocked  pony  gnawed  nastily  at  the  bit,  and  edged  sideways 
down  the  Allahabad  road,  and  splashed  lumps  of  white  foam 
on  the  white-baked  ground. 

Gregory  Sahib  was  really  in  a  violent  temper.  He  usually 
spent  the  afternoon  dozing  and  smoking  in  his  bungalow. 
.  tBut  to-day  he  was  scampering  down  the  dusty  highway,  with 
waves  of  heat  quivering  before  him,  and  the  long  arid  plains 
spreading  like  eternities  of  desolation  on  either  side.  It  was 
May — a  month  before  the  rains — and  the  whole  of  India 
gaped  and  cracked  like  an  overtired  oven.  Lean-shanked 
Hindus  slithered  along  the  road,  drowsily,  almost  comatose, 
and  the  Englishman  gelled  at  them,  and  called  them  sons  of 
pigs. 

He  had  only  to  ride  two  miles  from  his  bungalow  to  the 
Killipuri  Club.  But  he  rode  the  pony  that  afternoon  as  he 
usually  rode  it  when,  with  Foulger,  the  District  Superintendent 
of  Police,  and  Nuttall,  the  Civil  doctor,  he  went  out  in  the 
evening  to  chase  jungle  foxes.  And  riding  hard  at  four 
o'clock  on  a  May  afternoon  in  the  plains,  when  the  thermom- 
eter had  climbed  over  the  hundred,  was  not  good  either  for 
pony  or  man. 

"Qui  hi!"  he  bawled,  swinging  into  the  club  compound.  A 
meek  little  "syce"  hobbled  somewhere*  from  the  rear,  and  took 
the  pony. 

•From  Cassell's  Magazine. 
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Gregory  went  clattering  through  the  club.  The  screens 
were  all  down,  and  the  rooms  darkened ;  yet  the  air  was  thick 
and  hot.  He  was  a  long  fellow,  all  bone  and  muscle,  and  his 
hair  was  cropped  tight.  He  threw  aside  his  "topi,"  and 
sprawled  on  a  chair  and  hoisted  his  legs.  Then  the  club 
steward  brought  him  a  long  tumbler  that  could  hold  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  pint.  And  Gregory  took  the  bottle  of  whisky 
that  was  also  brought,  and  poured  himself  a  three-finger  peg. 
The  steward  splashed  a  "large  soda"  into  the  glass,  took  a 
lump  of  ice  from  the  bucket,  and  gave  Gregory  the  "chit"  to 
sign. 

The  Englishman  puckered  up  his  lips  as  if  he  were  going 
to  whistle.  He  puffed  exhaustedly.  Tlien  he  lifted  the  tum- 
bler, and,  looking  for  an  instant  at  the  diamond  bubbles, 
drank  slowly,  determinedly,  appreciatively,  four  long  gulps, 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  he  parted  his  teeth  and  sighed  with 
content. 

Through  the  chinks  in  the  matting  he  could  see  the  white 
heat  dancing  on  the  powdered  earth.  A  hundred  gray  squir- 
rels ran  and  frisked  and  jumped.  There  was  the  dull  drone  of 
the  drowsy  day.  Outside,  with  his  back  against  a  color- 
washed pillar,  the  "punka-wallah"  was  seated,  and  he  was  pull- 
ing lazily  at  the  thong  that  kept  the  "punka"  swinging,  and 
caused  gusts  of  cooled  air  to  flood  the  room. 

"Well,  of  all  the  confounded  things,"  Gregory  exclaimed 
openly,  "this  is  the — ugh !"     Then  he  finished  his  peg. 

"Eh  ?" 

He  turned  round,  and  there  stood  Foulger,  the  D.S.P. 

"Eh?"  the  tubby,  brick-faced  man  repeated. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  asked  Gregory. 

"There's  smallpox  among  the  natives,  and  Fve  been  grub- 
bing the  whole  sweltering  day  with  the  Civil  doctor  getting 
the  animals  into  a  segregation  camp.  And  now  I  want  a  peg. 
Boy,  whisky  'lao' !  But  you — thought  you'd  be  dozing  up  at 
your  bungalow." 

"So  I  should;  but  guess  what's  happened?  Bet  you  two 
pegs  you  can't  guess.  Well,  here  Fve  been  for  three  blessed 
years  in  this  infernal  hole  of  Killipuri  acting  as  deputy  col- 
lector. I  haven't  had  a  day  in  the  hills ;  Fve  had  nothing  but 
confounded  slogging  at  work.  It's  hard  work,  more  than  one 
man  should  have  to  do.  What  the  deuce  do  they  give  us  big 
districts  to  work  for?     Well,  the  chief  down  at  Allahabad  told 
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me  I  was  a  fixture.  And  that's — that's  one  reason,  you  know, 
why  Fm  going  to  be  married." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  they're  shifting  you  ?" 

"No,  they're  not.  I've  spent  a  couple  of  thousand  rupees 
making  that  collector's  bungalow  respectable.  And  now  it's 
a  decent  place  to  live  in ;  I  dare  say  as  decent  as  any  bungalow 
can  be  in  this  land.  To-day  I  get  a  letter  from  the  chief  say- 
ing that  Mearn,  that  driveling  old  ass  from  the  Cawnpore 
district,  is  coming  down  here  to  be  collector — and  he's  com- 
ing to-morrow.  And  Mearn  writes  saying  he's  coming,  and 
that  he  wants  the  bungalow,  and  hopes  he  isn't  putting  me  to 
inconvenience  in  turning  me  out,  and  that  he's  heard  an  awful 
lot  about  my  ability  as  deputy  collector,  and  he  hopes  we'll  do 
good  work  together,  and — and  a  lot  of  rot  like  that.  So  I've 
got  to  clear.  I've  got  to  pack  up  my  traps,  and  I  suppose 
take  that  wretched  shanty,  all  beetles  and  cockroaches,  and 
the  roof  falling  in,  up  the  Shikapur  road.  '  A  fine  hole  to  go 
and  live  in  as  a  married  man,  even  if  it  is  only  till  I  get  pro- 
motion. I'm  disgusted.  The  folks  down  at  Allahabad  seem 
to  spend  their  time  making  things  awkward  for  chaps  like  us. 
It's  enough  to  make  one  chuck  the  whole  service." 

The  D.S.P.  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  long,  overhanging 
mustache,  and  said:     "Humph!    That's  awkward,  isn't  it?" 

"Awkward!"  blustered  Gregory  in  return,  "it's  more  than 
awkward.  I'm  supposed  to  be  married  next  Tuesday  week, 
and  the  bungalow  I've  gone  and  fitted  up  goes  to  somebody 
else,  and  I  have  to  go  to  a  hut  that  isn't  fit  for  a  'dhobi'  to 
live  in.     And  you  call  it  awkward !" 

"Mearn  won't  be  such  a  brute  as  to  go  and  turn  you  out 
under  such  circumstances.  He  might  make  shift  at  the  "dak" 
bungalow,  or  go  to  that  place  you've  an  objection  to." 

"I  dare  say  he  would,"  said  Gregory,  "if  it  was  only  himself 
to  be  considered.  But  Mrs.  Mearn  is  coming,  too;  and  you 
catch  her  staying  at  the  'dak'  bungalow!  You  don't  know 
Mrs.  Mearn.  And  what  the  hangraent  does  he  want  his  wife 
with  him  for?  Why  isn't  she  up  at  Simla  talking  scandal?  I 
must  say  that  women  are  a  blessed  nuisance  here  in  India." 

The  D.S.P.  gave  a  tug  at  his  mustache.  "Oh,  come,  that 
won't  do  from  a  man  who's  going  to  be  married  next  Tuesday 
week." 

The  deputy  collector  felt  somehow  he  was  making  an  ass  of 
himself.     "I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  chap,"  he  said,  jumping 
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up  and  moving  jerkily  about,  as  though  he  were  standing  on 
hot  bricks.  "I'm  heartily  upset  over  this  business.  All  my 
plans  are  knocked  about;  and  IVe  got  a  right  to  be  savage. 
You'd  be  savage  if  you  were  about  to  be  married,  and  then 
you  had  to  knock  your  bungalow  all  to  pieces  to  make  room 
for  old  frights  like  Mearn  and  his  wife.  And  what's  the  good 
of  him,  anyway?  I  can  do  the  work,  though  it  is  hard.  But 
it's  just  like  those  Allahabad  muffs ;  when  they've  a  spare  man 
on  their  hands,  instead  of  telling  him  to  have  a  holiday  and 
don't  worry,  they  send  him  to  help  another  man  who  doesn't 
want  him,  and  they  get  in  one  another's  way,  and  there's 
ructions." 

"Well,  anyway,"  said  Foulger,  with  inconsequence,  but 
thinking  it  best  to  change  the  painful  topic,  "let  us  go  and 
play  billiards.  Come  on,  and  you  can  give  me  fifteen  in  a 
hundred  up." 

The  two  men  strolled  to  the  billiard  room. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  dropped  and  the  breath  of  evening 
spread  over  the  land,  other  men  came  along  to  the  club,  less 
than  a  dozen  in  all.  For  Killipuri  is  a  small  station  twenty- 
five  miles  from  a  railway,  and  the  men  there  eat  out  their 
hearts  in  one  another's  uninteresting  society,  and  the  three 
married  women  are  constantly  squabbling,  and  about  every 
two  months  the  whole  place  is  set  by  the  ears.  Then  things 
simmer  down  until  Mrs.  Thingamy  offends  Mrs.  Whatsher- 
name  by  giving  nicer  dinner-parties  than  Mrs.  Thingamy,  or 
both  Mrs.  Whatshername  and  Mrs.  Thingamy  agree  that 
young  Mrs.  Tother  is  much  too  fond  of  going  drives  with  Mr. 
Collars  in  his  dog-cart. 

The  one  unmarried  woman  in  Killipuri  was  Miss  Charters, 
the  sister  of  Hal  Charters,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  irrigation 
canal.  Three  years  ago  she  came  out  from  England  to  keep 
house  for  her  brother,  and  for  two  years  she  stayed  in  Killi- 
puri, lonely  but  not  unhappy.  But  the  third  year  the  sun- 
shine came  into  her  life  by  her  love  for  Christopher  Gregory, 
deputy  collector  for  the  district. 

She  wasn't  the  sort  of  girl  you  would  go  into  raving  ecstasies 
over.  She  wasn't  particularly  clever,  and  it's  no  good  to  say 
she  was  beautiful.  She  was  just  a  healthy-minded,  sound- 
limbed  English  girl,  who  could  ride  a  pony,  play  tennis,  and 
cook  a  dinner  with  the  majority  of  girls ;  and  she  rarely  read 
a  book  that  didn't  happen  to  be  the  popular  book  of  the 
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moment.  She  was  an  ordinary  sweet-dispositioned  girl,  and 
Chris  Gregory,  being  an  ordinary  sort  of  a  civil  servant,  loved 
her  in  the  decorous,  sensible,  unemotional  way  Britishers 
have. 

Gregory  certainly  came  in  for  the  commiseration  of  all  the 
men  that  evening.  They  sat  on  high  seats  so  that  they  might 
watch  the  play  on  the  tables,  and  they  drank  pegs  and  smoked 
cheroots,  an^  discussed  the  brutal  climate,  yesterday's  Pioneer, 
and  the  prospects  of  leave. 

They  were  all  sorry  for  Gregory. 

"It's  deuced  hard  lines,  Greg,"  said  one.  "I'd  put  in  a 
claim  for  damages,"  remarked  another.  "Can't  you  suggest 
to  the  old  fogy  to  go  out  and  get  run  over?"  inquired  a  third. 

At  seven  o'clock  everybody  left  the  club,  and  Gregory  Sahib 
rode  home  on  his  thick-hocked  pony  in  a  less  furious  temper 
than  he  had  come  three  hours  ago.  He  dressed,  as  he  always 
did,  even  when  dining  alone,  and  he  sat  in  the  pretty  little 
dining-room  and  ate  "sudden  death."  He  strolled  into  the 
entrance  hall,  gave  a  peep  into  the  drawing-room — in  decora- 
ting which  he  had  spent  so  many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
rupees — and  he  declared  all  to  be  very  good.  And  he  was 
very  sick  that  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole  place  would  be  dis- 
mantled. 

He  went  out  on  the  veranda,  and  watched  the  great;  pale- 
faced  moon  peep  up  over  the  jungle,  and  smoked  his  cheroot, 
and  heard  the  laugh  of  the  hyenas  among  the  brushwood. 

When  the  time  for  his  second  cigar  came  along  he  wandered 
on  the  Allahabad  road,  so  straight  and  white,  and  giving  off 
the  odor  of  dust,  and  he  sauntered  along  in  the  beauteous 
moonlight  to  the  bungalow  where  Hal  Charters  and  his  sister 
Mabel  lived. 

Mabel  was  almost  in  tears  at  the  news  her  brother  had 
brought  a  couple  of  hours  before.  She  felt  it  was  rank  sacri- 
lege to  pull  down  the  curtains  at  the  collector's  bungalow  after 
all  the  trouble  she  had  taken  dislodging  them  from  the  pre- 
vious barbaric  bachelor  way  in  which  they  had  hung,  and  fix- 
ing them  in  wavy  sweeps,  such  as  is  considered  artistic  by  the 
feminine  mind. 

"He's  a  nasty  old  man,  is  Mr.  Mearn,  and  she's  a  nasty  old 
thing,  is  Mrs.  Mearn,"  was  the  way  she  now  summed  up  the 
character  of  the  new  collector  and  his  wife. 

For   this   young   couple,   after   the   manner   of   betrothed 
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couples,  did  not  dream  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Mearn  was  but 
obeying  instructions  in  coming  to  Killipuri  at  all.  Had  they 
thought,  they  would  have  known  that  no  sane  man  would  ever 
come  to  Killipuri  unless  he  were  sent. 

"Oh,  I  remember  Mrs.  Mearn,"  said  Mabel;  '*a  fat,  old, 
lardy  lady,  who  quite  dominates  her  poor  husband." 

"Which  is  a  very  wrong  thing  for  any  wife  to  do,"  Chris 
Gregory  managed  to  have  sufficient  facetiousness  to  say. 

Mabel  scowled  at  him  playfully.  "Oh,  I  met  her  once  at 
Cawnpore.  She  was  a  nuisance.  She's  been  out  in  India  for 
eighteen  years,  and  she  goes  about  as  though  she's  only  been 
eighteen  days.  She  talked  mosquitoes  at  breakfast,  heat  at 
tiffin,  and  snakes  and  tigers  at  dinner.  I  don't  know  which 
she's  the  most  afraid  of.  I  do  wish  there  was  a  nice  hungry 
man-eating  or  woman-eating  tiger  about  here,  just  to  give 
her  a  shake." 

'Come,  sis,  don't  talk  like  that,"  said  her  brother. 
'Well,  I  feel  like  it  anyway,"  said  the  wilful  but  disappointed 
young  woman. 

So  Chris  Gregory  and  Mabel  Charters  sat  and  argued 
twenty  ways  by  which  they  might  manage  to  make  that  old 
barn  of  a  place  down  the  Shikapur  road  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion. And  when  they  reached  the  point  of  absolute  disagree- 
ment they  swung  round,  began  abusing  the  Mearns  and 
those  "asses  at  Allahabad,'*  and  then  started  discussing  over 
again  whether  it  was  possible  to  pull  down  the  partition  in 
the  Shikapur  road  bam,  and  so  give  them  a  drawing-room 
larger  than  a  rabbit-hutch,  and  whether  there  was  a  likelihood 
of  the  roof  falling  about  their  ears  if  they  did  anything  of  the 
kind. 

"Oh,  you  two,  do  find  something  else  to  talk  about,"  at  last 
pleaded  the  brother  from  his  chair.  And  on  that  Gregory 
looked  at  his  watch,  walked  over  to  the  sideboard,  helped  him- 
self to  a  peg,  and  went  home. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full  as  he  walked  up  the  road. 

His  thoughts  were  in  a  tangled  knot.  Suddenly  he  trod  on 
a  yard-long  snake  that  gave  a  tight  curl  up  of  the  body  and 
slid  off  into  the  shadow. 

He  went  on  again  quietly,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  near 
midnight.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  and  the  laugh  that  broke 
the  stillness  was  loud  and  strong,  and  might  have  frightened 
the  hyenas  themselves. 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "if  that  doesn't  give  me  a  lease  on  the 
collector's  bungalow  as  long  as  I  want  it,  nothing  will,"  and 
he  continued  chuckling. 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Meara,  Esq. 
Of  course,  he  said,  the  collector's  bungalow  would  be  at  his 
disposal.  But  he  supposed  that  he  and  Mrs.  Mearn  would  be 
staying  at  the  "dak"  bungalow  for  a  day  or  two  till  their  things 
came  along.  Anyway,  Mr.  Mearn  could  be  assured  that  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  assist  him.  He  personally  intended 
to  move  to  a  charming  bungalow  on  the  Shikapur  road,  which, 
very  fortunately,  happened  to  be  just  then  vacant.  However, 
he  hoped  that,  before  he  left  the  collector's  bungalow,  Mrs. 
Mearn  and  Mr.  Mearn  would  do  him  the  honor  of  dining  with 
him,  and  allowing  him  to  introduce  to  them  Miss  Charters, 
his  "fiancee." 

"Now,"  said  Gregory  Sahib,  as  he  fastened  down  the  en- 
velope, "now  for  snakes." 

And  he  laughed  immoderately  as  he  took  off  his  shoes  and 
fired  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  dinner  party  of  five — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mearn,  Hal 
Charters  and  Mabel  Charters,  and  Gregory.  The  bungalow 
looked  bright  with  the  open  windows  and  open  doorS  and  the 
shaded  Japanese  lanterns,  overhead  the  swinging  "punkas," 
and  the  brown-skinned,  white-clad  servants  waiting. 

Gregory  was  nervous.  He  was  suffering  from  what  might 
be  called  healthv  hvsteria;  he  was  half  on  the  tremor  with 
excitement,  a  little  pale,  and  yet  he  had  an  almost  uncontrol- 
lable desire  to  laugh.  Mabel,  in  white  flounce  skirt  and  with 
red  flowers  at  her  belt,  was  pale.  She  was  unusually  quiet. 
And  her  brother  was  glum. 

Mearn  Sahib  and  Mrs.  Mearn  had  arrived  at  the  "dak" 
bungalow  that  afternoon,  and  they  were  to  move  into  this 
bungalow  when  Gregory  had  cleared  out,  which  was  to  be 
within  the  next  three  davs. 

They  were  little  people,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mearn,  very 
rotund  of  fi^fure,  both  with  high,  salmon-colored  complex- 
ions, and  while  the  sahib  was  bald,  or  practially  bald,  for  there 
were  only  six  hairs — which  were  carefully  damped  and 
brushed  from  above  the  right  ear,  straggled  across  the  shining 
desert  of  baldness  on  the  top,  and  then  lost  their  ends  in  the 
fringe  of  hair  above  the  left  ear — the  mem-sahib  had  a  mass  of 
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hair,  originally  golden,  no  doubt,  but  now  bleached  and  aged 
into  a  muddy  yellow. 

"Sorry,  sorry !"  gasped  Mearn,  when  the  introductions  were 
over.  "Orders,  orders ;  must  obey  orders !  Sorry  to  turn  you 
out;  obligatory;  but  you've  got  bungalow;  good!  And  so 
you're  going  to  be  married,  ha,  ha !" 

"The  heat,  oh,  the  heat,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Mearn  was  wailing 
on  the  lounge  to  Mabel,  and  showing  an  inclination  to  go  off 
in  a  faint.  "Oh,  it's  a  great  hardship  being  the  wife  of  an 
Indian,  a  great  hardship ;  but,  my  dear,  you'll  know  all  about 
it  some  day.  We've  been  to  Umballa — you  don't  know  Um- 
balla — and  the  heat — and  the  mosquitoes!  I'm  not  a  strong 
woman — I  look  it,  I  know,  but  appearances  are  so  deceptive, 
haven't  you  found  ?  We  were  staying  at  the  hotel  there.  You 
don't  know  the  hotel  at  Umballa,  with  holes  in  the  mosquito 
curtains  as  big  as  plates.  And  sleep ;  I've  had  no  sleep  for  a 
month.  I  don't  look  it;  yes,  appearances  are  always  against 
me.  But  how  much  sleep  do  you  think  I've  had?  I'm  not 
usually  a  complaining  woman ;  I  always  try  not  to  complain ; 
I  know  my  duty  as  a  wife,  and  that  a  wife  must  be  by  her 
husband's  side  wherever  he  is;  but  I've  had  a  lot  to  put  up 
with,  a  great  deal,  my  dear,  oh,  a  great  deal,  of  which  I  can 
never  speak ;  but  how  much  sleep  do  you  think  I've  had  this 
last  month  ?" 

Mabel  hadn't  the  faintest  idea.  But  she  murmured  some- 
thing about  getting  acclimatized  to  the  mosquitoes. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  that's  possible  with  some  people.  But,  you 
know,  my  uncle  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  deputy  secre- 
tary of  the  Government  of  the  Punjaub.  Therefore,  you 
know,  my  family  is  a  good  family,  a  very  'puncca'  family.  And 
the  mosquitoes — people  of  good  family  never  do  get  accli- 
matized to  them.  And  the  heat;  my  dear,  you  are  bearing 
it  very  well.  I  should  be  in  the  hills,  I  know  I  should  be  in 
the  hills ;  my  health  demands  it.  I'm  an  utter  wreck — I  am, 
though  I  know  appearances  are  against  me — I  know  where 
the  place  of  duty  for  a  wife  is ;  but  I  don't  complain,  I  never 
complain;  I  haven't  been  in  England  for  seven  years,  and 
seven  years  in  India  would  break  the  strongest  constitution 

far  less Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Gregory,  I'm  delighted,  and 

can  I  have  a  man  at  my  back  with  a  fan?  The  heat  is  so 
oppressive,  don't  you  think?  I've  just  been  telling  that 
charming  Miss  Charters — such  a  well-educated  girl,  loo,  and 
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so  refined — I've  been  telling  her  about  Umballa.  Do  you 
know  Umballa ;  do  you  know  that  hotel  at  Umballa  with  the 
holes  in  the  mosquito  curtains?  I  put  a  question  to  Miss 
Charters,  and  she  couldn't  answer.  Appearances  are  against 
me — that's  my  drawback — but  can  you  guess  how  many 
hours " 

"Puh,"  Mr.  Mearn  began  gasping  at  Mabel,  when  they 
were  all  seated  at  table,  "puh!  I  know;  going  to  the  dogs. 
Mismanagement  of  Indian  affairs.  India's  being  ruined; 
ruined,  madam,  ruined — and  by  jackanapes !  England ;  what 
does  England  know  about  India?  What  do  those  six  hun- 
dred blockheads  in  Parliament  know  about  India;  what  do 
you  know  about  India?" 

Mabel  said  it  was  a  very  large  country. 

"It  is  a  large  country.  And  we're  ruined.  I'm  ruined; 
we're  all  ruined.  I  see  by  the  Pioneer  the  rupee  has  gone 
down  another  eighth.  What  does  that  mean?  We're  all 
being  ruined  by  the  fall  in  silver." 

Mabel  was  sorrv.  At  times  she  had  heard  men  talk  about 
depreciation  of  silver,  and  she  had,  in  a  nice  girl-like  way, 
agreed  that  it  was  very  wrong,  and  somebody  was  very- 
wicked,  and  somebody  ought  to  be  shot.  And  when  she  was 
told  that  a  rupee  in  India  was  only  nominally  worth  two  shil- 
lings, and  by  the  rate  of  exchange  it  was  only  worth  one  and 
twopence  halfpenny,  and  that  while  in  India  a  thousand  rupees 
were  a  thousand  rupees,  but  in  England  a  thousand  were  less 
than  six  hundred — well,  then,  she  began  to  get  muddled. 

She  was  quite  used,  however,  to  this  chief  topic  of  Anglo- 
Indian  dinner  tables;  but,  personally,  she  preferred  to  talk 
servants,  or  dress,  or  the  last  novel.  They  were  better  within 
her  scope. 

So  now  she  gave  a  despairing  glance  at  her  lover,  who  had 
managed  to  make  a  rough  calculation  how  much  sleep  Mrs. 
Mearn  really  did  have  in  a  month,  and  was  listening  to  a 
demonstration  to  prove  he  was  entirely  wrong. 

The  guests — Mearn  and  Mrs.  Mearn — were  certainly  a 
talkative  old  couple.  They  were  singularly  alike.  Nature 
had  made  a  mistake  in  not  bringing  them  into  the  world  as 
brother  and  sister.  But  Nature,  having  recognized  her  mis- 
take, did  the  next  best  thing  by  joining  them  together  as  man 
and  wife.  There  was  even  a  similarity  in  their  ways  of  talk- 
ing.    The  only  diflference  was  that,  whereas  the  sahib  felt  that 
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the  misgovernment  of  India  had  to  be  entirely  borne  on  his 
shoulders,  the  mem-sahib  had  an  idea  there  was  a  deep  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  Indian  climate,  mosquitoes,  and 
wild  beasts  to  get  her  into  an  untimely  grave. 

The  dinner  lagged.  True,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mearn  seemed 
entirely  at  home,  and  enjoyed  themselves.  The  evenmg  was 
hot,  with  a  clammy  jungle  air,  but  they  didn't  seem  -^o  mind. 
Mrs.  Mearn,  however,  between  every  course,  leaned  back,  and 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  the  heat!" 

The  three  others  kept  looking  at  one  another.  They  lifted 
their  eyebrows,  and  occasionally  indulged  in  a  little  panto- 
mimic twisting  of  the  necTc. 

The  conversation  was  hardly  fluent.  Indeed,  if  the  new 
collector  and  his  wife  had  been  at  all  discerning,  they  must 
have  noticed  that  Mabel  and  Gregory  and  Charters  were  all 
three  under  the  influence  of  suppressed  excitement,  or  all 
thinking  of  an  unspoken  sorrow. 

"I  suppose,"  Gregory  said  at  last  to  the  garrulous  little  col- 
lector— "I  suppose  you'll  like  a  run  now  and  then  aftef  a  fox. 
There's  some  pigs  a  few  miles  out,  but  as  to  tigers — well,  there 
are  only  a  few." 

Mrs.  Mearn  sat  up  with  a  start. 

Mearn  Sahib  said,  "Hunt!  my  time  of  life!  Too  fat,  too 
round,  too  heavy!  Once  went  after  fox,  and  nearly  had  fit 
of  apoplexy,  only  branch  of  tree  knocked  me  off.  Saved  my 
life,  though  nearly  broke  my  neck.     Pigs,  puh,  pigs !" 

"Well,  tigers,"  said  Gregory  Sahib. 

"No,  no  tigers.  Don't  like  tigers.  Regarding  tigers,  I 
am  confounded  coward." 

The  perspiration  stood  in  silver  beads  upon  the  ruddy  com- 
plexion of  Mrs.  Mearn. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say — that — ^tigers  come  here — do — 
you  ?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Gregory  nonchalantly,  "not  often ;  not  suffi- 
ciently often,  you  know,  to  cause  alarm.  There's  a  cow  killed 
now  and  then  in  the  district,  and  one  night  I  think  I  saw  a 
big  brute  prowling  round  the  jungle  at  the  back  of  here.  But 
there's  nothing  to  worry  about.     Pass  the  wine,  Hal !" 

A  sudden  stop  came  in  the  flow  of  talk  that  had  been  run- 
ning from  the  new  collector  and  his  wife.  Mearn  was  say- 
ing, "Puh,  puh!"  and  dabbing  his  forehead  with  a  handker- 
chief. 
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Mrs.  Mearn  said,  **Oh,  dear !"  and  complained  once  more  ol 
the  heat.  "Aren't  you — ^afraid — afraid,  my  dear,  of  tigers," 
she  asked,  turning  to  Mabel,  who  was  nervously  turning  her 
wine-glass  round  and  round. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  said,  with  an  approach  to  a  stammer. 
"I'm  dreadfully  afraid,  but  Mr.  Gregory  isn't." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Gregory  daringly,  throwing  back  his 
shoulders.  "I'm  not — indeed,  I  wish  there  were  more;  we 
want  some  sport  now  and  then.  But— er — you  see  I'm  going 
to  be  a  married  man,  so  must  consider  my  wife's  feelings. 
This  bungalow" —  he  gave  a  slight  shrug,  and  opened  out  the 
palms  of  his  hands  in  gesticulation — "this  bungalow  is  all 
right;  but,  you  see,  it's  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  And  it's 
just  where  tigers  would  come  prowling.  But--er — won't 
you  have  some  wine,  Mrs.  Mearn? — ^at  the  little  place  I've 
got  hold  of  down  the  Shikapur  road  there's  no  fear  of  that. 
They  don't  go  that  way.  The  bungalow  isn't  as  big  as  this 
naturally,  and — and — it  wants  something  doing  to  it  in  the 
way  of  repairs.  And— er,  even  if  I  hadn't  been  obliged  to 
give  up  this  bungalow  to  you,  I  was  seriously  thinking  of 
moving  down  the  Shikapur  road,  for — ^for  Miss  Charters' 
sake,  when  we  are  married." 

Mabel  blushed,  and  gave  a  swift  glance  at  Gregory.  She 
had  never  dreamt  her  lover  could  lie  so  easily.  Charters  pre- 
tended not  to  hear.  But  he  was  already  helping  himself  to  a 
third  glass  of  port. 

Mrs.  Mearn  got  a  little  rambling  in  her  thoughts.  "Oh, 
the  heat,"  she  said,  "and  the  mosquitoes;  I  hear  the  mos- 
quitoes are  very  bad." 

"Oh,  not  bad,"  said  Gregory,  to  deprecate  any  necessity  for 
excitement;  "that  is,  you  know,  they're  very  troublesome  at 
first.  You  see  this  bungalow  is  rather  low-lying  and  near 
the  jungle ;  and  in  the  rains  the  ground  is  a  bit  swampy.  And, 
of  course,  here  the  mosquitoes  are  thicker  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  neighborhood.  Oh,  but  I  don't  bother;  I. don't  bother 
a  bit.  I'm  mosquito  proof,  and  they  can  come  in  their  mill- 
ions, and  I — I  smile  gaily.  Oh,  there's  nothing  to  trouble 
about  in  the  way  of  mosquitoes ;  that's  if  you're  used  to  them." 

Poor  Mrs.  Mearn  gasped.  A  sickly  whiteness  stretched 
out  from  the  corner  of  her  lips  to  near  her  cheek  bones. 
"And — and,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  vehemence,  for  she 
wanted  to  know  the  worst — "snakes.     Tell  me,  have  you  got 
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any  snakes  about  here  ?  Oh,  Tm  so  afraid  of  snakes  ;  tell  me, 
Mr.  Gregory,"  and  there  was  just  a  little  tear  tremor  in  her 
voice — "tell  me  if  there  are  any  snakes." 

Mearn  Sahib  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  deputy  collector  sahib 
as  a  frowning  judge  would  look  upon  a  prevaricating  witness. 
For  Mearn  Sahib,  too,  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  mind.  Under 
his  breath — in  consideration  of  the  ladies — he  grunted  some- 
thing about  a  beastly  hole  of  a  place.  Gregory  Sahib 
blanched,  Mabel  undoubtedly  blushed,  and  that  brother  of 
hers  actually  poured  himself  out  a  fourth  glass  of  port. 

Something  was  in  the  air. 

With  a  betraying  sort  of  laugh — though  the  two  Mearns 
were  too  excited  to  notice  it — Gregory  put  on  a  bold  face. 

"Now,  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  can  never  understand  people 
being  shy  of  snakes.  Snakes — snakes  are  really  very  harm- 
less." 

"Oh,  but  the  monsters  with  the  poisonous  fangs !"  snapped 
Mrs.  Mearn,  determined  that  this  callous  Gregory  should  not 
champion  the  reptiles  without  challenge. 

"Ah!"  replied  Gregory,  with  regained  mastery  of  himself, 
"you've  never  tried  to  conciliate  a  snake,  have  you?" 

"Never;  most  assuredly  not!" 

"Now,  it's  great  fun;  really  great  fun.  Fve  quite  made  a 
study  of  snakes  since  Fve  been  here.  And — ^nd  if  there's 
one  thing  I'm  sorry  for  that  I  have  to  leave  this  bungalow 
and  go  and  live  down  the  Shikapur  road,  it  is  that  I  shall  miss 
my  friends  the  snakes." 

"Sna — sna — do  you  mean  there  are  snakes  here?"  asked 
Mrs. 'Mearn,  just  on  the  point  of  swooning.  Mabel  handed 
over  her  salts  and  scowled  at  her  lover.  But  Gregory  pre- 
tended not  to  notice. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on  to  say,  playing  all  the  time  with  the 
almonds  and  raisins,  "there  are  plenty  of  snakes  about  here. 
Of  course,  they're  poisonous. and  all  that,  but  there's  really 
nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  you  know  how  to  manage  them. 
They're  getting  quite  used  to  me.  Why,  they  come  crawling 
on  the  veranda,  and  curl  up  the  poles,  and  they  come  in  here 
and  go  to  sleep  under  the  cushions  on  the  couch,  and  once — 
yes,  I  think  it  was  only  once — I  found  a  big  brute  on  my  bed. 
Now  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  feed  a  snake.  Some  men 
throw  boots  at  them,  or  knock  over  some  pans  to  frighten 
them,  and  a  fool  will  perhaps  get  a  gun  and  try  to  shoot  them 
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or  batter  them  over  the  head  with  the  butt  end.  That's  a 
mistake — I  never  do  that;  I  get  a  bowl  of  milk  and  place  it 
on  the  floor.  Oh,  the  snake  has  a  great  nose  for  milk !  He 
wakes  up  and  laps  the  milk;  after  a  good  feed  he  has  no 
malice,  and  then  he  slides  off  to  his  hole  quite  content." 

"Many — many  those  snakes?"  questioned  the  new  col- 
lector. 

"There  are  a  good  many  snakes,  but — but — er — ^there  are 
only  a  few  I  am  friendly  with.  They Ve  got  attached  to  this 
bungalow;  it's  really  wonderful  what  kindness  can  do  with 
even  snakes." 

Mrs.  Mearn  had  now  reached  the  stage  of  speechless  horror. 

For  a  moment  or  two  dead  silence  fell  on  the  dinner-party. 
Mabel  was  full  of  suppressed  indignation;  her  brother  was 
quite  decorously  indifferent,  but  Gregory  was  determined  to 
play  the  game  out. 

All  at  once  Gregory  made  a  movement.  "Hush!"  he 
whispered,  with  a  mysterious  glance  round.  "I  think  we've 
— we've  got  friends  with  us." 

"Sna — sna — you  mean  sna — o — oh!"  Mrs,  Mearn  instinct- 
ively pulled  her  skirts  about  her.  Even  Mabel  showed  signs 
of  consternation.     She  gave  a  start  of  alarm. 

"Now,  don't  move,  anybody ;  don't  move,"  whispered 
Gregory.     "I  believe  they're  under  the  table." 

"Oh !"  escaped  from  Mrs.  Mearn's  lips,  though  she  tried  to 
suppress  it. 

Mearn  Sahib,  however,  jumped  up.  "Br — brute  of  a  place; 
dr — dreadful !"  and  he  backed  hurriedly  to  a  corner. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  loudly  whispered  Gregory. 

"But  I  am  afraid,  deuced  afraid.  Allahabad  people  mad, 
send  man  this  hole.    Resign,  most  certainly  I'll  resign." 

And  now  both  Mabel  and  Mrs.  Mearn  screamed.  It  was 
not  surprising.  Two  big  snakes  crawled  out.  They  zig- 
zagged their  way  over  the  matting  of  the  dining-room  in  an 
uncertain,  lost  sort  of  way,  occasionally  lifting  their  heads 
and  hissing  softly.  Mrs.  Mearn  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the 
couch,  where  she  huddled  herself.  But  immediately  there 
came  the  remembrance  that  sometimes  snakes  curled  up 
under  the  pillows,  and  then,  almost  like  a  ball,  she  bounced 
into  a  big  wicker  chair. 

Mabel  was  watching  with  wide-open,  startled  eyes  the  ser- 
pentine monsters.     She  ought  to  have  been  perfectly  calm; 
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indeed,  she  knew  better  than  second  Mrs.  Mearn  in  an  exhi- 
bition of  fright. 

"Oh !  take  the  horrid  things  away,"  she  besought  from  the 
top  of  another  chair.     "It  is  cruel,  it  is  very  cruel." 

"Now,  there's  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Gregory.  "But  I'll 
have  them  removed.     *Qui  hi !'  " 

A  native  servant  came  in,  carrying  a  large  basker.  In  a 
corner  of  it  stood  a  bowl  of  milk.  The  basket  was  placed  on 
the  floor.  • 

The  snakes  prowled  about.  Hardly  a  word  was  said  as 
they  curved  their  way  to  the  milk-trap.  They  both  dropped 
into  the  basket.  Then  the  native  servant  ran  forward,  clapped 
down  the  lid,  and  carried  the  whole  thing  away.  It  took  him 
all  his  time  to  restrain  the  smile  that  bubbled  on  his  duskv 
features. 

"Oh,  thank  goodness  for  that!"  sighed  Mrs.  Mcarn,  fan- 
ning herself  vigorously. 

Puh — hole  of  a  place  1"  grunted  her  husband. 
Really  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Gregory  Sahib,  with  a  smile ; 
you  see,  snakes  are  the  most  docile  of  brutes." 

Mabel  and  Mrs.  Mearn  went  off  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  three  men  stayed  behind  to  smoke.  But  conversation 
was  slow.  Gregory  certainly  was  inclined  to  be  gleelul,  but 
his  future  brother-in-law  had  lapsed  into  a  philosophic  mood, 
and  Mearn  was  fidgety. 

And  when  they  had  joined  the  ladies,  cordiality  seemed  to 
hang  fire.  Mabel  sang  prettily  a  pretty  song,  and  Mearn 
Sahib  and  Mrs.  Mearn  said  it  was  charming.  Then  a  look  of 
glumness  overtook  them  again. 

The  dinner  party  was  not  a  great  success.  It  is  really  likely 
the  two  principal  guests  sighed  with  relief  when  they  made 
their  adieux. 

Then  Gregory  and  Charters  were  quietly  smoking,  when 
Mabel  joined  them  on  the  moon-flooded  veranda. 

"It  was  simply  horrid,"  she  said,  "simply  horrid." 

Gregory  broke  into  laughter.  "Well,  it  succeeded,"  he 
said. 

"It  nearly  succeeded  in  killing  the  poor  old  couple.  And 
the  way  you  fibbed  about  those  mosquitoes !" 

"Diplomacy!" 

"And  they're  sure  to  find  out  there  hasn't  been  a  tiger  about 
here  for  ages  and  ages." 
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"Yes,  but  they  had  physical  evidence  of  the  snakes.  Don't 
you  think  I  worked  those  splendidly?  Why,  they  were  two 
tame  old  snakes  the  brother  of  my  bearer  has;  they're  quite 
blind,  and  their  fangs  were  drawn  two  years  ago.  I  had 
them  in  a  basket  under  the  table,  and  it  only  required  a  kick 
tQ  let  them  loose." 

Mabel  put  on  a  dignified  little  look.  "Well,  I  like  this 
bungalow,  and  I  don't  like  the  bungalow  down  the  Shikapur 
road.  But  your  conduct  in — in  deceiving  those  two  old 
people  was  terrible." 


The  next  afternoon  Gregory  started  down  the  Allahabad 
road  again.  It  was  torrid,  and  the  air  choked,  and  the  dust 
rose  like  powder  fumes.  The  little  thick-hocked  pony  scam- 
pered along.  But  its  master  was  not  angry  this  time.  In 
fact,  every  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

He  didn't  go  to  the  Killipuri  Club.  He  made  straight  for 
the  canal  sahib's  bungalow.  Charters  was  out,  on  duty,  but 
Mabel  was  in. 

"Halloa!  Mab,"  he  said,  walking  straight  in,  and  meeting 
his  "fiancee"  in  the  hall.  "Read  that,"  and  he  pushed  a  note 
into  her  hand.  He  had  not  greeted  her  according  to  the 
stereotyped  method  of  "fiances." 

Dak  Bungalow,  Friday. 
Dear  Mr.  Gregory — I'm  sorry  Mrs.  Mearn  is  not  very 
well  this  morning.  The  heat,  you  know,  is  rather  overpower- 
ing. But  we've  been  talking  about  you  and  charming  Miss 
Charters,  who  is  so  soon  to  be  your  wife.  We  both  think  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  turn  you  out  of  the  bungalow  you  now 
have,  and  go  and  live  at  the  small  place  on  the  Shikapur  road. 
Mrs.  Mearn  and  I  are  old  stagers,  and  rather  like  roughing  it. 
So  really  you  will  be  bestowing  a  favor  by  letting  us  have  the 
Shikapur  road  place.  Then  you  needn't  remove  your  furni- 
ture.    Tell  me  if  this  plan  is  agreeable.  Yours, 

Benjamin  Mearn. 

Mabel  looked  up  at  the  brick-baked  countenance  of  her 
lover,  and  she  smiled.  And  only  then  he  gave  her  the  greet- 
ing stereotyped  among  "fiances." 


was  known  as  "Passenger  Train  No.  27."  She  was  made  up  of 
a  combination  baggage  and  smoker,  two  coaches  and  four  im- 
migrant cars,  the  latter  necessarily  even  more  dilapidated  and 
tottering  than  the  former.  Her  engine,  No.  426,  a  smallish 
affair  considering  the  weight  of  the  seven  cars,  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  her  tremendous  smokestack — big  at  the  top  and 
small  at  the  bottom,  and  her  persistent  inclination  to  lose  con- 
trol over  the  cars  on  a  down-grade,  and  to  haul  them  at  noth- 
ing more  than  a  snail's  pace  up-grade. 

Nonetheless  Dolan  loved  her,  for  he  had  opened  and  shut 
her  throttle  fully  ten  years ;  had  driven  her  through  prairie 
fires  and  into  snow-drifts ;  stood  by  her  when  she  crashed 
through  the  rear  of  the  mail,  and  more  than  once  had  felt  safe 
and  secure  in  her  cab  while  the  conductor  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  fighting  off  the  masked  men  who  had  held  her  up. 
Her  bolts  were  loose,  and  her  packing  was  loose,  and  she 
creaked  when  she  started,  and  moaned  when  she  stopped.  But 
Dolan  understood  her;  and  when  she  would  seem  more  sore 
than  usual,  he  would  give  her  an  extra  dose  of  oil  and  an  extra 
twist  of  the  wrench  here  and  there,  and  she  would  acknowl- 
edge the  kindness  by  puffing  more  resolutely  and  clanging 
her  piston  less  plaintively.'  And  because  Dolan  understood 
her  so  well  old  426  continued  to  haul  "The  Mixed  Pickle"  day 
after  day,  leaving  at  6.15  p.  m.,  with  unvarying  regularity,  and 
arriving,  with  unvarying  regularity,  from  two  to  three  hours 

•Written  for  Sliort  Stories. 
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late.  Her  running  time,  although  solemnly  chronicled  in  fat 
black  type  upon  the  time-table,  was  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, from  all  of  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  one  panting 
little  engine  is  no  match  for  seven  big,  heavy  lumbering  cars, 
and  the  rails  light  and  in  bad  condition  besides. 

No.  27's  starting  point  was  a  town  of  very  slight  promi- 
nence, and  she  brought  up  with  a  jerk  and  a  jar  of  over- 
worked machinery,  some  eighty  miles  hence,  at  a  place  of 
equally  questionable  importance.  Withal,  No.  27,  like  most 
mixed  trains  on  decidedly  one-horse  Western  roads,  was  a 
profitable  enterprise,  and  though  heartily  cursed  by  those  who 
ran  her,  she  was  as  fervently  blessed  by  those  who  ordered  her 
runni;ig. 

I  rode  on  "The  Mixed  Pickle"  because  my  business  was 
urgent,  and  to  have  waited  for  a  better  and  more  comfortable 
train  would  have  entailed  a  delay  of  several  hours.  Through 
Dolan's  courtesy  and  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  that 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  road  superintendent,  I  was  permit- 
ted to  ride  in  the  cab. 

Four-twenty-six  was  behaving  badly,  and  we  pulled  into 
Black  Gulch  (a  shanty  with  150  yards  of  platform  in  front  of 
it,  a  hydrant  some  yards  beyond  the  end  of  the  platform  and  a 
small  coal-shed  beyond  the  hydrant,  all  situated  on  a  one-track 
roadbed),  about  thirty  minutes  late.  We  were  to  stop  at  Black 
Gulch  for  coal  and  water. 

Dolan  was  out  of  sorts  and  swore.  He  swore  at  the  br^-ke- 
man  who  uncoupled  the  engine,  and  swore  at  the  fireman  who 
was  opening  the  tanklid  on  the  tender.  He  swore  as  we  slowly 
moved  forward  to  the  hydrant,  till  the  fireman  could  grab  the 
rubber  hose  and  swing  it  over  the  open  lid;  and  he  swore  at 
the  water  as  he  "plugged"  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
air  on  to  the  brakes  when  twenty  pounds  would  have  sufficed ; 
and  then  he  swore  at  the  suddenness  of  the  stop  and  clambered 
down  and  out  of  the  cab,  cotton-waste  and  oil-can  in  hand,  and 
swore  at  everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular. 

He  had  barely  reached  the  groimd  and  started  to  fill  the 
cups  on  the  right-side  piston  slide  when  Sam  Easton,  the  tele- 
graph operator,  white  and  wild-eyed,  rushed  out  upon  the 
station  platform  and  shouted : 

"For  God's  sake,  Dolan!  get  'er  a-going!  There's  a  crazy 
lunatic  behind  you  on  a  C.,  B.  &  Q.  compound,  running  her 
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wildcat  for  all  she's  worth !  Went  crazy  in  the  cab !  Kicked 
the  fireman  off!  Wire's  just  in!  For  Heaven's  sake,  get 
a-going !" 

"Can't !"  gasped  Dolan ;  "ain't  coaled  yet !" 

"You've  got  to!  The  compound  won't  last  more'n  a  few 
miles.  Better  run  for  it  than  to  lose  your  train  standing  still ! 
Pull  out,  man!  Pull  out!  Here  she  comes!  For  God's 
sake,  pull  out !" 

About  three  miles  up  the  track,  around  a  wide,  sweeping 
curve,  there  came  into  sight  the  form  of  a  swaying,  swiftly 
moving  locomotive,  her  headlight  reflecting  thin  rays  upon 
the  rails  which  but  a  few  seconds  before  were  dark  and  lost  in 
the  gloaming. 

Quick  as  thought  the  fireman  drew  the  rubber  hose  and 
Dolan  jumped  into  the  cab,  and,  throwing  over  the  reverse 
lever,  backed  for  the  train.  He  struck  her  with  a  jolt  that 
made  the  car  windows  rattle  and  the  weary  axle  springs 
screech,  and  scarcely  allowing  the  brakeman,  who  did  the 
coupling,  to  get  clear  of  the  track,  he  opened  the  throttle  wide. 

Luckily  we  were  on  a  rather  steep  down-grade,  and  "The 
Mixed  Pickle"  got  under  way  quickly.  Our  steam-gauge 
showed  115  pounds,  the  safety  blew  off  at  135,  and  the  fireman 
began  to  ply  his  shovel  with  a  vim  that  made  his  fingers  swell 
and  his  hands  blister.  Swaying  and  jolting  and  jumping  we 
went  thundering  down  that  hill,  increasing  our  speed  at  every 
yard,  and  straining  old  426  as  she  hadn't  been  strained  in 
years.  The  faithful  little  engine  shook  and  trembled ;  and  her 
puffing  sounded  like  a  death  rattle  and  the  flooring  of  her  cab 
quivered  and  groaned. 

"Dolan!"  I  coughed  into  his  ear,  "why  didn't  they  throw 
the  compound  off  the  track  ?" 

"Ain't  a  d d  switch  fur  twenty  miles  to  throw  'er !"  he 

answered  twice  before  I  could  understand,  for  the  rocking 
and  the  racket  were  so  prodigious  that  speaking  and  hearing 
were  difficult  operations. 

"Wouldn't  care,"  he  added  in  jerks,  "if  I  hadn't  lives  behind. 
Only  immigrants — most  of  'em — but  human  beings  they  be, 
jest  the  same.    See  if  she's  a-gaining." 

I  stepped  down  between  the  engine  and  the  tender,  and 
taking  a  firm  grip  on  the  grab-rails,  leaned  far  out  and  looked 
backward.  There,  less  than  a  mile  behind  "The  Mixed 
Pickle,"  rushed  the  spark-spitting  compound,  Fury  symbol- 
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ized,  and  I  fancied  I  could  see  her  mad  engineer  lean  out  of 
the  cab,  and  I  prayed  as  I  was  looking  for  the  innocent  and 
helpless  in  the  train.  I  had  hoped  to  see  her  smokestack  emit 
clouds  of  white  steam,  which  would  have  indicated  that  her 
stroke  was  not  cut  and  that  she  would  therefore  soon  exhaust 
her  steam  supply;  but  instead  of  clouds  of  steam  the  com- 
pound breathed  only  a  thin,  bluish  vapor,  which  proved  that 
she  was  cut  close  to  the  centre  and  was  safe  for  a  good,  long 
run. 

"She's  gaining!"  I  shouted  to  the  fireman,  and  his  energy 
increased. 

"She's  gaining!"  I  screamed,  as  I  climbed  back  into  the  cab 
and  Dolan's  face  twitched  a  bit  and  g^ew  a  bit  whiter. 

"Wouldn't  care !"  he  jerked  out,  "if  it  warn't  fur  the  people 
behind.    The  women  and  the  children." 

Our  steam-gauge  now  showed  135  pounds  pf  pressure. 
Dolan  had  nursed  his  engine  going  down  the  hill,  and  as  we 
struck  the  level  he  opened  the  throttle  wide  again  and  our 
speed  remained  unchanged. 

The  compound,  I  argued,  no  matter  how  carefully  nursed  by 
the  madman  in  her  cab,  was  sure  to  give  out  before  long,  her 
firebox  being  unfed,  and  her  rate  of  speed  one  that  must  in- 
evitably shake  her  fire  to  pieces.  At  the  same  time  I  knew 
that  even  under  the  given  conditions  she  had  some  chance  of 
beating  us,  426  being  half  her  size  and  hauling  seven  crowded 
cars  besides.  Yet  the  possibility  of  a  crash  I  dared  not  con- 
template, so  frightful  did  it  seem,  with  the  immigrant  cars 
crowded  with  men,  women  and  children  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity and  more.  Darkness  was  settling,  and  that  darkness 
added  to  horror  of  the  scene  which,  my  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  my  imagination  was  relentlessly  con- 
juring up  before  my  mind's  eye. 

The  momentum  that  had  carried  us  along  after  the  rush 
down  hill  was  spent,  and  the  burden  of  panting  old  426  thus 
multiplied,  our  speed  was  sensibly  slackening.  The  steam- 
gauge,  too,  indicated  a  sinking  of  the  pressure,  and  when,  the 
water  in  the  boiler  being  low,  Dolan  opened  the  injector,  the 
needle  was  forced  down  to  120  pounds. 

"See  if  she's  a-gaining  now!"  Dolan  yelled,  and  again  I 
stepped  down  and  leaned  far  out.  The  compound  was  not 
gaining;  we  were  holding  our  own.  Her  headlight  had  gone 
out — shaken  our,  evidently,  so  prodigiously  did  she  rock — and 
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the  volume  of  sparks  that  shot  upward  from  her  stack  be- 
tokened that  her  fire  was  more  loose  than  before. 

I  returned  to  the  cab  and  reassured  Dolan.  He  smiled 
grimly  and  pointed  to  the  gauge.  The  fresh  water  in  the  boiler 
was  quickly  turning  into  steam,  and  the  pressure  was  rising. 
Things  looked  favorable.  The  chances  were  no  longer 
against  us. 

I  was  mumbling  a  fervid  "Thank  God !"  when  the  fireman, 
his  face  very  white  and  very  drawn,  poked  his  head  into  the 
cab  and  blurted  out,  in  accents  of  agony : 

"Dolan,  coal's  out!" 

Dolan  turned  and  his  lips  moved,  but  he  articulated  noth- 
ing. For  an  instant  he  remained  so,  motionless  and  speech- 
less, and  then  on  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  bellowed : 

"The  baggage !    Use  the  baggage !" 

We  understood.  With  an  agility  and  a  celerity  born  of  des- 
peration, the  fireman  and  I  made  our  way,  over  the  swa)ring, 
pounding,  stumbling  tender,  to  the  front  platform  of  the  bag- 
gage-car and  broke  open  the  door.  In  a  second  the  situation 
was  explained  to  the  baggage-master,  and  we  began — the  fire- 
man, the  baggage-master,  his  assistant  and  I — ^to  heave  over 
into  the  tender  every  bit  of  the  baggage  we  could  lift  or  move. 
The  light  trunks  and  the  light  bones  of  merchandise  went  first, 
and  as  soon  as  there  were  enough  of  them  together  the  fire- 
man clarftbered  back  onto  the  tender,  sprinkled  them  with 
lubricating  oil,  cut  them  up  with  an  axe  and  stuffed  them  into 
the  firebox. 

Meanwhile  the  fire  had  sagged  and  our  speed  was  again  de- 
creasing. We  worked  desperately,  indefatigably,  lifting  heavy 
trunks  and  merchandise  cases  as  though  they  were  hand- 
satchels  and  boxes,  and  throwing  them  over  into  the  tender  as 
though  they  were  made  of  paper  and  hollow. 

When  the  baggage  car  was  practically  emptied  and  every 
movable  stick  of  baggage  was  either  already  consumed  or 
awaited  consumption  in  the  tender,  I  returned  to  the  engine, 
and  once  again  leaning  out,  looked  back.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  compound  was  nearer  than  before  and  gaining ;  but  I 
could  not  tell  positively.  At  all  events,  she  was  still  a  good 
half  mile  to  the  rear.  I  entered  the  cab  to  look  at  the  gauge 
and  found  that  the  pressure  was  rising. 

Old  426  was  doing  nobly,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  could 
not  continue  much  longer.     A  strong,  pungent  odor,  emanat- 
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ing  from  somewhere  beneath  the  cab,  told  a  story  of  hot  bear- 
ings, and  the  cylinders  were  spitting  water  as  the  pistons 
moved  in  and  out.  Her  trembling  had  grown  so  violent  that 
the  water  gauge  cocks  would  come  open  on  their  own  account 
as  often  as  they  were  shut  on  Dolan's,  and  her  reverse  lever 
was  straining  on  the  catch  that  held  it  close  up  to  the  centre. 
Her  boiler  was  covered  copiously  with  perspiration,  and  the 
gauges  on  the  patent  eccentric  lubricator  in  the  cab  showed 
that  all  the  oil  was  gone. 

We  reached  an  up-grade,  and  were  slowing  visibly.  Dolan 
unhooked  the  reverse  and  gave  her  more  stroke,  but  still  she 
slowed.  I  was  about  to  leave  the  cab  again  to  see  hoW  the 
compound  was  doing,  when  Dolan  clutched  my  arm. 

"Look!"  he  roared,  pointing  ahead,  "the  freight!" 

Two  or,  perhaps,  three  miles  up  the  track  appeared  two  tiny 
moving  lights,  the  tail  lights  of  the  fast  freight.  She  should 
have  been  fully  ten  miles  ahead  of  us,  even  though  we  were  far 
ahead  of  our  schedule,  but  she  had  evidently  broken  down  on 
the  road  somewhere  between  Black  Gulch  and  Pine  Hill,  or 
had  gotten  stuck  somehow  and  was  behind  time. 

I  felt  a  chill  come  over  me,  and  then  my  head  g^ew  hot  and 
throbbed.  A  lunatic  on  a  wildcat  compound  a  half  mile  be- 
hind and  the  fast  freight,  oblivious  of  everything,  pounding 
along  at  moderate  speed,  two  miles  ahead !  It  meant  death  to 
the  immigrants  or  death  to  us;  and  I  knew  that  Dylan's  de- 
cision would  mean  the  latter.- 

I  half  determined  to  jump,  and  hoped  the  fireman  would 
follow  suit.  Dolan,  I  knew,  would  not,  so  long  as  old  426's 
wheels  were  still  grinding  on  the  rails.  I  looked  out  of  the 
cab  window  and  saw  the  telegraph  poles  fly  past  us,  and  I 
abandoned  all  ideas  of  jumping. 

I  grew  dizzy.  A  nerve-racking  fear  assailed  me.  I  believe, 
in  fact,  that  fear  made  me  lose  my  senses  for  a  moment;  at 
least  my  thoughts  jumbled,  and  the  fireman  says  I  assumed 
an  attitude  of  supplication.  Of  this  I  was  not  conscious. 
All  that  I  do  remember  is  that  I  suddenly  heard  Dolan 
scream : 

"Cut  off  the  rear  car !    Don't  stand  there,  vou  d d  fool ! 

Cut  off  the  rear  car!    Move,  for  Heaven's  sake,  move!" 

It  was  an  inspiration.  His  words  had  a  magical  effect;  in 
an  instant  his  meaning  flashed  upon  me. 

"Pull  the  bell-cord,"  he  continued,  "and  Til  shut  off  steam. 
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and    as    the    cars  bump    draw  the  phi.     Move,  d you, 

move !" 

I  faii:ly  slid  off  the  cab,  and  with  feverish  haste  crawled  over 
the  tender  and  jumped  upon  the  baggage  car  platform.  How 
I  ever  managed  to  make  my  way  through  that  train,  filled 
with  panic-stricken,  praying,  weeping,  cursing  foreigners, 
who  crowded  and  jammed  and  choked  the  aisles,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  remember  striking  men  and  knocking  women 
right  and  left  and  trampling  upon  children.  Once,  I  recollect, 
the  train  struck  a  sharp  curve  and  lurched  frightfully,  and  I 
fell  io  a  heap  on  top  of  a  woman  who  held  a  child  close  to  her 
bosom  and  was  praying  between  sobs  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  like  ages  of  suspense,  I  reached 
the  last  car,  the  conductor  following  close  behind  me.  It  was 
deserted,  the  immigrants,  who  had  perceived  their  danger, 
having  sought  refuge  in  the  cars  ahead.  I  threw  myself  down 
flat  upon  the  platform  and  firmly  grabbing  the  guard  rail 
with  one  hand,  I  reached  for  the  pin  with  the  other. 

"Pull  the  cord!''  I  shouted  to  the  conductor.  Dolan  shut 
off  steam  and  the  cars  at  once  bumped  together,  releasing  the 
strain  on  the  pin.  I  gave  a  mighty  pull,  but  I  was  too  slow. 
The  pin  remained  fast,  and  from  the  slight  bound  forward  I 
knew  that  Dolan  had  again  opened  the  throttle  wide. 

"Pull  it  again !"  I  shouted  frantically ;  "pull  it  again !" 

Once  more  the  steam  was  shut  off,  and  once  more  the  cars 
came  together.  I  reached  way  over  and  half  raised  myself 
with  the  heave.  I  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  my  arm  and 
shoulder,  and  when  my  hand  shot  upward  it  held  in  its  grip  the 
dust-covered,  rusty  pin.  I  was  too  weak  to  rise,  and  there  I 
remained,  prostrate  upon  the  platform. 

At  once  a  gap  was  opened  between  the  train  and  the  un- 
coupled car.  Five  yards,  ten  yards,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty!  and 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  behind  I  could  see  the  thunder- 
ing, leaping  compound  tearing  away  on  the  vibrating  rails  with 
unchecked  fury.  The  conductor  pulled  me  to  my  feet,  and 
with  a  vague  sensation  of  a  racing  pulse  and  difficulty  in 
breathing,  I  leaned  against  the  door.  The  car  had  dropped 
farther  and  farther  to  the  rear,  till  its  contour  became  indis- 
tinct in  the  darkness.  Suddenly  it  rose  into  the  air — rose  like 
a  sentient  being  in  extreme  agony — and  ere  the  reverberations 
of  the  crash  had  died  away,  it  toppled  over  on  its  side  and 
upon  it,  crushing  and  rending  it,  tumbled  the  ponderous  C, 
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B.  &  Q.  compound,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  hissing,  sizzling 
steam,  a  ghastly,  unshapely  mass  of  overheated,  twisted,  dis- 
torted iron! 

The  conductor  jumped  for  the  bell  rope  and  gave  the  signal 
to  stop.  Dolan  answered  with  a  long,  grim  howl  from  the 
whistle,  and  I  could  hear  the  grinding  noise  of  the  brake- 
shoes  as  they  were  pressed  tightly  against  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  wheels.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  "The  Mixed  Pickle," 
officially  known  as  "Passenger  Train  No.  27,"  came  to  a  full 
stop.  Less  than  two  hundred  yards  ahead  were  the  twinkling 
tail-lights  of  the  fast  freight,  whose  engineer  was  whistling  for 
"brakes,"  so  that  the  crew  could  go  back  and  ask  the  "Mixed 
Pickle"  what  it  was  all  about. 

Faithful  old  426  was  sending  a  thin,  sickly  little  stream  of 
steam  upward  from  her  safety,  and  her  cylinders  were  covered 
with  big  drops  of  water,  that  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
tears. 

And  sitting  on  the  little  step  between  engine  and  tender  I 
found  Dolan,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  saying  nothing. 


nly 
1  one ;  since  then  1  have  sinned  similarly  a  number 
of  times.  Perhaps  the  gentle  reader  may  have  seen  m\  name 
on  some  theatre  programme.  If  he  then  neglected  attend- 
ing the -performance,  he  made  a  great  mistake,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  and  I  advise  him  as  a  friend,  to  make  it  good 
at  the  next  opportunity,  particularly  as  the  German  stage- 
managers,  who  underrate  my  merits,  very  seldom  give  one 
of  my  works,  which  has  not  prevented  my  writing  twenty- 
one  plays  with  sixty-two  acts  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  scenes.  To  prevent  mistakes  allow  me  to  remark  that 
not  each  of  the  twenty-one  plays  contained  sixty-two  acts 
and  seven  hundred  and  thirty- two  scenes,  but  altogether 
they  boast  that  number.  But  all  this  does  not  belong  here 
and  I  beg  pardon  for  the  digression.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  that  I  had  written  a  play.  It 
was  not  a  five-act  tragedy,  nor  a  three-act  comedy;  oh,  no, 
only  a  modest  little  one-act  piece  had  flowed  from  my  pen, 
and  when  I  saw  what  I  had  done,  behold  it  was  very  good. 
No  wonder  that  I  quickly  decided  to  deprive  the  world 
no  longer  of  this  enjoyment,  nor  myself  of  the  laurels  of 
fame.  I  had  the  little  play  neatly  copied,  and  sent  it  to  a 
theatrical  publisher.  At  that  time  I  had  not  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  to-day.  I  was  innocent  enough  to  think  theatrical 
publishers  and  agents  read  the  effusions  of  unknown  authors ; 

♦Translated    by    Cora   V,    S.    Emersoi..  from    the    German,   tor 
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therefore,  1  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  have  my  play  re- 
turned to  me  after  about  four  weeks,  with  a  polite  printed 
letter,  in  which  the  publisher  informed  me  that  he  had  no 
use  for  the  play.  The  first  day  I  was  very  much  depressed, 
the  second  annoyed;  finally,  on  the  third  day,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  **that  ass  of  a  publisher"  knew  nothing  about 
it,  packed  up  my  play  again  and  sent  it  to  another. 

The  same  result,  with  the  difference  that  the  second  pub- 
lisher sent  back  the  MS.  not  prepaid,  so  I  called  him  a  "block- 
head," who  knew  less  than  the  first,  and  sent  it  off  to  a  third. 

But  this  one  also  sent  it  back ;  this  time  registered  and  not 
prepaid.     I  laid  it  aside  in  silent  resignation. 

Some  time  after  chance  took  me  to  a  large  town,  and 
another  chance  led  to  my  acquaintance  with  a  manager  of  a 
theatre,  who  by  chance  was  staying  there.  As  a  matter  of 
course  I  did  not  neglect  this  combination  of  lucky  chances ;  I 
gave  him  my  little  play,  which  I,  by  another  chance,  had  by 
me,  and  he  promised  me  to  read  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  kept  his  word  sooner  than  I  expected,  for  the  next  day 
he  wrote  me  he  was  delighted  with  the  play,  and  would  bring 
it  out  with  pleasure,  if  I  would  not  require  a  royalty.  En- 
closed was  a  formula  for  a  post-office  money  order  for  eighteen 
marks  five  pfennige,  made  out  to  the  manager,  the  price  of 
twelve  tickets. 

How  shabby!  I  would- not  insist  upon  the  royalty;  what 
did  that  matter?  I  would  also  take  the  twelve  tickets — one 
must  encourage  art — but  the  five  pfennige,  which  is  the  post- 
man's perquisite  for  delivering  the  money  he  might  have 
managed  to  pay  himself.  If  his  postscript  had  not  contained 
an  invitation  to  the  first  rehearsal  of  my  play,  to  take  place  the 
next  day  but  one,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done, 
but  as  it  was  I  swallowed  my  irritation  and  sent  the  money. 

The  day  dawned.  The  rehearsal  was  set  for  eleven  o'clock. 
At  seven  I  was  up.  The  evening  before'  I  had  looked 
through  Lessing's  "Dramaturgie"  and  Klein's  "History  of 
the  Drama,"  and  over  the  many  obscure  passages  I  had 
become  a  little  stupider  than  I  usually  am.  At  half-past  nine 
I  could  stand  my  room  no  longer  and  went  out  of  doors. 
Seven  times  I  walked  up  and  down  the  street  in  which  the 
theatre  was,  the  eighth  time  I  ventured  as  far  as  the  entrance, 
by  the  tenth  I  took  a  bold  resolution  and  walked  in. 

Oh,  how  desolate  the  great  hall  looked.     It  was  a  rather 
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low-class  smoking  theatre,  empty  and  half-empty  beer-glasses 
stood  on  the  tables  which  filled  the  half-lit  space.  Cross- 
looking  waiters,  with  their  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  moved 
about  between  the  rows  of  chairs.  The  curtain  was  half 
raised,  and  on  the  dark  stage  stood  all  sorts  of  furniture  in 
wild  confusion. 

An  unpleasant  feeling  overcame  me.  Was  this  the  golden 
gate  of  the  temple  of  art?  I  ordered  a  glass  of  beer;  it  was 
very  bad.  It  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock.  At  ten  I  ordered  a 
second  glass ;  it  was  still  worse.  The  minutes  draggea  along 
on  leaden  feet.  I  took  up  a  paper,  but  found  no  sense  in 
what  I  read.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  the  news- 
paper or  my  condition  of  mind  was  in  fault. 

A  quarter  to  eleven.    They  must  come  soon. 

Every  time  the  door  opened  I  started  up  from  my  place, 
always  in  vain — not  a  single  actor  appeared. 

Eleven  struck.  The  door  opened.  I  rose  to  greet  the 
manager. 

It  was  a  newspaper  boy.  I  threw  the  unhappy  one  a  look 
which  would  have  slain  an  ox,  if  it  were  possible  to  slay  an 
ox  with  looks. 

A  quarter  past  eleven. 

I  nervously  studied  the  hands  of  my  watch — ten  more  min- 
utes passed. 

I  ordered  another  glass  of  beer  in  order  to  ask  the  waiter 
when  rehearsals  usually  began  here.  An  inarticulate  grunt 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  did  not  know  himself.  I  de- 
cided to  give  him  only  five  pfennige  tip  out  of  revenge. 

At  last  the  manager  appeared. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  sir,"  he  cried,  "the  rehearsal 
is  impossible  to-day,  my  wife  is  busy  with  the  wash,  and  as  it 
is  necessary  in  the  piece  that " 

"What,  the  wash  is  necessary  in  the  piece?*'  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  my  wife — and  she  is  washing  to-day,"  he  replied. 

"Ah,  your  wife  is  a  washerwoman?"  I  said,  with  some 
malice. 

"What?"  he  returned,  looking  suspiciously  at  me. 

My  blood  boiled.  "I  must  infer  from  your  words,"  I  an- 
swered, "that  she  considers  the  drama  a  secondary  matter — " 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  interrupted  me,  "my  wife 
is  an  actress,  a  very  fine  actress — but  on  washing  day ! — You 
know  what  women  are." 
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I  did  not  know — ^then. 

"Besides,"  he  went  on,  "it  is  not  so  serious;  on  your  ac- 
count I  arranged  several  rehearsals;  ordinarily  a  piece  like 
that  is  knocked  into  shape  with  one.  But  come  to-morrow 
morning  and  we  will  really  set  to  work." 

After  some  hesitation,  I  finally  promised  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  the  next  day  I  arrived  five  minutes  after  the 
appointed  time. 

Again  in  vain;  neither  actor  nor  manager  was  to  be  seen. 

I  waited  patiently  for  half  an  hour.  At  last  I  pe;rsuaded  a 
boy  who  chanced  to  be  present  to  go  for  a  consideration  to  the 
manager  and  ask  about  the  rehearsal.  In  fifteen  minutes  he 
returned  with  the  answer:  "The  manager  and  the  entire 
theatrical  company  having  attended  a  festivity  given  by  a 
patron  of  art  the  evening  before,  were  seriously  indisposed." 

The  messenger  expressed  himself  much  less  delicately,  but 
out  of  consideration  for  my  readers,  I  have  revised  his  words. 

This  answer  struck  me  dumb.  I  really  thought  my  patience 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  I  should  withdraw  the  play,  but  one 
is  often  mistaken,  and  particularly  often  in  one's  ^elf.  At 
first  I  firmly  decided  to  have  the  whole  thing  given  up ;  after  an 
hour  I  thought  I  would  only  threaten  to  withdraw;  and  at 
last  came  to  the  conclusion  to  leave  things  as  they  were. 

But  I  would  not  attend  another  rehearsal;  I  was  firm  on 
that  point,  and  .solemnly  I  swore  it  by  the  head  of  Patroclus 
and  the  virtue  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins. 

Every  one  of  my  readers  will  expect  that  I  went  after  all, 
and  sure  enough  I  did  go,  after  a  long  explanation  with  the 
manager,  who  came  himself  to  see  me. 

This  time  neither  tricky  fortune  nor  bad  faith  intervened. 
Everything  was  in  place,  the  troupe  assembled,  the  stage  in 
order.  I  took  my  place  in  the  manager's  chair,  beside  the 
prompter's  box.  The  bell  rang,  the  prompter  opened  his 
book,  and  the  first  scene  of  my  first  play  began  its  first 
rehearsal. 

What  I  expected  occurred.  Nobody  knew  one  word.  The 
first  actor  spoke  the  first  sentence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  g^ve 
a  totally  wrong  meaning.  The  second,  whose  opening 
words  were  "Ventre  Saint  Gris!"  understood  Henry  IV.'s 
favorite  oath  to  be  a  person,  and  interrupted  the  rehearsal 
with  the  remark  that  the  representative  of  Monsieur  St.  Gris 
had  not  yet  arrived.     The  third  did  not  come  in  at  the  proper 
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place,  and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason,  he  contended  that  he 
had  not  had  his  cue,  which  was  ha-ha-ha. 

"That  is  laughter,"  I  cried. 

"Of  course,"  he  answered,  "but  Schmitt  laughed  he-he-he, 
instead  of  ha-ha-ha,  and  how  could  I  know  that  it  was  my 
cue?" 

I  cast  up  my  eyes  to  heaven  in  despair. 

For  a  time  I  looked  on  quietly,  but  when  each  scene 
showed  more  and  more  plainly  the  performers'  atrocious 
memories,  I  was  seized  with  intense  nervousness  and  was  only 
kept  from  an  outbreak  by  a  feeling  that  I  should  be  laughed 
at.  But  when  one  of  the  actors  rendered  the  horrified  ex- 
clamation, "What!  deserters  in  my  house!"  by  "What  honor 
for  my  house !"  spoken  in  joyful  accents  and  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  then  the  barriers  of  artistic  calm  were  broken  down. 
I  laid  down  the  blue  pencil  and  announced  the  rehearsal  at 
an  end. 

"That  is  impossible,"  protested  the  manager  from  the  audi- 
ence, "the  programmes  are  printed,  the  play  is  to-night." 

"Never!"  I  cried. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  he  said  soothingly,  "they  will  learn  their 
lines  this  afternoon.     We  must  give  the  play." 

I  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and  left  the  place, 
brooding  revenge. 

However,  in  the  evening  I  felt  I  must  be  present.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  go,  but  I  could  not  stay  at  home. 

The  house  was  well  filled.  Many  of  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances had  come.  The  performance  began  and  ended 
as  I  expected — it  was  an  utter  failure;  and  even  though  the 
curtain  fell  amid  loud  applause,  I  knew  for  that  I  only  had  to 
thank  the  ignorance  of  the  audience  and  the  resounding, 
brazen  hands  of  my  friends,  who  crowned  their  good-natured 
efforts  by  enthusiastically  calling  me  before  the  curtain. 

The  hour  of  revenge  and  triumph  had  come.  I  almost  lost 
both,  for  I  did  not  know  the  curtain  had  been  raised,  and  so 
stepped  with  unexpected  suddenness  before  the  public.  This 
confused  me.  I  looked  at  the  people  stupidly,  and  said,  "Good 
evening !" 

"Good  evening,"  replied  the  astonished  audience  with  one 
voice.  But  by  this  time  I  had  regained  my  self-possession 
and  went  on  quickly : 

"I-radies  and  Gentlemen!     Flattering  as  your  appreciation 
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is,  and  gladly  as  I  would  take  it  to  myself,  I  must  regretfully 
decline  to  accept  your  praise,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
performers  who  by  their  interpretation  have  completely  meta- 
morphosed my  play,  whether  to  its  advantage  or  disadvantage 
I  do  not  venture  to  decide." 

A  long  pause;  then  amid  tiie  laughter  of  the  entire  audi- 
ence the  curtain  fell,  and  I  found  it  advisable  to  retire  quickly 
from  the  congratulations  of  the  company,  who  hastened 
toward  me  from  the  wings.  Involuntarily  I  thought  of 
Schiller  when  he  left  the  theatre  after  the  first  performance  of 
Wallenstein,  and  mothers  lifted  up  their  children  to  see  the 
famous  poet.  I  also  saw  something  lifted — but  it  was  not 
children. 


THE  RISING  AT  THE   STRONG   BOW 

AGENCY  * 

By  H.  W.  Dewsnapp 


RACK! 

'*Whoop  la!  Clang,  yeh  long-eared 
childern  o'  Satan !  Hello  there,  Sandy !" 
"A  fine  day  to  ye,  Pete." 
Pete  bunched  the  mules  together  into 
a  tangle  of  harness,  dusty  hide,  heels  and 
long  ears,  and  brought  the  jumping, 
jolting  coach  to  a  standstill,  with  a 
seemingly  reckless  abandon,  but  really  with  much  science.  The 
science  was  lost  on  the  few  passengers  within,  however,  and  as 
they  emerged  from  the  general  embrace  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown,  with  vague  pictures  of  hold-ups,  masked  men 
and  painted  Indians  flitting  through  their  minds,  they  united 
their  excited  inquiries  to  the  chorus  of  loud  braying  from  the 
mules,  who  rejoiced  over  dinner  time. 
"Got  sumthin'  fer  yeh,  Sandy." 
"Ye  don't  say?" 

"Yas.  A  box  o'  runnin'  candles  'n'  sky  rockers  'n'  sich  like 
dern  foolery.  The  galoots  up  to  the  fort  sez  they's  goin'  t' 
have  a  Fo'th  o'  July,  or  some  sich  a  hollerday  that  I  has  a  faint 
reckerlection  a'  celebratin'  down  East  when  I  wus  a  kid. 
They's  a  goin'  t*  come  down  after  'em  t'morrer,  so's  t*  have 
'em  fer  that  night.  They  sez  the  reason  they  wants  t'  cele- 
brate this  one  Fo'th  is  'cause  the  whole  reg'ment  is  gathered 
t'gether  fer  the  fust  time  in  twelve  years,  'n'  a  kunnel  's  comin* 
.t'  th'  fort  what  ain't  never  knowed  anything  but  a  major." 

"So  the  old  regiment  is  together  once  more.  Do  ye  ken, 
Pete,  I  served  in  that  regiment  till  I  got  too  old  for  the 
service  ?" 
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"Yep,"  Pete  went  on,  "they's  gathered  together  t'  round  up 
the  Injuns  in  case  they  jumps  the  reservation,  'n'  it  looks  just 
now  as  if  the  reds  wus  goin'  t'  do  that  very  thing.  They 
ought  t'  corraled  that  snake  of  a  Black  Coyote  in  th'  spring, 
'n'  put  a  stop  t'  his  divilment.  Sandy,  yeh  wanter  listen  t* 
what  I'm  tellin'  yeh.  If  they  leaves  the  reservation,  yeh 
skeedaddle  out  o'  here !  Savey  ?  Yeh  knows  how  the  red  div- 
ils  sez  yeh  steal  from  'em  'n'  cheat  'em.  Wall,  ev'rybody 
knows  that's  a  doggone  lie ;  but  jist  as  long  as  them  critters 
thinks  that,  they's  a  goin'  t'  come  here  fust  thing,  seein'  also 
how  they  kin  get  all  the  catridges  and  grub  they  want  jist  fer 
the  trouble  o'  takin'  it." 

"Na,  na,  Pete.  Ye  ken  that  I  was  given  this  place  in  trust, 
and  while  I  live  I  will  defend  my  trust.  As  for  signs  of 
trouble,  they  are  not  lacking.  The  Indians  grow  more  inso- 
lent every  day.  Only  yesterday  did  I  have  t'  put  a  drunken 
buck  out  of  the  storeroom,  and  ye  can  see  that  I  closed  the 
door  after  him  just  in  time !"  From  the  effects  of  the  Win- 
chester balls,  the  heavy  planks  of  the  door  looked  as  if  they 
had  undergone  a  severe  attack  of  a  peculiar  type  of  small- 
pox. 

The  mules  had  finished  their  feed  by  this  time  and  tne  pas- 
sengers were  beginning  to  re-embark.  As  he  settled  him- 
self in  the  seat  and  gathered  up  the  reins,  Pete  said.  *'Well,  I 
likes  yer  nerve,  Sandy.  I  wish  I  could  stay  with  yeh,  but  all 
I  kin  do  is  t'  say  good  luck  t'  yeh  'n'  hope  the  reds  don't  pay 
yeh  a  visit.    So  'long,  Lad ;  so  'long,  Sandy." 

The  long  whip  cracked,  Pete  swore,  the  mules  kicked  up 
their  heels  and  bounded  forward,  the  stage  creaked  and 
plunged  after  them,  and  all  disappeared  down  the  trail  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  abandoning  the  agency  to  the  fierce  torrid  heat 
and  the  silent  vastness  of  the  great  plain.  Besides  that  swiftly 
fading  cloudlet  of  tawny  dust  not  a  thing  stirred  or  broke  the 
silence  of  the  boundless  prairie,  which,  with  the  thirsty,  heated 
atmosphere,  shut  in  the  agency  on  every  hand,  as  though  it 
would  hold  the  lonely,  little,  one-storied  building  a  prisoner 
in  its  mighty,  burning  grasp.  The  sun  beat  down  furnace- 
like from  the  cloudless,  steel-blue  sky,  and  the. hot  air  quiv- 
ered so  that  it  made  the  bare  sun-baked  earth  appear  to  move 
wave-like  in  undulations.  It  was  the  typical,  oppressive, 
midsummer  day  of  the  West,  sultry  and  breathless  now,  but 
which  at  length  might  end  in  a  hurricane  of  wrath,  in  the 
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whirlwind    which   would   leave  death   and   desolation   in   its 
track. 

Sandy  and  the  Lad  brought  in  the  box  and  then  began  to 
clean  the  guns.  The  *'Lad"  was  a  boy  of  about  sixteen, 
whom  Pete  had  brought  along  one  day,  homeless  and  ill  with 
a  fever.  Sandy  had  nursed  him  to  health  and  then  would  not 
hear  of  having  him  go  away  again.  He  affectionately  called 
him  the  "Lad,"  and  the  Lad  he  was  to  everybody.  Sandy  Mac- 
Pherson  himself  was  of  that  stubborn  Hieland  blood  that 
takes  a  joy  in  standing  to  the  guns  till  its  last  drop  has  been 
shed.  He  had  knocked  about  the  world  since  his  boyhood, 
and  knew  many  of  its  ways.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  sailor 
and  had  since  been  a  foot-soldier,  a  trapper,  a  miner,  a  cow- 
boy and  a  trooper,  in  as  many  different  lands.  Having  been 
given  the  agency  to  hold,  hold  it  he  would  while  he  could  fire 
a  shot  or  jam  a  cartridge  into  his  rifle. 

Along  about  three  o'clock  they  heard  the  pounding  hoofs 
of  a  galloping  horse.  The  Lad  ran  to  the  door  and  saw  a 
cowboy  riding  furiously  toward  the  agency.  His  hat  was 
gone,  and  his  pony  had  a  long  gash  along  its  flank  that  might 
have  been  made  by  a  grazing  shot.  Blood  from  the  wound 
and  from  the  huge  rowels  of  the  Mexican  spurs,  mingled  with 
sweat,  ran  down  the  horse's  legs.  The  horseman  rode  his 
animal  with  the  reckless  air  of  the  American  cow-puncher. 

"Injuns  comin',  Lad!" 

"When?" 

"Can*t  tell.  I  don't  think  it'll  be  any  more  t'day,  but  mebbe 
they  might  come  t'night,  and  t'morrer  it's  sartain.  Yeh  bet- 
ter vamoose  out  a  here.  This  ain't  safe,  nohow !  I  got  t'  go 
'n'  warn  the  ranches  'n'  the  sojers  to  th'  fort.  I  ran  up 
against  the  reds  about  six  miles  out.  I  fetched  two,  but  they 
come  nigh  t'  fetchin'  the  boss."  He  reflectively  twirled  the 
cylinder  of  his  Colt's. 

"Weel,  Lad,  ye  might  take  my  horse  and  go  if  ye  wanted 
ta;  ye  could  go  straight  and  tell  the  soldiers,  ye  ken,"  Sandy 
said. 

"No  you  don't.  Dad.  You  stood  by  me,  and  it's  as  little 
as  I  can  do  to  stand  by  you." 

"Wal,"  from  the  horseman,  "yeh  both  got  sand.  Gimme 
your  boss,  then,  Sandy,  'n'  I'll  ride  like  thunder  till  I  gets 
word  to  th'  fort  'n'  all  the  ranches,  'n'  then  I'll  get  some  of 
the  fellers  from  off  the  Star  'n'  Crescent  range  t'  come  back 
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with  me  t'  help  yeh.  The  cav'lry  won't  get  here  'fore  momin', 
yeh  know,  'cause  I  can't  reach  th'  fort  till  midnight,  'n'  it's  a 
hard  four  hours'  ride  t'  git  here.    So  long." 

"Good-bye,  Sam." 

Without  a  word,  Sandy  turned  and  went  about  his  duties. 
The  few  chores  done,  he  led  out  the  two  mules,  and  throwing 
a  sack  of  grain  on  the  neck  of  one,  he  mounted  Sam's  pony 
and  rode  off  toward  the  slender  stream  which  men  there- 
abouts bravely  called  a  river.  After  going  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  he  came  upon  it,  where  several  cotton  woods  grew  along 
the  bank.  After  hobbling  the  animals  and  scattering  the 
grain  about,  he  left  them  and  turned  homeward.  When  the 
Lad  saw  him  trudging  toward  the  house  he  knew  that  there 
must  be  some  hope.  Sandy's  grim  jaw  had  relaxed  a  little 
and  a  dancing  fire  gleamed  from  his  keen  eyes  set  deep  under 
their  bushy  brows. 

"Weel,  Lad,  I  don't  think  they'll  get  our  scalps  this  time. 
The  guid  Lord  has  gien  me  a  weapon  they  ken  not  of." 

"I'm  glad  you're  back,  Dad.  I  was  afraid  they  would 
catch  you  before  you  could  get  here." 

Sandy  first  took  the  big  box  apart  and  laid  out  large 
rockets,  Roman  candles  and  colored  fires  galore,  with  several 
paper  balloons — enough  there  to  delight  young  America, 
heart  and  soul.  For  the  space  of  an  hotu*  he  hammered  and 
sawed  diligently,  while  the  Lad  looked  wonderingly  on,  not 
neglecting,  however,  to  climb  through  the  trap-door  onto  the 
roof  every  few  minutes  to  scan  the  horizon. 

"Say,  Dad,  them  slits  you're  cuttin'  into  the  sides  of  the 
house  are  too  big  to  use  to  shoot  through.  The  reds  could 
put  a  shot  into  the  house,  and  pick  off  what  got  into  range 
whenever  they  had  a  mind  to." 

"Lad,  if  we  had  but  our  guns  only  grace  from  heaven  could 
save  us.    The  Lord  grant  they  come  in  the  dark." 

In  the  afternoon,  they  had  taken  the  few  chickens  and  the 
half-dozen  sheep  from  the  corral  and  locked  them  up  together 
under  the  house;  and  now,  as  twilight  fell,  the  collie  was 
brought  in,  the  door  closed  and  bolted,  and  the  evening  meal 
prepared.  The  Lad  begged  to  watch^for  the  first  half  of  the 
night,  and  Sandy  granted  his  wish,  knowing  from  the  Indians' 
superstitious  fear  of  the  night  that  least  danger  threatened 
then. 

Ever  since  the  grass  had  thrown  off  its  sombre  brown  and 
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taken  on  the  livelier  green ;  ever  since  forage  could  be  found 
everywhere  on  the  prairie  for  the  ponies,  Black  Coyote  had 
harangued,  incited  and  implored  his  people  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  pale-faced  soldiers,  and  go  forth  as  did  their 
fathers  in  the  long  ago,  their  own  masters,  free  to  go  and 
come,  free  to  hunt  and  t6  make  war,  where  and  when  they 
wished,  on  the  boundless  prairie  homes  of  their  ancestors. 
Many  wrongs  there  were  for  which  they  should  seek  revenge, 
and  much  plunder  could  be  got  when  vengeance  was  once 
wreaked.  What  greater  incentive  could  be  held  out  before 
their  freedom-loving  and  untutored  minds!  Yet  the  older 
warriors  shook  their  heads  doubtfully  and  reminded  him  of 
the  bitter  defeat  they  had  met  two  years  before.  But  the 
young  bucks  were  wildly  enthusiastic,  in  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing the  old  lost  cause  and  in  the  lust  for  war  that  is  present  in 
all  mankind,  but  which  is  allowed  to  kindle  unrestrained  in 
the  breast  of  the  savage,  and  is  his  greatest  love,  his  joy,  his 
one  ambition.  So  they  danced  and  they  powwowed,  till 
finally  Black  Coyote  and  five  score  of  the  boldest  young  men 
of  the  tribe  slipped  away  from  the  hated  reservation,  taking 
with  them  nothing  but  their  rifles  and  ponies. 

Nervous,  eye-straining,  desperate  work  the  Lad  found  it. 
The  bare  plain  stretching  into  the  gloom  had  never  seemed 
so  lonely  before,  never  before  had  held  so  many  terrors  for 
him.  The  scurrying  form  of  the  jack-rabbit  or  the  coyote 
that  came  no  man  knew  from  where  on  that  seemingly  life- 
less expanse,  the  unexplained  dark  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
prairie,  all  made  him  start  and  peer  and  listen;  look  for  the 
rifle  flash,  wait  breathless  for  the  defiant  yell,  expecting  the 
foe  to  dash  like  the  whirlwind  upon  their  little  home.  Many 
times  he  patted  the  beautiful  head  of  Wallace — very  thankful 
that  he  had  beside  him,  with  every  keen  sense  on  the  alert, 
one  of  the  truest-hearted  and  most  faithful  friends  he  ever 
would  know.  A  dozen  times  he  pumped  the  shells  from  his 
rifle,  nervously  imagining  he  had  not  loaded  it  or  it  would  not 
work.  When  the  time  came  to  wake  Sandy,  he  was  exhausted 
and  almost  blinded,  yet  he  was  cheery. 

"Well,  Dad,  I've  been  on  the  kee-vee  every  minute  'n'  I 
didn't  see  a  red !  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  the  coyotes 
are  mighty  plenty  to-night.  For  the  last  hour  I  have 
heard  them  all  around  us,  but  mostly  out  there  to  the 
east." 
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"Aye,  I  hear  them.  Go  to  bed,  boy.  They  would  na  hurt 
us ;"  but  he  added  to  himself,  "Na,  na,  the  little  gray  wolves 
dare  not  pay  us  a  visit,  but  the  human  wolves  will  very  soon. 
I  ken  Black  Coyote's  call  too  well  to  be  mistaken.  But  let 
the  Lad  sleep.     He  is  not  used  to  this  yet." 

There  was  no  moon  out,  and  though  the  great  southern 
stars  blazed  and  shone  in  the  warm  night,  it  was  a  faint  and 
dimly  uncertain  light  that  was  very  trying.  He  stirred  up 
the  fire  he  had  let  burn  after  supper ;  and  taking  out  the  iron 
rods  and  pokers  he  had  buried  in  the  embers,  he  saw  that 
they  were  cherry  red  with  heat.  Once  when  he  had  looked 
out  through  one  of  the  apertures  he  had  cut  through  the  walls 
of  the  house,  he  had  seen  a  mounted  Sioux  speeding  across 
the  plain.  He  did  not  fire,  for  he  did  not  wish  them  to  think 
the  defenders  of  the  agency  were  watchful,  since  he  well  knew 
that  to  surprise  your  enemy  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  surprising 
you  IS  to  win  half  the  battle. 

Just  before  dawn,  in  the  hour  that  was  darkest,  just  before 
the  breaking  of  the  day,  the  breeze  that  had  but  begun  to  stir 
the  sultry,  oppressive  air  brought  to  his  ears  faint  and  muffled 
thunder,  ever  growing  louder,  like  the  muttering  of  a  storm 
brooding  over  the  horizon.  The  collie  growled,  and  rested 
his  paws  on  one  of  the  shelves  that  Sandy  had  fitted  against 
the  wall  on  a  level  with  each  opening.  He  sniffed  the  out- 
side air,  gave  a  sharp  yelp,  and  bounded  bristling  and  tear- 
ing excitedly  at  the  door,  eager  to  get  out  and,  if  necessary, 
lay  down  his  life  gallantly  defending  his  master.  Sandy's  jaw 
tightened  and  gripped  hard.  He  took  up  one  of  the  heated 
pokers  and  stood  grimly,  silently  waiting,  his  eyes  flashing, 
his  brawny  chest  bare,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  the  glowing  iron 
in  his  hand,  just  as  he  had  stood  when  his  uncovered  locks 
were  not  gray  but  black  as  the  wing  of  a  raven,  and  he  and 
his  comrades  waited  by  their  shotted  guns  with  slow-matches 
held  over  the  priming,  while  the  wild  horsemen  who  had 
dashed  down  from  the  hills  of  Northern  India  raided  about 
their  camp. 

Without  a  word,  except  a  short  guttural  command  now  and 
then,  the  storm  cloud  with  its  accompanying  thunder,  beaten 
out  by  unshod  hoofs,  rolled  down  upon  the  little  agency. 
There  the  chief  and  his  savage  riders  saw  the  cabin  looming* 
through  the  darkness ;  and  wild  in  the  lust  for  slaughter,  lean, 
cruel  faces  and  glittering  eyes  portrayed  their  mad  joy,  and 
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sinewy  hands    gripped  tighter  on    the  revolver,  the    deadly 
knife  or  the  repeating  rifle. 

Then  as  the  attack  was  about  to  begin,  just  as  the  chief  was 
about  to  send  his  exultant  war  whoop  ringing  across  the  plain, 
there  was  a  swish  and  a  roar;  and  out,  out  toward  them, 
swiftly  as  the  wind,  more  terrifying  than  the  lightning  of  Man- 
itou,  sped  a  ball  of  fire,  a  lance  of  flame,  leaving  a  train  of 
glowing  gold.  With  a  shrill,  long-drawn  yell  that  expressed 
wonder,  terror,  dismay  and  superstitious  dread,  they  flung 
themselves  along  th€  sides  of  their  checked  ponies  as  if  to 
avoid  a  shot.  Full  above  them  with  a  loud  report  it  burst, 
scattering  and  throwing  wide  over  the  plain  its  hoarded  treas- 
ure of  bright,  many-hued  stars.  It  was  a  strange  and  bar- 
baric scene  that  was  lit  up,  very  weirdly  beautiful  in  its  fan- 
tastic wildness,  which,  if  caught  on  canvas,  would  have  given 
the  painter  world-wide  fame.  The  dark  summer  night  with 
its  dim  eastern  heralds  of  the  dawn ;  the  vast  shadowy  plain ; 
the  bursting  rocket,  revealing  the  little  cabin  and  the  mute, 
motionless  troop ;  a  short  distance  in  their  front,  on  his  gray 
stallion,  the  haughty  chief,  too  proud  to  do  more  than  bow 
his  feathered  head;  the  five-score  warriors  in  their  gaudy 
battle  finery,  each  with  his  naked,  painted  body  pressed  tight 
against  the  side  of  his  pony,  one  moccasined  foot  over  the  bare 
back,  a  dark,  lean  hand  twined  in  the  mane,  and  his  keen,  ter- 
rified face  close  beside  the  neck  of  his  horse;  the  five-score 
mustangs  themselves,  the  wild,  untrained  steeds  of  the  prairie, 
with  their  feet  firm  planted,  legs  stiffened  and  necks  extended, 
standing  like  their  masters,  motionless  in  terror,  as  though 
cut  in  stone  or  frozen  where  they  stood;  while  over  all,  on 
chieftain,  warrior  and  pony,  slowly  fell  the  glowing,  brilliant 
shower  of  stars.  A  greater  radiance  suddenly  took  the  place 
of  the  light  from  the  fiery  spear.  A  low,  guttural,  terror- 
stricken  exclamation  from  their  chief  made  them  raise  their 
heads.  A  blood-red  light  flooded  the  plain  for  many  rods 
a'bout  them,  and  up  from  the  cabin  rose  the  car  of  the  god, 
tri-colored  and  illuminated,  with  his  awful,  sanguine  torch, 
pendent  and  trailing  after  his  car.  Slowly  and  stately,  with- 
out a  sign  of  any  power  to  haul  it  through  the  air,  it  moved 
toward  them ;  but  before  it  could  reach  them  or  hang  above 
their  heads,  they  had  awakened,  turned  their  ponies  and  were 
in  the  mad  panic  of  flight.  Then  came  the  report  of  a  rifle 
and  the  singing  croon  of  a  bullet.     Plunk,  it  struck !    A  savage 
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yelled  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  while  a  riderless  pony  reared 
and  broke  away  from  the  rest,  and  maddened,  dashed  back- 
ward past  the  cabin  and  on  into  the  gloom. 

Black  Coyote  and  his  braves  wheeled  off  to  the  left  and 
faced  the  agency.  Here  was  something  they  could  under- 
stand ;  there  was  nothing  that  savored  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
familiar  crack  of  that  rifle.  The  car  of  the  god  itself  was  in 
flames,  and  his  torch  had  fallen  to  the  earth.  Black  Coyote 
rode  out  before  his  warriors,  fired  his  Winchester  three  times 
in  the  air,  and  then  sped  right  for  the  agency,  pis  band  fol- 
lowed and  they  swooped  down  upon  the  building,  which  was 
in  a  moment  defended  by  a  method  of  defence  they  never 
before  had  heard  of,  or  dreamed  possible  to  mortal  man. 

Within  the  cabin,  down  upon  which  the  Indian  host  swept 
so  seemingly  irresistibly,  there  was  a  busy  scene  lit  up  by  the 
flare  without.  At  the  roar  of  the  first  big  rocket  the  Lad  had 
rolled  out  of  his  bunk.  Without  asking  questions  or  looking 
what  Sandy  did,  he  had  snatched  up  a  rifle  and  fired  that  shot. 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "Ye 
should  na  hae  done  that,  boy." 

Hastily  dropping  the  repeater,  the  Lad  seized  a  red-hot 
poker  and  both  prepared  to  beat  back  the  attack  that  burst 
upon  them.  The  battle-royal  began.  On  whatever  side  the 
wild  riders  of  the  plains  darted,  circled  or  charged,  though 
with  the  bewildering  swiftness  of  the  swooping  hawk,  there 
the  little  cabin  spurted  and  burst  into  flame,  shooting  glow- 
ing balls,  hurling  fiery  lances  that  exploded  among  them.  It 
was  useless.  Though  they  wheeled  and  charged  again  and 
again  to  pour  in  their  hail  of  lead,  the  ponies  would  not  stand 
up  to  it ;  and  as  for  advancing  on  foot  they  did  not  dare. 

At  last  they  doggedly  fell  back,  and  drawn  out  in  a  long 
line  with  the  pale  and  narrow  streak  of  the  dawn  at  their 
backs,  ponies  and  men  watched  the  strange,  lighted  cars,  with 
their  torches  of  many-colored  fires,  rise  from  the  roof  of  the 
cabin,  and  unhitched  to  anything  whatever,  float  to  every 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  There  was  something  evil  in  it  all. 
Black  Coyote  once  more  dashed  out  before  his  whole  band. 
He  implored  them  to  return  to  the  attack  and  upbraided  them 
for  their  cowardice.  His  sonorous,  rich-toned  voice  shook 
as  it  had  never  shook  in  the  face  of  death,  when,  with  arms 
outstretched,  and  his  rich  bonnet  of  eagle  feathers  trailing 
down  his  back  onto  the  flanks  of  his  kingly  gray,  he  called 
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upon  his  men  to  be  warriors,  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their 
fathers  and  the  outrages  upon  themselves,  their  wives  and 
their  children.  No,  they  said  they  could  not;  there  was  bad 
medicine  somewhere.  What!  a  hundred  braves  so  afraid  of 
a  pale  face's  trick  that  they  would  not  break  into  a  little  cabin, 
defended  but  by  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  and  holding  enough 
loot  to  support  them  for  days  on  their  way  to  freedom.  Why, 
they  had  but  to  swoop  down  upon  the  agency,  dismount, 
burst  in  the  door,  slaughter  the  defenders — a  few  short 
moments  of  manful  courage  and  the  day  would  be  theirs. 
They  shrunk  from  the  scorn  that  flashed  from  his  own  brave, 
dark  eyes,  but  they  would  not  go.  He  looked  at  the  east  and 
saw  it  pale  and  flush  with  the  dawn;  and  he  knew  from  his 
scouts  that  the  soldiers  would  come  with  the  breaking  of  day. 
He  threw  his  haughty  head  farther  back,  and  motioned  them 
away  with  a  gesture  as  proudly  imperious  as  a  Roman  Caesar 
might  have  used  to  wave  aside  the  populace.  Well,  then,  his 
fathers  had  been  chiefs  and  warriors ;  he  would  die  as  befitted 
a  chief  and  warrior  rather  than  live  in  the  hated  bondage ;  and 
if  they  were  warriors,  they  would  follow. 

Sandy  saw  the  chief  come  riding  straight  toward  the 
agency,  saw  the  dawn,  knew  that  his  rockets  and  candles  were 
done,  knew  that  without  a  leader  the  Indians  would  not  likely 
attack  them  again,  and  he  was  not  certain  of  the  soldiers.  He 
saw  his  one  chance  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  the  Lad ;  he 
picked  up  the  fallen  rifle,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  he  killed 
Black  Coyote.  The  chief  flung  out  his  arms,  reeled  slightly 
and  slid  back  over  the  horse's  tail  onto  the  ground.  His  war 
bonnet  that  had  been  so  hard  won  when  he  was  but  a  boy, 
was  now  soiled  and  bloodstained;  his  beloved  repeating  rifle 
was  still  held  in  his  stiffening  grasp,  and  the  stallion  that  he 
had  himself  reared  from  a  colt  ran  on  a  short  distance,  till 
noticing  his  absence,  trotted  back,  and  with  a  low,  mournful 
whinny,  stood  guard  over  him. 

The  chieftain  was  cut  off  in  the  flower,  the  strength,  the 
joyous  pride  of  his  young  life.  He  had  fought  and  died  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  freedom  and  his  just  rights,  as  his 
fathers  had  done  before  him,  and  he  was  but  another  martyr 
crusihed  under  the  ponderous,  irresistible  iron  wheels  of  ever- 
advancing  civilization  that  has  since  the  world  began  beaten 
down  all  opposition,  and  ground  beneath  it  any  barbaric 
people  that  have  dared  to  possess  any  spot  or  fruit  it  coveted 
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and  have  dared  to  acknowledge  anything  was  their  own. 
This  was  but  an  every-day  occurrence  on  the  wide  plains. 
Both  the  red  man  and  the  white  man  thought  they  were  right ; 
both  battled  for  their  homes ;  and  he  is  bold,  indeed,  who 
attempts  to  say  which  was  wrong. 

When  his  warriors  saw  the  death  of  their  famous  chief,  with 
one  accord  they  dashed  toward  him.  They  did  not  hear  on 
the  right  the  clear,  mellow  tones  of  the  bugle  sound  the  com- 
mand to  charge,  nor  on  the  left  the  shots  and  cheers ;  they 
did  not  see  on  the  right  the  long  line  of  advancing  cavalry, 
nor  on  the  left,  circled  with  the  smoke  of  pistol  shots,  did  they 
see  Sam,  Pete  and  the  cowboys. 

Only  a  few  reached  the  body  of  Black  Coyote,  and  these 
prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  and  fall  beside  him.  The 
rest  had  been  cut  off  and  disarmed.  Now  it  was  but  a  short, 
sharp  charge,  a  few  minutes  sabre  play,  and  the  rising  was  at 
an  end.  As  the  sun  sent  his  first  morning  rays  across  the 
level  plain,  the  discontented  ones  were  led  sullenly  back  to  the 
reservation ;  a  trooper  limped  drearily  to  the  agency  to  get  care 
for  his  wound ;  three  more  dark  forms  were  stiffening  beside 
their  chief ;  and  over  his  master,  his  brave  heart  realizing  that 
he  must  soon  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  only  friend  he 
ever  had,  the  beautiful  gray  horse  stood  his  patient  watch. 
while  a  fair  new  day  dawned  on  an  old  world. 
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s  melting  into  May." 

—Earthly  Paradisi 


D  MARTIN  the  postman  was  coming 
up  the  village  in  his  heavy  lumbering 
way,  which  gave  the  impression  that 
every  step  required  a  violent  effort  from 
the  thin,  bent  figure,  and  yet  left  him  al- 
most at  the  same  place.  He  had  already 
passed  the  blacksmith's  forge  at  the 
corner,  when  he  pulled  himself  up  with 
a  sharp  jerk,  at  the  adjoining  garden  gate. 

A  girl's  face  was  pressed  against  the  diamond-paned  win- 
dow of  the  cottage ;  she  had  been  watching  the  old  man  com- 
ing up  the  village  street,  and  when  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause 
she  ran  out  through  the  open  door  to  meet  him. 

"Hav'ee  got  zummat  vor  I,  Martin?"  she  asked  eagerly. 
"La'  bless  'ee,  my  maid,  how  corned  'ee  to  know  as  there 
mid'  be  a  letter  this  toime?"  he  said,  with  a  shrewd  smile  on 
his  wrinkled  face,  as  he  began  to  fumble  in  his  bag. 

"Doan't  'ee  keep  I  waiting!"  pleaded  Jemima  Crane,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  anxiety. 

What  if  this  were  only  a  pleasant  joke  of  old  Martin's,  and 
the  long-expected  letter  had  not  come  after  all  ?  But  no  such 
disappointment  was  in  store  for  her.  and  after  a  few  long  mo- 
ments of  suspense,  the  postman  produced  a  crumpled  envelope 
and  handed  it  to  her  with  a  smile. 

"La,  my  dear,  I  be  zo  glad  as  ever  you  can  be  vor  to  zee  un, 
an'  many's  the  time  as  I've  a-zaid  to  mysell,  'Why  ever  'idden 
•From  The  Idler. 
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that  there  letter  a-comen'  vor  Jemima?'  But  zum  vo*ks  doan't 
have  no  luck  i'  that  way ;  an'  now  good  mornen'  to  'ee,  lass,  an' 
tes  to  be  hoped  as  tidden'  bad  news." 

The  young  girl  was  trembling  with  excitement,  and  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  words,  but  she  gave  the  old  man  a  gjatetul  nod 
before  he  shufHed  off  round  the  corner  and  passed  out  of  sight. 
Then  she  clasped  her  treasure  tightly,  and  made  her  way,  with 
quick,  stealthy  footsteps,  round  by  the  narrow  path  outside  the 
cottage  to  the  orchard  at  the  back,  where  the  sunlight  blazed 
on  the  soft,  thick  masses  of  rosy  apple-bloom.  Only  here,  un- 
der the  open  eye  of  heaven,  could  she  hope  for  one  quiet  mo- 
ment of  solitude,  only  disturbed  by  the  chorus  of  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  in  the  hedges,  and  the  restless  bullfinches,  dart- 
ing in  and  out  amid  the  scarcely  fledged  buds. 

Jemima  did  not  open  the  letter  at  once,  but  turned  it  over 
and  caressed  it,  almost  lovingly,  before  she  even  looked  at  the 
postmark.  Yes,  it  came  from  Southampton,  and  from  that  she 
knew  all  the  rest ;  she  knew  that  Gideon's  regiment  had  arrived 
safely  from  India,  she  knew  that  his  time  of  service  was  over, 
and  that  he  was  free.  That  one  word  had  told  her  all ;  and  she 
scarcely  needed  to  break  the  seal,  and  ^pell  out  the  cramped, 
laboriously-written  characters  to  know  that  he  would  be  with 
her  before  many  days. 

"Avore  the  gil'cups  be  faded  by  t'  brook  an'  the  gookoo  be 
hoarse  wi'  whisslen  i'  the  May-bush,"  as  she  repeated  softly 
to  herself  again  and  again. 

It  was  three  long  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  her  soldier 
lover ;  never  since  that  last  day  of  bitterness  and  sorrow,  when 
her  masterful  old  father  had  fiercely  refused  to  let  her  marry 
him. 

"I'll  warr'nt'ee  as  our  Jemima  mun  wed  zum  lad  wi'  an  hon- 
est trade,"  he  cried ;  "not  a  long,  lazy  mammet*  ov'  a  fellow, 
wi'  naught  better  to  do  nor  flaunt  hisself  in  a  red-coat  up-a- 
down  t'  village  street,  vor  all  the  world  loike  to  a  Tom- 
peacock  !" 

Thus  had  he  hurled  defiance  at  her  lover,  and  the  harsh 
words  had  rankled  in  her  heart,  till  even  now  at  this  distance 
of  time,  when  the  speaker  was  dead  and  gone,  it  needed  a  dis- 
tinct effort  to  forgive  them. 

But  to-day  all  was  forgotten,  for  her  long  night  of  waiting 
was  at  an  end — Gideon  was  coming,  he  might  arrive  at  any 
♦Mammet  (scarecrow). 
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moment,  and  in  the  radiance  of  her  exceeding  gladness,  the 
girl's  simple,  honest  face  became  almost  beautiful.  There  was 
a  light  in  her  gray  eyes,  and  a  tender  flush  on  her  cheeks  which 
transfigured  her,  as  she  stood  there  in  the  chequered  sunshine 
under  the  apple-blossoms,  with  her  precious  letter  in  her  hand. 
All  too  short-lived  was  her  joy,  for  suddenly  she  was  called 
back  to  earth  by  a  stern  familiar  voice. 

"Jemima !    Where  do  'ee  be  got  to  ?" 

The  words  came  on  her  with  sharp  discord  like  a  blow,  and, 
as  she  turned  with  a  start  of  alarm,  she  saw  her  mother  stand- 
ing at  the  back  door — a  tall,  gaunt  woman  with  smooth  gray 
hair,  tightly  drawn  back  from  her  strongly-marked  wrinkled 
face ;  her  bare  arms  covered  with  soapsuds,  and  holding  up  her 
lilac  print  apron  to  shade  the  sun  from  her  eyes,  as  she  peered 
round  the  orchard. 

"Bless  my  heart  alive !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  caught  sight 
of  her  daughter.  "Why,  you  lazy  giglet,  you ;  never  a  mo'sel 
o'  good'll  you  be,  wi'  always  a  head  vuU  o'  zum  voolery  or 
'nother — vor  to  goo  an*  leave  I  i'  the  thick  o'  the  washen  1  A 
pretty  pass  things  be  come  to  when  t'wold  vo'ks  does  all 
t'work,  an'  the  young  uns  be  a-gallivantin'  out  t'  back  door 
all  hours.  Tell  'ee  what,  thee'd  best  come  in  dreckly  minnit, 
or  I'll  know  the  reason  on't." 

Without  a  word  Jemima  meekly  obeyed  the  angry  sum- 
mons, as  she  had  done  any  time  during  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  It  never  entered  into  her  mind  to  resist,  but,  as 
she  followed  her  mother  in  silence  back  to  the  washtub,  all  the 
light  faded  away  from  her  face,  and  she  shivered,  for  a  new 
dread  came  over  her  like  a  pall. 

What  if  the  bygone  story  of  the  past  were  about  to  be  re- 
peated, and  her  grim  old  mother  should  refuse  to  let  her 
marry,  and  should  send  Gideon  away  forever?  In  vain  she 
told  herself  that  she  was  old  enough  to  decide  her  own  fate, 
and  that  she  would  never  give  up  her  lover ;  the  poor  girl  knew 
only  too  well  that  in  the  unequal  contest  she  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  obey. 

Old  Hannah  Crane  would  indeed  have  been  surprised  at  the 
mere  suggestion  that  a  child  of  hers  should  dream  of  rebellion ; 
she  had  always  kept  them  too  well  in  hand — the  three  of  them 
— to  fear  that.  There  was  Robin,  the  eldest,  now  a  man  of 
seven-and-twenty,  an  excellent  blacksmith,  with  brawny  arms 
and  sinews  of  iron,  who  had  kept  all  the  work  of  the  forge  to- 
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gether  during  the  years  of  his  father's  failing  health;  but  he 
still  received  only  journeyman's  wages,  while  his  mother  re- 
mained the  nominal  head  of  the  business.  He  had  dared  to 
marry  without  her  consent,  and  this  she  had  never  forgiven, 
but  continued  to  ignore  the  very  existence  of  h^s  wife  Polly 
and  the  child. 

Folks  wondered  that  Robin  Crane  should  doggedly  endure 
this  state  of  thraldom,  do  his  work  at  the  forge  day, by  day, 
and  receive  his  weekly  wages  in  sullen  silence.  Probably  he 
had  inherited  a  strain  of  the  family  obstinacy  and  hatred  of 
change. 

Jemima  was  next  in  the  family,  a  meek,  gentle  soul  for 
whose  patient  submission  her  mother  had  a  kind  of  mild  con- 
tempt. Last  came  the  youngest,  George;  "pore  harmless 
chap,  wi'  a  vine  outzide  an'  a  spir't  zo  big's  a  mouse,  as'll  never 
be  wo'th  his  zalt,  an'  sar'  she  right,  that  mother  o'  his'n, 
t'wold  caddie !"  was  the  verdict  of  the  neighbors  with  regard 
to  him.  Yet  he  was  her  darling,  for  hard,  and  even  violent,  as 
she  might  be  to  others,  Martha  Crane  never  had  anything  but 
a  soft  word  for  her  "Jarge."  Rumor  told  the  tale  that  when 
he  was  a  small  boy  he  had  been  wilful  and  disobedient,  and 
that  his  mother  had  broken  his  spirit  by  her  stern  discipline 
in  such  a  way  that  he  had  never  been  like  other  folks  since. 
He  was  quite  harmless,  except  when  roused  to  sudden  anger, 
and  would  work  steadily  for  hours,  as  a  kind  of  shadow  to 
his  brother,  who  he  followed  about  with  dumb  untiring 
worship. 

On  one  occasion,  some  years  before,  he  had  been  ill,  almost 
at  death's  door,  when  of  a  sudden  he  looked  up  with  big,  pa- 
thetic eyes  at  Robin,  who  was  bending  over  him,  and  feebly 
murmured : 

"Do'ee  goo  out,  lad,  an'  get  I  zummat  to  eat,  I  be  a  longen' 
vor  t'wing  ov'  a  blackbird,  zo  I  be." 

It  might  be  only  the  wandering  of  delirium,  but  without  a 
word  the  young  blacksmith  went  out  and  shot  the  bird,  that 
his  sick  brother  might  have  the  longed-for  delicacy;  and 
strange  to  say,  from  that  time  he  began  to  recover. 

To  return  to  Jemima.  During  all  that  long  day  of  hard 
work  at  the  washtub  she  had  kept  up  her  courage,  for  the 
crumpled  letter  hidden  in  her  dress  was  a  talisman  of  joy, 
through  all  her  anxious  fears.  Not  till  the  balmy  April  day 
was  almost  at  an  end,  and  the  last  rays  of  golden  sunset 
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streamed  out  from  the  Western  sky  and  bathed  the  village  in 
a  flood  of  radiant  light,  could  she  snatch  a  moment's  leisure. 
Then  the  girl  hurried  out  to  the  forge,  where  her  two  brothers 
were  still  at  work,  as  a  plough  had  been  sent  down  late  that 
afternoon  by  Farmer  Yeatman  for  repairs. 

A  little  group  of  men  and  boys  were  standing  about,  outside 
the  blacksmith's  door,  which,  next  to  the  village  shop,  was 
always  the  centre  of  interest  and  gossip  in  Combe  Dallwood. 

"Be  thee  a  coom^n  down  to  practess  to-night,  Bob?"  asked 
a  lank  youth,  with  a  sharp  hungry  face,  who  leaned  forward, 
with  his  elbows  on  the  window-sill.  "Tes  to  be  hoped  as  'ee 
won't  fail  we,  vor  us  a'got  a  tar'ble  vine  anthem  agen  next 
Zunday — Easter  day,  tes." 

"Maybe  as  I'll  be  a  bit  late,"  replied  the  young  blacksmith ; 
"but  do  'ee  tell  Joe  Mitchell  as  I  be  zure  to  come  zumwhen." 

"Joe's  mis'ess  idden  not  to  zay  well ;  t'wull  be  bad  luck  vor 
she  not  to  play  o'  Zunday,"  continued  young  Simon;  "zure 
enough,  us  doan't  want  never  no  m'wore  strangers  to  Combe." 

"An'  a  true  word  that  be,  zo  tes,"  remarked  another  by- 
stander. "Do'ee  mind  how  us  sarved  that  there  vrend  o' 
pa'son's  as  played  t'  Wold  Hunderth  vor  we,  a  bit  back  avore 
Kersmas  ?" 

There  was  a  loud  and  appreciative  outburst  of  laughter  as 
Simon  continued  the  story : 

"Aye,  zure,  us  let  she  play  the  tune  as  her'd  zet  her  mind  on, 
but  us  war'nt  a  gwain  to  change  our  Wold  Hunderth,  not  vor 
nar'a  one — an'  zo  us  zang  et  out  vine  and  lusty  our  way,  an' 
drown'd  the  'companiment — ^zo  us  did  I" 

"Joe's  mis'ess,"  of  whom  they  spoke,  was  the  village  school- 
mistress, one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  who  had  taught  at 
Combe  for  years,  and  had  seen  her  pupils  grow  up  and  send 
their  own  boys  and  girls  to  her.  So  firmly  rooted  was  she  in 
the  village  that  she  had  been  suffered  to  remain  at  her  post 
even  in  the  beginning  of  these  modern  days  of  Government  ac- 
tivity. Emma  Loader  had  also  somewhat  of  a  musical  gift, 
and  had  played  the  harmonium  in  church  ever  since  the  event- 
ful day  when  the  various  instruments,  such  as  the  fiddle  and 
the,  bass-viol  and  the  flute,  had  been  done  away  with.  It  may 
have  been  this  accomplishment  which  won  the  heart  of  Joe 
Mitchell,  the  parish  clerk,  who  had  been  long  a  widower  and 
who  felt  a  bit  lonely  now  that  his  son  Gideon  had  gone  for  a 
soldier. 
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However  that  might  be,  he  and  the  village  schoolmistress 
had  become  man  and  wife,  and  their  combined  devotion  had 
done  much  to  keep  up  the  pride  of  Combe  in  its  church  music. 
The  choir  all  sat  up  in  the  chancel  on  rush-bottomed  chairs — 
now  that  the  old  gallery  was  restored  away — the  men  behind 
and  the  boys  and  girls  in  front,  and  among  them  they  man- 
aged the  singing  entirely  their  own  way.  It  was  the  only 
chance  of  securing  harmony,  and  tlie  parson  was  too  wise  to 
interfere. 

Farmer  Yeatman's  plough  took  a  long  time  to  mend,  but 
it  was  set  right  at  last,  and  Robin  Crane  stood  upright  and 
stretched  himself  out  with  a  sigh  of  content,  as  he  took  down 
his  coat  from  a  peg  on  the  wall. 

"There,  now,  Jarge,  lad,"  he  said,  turning  to  him,  "do  'ee 
put  un  outzide  ready  by  when  they  zends  down  vor'n;  an* 
good-night  to  'ee.  Why,  Jemima!"  he  added,  as  he. caught 
sight  of  his  sister  standing  by  the  inner  doorway,  toward  the 
cottage.  "Us  hav'n  a-zeed  'ee  vor  days,  an'  little  Zammy  he 
do  ax  vor  'ee  now  an'  agen." 

"I'll  walk  down  hoam  along  o'  thee  now,  Robin,  vor  I  do 
want  a  word  wi'  Polly,"  she  replied,  simply. 

Side  by  side  they  went  together  up  the  village  street,  all 
flushed  with  the  glow  of  ruddy  light  from  the  sunset  sky.  The 
brother  and  sister  were  curiously  alike ;  both  tall  and  strongly 
molded,  they  had  the  same  low,  broad  forehead  and  clear  gray 
eyes  and  firm  mouth,  but  there  were  softening  lines  and  a 
wistful  tenderness  of  expression  in  the  girl's  face  which  were 
altogether  wanting  in  Robin's.  He  had  set  himself  to  endure 
a  hard  lot  by  sheer  dogged  strength  of  will,  unrelieved  by  any 
touch  of  patience  or  gentleness. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time,  neither  of  them  being 
much  given  to  words,  until  with  an  irrepressible  longing  for 
sympathy,  Jemima  said : 

"Robin,  I've  got  a  letter  this  day  vrom  Gideon ;  he  be 
a-comed  back  out  o'  they  furren  parts  an'  his  time  be  up." 

"Then  he  mid'  be  to  hoam  anywhen,  zo  he  mid',"  was  the 
slow  rejoinder,  "an'  do  he  be  still  o'  the  zame  mind  vor  to 
wed  'ee  ?" 

"Aye,  zure,"  replied  his  sister,  as  her  pale  face  colored  up 
with  a  rosy  blush. 

"Tell  'ee  what,  then,  Jemima,  thee'll  have  to  goo  agen 
mother,  an'  'twull  be  a  stiflfish  vight  vor'n.    Zame  as  I  did,"  he 
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added  bitterly;  "an'  do  'ee  mark  my  word,  lass,  her'll  never 
forgie  thee !" 

"Oh,  Robin,  doan't  'ee  zay  zo!"  protested  the  girl,  uncon- 
sciously putting  out  her  hand  as  though  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

They  were  cruel  words  which  he  had  spoken,  and  yet  in  her 
heart  she  knew  that  they  were  true. 

"Look  'ee,  zee  how  tes  wi'  I,"  he  continued,  in  a  stern  hard 
tone.  "What  fault  have  her  got  agen  my  Polly?  Zo  good  a 
wife  her  be,  as  nar'a  chap  mid'  vind,  be't  who  'twull;  but 
there,  mother'd  zet  her  mind  on  that  Barton  lass  vor  I,  wi'  a 
han'vuU  o'  money,  an'  'twar'nt  no  odds  that  I  cood'n  abide  her. 
Now,  I  do  ax  'ee  plain,  Jemima,  what  war'  I  to  do  zave  take 
an'  wed  my  Polly  straight  off?" 

"Mother  would'n  never  a-zaid  yes,"  owned  the  girl. 

"Her  doan't  zee  as  I  be  a  man  grown,"  he  added,  with  in- 
creasing bitterness,  "an'  no  m  wore  a  little  lad  a-tied  to  her 
apern-strings !  Why,  'cos  vather  have  a-left  she  t'wold  house 
an'  the  forge,  her  thinks  as  tes  a  woman's  biz'ness,  the  black- 
smith's wark,  an'  she  can  car'  it  on  wi'  payen'  I  no  more'n 
joiu"neyman's  wage — a  matter  o'  zixteen  shillen'  a  wick — zame 
as  I've  had  vrom  vather  this  ten  year  past." 

"No,  tidden'  vair  on  'ee,  Robin,"  exclaimed  Jemima,  indig- 
nantly, "when  all  Combe  do  know  as  thee  be  far  an'  away  the 
best  blacksmith  vor  miles  round." 

"I've  a-bin  a  rare  vool  all  this  time,  but  I'm  blamed  ef  I'll 
put  oop  wi'  et  much  longer.  Tell  'ee  what,  I'll  goo  over  to 
Chillerton  an'  join  wi'  wold  Loader,  and  yarn  money  vor  to 
keep  Polly  and  the  bwoy  in  clover,  zo  I  wull!  Zee  what'll 
come  on't,  when  mother  an'  pore  Jarge  be  lef  to  jog  on  zo 
well  as  mid'  be,  an'  do  all  t'wark." 

"Oh,  Robin,  thee  idden'  a-goin'  to  leave  we?"  pleaded  the 
sister  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  rough  sleeve  and  looked  up 
in  his  face. 

"Mother've  only  a-got  herself  to  thank ;  but  look-y-zee  lass," 
he  continued  in  a  softened  tone,  "many's  the  time  as  tes  the 
thought  o'  you  an'  nought  else  as  a-kep  I  here.  But  now  you 
an'  Gideon'll  be  vor  zetten  up  a  hoam  o'  your  own." 

"No,  no,  I  couldn't  never  goo  vor  to  leave  mother  wi'  only 
Jarge,  pore  lad !"  said  she,  in  tones  as  firm  as  her  brother's. 

Robin  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  but  said  nothing  for  a  while, 
then  he  remarked  thoughtfully: 

"Tes  a  marvel  to  I  how  they  married  vo'k  can  ever  a  got  on, 
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when  they  was  so  masterviill,  the  two  on  'em,  as  oiir  vathcr'n 
mother  ?  Do  'ee  call  to  mind,  Jemima,  how  when  t'wold  man 
were  zo  tar'ble  ill,  an*  doctor  a-telled  he  vor  to  bide  a-bed. 
nought  ood'n  sar  'ee  but  he  num  walk  to  Mere  straight  off, 
zays  he.  Zo  he  up  an'  takes  my  yarm,  an'  I  walks  'en  up  and 
down,  backwards  and  forrards  i'  the  chamber,  vor  more'n  a 
good  hour.  An'  zays  he  bime-by,  Tes  a  mortal  longish  ways 
to  Mere,  zo  tes,  lad.'  An'  then  arter  a  bit  he'll  ax,  'Be  us 
a-gettin'  nigh  to  Mere  bridge  ?'  an'  zo  on,  tell  he  wur'  down- 
right wore  out,  an'  not  avore  then'll  he  let  we  put  'en  back 
to  bed." 

"Aye,  zure  enow,  us'll  never  forget  that  there  time,  an' 
mother,  her  be  every  mo'sel  zo  bad  vor  to  get  her  own  way," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  deep  sigh  under  her  breath. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Robin's  cottage,  and  he  went 
on  a  few  steps  in  front  to  call  out,  "Polly,  where  bist  'ee  gone? 
Here  be  Jemima  a-comed  vor  to  zee  thee." 

"Then  do  'ee  ax  she  plaze  to  come  up ;  I  be  a-puttin'  little 
Zammy  to  bed,"  replied  a  pleasant  voice  from  upstairs. 

The  girl  eagerly  complied,  and  lightly  ran  up  the  old  creak- 
ing stairs,  to  the  little  room  under  the  thatch.  There,  on  his 
mother's  knee,  the  two-year-old  darling  was  enjoying  the  bliss- 
ful privilege  of  kicking  and  stretching  out  his  plump  rosy 
limbs,  without  the  drawback  of  encumbering  clothes. 

"Oh,  you  dear  love,  do  'ee  come  to  I,  zaucy  lad !"  cried 
Jemima,  stretching  out  her  arms,  with  a  loving  smile,  toward 
him. 

With  a  joyful  shout  of  "'Ar'tie  'Mima,"  the  child  sprang  for- 
ward, to  be  caught  and  clasped  against  her  breast  and  covered 
with  warm  kisses.  The  girl  had  come  intending  to  tell  Polly 
all  about  Gideon's  letter,  and  the  near  hope  of  his  coming,  and 
all  that  it  meant  to  her ;  but  strangely  enough,  she  felt  now  that 
her  lips  were  sealed,  and  that  she  could  not  speak  upon  the 
subject  nearest  to  her  heart  at  the  moment  when  her  whole 
being  was  thrilled  by  the  touch  of  baby  fingers  and  the  joy  of 
baby  kisses. 

By  a  sudden  flash  of  instinct  she  knew  all  that  Polly  would 
say,  and  how,  in  the  radiant  light  of  her  own  happiness  as  wife 
and  mother  she  would  urge  such  vivid,  speaking,  breathing 
arguments  as  might  overwhelm  the  calmer  rule  of  duty  which 
poor  Jemima  was  struggling  to  obey.  With  the  feeling  that 
she  must  escape  from  temptation  while  it  was  yet  time,  she 
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would  have  given  the  child  back  to  his  mother  and  torn  her- 
self away  from  his  clinging  embrace,  but  the  young  hero  in- 
dignantly protested,  and  his  mother  exclaimed  in  dismay : 

"La'  bless  'ee,  my  dear,  do  tell  up  what  have  a-come  to  'ee  ? 
I  ca'ant  make  thee  out  a  bit.  Zurely  thee  mid*  bide  an'  have 
zupper  along  o'we,  when  us  hav'n  a-zet  eyes  on  'ee  this  dree, 
vour  days  ?" 

But  the  girl  was  firm ;  she  only  stayed  long  enough  to  pacify 
the  child,  though  she  felt  her  courage  oozing  away,  and  could 
only  blush  at  her  lame  excuses.  With  a  promise  to  come 
again  soon,  she  hastened  out  into  the  dusk,  still  followed  and 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  little  Sammy's  warm  breath  and 
wistful  eyes  and  clinging  arms.  There  was  a  great  conflict 
going  on  in  her  mind,  for  by  nature  she  was  honest  as  the  day, 
and  the  burden  of  her  secret  letter  was  heavy  upon  her. 

The  distant  stars  seemed  to  watch  her  as  one  by  one  they 
shone  out  through  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  while  the  per- 
fect calm  and  silence  gave  her  strength. 

"I'll  goo  hoam  an'  tell  mother  all  about  'en,"  she  exclaimed 
aloud,  with  a  sudden  impulse.  "Her  can  but  zay  no,  an'  least- 
ways 'twull  save  Gideon  the  shame  o'  bein'  dreven  away  wi' 
miswords  a  second  time,  zo  'twull.  If  zo  be  as  I  ca'ant  marry 
'en,  we  mid'  bide  vrends  vor  all  that,  ef  us  doan't  part  in 
anger." 

She  hurried  onward  up  the  village  street,  and  passing  out 
of  the  quiet  evening  light  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  her 
home  in  eager  haste,  lest  her  resolve  should  cool  and  her  cour- 
age fail  her. 

"What  vor  be  thee  a-gadden'  about  all  hours,  Jemima  ?" 
cried  her  mother,  with  sharp  reproach ;  but  before  she  could 
add  any  more,  the  girl  held  out  her  precious  letter  without  a 
word. 

With  an  air  of  studied  indifference,  the  old  woman  took  it, 
slowly  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  little 
oil  lamp  to  read  it,  while  Jemima  stood  in  the  half  shadow, 
watching  her  face  with  trembling  anxiety.  It  seemed  an  age 
to  her  before  Hannah  Crane  looked  up,  deliberately  folded  the 
letter,  and  put  it  away  in  her  own  pocket 

"Tes  all  a  pack  o'  voolery,  and  I  be  sheamed  ov  'ee,  Jemima, 
zo  I  be !"  she  said,  with  a  sharp  tone  of  decision.  "Poor  vather 
have  a-telled  'ee  his  mind,  an'  I  do  hold  to  et ;  Gideon  Mitchell 
idden  never  a-goin'  to  be  thy  husband,  zo  do  'ee  think  no 
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m'wore  about  'en.  Take  an'  eat  thy  zupper  an'  goo  to  bed, 
an'  ha*  done  wi'  et." 

**But  vather  wouldn't  let  I  wed  he  'cos  he  wur  a  sodger,  wi' 
no  trade,"  pleaded  the  girl,  with  desperate  earnestness,  "but 
now  look  'ee,  he've  a-bin  sadler  i'  the  reg'ment  all  this  time. 
You  know  as  he  wur  'prenticed  more'n  two  year  to  his  uncle 
Ned  over  to  Chillerton,  an'  t'wold  man  have  a-writ  vor  to  zay 
as  he'll  gie  'en  a  share  o'  the  saddlery  biz'ness  to  onst." 

"Tidd^n'  no  odds,  Jemima,*'  was  the  stern  reply ;  "you  bides 
to  hoam  along  o'  we,  an'  doan't  'ee  let  I  hear  no  m'wore  vool- 
ish  talk  about  thik  there  Gideon.  Bless  my  heart  alive !  What 
be  the  maids  a-comen'  to,  nowadays,  a  runnen'  arter  t'young 
chaps  ?" 

The  cruel  unreasonablenes  of  this  remark  was  almost  more 
than  her  daughter  could  bqar,  but  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  were 
not  to  be  lightly  broken  through  in  a  moment,  and  even  in 
that  crisis  of  her  fate  she  could  not  be  roused  to  open  rebellion. 
As  she  turned  away,  with  a  white,  despairing  face,  she  made  no 
vain  protest,  but  in  the  coming  night  of  restless  sorrow,  her 
pillow  was  wet  with  tears. 

It  was  a  few  days  later,  early  in  the  afternoon  on  Easter 
Eve,  and  the  long-expected  Gideon  had  come.  As  he  walked 
up  the  village  street,  a  fine,  manly,  upright  figure,  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  on  his  sunburnt  face,  the  neighbors  looked  out  at 
him  from  their  open  doors  with  pride  and  sympathy.  Every- 
body knew  of  his  courtship  with  the  blacksmith's  daughter, 
and  wished  him  well,  though  there  were  scarcely  two  opinions 
as  to  how  his  sweetheart's  mother,  "wold  caddie,"  would  re- 
ceive him.  For  his  own  part,  the  gallant  young  soldier  had 
no  misgivings  as  he  opened  the  little  wooden  gate  and  passed 
through  the  garden,  gay  with  stocks  and  pinks  and  gilliflow- 
ers,  whose  fragrance  filled  the  air,  while  a  thrush  sang  out  tri- 
umphantly in  the  hedge  as  he  went  by. 

He  tapped  at  the  old  weather-beaten  door,  first  gently  and 
then  louder,  and  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  joy,  for  already 
he  seemed  to  see  Jemima's  smile  of  loving  welcome,  now  that 
the  long  waiting  had  come  to  an  end  and  all  their  troubles 
were  over.  But  when  at  length  his  knocking  was  answered 
and  the  door  half-way  opened,  it  was  a  grim  old  face  which 
looked  out  almost  savagely  at  him. 

"Tidden'  no  manner  o'  good  vor  'ee  to  come  courten'  here, 
Gideon  Mitchell,  our  Jemima  beant  vor  the  loikes  o*  you,  zo 
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you'd  best  goo  back  where  you  be  a-comed  vrom,  an'  good 
momen'  to  'ee,"  were  the  insulting  words  hurled  at  him. 

He  would  have  stayed  to  argue  and  protest,  or  at  least  to 
insist  upon  seeing  the  girl  and  hearing  his  sentence  from  her 
lips ;  but  the  door  was  rudely  slammed  in  his  face  and  he  was 
left  standing  outside,  bewildered,  in  the  mocking  sunshine. 
Poor  Gideon  looked  vaguely  toward  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
but  it  was  empty ;  the  brothers  were  not  at  work  there.  Then 
he  wandered  aimlessly  out  into  the  road,  half-staggering  un- 
der the  blow  which  he  had  received.  Suddenly  he  was  aware 
of  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  his  arm,  and,  as  he  looked  round,  he 
met  a  woman's  pitying  eyes  turned  up  toward  him. 

"You  do  know  Polly  Crane,  that's  Robin's  wife,  vor  you  be 
a-comed  to  our  wedding?"  she  said,  softly.  "I  misdoubted 
how  t'ood  be,  an'  zo  now  do  'ee  come  hoam  to  tea  along  o' 
we,  and  I'll  tell  'ee  all  about  et.  Tidden'  Jemima's  fault,  be't 
how  'twull." 

In  a  half-dazed  kind  of  way  he  followed  her  without  a  word, 
feeling  so  crushed  and  humiliated  that  he  was  thankful  for  any 
kindness.  He  was  glad  to  sit  down  in  the  shade  and  stillness 
of  the  cottage  where  little  Sammy,  as  though  by  some  curi- 
ous instinct,  at  once  took  possession  of  him  as  a  member  of 
the  family. 

"I  zeed  'ee  a-goin'  up  street,  an'  I  knowed  how  t'ood  be," 
remarked  young  Mrs.  Robin  Crane.  "But  la'  bless  'ee,  Gideon 
Mitchell,  doan't  'ee  take  no  vor  answer.  Thy  maid  do  love  'ee 
true,  an'  ef  zo  be  as  t'wold  ,ooman  have  a-got  a  maggot  in's 
head,  tidden'  no  call  vor  she  to  be  t'  ruination  o'  two  lives !" 

"But  do  'ee  tell  I,  what  'ood  'ee  have  I  to  do?"  asked  the 
young  man  anxiously. 

"What  can  'ee  do?"  exclaimed  Polly,  indignantly,  as  she 
stood  up  and  faced  him.  "Why,  zet  thy  voot  down  like  a  man 
an'  marry  Jemima  right  off,  where  or  no !  Goo  down  to  onst 
an'  tell  thy  vather,  t'  clerk,  vor  to  have  ye  two  axed  in  church 
to-morrow ;  an'  then  walk  up  street  zo  bold  as  may  be,  an'  let 
wold  Hannah  Crane  know  as  thee've  a-done  et." 

"Her'U  keep  the  door  barred  an'  not  let  I  in,"  replied 
Gideon,  who  clearly  saw  the  practical  difficulty  before  him. 

"Doan't  'ee  waste  time  a-knocken'  at  no  doors,"  retorted 
the  fiery  little  woman,  with  a  touch  of  contempt  for  so  futile 
a  proceeding.  "I'll  gie  the  word  to  Robin,  an'  he'll  take  'ee 
straight  in  by  the  shop  way,  zure  enough,  and  back  'ee  up ;  vor 
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all  they  Cranes  be  slow  o'  speech,  but  when  they've  a-zet  their 
minds  on  ar'  a  thing,  look  'ee  they  sticks  to  et" 

As  she  spoke,  Polly  eyed  him  doubtfully  for  a  moment,  un- 
certain whether  he  had  the  pluck  to  carry  out  this  war  to  the 
knife  in  the  enemy's  country.  But  she  saw  that  in  his  face 
which  reassured  her,  and  just  then  her  husband's  step  was 
heard  on  the  threshold,  and  she  had  to  busy  herself  in  getting 
tea  ready.  The  two  men  were  old  friends  and  had  much  to 
talk  about;  so  much  had  happened  since  they  last  met,  and 
there  had  been  so  many  changes  in  the  village.  Presently 
Polly  joined  in,  but  it  was  some  time  before  Robin  came  round 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  her  suggested  plan,  for  he  had  all  a  man's 
horror  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  scene.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  agreed,  and  the  more  willingly  that  it  would  also  g^ve 
him  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  own  affairs  to  a  crisis ;  for 
the  Chillerton  blacksmith  had  another  man  in  view  as  a  part- 
ner, if  Crane  refused  to  join  him. 

"You'll  zee  as  'twull  be  all  right,"  said  Polly,  encouragingly, 
as  she  stood  on  the  doctf^step  to  see  them  start;  "tidden'  in 
nature  vor  t'wold  leady  to  hold  out,  an'  her've  a-got  a  zoft 
pleace  zumwheres,  vor  I've  a-zeen  she  look  out  droo  the  case- 
ment wi'  hungry  longing  vull  o'  love  at  our  Zammy  now  an' 
agen.'^ 

They  walked  silently  down  the  village  street,  through  the 
quiet  hush  of  evening  rest,  only  broken  by  the  distant  murmur 
of  talk  at  the  "Black  Dog,"  or  the  voice  of  a  tired  child,  or  the 
liquid  thrill  of  the  earliest  nightingale  in  the  woods  beyond. 
There  was  no  one  about  as  they  passed  through  the  black- 
smith's shop,  and  this  time  Gideon  was  more  fortunate,  for  he 
found  his  lass  sitting  at  her  needlework,  alone  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  Robin,  with  the  memory  of  his  own  courtship  in  his  mind, 
discreetly  retired  out  of  hearing.  With  a  sudden  start  of  glad 
surprise  Jemima  rose  to  meet  him;  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
joy,  her  eyes  full  of  sparkling  light  and  an  eager  smile  of  wel- 
come on  her  lips. 

Without  one  spoken  word,  every  tell-tale  feature  had  be- 
trayed the  open  secret  of  her  love,  and  as  Gideon  clasped  her 
in  his  outstretched  arms,  he  knew  that  she  was  unchanged, 
and  that  time  and  absence  had  but  strengthened  the  bond  be- 
tween them.  But  after  that  first  moment  of  self-revelation,  the 
girl  drew  back  with  a  pang  of  conscious  terror,  as  thought  and 
memory  returned. 
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"Tidden'  no  good  for  we  to  a- met,  dear  lad,"  she  sobbed ;  "I 
mun  gie  thee  up,  an'  bide  along  wi'  mother." 

"Nay,  my  maid,  tes  too  late  vor  to  tell  I  that,"  he  cried  in 
proud  triumph;  'Tve  a-vound  'ee  i'  the  same  mind,  an*  now 
all  the  mothers  in  Combe  beant  a-goin'  to  part  we  two  no 
m'wore." 

A  warning  "hush"  from  the  open  doorway  told  them  that 
Robin  was  keeping  guard,  but  his  danger-signal  remained  un- 
heeded, until  a  firm,  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  stone  floor, 
and  Hannah  Crane  came  upon  them  unawares.  Her  quick 
eyes  took  in  the  whole  situation  at  a  glance,  and  for  one  terri- 
ble moment  she  stood  glaring  upon  them  dumb  with  rage. 
Then  bending  down  toward  her  trembling  daughter,  she  al- 
most hissed  out  the  words : 

"Here  be  vine  goins-on  vor  to  set  all  Combe  a-tellen'  what 
a  wretched  huzzy  tes " 

"An'  zo  let  'en  tell!  Tidden'  no  odds  to  we,"  interrupted 
Gideon  as  he  stood  up  'and  quietly  placed  himself  between  the 
two  women.  "Do  'ee  leave  I  vor  to  zettle  wi'  thy  mother, 
Jemima,  my  dear,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  decision,  and  at  a 
sign  from  him  she  obediently  slipped  away. 

Furious  at  this  tacit  conspiracy  against  her  authority,  the 
old  woman  turned  upon  him,  but  before  she  could  find  words 
to  express  her  anger,  he  continued,  with  quiet  firmness,  as 
though  it  were  settled  beyond  all  question : 

"I  be  come  to  tell  'ee,  mis'ess,  as  Jemima  an'  I  be  o'  one 
mind  vor  to  get  married  to  onst,  an'  us  twain'll  be  axed  in 
church  come  to-morrow  mornen'.  Tidden'  no  good  vor  to 
jump  down  the  droat  o'  I,  and  miscall  the  pore  lass,  an'  tes 
voolery  not  to  make  the  best  on't,  now  tes  all  settled,  an'  us 
idden  a-goin'  to  change ;  no,  not  for  no  liven'  soul." 

The  young  soldier's  calm  assurance  almost  took  away  her 
breath,  and  as  she  paused  for  a  moment  to  collect  her  thoughts 
and  crush  him  with  scathing  sarcasm,  it  so  chanced  that  she 
caught  sight  of  her  eldest  son  leaning  against  the  farther  door- 
way, in  the  shadow ;  and  she  fancied  she  could  detect  a  gleam 
of  amusement  on  his  face. 

"So  tes  you,  Robin,  as  have  a-brought  thik  there  runagate 
vor  to  inzult  and  ballywrag  tVold  mother  o'  yourn !"  she  cried 
with  unrepressed  fury.  "T'ood  sar'ee  well  right  ef  zo  be  I 
wur  to  bundle  'ee  off  the  plaace,  an'  never  let  'ee  come  a-nigh 
the  forge  no  m'wore,  zo  t'ood !" 
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"Then  zo  do  'ee,  mother,"  retorted  Robin,  roused  at  length 
out  of  the  patient  endurance  of  many  years,  and  emboldened 
by  his  friend's  example  to  strike  a  blow  for  his  freedom. 
"There  be  wold  Loader  over  to  Chillerton  as  wants  I  to  join 
he  an'  go  shares  wi'  en ;  a  tidy  smith  he  be,  too,  and  I'd  zo  lief 
do  et,  and  be  measter  man  to  onst,  vor  I  be  weary  o'  all  these 
years  of  journeyman's  wark,  and  earnen'  no  m'wore  nor  a 
plough-boy." 

Hannah  Crane  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  In  all  the 
course  of  her  lifelong  rule  and  despotism  this  was  the  first 
serious  outbreak  of  rebellion  she  had  ever  met  with.  The  verv 
foundations  of  the  world  seemed  shaken;  she  felt  half-dazed, 
and  looking  round  vague  for  some  support  under  the  sudden 
blow,  she  saw  that  her  younger  son  must  have  followed  her 
into  the  room,  for  he  was  sitting  in  the  high-backed  settle  by 
the  chimney-corner,  quietly  stroking  the  tabby  cat  on  his 
knee.    In  her  despair  she  turned  to  hi^n. 

"Ah,  Jarge,  dear  lad,  tes  well  as  I've  a  got  'ee  to  look  to,  an' 
to  car'  on  the  biz'ness  when  Robin  be  gone.  But  vor  all  that, 
us  won't  let  Jemima  take  up  wi'  yon  mammet  o'  red  cloth," 
and  she  pointed  scornfully  at  the  young  soldier. 

She  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  effect  of  her  words. 

"He  be  a  vine  zet-up  chap,  be  Gideon,  an'  her  mid'  do  wuss," 
remarked  young  George,  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  oracle,  as 
he  slowly  took  the  long  clay  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "Tell  'ee 
what,  mother,  'ee  knows  zo  well  as  they  that  I  beant  one  to  do 
nar'a  stroke  o'  wark  wi'out  Robin  vor  to  tell  I,  an'  zet  'en 
a-goin'.  Zimmenzoo,  I'd  best  goo  over  to  Chillerton  along  o' 
he,  vor  I  doant  hold  o'  biden'  wi  women-vo'k." 

At  this  barefaced  avowal  of  treachery  from  their  unexpected 
ally,  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in  mute,  awestruck  sus- 
pense, hardly  knowing  what  to  expect  next.  As  for  poor  old 
Hannah  Crane,  her  "Jarge"  had  failed  her — ^the  last  prop  to 
which  she  had  clung,  in  bold  defiance  of  her  other  children; 
she  seemed  to  have  suddenly  aged  and  shrunken,  as  with  a 
deep  gasp  for  breath  she  sank  heavily  into  the  nearest  chair, 
and  bowed  her  head  down  upon  her  clenched  hands. 

The  masterful  old  woman  who  had  ruled  her  home  with  ab- 
solute, if  unconscious,  tyranny  for  more  than  the  third  of  a 
century,  realized  in  that  moment  that  all  at  once  her  empire 
had  collapsed,  and  that  she  was  alone  and  desolate,  without 
one  faithful  adherent  in  the  world.    There  was  a  space  of 
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breathless  silence  in  the  room,  only  broken  by  the  ticking  of 
the  tall  clock  in  the  corner,  and  the  soft,  contented  purring  of 
the  tabby  on  George's  knee. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  A  sudden  overwhelming 
wave  of  pity  swept  over  Gideon ;  now  that  the  battle  was 
fought  and  won,  in  the  hour  of  victory  the  strong  man  was 
tender  and  merciful.  Some  untaught  instinct  of  chivalry,  or 
some  dim  sweet  memory  of  his  own  mother,  drew  him  toward 
the  poor  creature  in  her  humiliation,  till  bending  forward  he 
kissed  the  toil-worn  hands. 

"Nay,  mis'ess,  be  o' good  cheer  an*  do  *ee  vorgie  we;  I 
warrant  Til  be  a  good  zon  to  'ee,"  he  said  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice ;  "an*  ef  zo  be  as  it  a-comed  on  *ee  too  sudden  loike,  why 
Jemima  an'  me,  us'll  bide  thy  time." 

Touched  by  such  marvelous,  unwonted  courtesy  in  the  hour 
of  her  deepest  humiliation,  the  stem  old  woman  was  more  dis- 
posed to  think  kindly  of  the  stranger  than  of  her  own  rebel- 
lious children.  He  had  risen  and  turned  away,  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  a  scene  which  had  become  almost  too  painful,  when, 
before  he  had  reached  the  door,  a  broken  voice  arrested  him : 

"Gideon,  thee  mid*  take  Jemima.'* 

Then,  after  a  time,  with  the  strength  of  mind  of  a  queen  de- 
throned, who  knows  when  her  surrender  must  be  complete 
and  unconditional,  she  added  in  a  colder  tone  : 

"An*  ef  Robin  be  zo  zet  on  being  measter  man,  why  he'd 
best  bide  to  hoam  i*  the  wold  plaace — there*ve  a-bin  Cranes  to 
the  forge  i*  Combe  this  hundred  year  an'  m*wore." 


A  proud  woman  was  Polly  Crane  on  the  morrow,  when  the 
Easter  bells  rang  forth  their  message  of  good-tidings.  She 
looked  out  through  the  diamond-paned  window  and  watched 
Gideon  and  Jemima  openly  walking  down  to  church  together, 
Look-y-zee,  Robin,"  she  cried  eagerly  to  her  husband, 
how  they  do  goo  arm-in-crook,  zo  bold  as  may  be,  vor  zure ! 
There  be  Jarge  a-comen*  down  street,  too,  wi'  a  yaller  rose 
a-pinned  in  vront,  an* — massy  on  us !"  she  added,  holding  up 
her  hands  in  utter  amazement,  "if  there  idden  your  mother,  wi' 
her  Zunday  bonnet  all  a-vrilled  an*  her  black  bombazine 
gownd,  close  a*ter  he,  an*  a-zetten*  her  best  voot  voremost ! 
Do  *ee  look  sharp,  Robin — you*m  well-nigh  ready — ^an*  walk 
down  the  village  i*  zight  o'  all  the  vo'ks  alongside  o'  she, 
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"Tes  quite  a  parli'ment,  zo  tes,  an'  tell  'ee  what,  I  mun  come 
too  wi'  little  Zam,  vor  to  hear  they  axed  in  church,  an'  zo  us 
won't  miss  that  tar-ble  vine  anthem  you  be  all  a-goin'  to  zing. 
And  our  Zammy  shall  gie  his  grammer  a  posy,  zo  he  shall, 
avore  the  day  be  done  I"  exclaimed  Polly,  as  she  snatched  up 
the  astonished  child  in  her  arms,  and  carried  him  up  the  nar- 
row staircase  to  get  ready. 


POKE    HAMM* 


By  Frank  H.  Sweet 
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iKE  HAMM  was  in  no  degree  a  prophet,  but 
he  had  one  of  a  prophet*s  disadvantages,  being 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  The  dis- 
tinction— or  extinction — fell  upon  him  like  a 
comfortable  blanket,  even  in  the  plodding  days 
of  his  babyhood,  and  became  clinched  during 
his  brief,  spasmodic  honors  of  somnolency  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  longer,  more  lingering 
hours  upon  the  mountain  side.  And  when  he 
sauntered  reluctantly  into  manhood,  it  was  a  sig^  manual  that 
separated  and  marked  him  as  one  apart. 

And  yet  energy  was  without  premium  on  'Possum  Hill.  A 
man  could  sit  upon  his  own  doorstep  from  daylight  to  dark, 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-first,  and 
not  lose  caste.  He  could  even  smoke  his  corn-cob  pipe  While 
his  wife  and  daughters  gathered  berries  or  calamus  roots  or 
chestnuts  to  sell,  and  still  be  a  reputable  Hiller  in  good  stand- 
ing. No,  it  was  not  that.  Rather  was  it  the  unthrift  of  non- 
accumulation.  As  a  baby  he  had  gurgled  his  content  with  the 
world,  even  while  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  purloining  and 
misusing  his  rag-dolls  and  rude  toys ;  in  boyhood  he  had  gone 
a  step  farther,  and  turned  over  such  belongings  as  unwittingly 
came  to  him  to  whoever  expressed  a  desire  for  their  possession, 
accentuating  this  in  early  manhood  by  even  going  out  of  his 
way  to  do  things  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  doing  for 
himself. 

So  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  youth  in  general  of  the 
neighborhood  grew  up  and  branched  out  into  little  shacks  of 
their  own,  built  in  such  natural  wrinkles  of  the  mountain  side 
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as  promised  immunity  from  wind  or  sun  or  shade,  according 
to  varying  temperament;  and  their  housekeeping  beginnings 
of  three  chairs  and  a  table  and  stove  and  bedstead  accumulated 
to  other  bits  of  furniture  inside,  and  perhaps  to  a  cow  and 
mule,  and,  in  rare  instances,  two  mules  and  "kerridge"  outside. 
Hiller  prosperity  never  aspired  beyond  two  mules  and  buck- 
board  "kerridge."  But  Poke  remained  the  same,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-five  his  name  was  commonly  spoken  with 
a  drawling  prolongation  that  sought  to  express  a  double  and 
sarcastic  meaning. 

But  for  all  that.  Poke  was  not  so  slow  as  their  insinuations 
would  convey,  or  his  lack  of  material  accumulations  declare. 
He  had  neither  a  rood  of  land  for  a  holding,  nor  a  mule  to 
back,  nor  a  shack  to  share  with  some  fair  Diana  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  his  old  muzzle-loader  brought  in  more  game  than  the 
modern  Winchesters  of  his  associates,  and  there  was  no  cabin 
raising  or  shucking  or  bee  or  deer  stalking  to  which  he  was 
not  the  first  invited,  and  where  his  broad  shoulders  or  deft 
fingers  or  good-natured  humor  or  keen  eyes  was  not  in  eager 
demand.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  service  of  another,  and 
gave  of  his  strength  and  knowledge  with  unstinted  generosity ; 
but  there  his  industry  faltered;  for  he  had  no  need  of  these 
things  for  himself,  so  did  not  seek  them. 

One  day  he  was  engaged  in  his  favorite  occupation  of  watch- 
ing white  clouds  drift  across  the  blue  disk  of  the  sky,  and  to  do 
it  to  the  best  advantage  was  lying  upon  his  back  on  a  bed  of 
moss  with  his  hands  clasped  beneath  his  head.  It  was  mid- 
October,  and  among  the  chestnut  branches  was  a  "chickaree- 
ing"  and  scampering  of  squirrels  intent  on  their  winter  stores ; 
and  of  kinglets  and  sparrows  and  thrushes  deploying  and 
forming  for  their  journey  to  the  south ;  and,  farther  away  the 
"caw,  cawing"  of  black  sentinels  patroling  the  sky. .  An  odor 
of  autumn  foliage  was  in  the  air,  a  rustle  df  falling  leaves,  a 
sense  of  complete  isolation  and  content.     And  then  she  came. 

He  was  hardly  conscious  of  her  intrusion  at  first,  she  fitted 
so  well  into  it  all  with  her  soft  gray  calico  and  chestnut-gold 
hair ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  was  not  aware  of  his  presence.  The 
clinging  moss  rose  half  up  about  his  form,  and  he  was  so 
motionless  and  entirely  a  part  of  the  surroundings  that  a  bird 
was  chirping  contentedly  from  the  very  toe  of  one  of  his  great 
boots,  only  flying  a  few  feet  away  as  she  approached. 

They  were  on  the  brow  of  a  slope  that  dropped  rapidly  down 
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into  the  valley,  and  she  paused  and  threw  her  hand  above  her 
eyes  with  a  quick  motion  which  he  recognized  as  expressing 
anxiety  and  hope.  He  could  see  her  face  plainly  from  where 
he  lay,  and  could  read  in  the  glances  which  flashed  from  point 
to  point  something  of  the  terror  of  their  owner  at  not  finding 
what  she  sought. 

"What  is  hit.  Miss  Laurel?"  he  drawled,  as  with  a  slow, 
muscular  movement  of  his  body  he  threw  himself  upon  his  feet 
and  moved  forward  to  her  side.     "Can  I  be  any  he'p  ?*' 

"O-h!  hit's  you,  Poke?  Thank  God!  Hurry!  hurry! 
Pap's  knocked  down  by  a  tree  an'  bein'  crushed.  I  couldn't 
Hit  hit." 

"Where?"  asked  Poke  tersely. 

"To  Coon  Flat.  He  was  choppin'  a  bee  tree,  an'  hit  fell  'fore 
he  thought.     Please,  please  do  hurry !" 

Poke  nodded  reassuringly.  Coon  Flat  was  three  miles 
away  by  a  circuitous  path  around  craggy  points  and  up  and 
down  declivities,  or  one  mile  by  going  straight  over  the  ridge 
and  meeting  a  precipice  by  crawling  out  upon  a  branch  for 
twenty  feet  and  sliding  down  the  tree-trunk  for  thirty  feet 
more.  Poke  wondered  if  Laurel  had  come  by  this  route.  But 
as  he  sprang  up  the  slope  he  swung  his  hand  toward  the  cir- 
cuitous path,  knowing  full  well  as  he  did  so,  however,  that  the 
girl  would  do  exactly  as  she  pleased,  for  that  was  her  way. 

He  had  met  Laurel  occasionally  during  his  rambles  on  this 
part  of  the  slope,  and  thought  her  a  remarkably  plain-spoken, 
clear-headed  girl,  with  none  of  the  silly  pranks  and  giggles 
which  he  commonly  attributed  to  young  women. 

But  matters  feminine  were  of  slow  growth  in  Poke's  un- 
practiced  brain,  and  the  sweet  personality  of  the  girl,  as  she 
stood  there  on  the  brow  of  the  slope,  gazing  down  at  him  with 
anxious,  appealing  eyes  and  flushed  face,  did  not  penetrate 
fully  to  his  consciousness  until  he  reached  the  very  summit  of 
the  ridge.  Then  he  stopped  with  a  sudden,  appreciative,  "By 
Jock!  wa'n't  she  purty!"  ending  with  a  lingering  drawn-in 
whistle,  this  time  intermitting  with  a  chuckle ;  and  the  whistle 
and  chuckle,  translated,  intimated  that  were  he  thinking  of 
setting  up  a  shack  of  his  own,  this  was  the  sort  of  girl — or 
queen — he  would  install  within  its  sacred  precincts.  "An' 
I  wouldn't  keer  a  durn  if  her  paw  was  the  best  fixed  man 
roun'  hyer,"  he  chuckled,  as  he  hitched  his  body  along  the 
branc'h  toward  the  tree  trunk.     "I'd  jes'  go  in  to  win.     A  gal 
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like  that's  wuth  fightin'  fur — yes,  an'  dyin'  fur/*  This  time 
the  chuckle  preceded  the  whistle,  and  the  whistle  was  blown 
out  with  a  mournful  quaver  that  declared  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  thought  of  setting  up  a  shack  of  his  own. 

Coon  Flat  was  the  wonder  and  chagrin  of  all  the  mountain 
side,  for  was  it  not  the  climax  of  brazen  industry  ?  They  all 
had  their  patches ;  but  beside  Coon  Flat,  their  patches  were  as 
barren  fields  to  a  land  of  milk  and-  honey.  Jake,  the  father  of 
Laurel — as  he  was  called,  in  contradistinction  to  another  Jake 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  father  of  Meg — grew  potatoes  that 
stood  him  from  the  October  digging  to  the  May  planting ;  his 
onions  and  cabbages  were  always  above  family  needs,  and 
flowed  over  into  envied  sales  for  ready  money ;  and,  to  cap  it 
all,  behind  his  cabin  was  a  four-acre  field  that  every  fall  showed 
green  with  sprouting  shoots,  and  every  spring  grew  heavy  with 
swaying,  golden-headed  wheat.  No  wonder  he  had  two  mules 
and  a  buckboard  ''kerridge,"  a  "peazzer"  in  front  of  his  cabin, 
and  a  kitchen  with  real  window-glass  windows  behind !  And 
no  wonder  he  carried  his  head  high  as  the  mighty  man  of  the 
Hillers,  and  looked  askance  at  the  valorous  "pore  trash"  youth 
that  dared  to  raise  eyes  to  his  daughter !  But  of  Poke  he  had 
not  even  thought  as  an  object  of  suspicion. 

So  now,  after  that  stalwart  youth  had  removed  the  heavy 
tree-trunk  from  his  body,  and  had  lifted  and  borne  him  to  his 
bed  in  the  cabin  as  gently  as  a  mother  might  her  child,  he 
welcomed  with  cordial  gratitude  an  offer  to  remain  and  look 
after  things  until  he  could  get  out.  Laurel  was  strong  and 
willing ;  but  her  hands  would  be  full  in  looking  after  him,  and 
there  were  the  mules  to  care  for,  and  the  dozens  of  pigs,  and 
a  cow  to  drive  up  from  the  valley  and  milk;  and,  besides,  it 
was  high  time  the  four  acres  were  again  seeded,  in  order  that 
there  should  be  a  succession  to  the  sacks  of  golden  grain 
which  were  now  stored  in  the  shed  loft  waiting  for  the  higher 
quotations  which  rumor  promised.  Yes,  a  strong  man  was 
needed  on  the  place ;  for  Coon  Flat,  even  in  its  splendor,  was 
isolated.  The  nearest  neighbor  was  too  far  away  to  be  reached 
by  even  the  report  of  his  rifle. 

Poke  entered  upon  his  new  work  with  unwonted  energy.  A 
great  heap  of  wood  was  cut  and  piled  near  the  back  door, 
where  it  would  be  handy  for  Laurel;  he  brought  water  and 
fed  the  pigs,  and  in  spite  of  her  protests,  insisted  on  doing  the 
milking  himself ;  and  he  brought  out  the  big,  unwieldy  plow 
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and  swung  it  in  behind  the  mules  and  went  merrily  around  the 
four-acre  lot  in  lessening  parallelograms.  And  it  may  be  that 
his  energ>'  and  cheerfulness  was  in  no  whit  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  he  knew  Laurel  was  always  somewhere  about  the 
cabin,  and  thait  it  was  she  who  would  prepare  his  meals,  and 
sit  with  him  at  the  table ;  and  that  in  the  evening  he  could  be 
near  the  invalid,  with  whom  she  would  talk. 

He  was  not  in  love,  of  course.  Such  an  absurdity  did  not 
even  occur  to  him.  It  was  the  ntjvelty  of  seeing  a  woman 
about  that  was  pleasant.  He  had  no  sisters,  and  his  mother 
had  been  long  dead.  It  was  just  the  novelty  and  the  neatness 
and  contentedness  of  it  all  he  liked.  And  this  idea,  if  his 
thoughts  took  such  definite  form,  remained  with  him  for  a 
month — until  the  invalid  began  to  hobble  about  on  crutches — 
when  suddenly  the  truth  came  home  to  him,  as  had  her  beauty 
that  day  on  the  ridge.  He  was  clearing  new  land  below  the 
four-acre  lot,  when  the  shock  straightened  him  up  with  a  half- 
wondering,  half-frightened,  "Fm  one  of  'em !  Yes,  sir !  Fm 
— one — of — 'em !"  Then  his  indrawn  whistle  began,  and  was 
blown  out  with  a  chuckle,  and  they,  with  the  straightening  up, 
were  repeated  every  few  minutes  during  the  next  hour.  When 
he  returned  to  the  cabin,  the  half-frightened  look  had  left  his 
face,  but  the  wonder  still  remained,  and  with  it  was  an  ecstatic 
diffidence  that  seemed  strangely  at  variance  with  his  usual 
bluflF  frankness. 

Laurel  noticed  the  change  at  once,  and  her  face  grew  puz- 
zled; but  only  for  a  little  while.  Then  an  odd  twinkle  ot 
humor  came  into  her  eyes,  as  though  she  understood.  And 
mingled  with  the  humor  was  a  tender,  flickering  light  which 
had  been  gaining  strength  in  her  eyes  these  past  few  weeks,  a 
light  which  Poke  had  not  yet  seen.  , 

As  he  entered,  Jake  looked  up  with  angry  impatience,  and 
Poke  raised  a  hand  defensively  before  his  face ;  but  the  invalid 
was  not  thinking  of  that. 

"Heered  anything  'bout  wheat  to-day?"  he  grumbled. 
"Goin'  down,  of  course." 

"Goin'  up,"  Poke  answered  promptly.  "A  man  hollered  to 
me  from  the  aige  o'  the  hill  this  mornin'  an'  said  'twas 
seventy." 

"Seventy !"  Jake  grabbed  his  crutches  and  rose  totteringly 
to  his  feet,  but  sank  back  with  a  snarl  of  mingled  rage  and 
pain.     "Seventy  cents !  and  I've  got  ninety  bushels.     Dum  the 
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ole  back !  By  the  time  I'm  out  agin'  hit'll  be  down  to  fifty, 
like  'twas  last  year,  an'  that'll  be  a  clean  loss  o'  eighteen  dollars. 
Blame  hit  all!" 

"Cayn't  I  g6,  pap?"  suggested  Laurel. 

The  gloomy  face  cleared  slightly,  then  lowered.  He  loved 
the  profits  of  his  industry,  but  not  so  much  as  he  loved  Laurel. 
It  was  thirty  miles  to  Staunton. 

"No,  ye  cayn't,"  he  snarled. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  then: 

"Thar's  Poke,  pap.     He's  mighty  strong  an'  willin*." 

The  face  darkened,  then  grew  lighter.  Evidently  the  idea, 
at  first  scouted,  was  being  tolerated.  That  meant  Poke  had 
been  making  giant  strides  forward  during  these  few  weeks. 

"I— dunno,"  doubtfully. 

Poke  saw  his  opportunity,  and  rose  to  it  like  a  man — like  a 
man  of  industry.     He  was  developing  rapidly. 

"I'll  take  hit  down  all  right,"  he  said  confidently,  "I've  sold 
wheat  to  Staunton  afore."  He  was  thinking  of  two  bushels 
he  had  once  taken  to  market  for  his  father,  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  had  lost  on  the  way  home.  He  did  not  mention  the 
loss,  however ;  but  the  thought  of  it  made  him  hesitate  in  the 
face  of  this  vast  enterprise  which  involved  ninety  bushels. 

"Wouldn't  ye  better  wait  a  little?"  he  suggested  weakly. 
"Signs  seem  to  'low  wheat's  still  risin'.  .  Mebbe  hit'll  be  wuth 
while  to  hoi'  back  till  ye' re  out." 

Jake  snorted. 

"Thar's  more  fallin's  than  risin's  in  wheat,"  he  snapped. 
"I've  foun'  that  out.  I  reckon  ye'd  better  go ;  an'  min'  I  want 
ye  to  get  hit  all  down  to-morrer.  Seventy  cents!  Yes,  ye 
mus'  get  hit  all  in  to-morrer." 

Poke's  head  was  whirling.  But  there  was  Laurel  looking 
at  him  confidently,  and  her  father  already  beginning  to  lose 
some  of  his  newly  acquired  confidence.     He  must  brace  up. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  as  steadily  as  he  could.  "The  mules 
can  draw  half  on  the  long  waggin ;  an'  I'll  borry  Tom  Stuart's 
mule  an'  Ike  Brown's  ole  hoss,  an  hitch  'em  to  Bill  Coyner's 
hay  waggin.  That'll  take  the  other  half.  Ike's  boy  Sam  can 
drive  ahind  me  so  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  him.  Oh,  yes ;  we'll 
get  on  fust  rate." 

Jake  nodded  approvingly ;  it  was  a  good  plan. 

"Seventy  cents,"  he  admonished  warningly ;  "try  an'  get  hit." 

After  the  wheat  was  loaded  the  next  day,  Poke  entered  the 
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cabin  for  a  few  last  instructions.  Before  leaving  he  contrived 
to  draw  Laurel  into  the  back  kitchen  for  a  moment.  There 
he  was  seized  by  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"Say,  Laurel/'  he  began  eagerly,  "I — I — say,  would  ye 
min'  me  gettin'  a  ring  to  Staunton,  a  gol'  ring,  for  you  an' 
me?" 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  understandingly,  her  face  flush- 
ing. She  could  not  remember  a  single  one  of  her  married 
acquaintances  who  had  been  given  a  gold  ring. 

"Why,  no,  I  wouldn't  min'.  Poke,"  she  said  simply.  "Fll 
be  real  glad." 

"An' — an'  would  ye  min'  speakin'  to  your  paw  'bout  hit 
while  I'm  gone.  Laurel  ?  Hit  might  be  a  good  time  now  I'm 
a-totin'  his  wheat." 

"No— no,  I  don't  min'." 

She  watched  him  from  the  doorway  until  the  heavy  wagons 
rumbled  out  of  sight.     Then  she  went  in  to  her  father. 

"Pap,"  she  announced  abruptly,  "Poke's  ast  me  to  marry 
him." 

"An'  you  ?" 

"I've  said  yes,"  composedly. 

Jake  controlled  himself  with  a  mighty  effort.  With  Laurel 
he  must  be  diplomatic. 

"Wall,  ye  know  bes',"  he  grimaced  affably.  "But  ye  know 
how  'tis  with  Poke.  Ye'll  have  to  wait  till  he's  able  to  keep 
ye.  I  don't  reckon  he's  saved '  enough  to  buy  a  runt  pig 
yet." 

But  Laurel  smiled  to  herself  contentedly.  People  were 
easily  mistaken,  she  thought,  and  were  apt  to  be  prejudiced. 
Was  not  Poke  the  best-natured  and  the  best-looking  man  on 
the  slope  ?  And  had  he  not  promised  her  a  gold  ring  out  of 
the  plentitude  of  his  riches  ?     So  she  said  softly : 

"I  won't  go  ag'in  ye,  pap ;  don't  ye  fear.  We'll  wait  till  ye 
say  yourse'f  that  Poke's  able  to  keep  me." 

But  curiously  enough  at  that  very  moment  Poke  was  won- 
dering dismally  how  he  would  be  able  to  contrive  the  pur- 
chase of  a  gold  ring  with  the  twenty-five  cents  which  repre- 
sented the  accumulation  of  'his  twenty-five  years. 

They  expected  him  back  by  the  end  of  the  third  day ;  it  was 
the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  when  he  returned.  As  he  dismissed 
young  Sam,  and  attended  to  his  mules,  there  was  a  look  of 
beatific  joy  upon  his  face,  which  remained  there  until  he  Opened 
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the  cabin  door  and  saw  the  expectant  face  of  Jake.     Theft  he 
whitened  and  staggered  to  the  nearest  chair. 

** You  pore  boy !"  cried  Laurel  tenderly,  '^you're  plumb  beat 
out." 
'*Did  ye  get  the  seventy  cents?"  demanded  Jake,  eagerly. 

Poke  gasped  and  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  What  was 
he  here  for  ?  What  did  they  want  him  to  say  ?  It  was  about 
the  wheat,  wasn't  it  ?  He  had  almost  forgotten  that  unimpor- 
tant matter  after  the  gold  ring  took  possession  of  his  mind. 
He  remembered  the  wheat  had  been  taken  to  the  storeroom  of 
a  big  flouring  mill,  and  that  he  had  told  a  clerk  he  would  be 
back  later  and  attend  to  its  sale ;  then  he  had  Hurried  away  in 
search  of  a  job  of  hauling  with  the  mules,  and  had  carted  sand 
two  days  for  six  dollars,  and  had  bought  the  gold  ring.  Yes, 
that  was  it;  and  he  had  given  Sam  the  twenty-five  cents  to 
pay  hii  fare  to  a  cousin's  at  Fishersville,  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way  for  the  two  days.  That  was  all — only  he  had  forgotten 
to  go  back  and  sell  the  wheat. 

"Did  ye  get  the  seventy  cents?"  demanded  Jake  for  the 
second  time. 

Poke  felt  that  it  was  a  crisis  with  him,  and  he  drew  a  long, 
hard  breath.     Then  his  gaze  steadied. 

"Ye  see,  hit's  this  way,"  he  said,  "signs  are  fur  risin',  an'  I 
ain't  sol'  yet.     Ye  mout  jes'  as  well  have  seventy-five  or  eighty 

cents  as  fur  anybody  else.   But  I'll  go  down "  he  was  about 

to  say  "to  oncet,"  but  restrained  himself,  for  that  might  betray 
him ;  he  added  instead — "in  a  few  days  an'  see  how  the  risin's 


comin'  on." 


Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  invalid  would  not  have 
controlled  his  astonishment  and  wrath ;  but  this  was  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity,  and  Jake,  the  father  of  Laurel,  was 
nothing  if  not  diplomatic.  So  he  forced  himself  into  a  sem- 
blance of  composure. 

"Wall,  hit's  your  lookout,  Poke,"  he  said,  significantly.  "I 
ordered  ye  to  sell,  an'  of  course  I'll  hoi'  ye  responsible  for  all 
fallin's  from  the  seventy  cents.     Min'  that !" 

It  was  a  very  miserable  Poke  who  went  out  to  attend  to  the 
evening  chores.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  rush  away  to  Staun- 
ton to  remedy  the  evil  before  it  grew  worse.  He  imagined  all 
sorts  of  fallings,  to  sixty  cents,  fifty,  perhaps  forty ;  to  a  life 
of  toil  spent  in  atoning  for  the  carelessness ;  to  the  probable 
loss  of  Laurel.     But  he  stuck  it  out  until  the  third  morning ; 
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then  he  left  the  cabin  with  steady,  confident  strides,  which, 
however,  changed  to  frantic  haste  as  soon  as  he  was  beyond 
view  of  Laurel  in  the  doorway. 

But  the  mills  of  the  gods  sometimes  turn  out  unaccountable 
grist.  Every  moment  since  Poke  had  been  told  from  the  hill 
that  wheat  was  "goin'  up,"  the  mills  of  the  Chicago  pit  had 
been  grinding  out  good  flour  for  his  chaff ;  the  West  had  been 
scoured,  the  markets  of  the  world  invoked,  and  the  many- 
tongued  lines  of  telegraph  brought  into  the  game.  And  all 
had  redounded  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Poke  of  Possum  Hill. 
When  he  returned  to  Coon  Flat  at  the  end  of  one  short  twenty- 
four  hours,  his  face  was  again  expressive  of  beatific  joy. 

Going  straight  to  Jake,  the  father  of  Laurel,  he  handed  him 
a  roll  of  bills. 

"The  risin'  was  even  better  than  I  'lowed  on,"  he  said  non- 
chalantly, "I  sol'  for  a  dollar.  Ye  see,  thar  was  signs  o' 
breakin',  an'  I  'lowed  I  better  not  hoi'  on  any  longer." 

There  are  varying  signs  of  wonder,  chagrin,  incredulity  and 
satisfaction ;  but  the  mingling  of  them  all  which  gathered  on 
Jake's  face  was  of  the  kind  that  cannot  be  put  into  words.  He 
gazed  at  the  money;  at  the  strong,  handsome  figure  before 
him;  at  Laurel,  smiling  a  few  feet  away;  and  bowed  ills  head 
in  surrender. 

"I  reckon  I  mout  a  been  mistook.  Laurel,"  he  said  submis- 
sively.    "Poke  '11  be  able  to  keep  ye,  sure  'nough." 


THE   LUCKY   WELL   AT   PASSY  * 

By  Val.  Tern 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  now 
aristocratic  location  of  Paris  was  formerly  the  suburb 
Passy,  a  poor,  miserable,  struggling  village,  whose  few  inhabi- 
tants eked  out  a  meagre  existence  by  farming,  market  garden- 
ing and  wood  cutting. 

The  wooded  forest,  the  beautiful  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  to- 
day, with  its  area  of  2,250  acres  of  magnificent  park,  interlaced 
with  limpid  streams,  broad  lakes  and  rippling  cascades,  was 
then  the  exclusive  hunting  grounds  of  the  reigning  house. 
The  little  hunting  seat  La  Muette  in  the  dense  forest  was  a 
favorite       resort       for 
Charles  IX.  and  Louis 
XIIL     after     a     gala 
)  day    of    sport.      Louis 
XIV.  in  his  youth,  be- 
fore   his   young   blood 
was  sluggish  with  court 
dissipations,  keenly  en- 
joyed the  excitement  and  invigoration  offered  in  killing  the 
game  in  this  forest. 
The  nobility  who  participated  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the  c\- 

*Tratislatecl     by     Wade     Manning,     from   (he   German,  tor  Short 
s  by  L.  de  Bernebruek. 
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citenient  of  the  chase  concerned  themselves  very  little,  if  any, 
with  the  condition  of  the  village  and  the  pitiful  poverty  of  the 
people,  as  they  rode  through  its  picturesque  streets,  but  ac- 
cepted the  homage  of  the  poor  peasants  (who  stood  with  un- 
covered and  bowed  heads)  with  careless  acknowledgment. 

Ah,  but  let  one  of  these  hard-working  people,  by  design  or 
accident,  kill  a  hare,  a  roe,  a  stag,  a  partridge  or  any  of  the 
King's  game,  his  existence  was  at  once  recognized  and  he 
was  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  their  then  barbarous  laws. 

In  the  year  1658  Michel  Robinet  and  Mathew  Doucet  were 
market  gardeners  and  neighbors  at  Passy.  The  property 
of  Michel  adjoined  young  Doucet's  garden  and  was  much 
more  fertile,  but  what  Doucet's  lacked  in  produce  it  made  up 
(if  not  in  such  profitable  way)  by  having  a  well  of  crystal  water 
of  peculiar  nature  which  bubbled  and  sparkled  and  scintillated 
in  a  glass,  like  diamonds  in  the  sunlight;  although  somewhat 
pungent  to  the  taste,  it  was  nevertheless  very  refreshing. 

Poor  Robinet  and  Doucet,  with  all  their  industry  and  hard 
work,  had  not  been  able,  out  of  their  scanty  profits,  to  buy  a 
cart  and  donkey  to  carry  the  garden  truck  to  Paris,  so  they 
were   obliged    to  wheel    the   heavily   loaded 
hand-barrows  to  the  city  each  morning. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  some  time  that  as 
soon  as  young  Doucet's  circumstances  would 
■  permit  he  was  to  wed  Annette,  the  handsome 
daughter  of  Robinet,  whom  he  had  dearly 
loved  from  a  little  child.     The  struggle  for 
subsistence   was   so   difficult   that   a   speedy 
union  for  the  young  folks  looked  dubious. 
In   the  meantime  one  of  the   gamekeepers, 
Ctaude  Tiercelin,  from  the  King's  preserves, 
paid  court  to  Annette,  but  while  he  was  a  most  desirable  party 
financially,  and  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  young  girl,  Annette 
refused  the  offer,  telling  him  of  her  love  and  engagement  to 
Matthew*  Doucet. 

This  burly  gamekeeper  received  his  dismissal  with  very 
poor  grace,  and  only  abided  his  time,  in  order  to  revenge  what 
he  considered  a  gross  insult. 

One  beautiful  morning  in  May  Robinet,  up  with  the  lark  as 
usual,  opened  the  little  wicker  gate  of  his  garden  and  stepped 
cautiously  along  the  narrow  paths  between  the  beds  of  grow- 
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ing  vegetables,  each  edged  with  its  well-trimmed  box.  As  he 
turned  and  scanned  the  fruits  of  many  days'  labor,  what  was 
his  consternation  to  find  the  bright,  fresh  green  leaves  in  the 

lettuce    bed    nibbled    and 

destroyed,  not  a  leaf  in- 
tact. The  poor  old  gar- 
dener burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed : 

"Oh,    those    miserable 
hares   of   the   King   have 
been    here   again    during 
the  night,  and  have  eaten 
all  my  lettuce,  in  spite  of 
the  new  fence,  in  spite  of 
all  I've  done  to  keep  them 
out.     Oh,  how  we  poor  peasants  who  live  on  the  border  of  the 
King's  preserves  must  suffer  through  his  unruly  game,  which, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  steals  in  and  eats  up  our  very  sub- 
stance!    Heavenly  Father,  why  have  we  no  redress?" 
'■Ay!    What's  that?" 

Michel  dried  his  eyes  as  he  listened  to  a  suspicious  noise 
close  by;  turning  His  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed, 
he  saw  a  good-sized  hare  contentedly  nibbling  with  unap- 
peased  appetite  the  remnants  of  the  despoiled  leaves.  Losing 
all  patience,  the  old  gardener  picked  up  a  large  stone  and 
hurled  it  at  the  nimble  little  ani- 
mal, muttering:  "Take  that, 
you  beastly  night  scavenger." 

The  hare  dropped  in  its  own 
track,  the  stone  (unfortunately 
for  poor  Robinet)  striking  his 
head  and  killing  the  little  ma- 
rauder instantly. 

The  old  gardener  was  greatly 
terrified  over  his  unintentional 
misdeed,  for  it  was  clear  to  him  I 
at  once  that  he  had  committed 
a  capital  crime,  a  game  outrage. 
Michel  took  off  his  old  cap  and 

wiped  the  beads  of  perspiration  from  his  wrinkled  brow,  mur- 
muring: "Mon  Dieu!  this  is  awful,  but  thanks  to  the  good 
saint  no  one  has  seen  this  catastrophe,"  and  he  continued. 
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as  he  carefully  surveyed  the  situation:  "The  safest  thing 
for  me  to  do  is  to  find  a  spade  and  bury  the  little  villain, 
for  I  dare  not  take  him  into  the  kitchen  to  the  wife, 
although"  (raising  his  voice  and  rubbing  his  empty  stomach), 
"a  savory  dish  of  fricasseed  hare  is  not  to  be  despised  by  us 
poor  peasants." 

"Ho  there  1"  roughly  cried  a  voice  at  this  moment.  The 
terrified  gardener  turned  his  head  and  saw  the  broad  cunning 
face  erf  Tiercelin,  the  gamekeeper,  who  was  spying  over  the 
fence. 

"It  must  have  been  truly  the  devil  who  led  the  imp  to  this 
spot  at  this  time,"  muttered  Michel  to  himself,  and  then  in  a 
loud  voice  said  very  friendly: 

"Ah I  here  is  Tiercelin;  you  too  are  up  early  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  necessity  knows  no  law.  To-day  at  ten  o'clock  the 
royal  party  has  the  greatest  hunt  of  the  season,"  said  Tiercelin 
with  his  usual  sinister  expression. 

"A  mounted  hunt  ?"  inquired  the  gardener. 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  later  one  on  foot.  We  need  still  a  few 
more  beaters  to  beat  the  stubble,  so  I  am  on  the  way  bright 
and  early  to  find  them." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  good  luck,"  said  Robinet,  fervently,  try- 
ing to  rid  himself  of  his  untimely  visitor. 

"Thanks,  the  hurry  is  not  so  great,  but  v;e  can  gossip  a 
few  moments  with  one  another."  "H'm!  What's  wrong  in 
the  lettuce  bed  ?"  asked  Tiercelin,  with  an  evil  smile. 

"Oh,  nothing  particular;  I  have  been  cutting  the  heads  of 
lettuce  to  take  to  market,"  replied  Michel  indifferently. 

"I  saw  you  throw  a  stone  at  something;  what  was  it?" 

Robinet  shook  with  fright,  but  soon  recovered  himself. 
"Why,  that  was  my  neighbor's  cat,  I  found  prowling  among 
the  heads  of  lettuce." 

"I  never  heard  before  in  all  my  life  that  a  cat  eats  lettuce." 

"Not  lettuce,  but  field  mice." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Tiercelin  with  a  sneer,  "the  cat  was 
your  friend  and  it  was  foolish  to  frighten  him  away." 

The  unhappy  gardener  gasped  for  breath ;  it  was  impossible 
to  see  his  way  clear  out  of  this  trouble. 

Tiercelin  looked  at  him  sharply  and  continued  deliberately : 

"I  see  there  among  the  lettuce  leaves  the  hind  leg  of  the 
animal  you  have  just  killed  with  a  ston^,  and  I  can  take  my 
oath  by  our  patron  saint  it  is  not  the  leg  of  a  cat." 
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"My  good  Tiercelin,  I  beg  of  you " 

"That  is  the  leg  of  a  hare,  Robinet;  the  hare  belongs  to  the 
King,  and  you  have  just  killed  it  with  a  stone,  maliciously 
killed  it." 

"Do  not  shout  so,"  said  the  poor  gardener,  ghastly  pale; 
"it  was  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance;  the  stone  I  intended 
to  frighten  him  with  struck  his  temple  and  killed  him  in- 
stantly." 

"Oh,  this  confession  will  not  save  your  neck,"  sneered  the 
gamekeeper  diabolically,  "and  it  is  my  duty  to  report  you  at 
once." 

"Claude  Tiercelin,  you  will  not  bring  this  misfortune  upon 
a  poor  old  man,  I  beg  of  you  for  God's  sake." 

"My  duty  comes  before  all,"  said  Tiercelin,  as  he  sprang 
over  the  fence  and  picked  up  the  dead  hare ;  shaking  his  head 
as  he  looked  at  it,  he  re- 
marked ;  "What  a  fine  fat 
hare,  the  best  probably  in  all 
the  King's  game-cover.  It 
would  have  been  a  fine  deli- 
delicacy  for  His  Majesty's 
table,  but  I  can  still  deliver 
it  to  him," 

"Tiercelin  I"    groaned    the 

trembling  gardener,  "I  am  a 

very   poor   man,   you   know 

that,    but    I    will    give    you 

twenty  shining  francs  if  you  will  hold  your  tongue." 

"You  dare  to  bribe  me,  Robinet!  By  that  yo\i  make  your 
crime  still  greater." 

"By  the  love  you  cherish  for  my  daughter  Annette,  I  swear 

to  you " 

"Oht  I  notice  with  pleasure  you  have  at  last  come  to  a 
reasonable  understanding." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  questioned  the  old  gardener, 
hoarsely. 

"Very  simple;  now,  if  you  were  to  be  my  future  father- 
in-law,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course  I  could  not  report 
you." 

"But,   unfortunately,  Tiercelin,"   muttered    Robinet,   "An- 
nette will  not  accept  your  attentions." 
"Oh,  yes  she  will,  if  you  compel  her." 
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"She  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and,  moreover,  cannot  tolerate 
you,  Tiercelin." 

"Bah!  She  will  get  over  that  when  she  realizes  that  on  her 
decision  depends  whether  her  old  father's  neck  is  saved  or 
not." 

"You  are  right,  Tiercelin,"  groaned  the  old  man,  with  tears 
rolling  down  his  withered  cheek.    "I  am  in  your  power." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  conscious  of  it ;  then  speak  to  Annette  at 
once  and  all  will  be  well.  Now,  Tm  going  and  will  take  the 
dead  hare  with  me ;  I  may  want  proof  of  this  morning's  work. 
This  afternoon  or  evening  after  the  King's  hunt,  I  will  visit 
you,  when  I  will  expect  to  receive  Annette's  consent,"  and  with 
an  oath  he  growled:    "Do  you  understand,  old  man?" 

"Yes,  but  too  well,"  murmured  Robinet  sadly. 

The  gamekeeper  lifted  the  latch  of  the  little  gate  in  the  fence 
and  opened  the  iron-grated  door  leading  into  the  King's  pre- 
serves. 

Robinet  with  heavy  heart  and  hands  moved  toward  his 
humble  home,  going  to  the  little  family  who  had  no  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil. 

Only  mistress  Robinet  was  in  sight. 
'Where  is  Annette?"  asked  the  gardener. 
In  the  kitchen,"  answered  his  wife. 

"Call  her;  I  have  something  of  great  importance  to  tell  her." 

The  old  lady  left  the  room  and  returned,  leading  Annette  by 
the  hand. 

"Annette,"  said  the  poor  father,  pale  with  emotion,  "it 
grieves  me  deeply  to  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
marry  Mathew  Doucet." 

"Why  not?"  gasped  the  frightened  girl. 

"Oh,  God,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  you  should 
marry  another,  and  I  am  helpless." 

"Who  then  ?"  said  Annette,  trembling. 

"The  gamekeeper,  Claude  Tiercelin." 

"Never,  never,  never!"  exclaimed  Annette,  stamping  her 
foot  and  bursting  into  tears. 

"Man,"  cried  mistress  Robinet,  "are  you  crazy  to  want  to 
marry  your  daughter  to  Claude  Tiercelin  when  she  is  already 
pledged  to  young  Doucet?" 

"Would  you  indeed  be  a  party  to  my  misfortune?" 

"Certainly  not;  but  what  misfortune  threatens  you?" 

"The  guillotine." 
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"What!  If  Annette  does  not  marry  that  miserable  Tierce- 
lin?" 

"Yes." 

The  mother  and  daughter  stared  at  the  husband  and  father 
as  though  they  were  confident  that  he  had  lost  his  mind. 

"You  do  not  comprehend,"  said  Robinet,  seeing  their 
mystification.  "Listen ;  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  one 
of  the  King's  hares ;  Qaude  Tiercelin  knows  it,  was  on  the  spot 
when  it  happened.  He  threatens  to  expose  me  now  if  you, 
Annette,  still  reject  his  love;  but  should  you  consent  to-day 
to  be  his  betrothed  he  will  be  as  silent  as  the  dead." 

Annette  screamed. 

"So  I  am  the  poor  one  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter."  And 
then  in  heartrending  tones,  cried:  "Oh,  what  will  poor 
Mathew  do.*^" 

"He  will  do  what  is  for  the  best,"  said  the  old  gardener 
softly. 

Annette  ran  out  of  the  room  into  the  fresh  air.  With  a 
look  in  the  direction  of  Doucet's  vine-clad  cottage,  she 
bounded  over  to  her  lover's  home.  She  felt  that  she  must 
speak  to  him.     But  alas  I  he  was  not  there. 

Slowly  she  retraced  her  footsteps  .(growing  years  older  in 
those  few  seconds),  and  entered  her  parents'  home,  murmur- 
ing, "Great  God,  where  will  it  end?" 

"In  a  few  hours  I  must  make  this  awful  choice ;  to  make  the 
decision,  whether  it  is  to  be  my  unhappiness  and  my  father's 
life,  or  my  happiness  and  my  father's  death.  One  or  the 
other  must  be  sacrificed." 

About  this  time  the  King  Louis  XIV.  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  was  well  content  to  leave  the  affairs  of  state 
in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  Mazarin.  His  love  for  the  chase 
was  one  of  his  many  ungovernable  passions ;  in  fact,  in  1655  in 
his  hunting  suit,  beflecked  with  dust,  whip  in  hand,  he  entered 
the  council  room  of  the  Parliament  convening  in  Paris  and 
expressed  to  the  members  assembled  his  imperious  wishes  in 
language  more  becoming  a  huntsman  than  a  king. 

On  the  same  beautiful  May  day  that  had  been  freighted  with 
such  woe  for  Michel  Robinet,  as  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon, 
King  Louis  XIV.  and  his  suite  of  gay  followers  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  hunt  in  the  great  woods  at  Passy. 

In  order  to  make  a  short  cut  from  one  part  of  the  forest  to 
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another,  the  merry  cavalcade  rode  through  the  village  street 
of  Passy.  The  sudden  change  from  the  cool  shaded  forest  to 
the  intense  heat  of  the  narrow  sunny  street  overcame  Louis 
XIV.,  who  swerved  and   almost  fell    from  his   horse.     This 


momentary  illness  of  the  King  was  seen  from  the  cottage  ol 
Mathew  Doucet,  who  had  returned  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 
listening  to  Annette's  vivid  recital  of  the  trouble  that  threat- 
ened them  within  a  few  hours. 

■'To  His  Majesty,  the  King  is  ill !"  came  piercing  cries  above 
the  din  of  the  horses'  hoofs. 

The  suite  halted  and  two  of  the  cavaliers  lifted  the  young 
monarch  from  his  horse  and  carried  him  mto  Mathew 
Doucet's  garden  and  seated  him  on  a  rustic  bench  near  the 
cottage  door. 

"A  glass  of  fresh  water,"  panted  the  young  King,  pale  as 
death.    "Quick!" 

Annette  ran  into  the  house  and  brought  a  glass;  quickly 
filling  it  at  the  spring  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  with  the 
clear,  sparkling  water,  she  gave  it  to  His  Majesty, 

The  King  took  it  from  her  hand  and  raised  it  slowly  to  his 
lips,  drinking  in  long  swallows  the  refreshing  water. 
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"This  is  indeed  precious  water,"  said  the  King,  greatly 
revived,     "Young  woman,  bring  me  another  glass." 

Nimble  Annette  soon  returned  with  the  second  glass  for  His 
Majesty. 

"Ahl  It  is  indeed  a  healthy,  beneficial  water,"  said  one  of 
the  learned  courtiers,  holding  up  a  glass.  "I  see  that  this 
water  is  full  of  medicinal  properties  and  is  a  natural  mineral 
spring." 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  "better  water  I 
have  never  drunk.  I  will  have  some  sent  to  La  Muette,  as  it 
agrees  with  me." 

"The  weakness  has  passed,  and  now  to  the  horses  my  gen- 
tlemen," said  His  Majesty,  rising. 
The  King  drew  from  his  pocket  a  silk  purse,  and  taking 
four  or  five  gold  pieces  from  it,  he  beck- 
oned to  Annette. 

"Now  or  never,"  thought  Annette  with 
throbbing  heart ;  never  would  such  an  op- 
portunity present  itself  again. 

Gaining  courage,  she  looked  up  at  the 
young  monarch  and  stammered : 

"Your  Majesty,  I  implore  you  to  grant 
me  a  favor," 

"What  do  you  wish, little  woman, "asked 
the  King,  looking  down  smilingly  into  her 
pretty  face. 

"Oh, it  concerns  my  lifelong  happiness," 
^  answered  Annette,  fervently. 

"In  that  case,  can  I  be  of  assistance?" 
inquired   the    King,    replacing   the   gold 
pieces  in  his  purse. 

"Oh,  yes,  your  Majesty." 
"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"I  beg  through  your  most  gracious  decree  to  be  prevented 
from  marrying  the  royal  gamekeeper,  Claude  Tiercelin,  whom 
I  abhor." 

"Why,  my  dear  child,  you  need  not  have  him,"  laughed  His 
Majesty. 

"But  I  am  compelled  to." 
"Who  compels  you?    Your  father  perhaps?" 
"No,  my  father  detests  Tiercelin,  but  he  forces  him  to  give 
his  consent  or  he  tlireatens  to  denounce  him." 
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"What  has  Tiercelin  to  denounce?" 

Annette  then  related  the  early  morning  catastrophe. 

"Oh,  poaching,  or  the  same,"  said  the  King.  "Your  father 
knows  the  penalty  of  such  an  offence." 

"But  it  was  unintentional,  your  Majesty,"  sobbed  Annette. 

"Well,  little  one,  your  truthful  eyes  corroborate  your  story. 
Count,"  called  the  King,  moving  toward  his  horse, 

"Yes,   sire,"   responded   a  courtly   huntsman. 

"You  have  heard  the  young  woman's  story  ?" 

"Yes,  sire," 

"See,  then,  that  the  gardener  Robinet  is  not  punished  for 
this  crime." 

"Yes,  sire." 

"And  also  see  that  the  fellow  Tiercelin  receives  his  just 
reward  for  holding  up  the  law  as  a  menace 
in  order  to  gratify  his  personal  ends,  irre- 
spective of  his  duty." 

"Now,  gentlemen,  to  our  horses." 

The  King  swung  himself  into  the  sad- 
dle and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  An- 
nette he  rode  on  with  the  gay  huntsmen. 

"This  is  like  a  dream,"  said  Annette 
softly.     "How  good  and  kind  the  young  ' 

King  is  to  interest  himself  in  our  affairs! 
He  has  taken  all  our  troubles  from  us." 

Grasping  Mathew  by  the  hand,  she 
hurried  to  her  parents  and  told  them  what 
had  happened. 

The  poor  old  people  were  beside  them- 
selves with  joy.     Poor  old  Robinet  forgetting  his  trials,  trib- 
ulations and  rheumatism,  caught  the  little  madame  around  the 
waist,  and  danced  up  and  down  the  room  singing,  "Long  live 
the  King!" 

Claude  Tiercelin  did  not  go  to  Michel  Robinet's  cottage 
that  evening  for  his  answer,  but  instead  was  securely  locked  in 
the  village  jail,  where  he  remained  three  months;  after  which, 
chagrined  at  his  downfall,  he  left  that  part  of  the  country  for- 
ever. 

Mathew  and  Annette  were  married  shortly  before  his  de- 
parture. 

King  Louis  XIV.,  when  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  Passy, 
never  missed  going  to  the  Doucet  cottage  for  a  glass  of  the 
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sparkling  mineral  water,  always  returning  the  empty  glass  to 
Annette  with  a  shining  Louis  d'or. 

His  Majesty  had  bottles  and  stone  jugs  of  this  crystal  water 
sent  to  La  Muette,  to  Paris,  and  later  to  Versailles,  the  price, 
fortunately  for  the  Doucets,  being  no  object. 

Where  the  King  goes  others  must  need  follow,  so  it  became 
very  fashionable  to  go  to  Passy  and  drink  of  the  sparkling 
water, 

Mathew  and  his  wife  Annette  soon  had  a  fine  income  from 
the  little  spring  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  in  time  be- 
came rich  from  the  revenue,  which  good  fortune  was  not 
for  them  alone,  but  the  whole  village  reaped  a  harvest  from 
the  visitors  to  the  lucky  well  at  Passy. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS   OF  LAO  CHING  * 


By  William  Wallace  Cook 


HE  foreign  devils  came  first.  Like  overgrown 
spiders  they  labored  and  spun  out  two  glis- 
tening threads,  neither  the  beginning  nor  the 
end  of  which  could  the  eyes  of  the  terrified  people  dis- 
cover. "The  sun  will  hatch  the  horrible  things  into 
serpents,"  said  some,  "and  they  will  crawl  all  over 
the  land  and  crush  the  lives  out  of  us."  "Serpents, 
indeed!"  said  others;  "they  are  twin  demons,  nailed 
to  the  earth  and  harmless  in  their  bondage.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  them !"  And  so,  while  those  who  held 
to  the  first  opinion  hid  their  pallid  fac^s  whenever  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  serpent's  spawn,  basking  in  the  sun  and 
glittering  like  silver,  those  who  clung  to  the  second  belief 
railed  at  them  and  shook  their  clenched  fists.  Among  the 
former  was  Lao  Ching,  a  prayer-sayer  at  the  Temple  of  Ever- 
lasting Bliss  and  Supereme  Content ;  among  the  latter  was  the 
venerable  Hop  Sing,  who  sold  charms  in  the  temple-court. 

Lao  Ching  never  passed  the  sparkling  monsters  except  at  a 
run,  fancying  every  moment  he  heard  them  snorting  behind 
him  and  all  but  laying  their  sinuous  coils  about  his  yellow 
neck.  And  one  night  Lao  Ching  regaled  himself  too  freely 
with  sharks'  fins  and  had  a  bad  dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a  terrible  hubbub  reigned  over  in  the  direction  of  Shanghai 
and  that  there  broke  out  of  it,  above  the  shimmering  threads 
spun  by  the  foreign  devils,  a  feathery  cloud  flecked  with  jade- 
stone  eyes  such  as  are  set  in  peacock  plumes.  Then,  with 
shriek  and  roar,  and  rumble,  came  forth  a  shining  dragon, 
belching  fire  and  shaking  the  earth.  A  moment,  only,  and 
the  thing  was  gone. 


♦Written  for  Short  Stories. 
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Next  morning,  for  every  prayer  Lao  Ching  offered  up  for  i 
customer,  he  offered  up  half  a  dozen  for  himself.  He  prayed 
until  he  was  tired  out  and  then  repaired  to  the  temple-court 
for  a  little  gossip  with  the  venerable  Hop  Sing.  First,  he 
narrated  his  dream. 

"Bah !"  said  the  charm-jseller ;  "you  shiver  at  shadows.  The 
eyes  in  the  cloud  were  mandarin  buttons  and  the  dragon 
merely  a  royal  junk  bringing  the  Illustrious  Ones  to  the  temple 
of  Lao  Tze." 

"But  the  shriek,  and  the  roar,  and  the  rumble,"  cried  Lao 
Ching ;  "even  a  royal  junk  doesn't  do  that !" 

"A  fig  for  your  shrieks,  and  roars,  and  rumbles !  I  tell  you 
that  the  dream  signifies  prosperity  and  the  Sons  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  are  coming  to  buy  prayers  of  you  and  charms  of  me. 
Dream  again,  O  Lao  Ching!     Such  omens  I  love." 

But  Lao  Ching  would  not  believe.  Weighed  down  with 
direful  forebodings,  he  became  moody  and  fretful.  He  loved 
best  to  retreat  into  some  dark  grove  and  give  himseJf  up  to 
melancholy  imaginings.  In  order  to  indulge  this  whim,  he 
was  obliged  to  neglect  the  prayer  business  and  he  was 
brought,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Then  he  began  to 
see  faces.  They  laugbed  at  him  from  the  clouds,  leered  at  him 
from  behind  trees  or  bushes,  or  looked  cynically  up  into  his 
eyes  from  the  depths  of  lake  or  river.  At  every  turn  he  met 
them  and  there  was  a  strange,  ill-formed  creature,  sometimes 
a  giant  in  size,  sometimes  a  dwarf,  which  followed  tight  at  his 
heels  whenever  he  chanced  to  walk  in  the  sunshine.  Lao 
Ching  could  not  escape  from  this  ungainly  creature,  which  he 
nicknamed  the  Unaccountable  One,  and  he  fell  to  talking  with 
it  about  the  foreign  devils,  the  two  glittering  threads,  and  his 
dream.  The  Unaccountable  One  was  a  more  patient  listener 
than  the  venerable  Hop  Sing  had  proved  and  suggested  that 
Lao  Ching  should  prostrate  himself  before  the  temple's  shrine 
and  beseech  the  guidance  of  the  god. 

This  he  did.  At  the  foot  of  the  great  dais,  whereon  Yu 
Wang  Shang  Ti  had  his  everlasting  seat,  he  threw  himself 
down  and  peered  upward  into  the  three  unblinking  jasper  eyes. 

"Oh,  Ineffable  Flower  of  the  Eternal  Gardens,"  he  prayed, 
"yield  to  the  most  miserable  of  men  the  honey  of  knowledge 
which  thou  hidest  in  thy  heart!  Oh,  Many- Eyed  Ancient, 
blossoming  with  the  Rose  of  Perpetual  Youth,  give  thy  slave 
strength  to  confront  the  shining  dragon  that  follows  along 
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the  silver  threads  spun  out  by  the  foreign  devils!  Oh,  Off- 
spring of  Effulgent  Day,  Child  of  Exceeding  Brightness,  give 
heed  to  the  supplication  of  Lao  Ching  1" 

Lao  Ching  was  a  champion  hand  at  prayers,  but  Yu  Wang 
Shang  Ti  required  considerable  coaxing,  all  in  the  superlative 
degree.  While  the. prayer-say er  was  exercising  his  subtlest  art, 
a  noise  as  of  distant  thunder  rumbled  afar  off.  The  sky,  how- 
ever, had  not  a  single  cloud  and  a  flood  of  bright  sunlight  pen- 
etrated the  temple  and  glistened  along  the  polished  black  tiles 
of  the  floor.  The  strange  sound  grew  louder  and  frightened 
cries  went  up  from  the  temple-court.  Crowds  of  whice-taced, 
shivering  people  flocked  into  the  edifice  and  pressed  about  the 
shrine,  imploring  the  god's  protection.  The  priests,  how- 
ever, knowing  well  how  powerless  was  that  image  with  the 
three  jasper  eyes,  forsook  the  temple  and  took  to  the  woods. 
The  diabolical  sounds  increased. 

Lao  Ching  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  what  was  coming  to 
pass,  and  he  bumped  his  yellow  forehead  against  the  floor  and 
exhausted  his  rhetorical  powers  in  an  attempt  to  placate  the 
angry  Yu  Wang  Shang  Ti.  The  shining  dragon  was  crash- 
ing along  the  glowing  threads  spun  by  the  foreign  devils. 
Earthquake  shock  was  as  nothing  compared  with  it!  The 
ground  trembled,  the  temple  was  agitated  to  its  foundations 
and  then,  horror  of  horrors !  Yu  Wang  Sang  Ti  abandoned 
his  everlasting  seat,  toppled  over  and  measured  his  squatty 
length  upon  the  black  tiles.  A  hair's  breath  to  the  right,  and 
Lao  Ching  would  have  sprouted  wings  and  flown  to  the  flow- 
ery meads  dear  to  the  true  believer.  But  that  hour  was  not 
yet. 

The  demoniacal  din  died  away,  silence  reigned,  the  throng 
in  the  temple  was  mute.  In  every  face  the  finger  of  despair 
had  written  its  mandate  in  livid  characters.  Contumely  had 
been  heaped  upon  the  god!  It  was  a  wonder  beyond  belief 
that  all  in  the  temple  had  not  been  stricken  dead.  Lao  Ching 
arose  to  his  knees.     Bowing  over  the  fallen  image,  he  wailed : 

"Oh,  Three-Eyed  Son  of  the  Morning,  Supernal  Possessor 
of  all  the  Attributes  of  the  Good  and  the  True,  let  thy  mean- 
est worshipper  avenge  thee !" 

The  ebony  features  of  Yu  Wang  Shang  Ti  quivered.  He 
lifted  his  gleaming  brows  and  then  his  golden  lips  parted  and 
he  spake  thus  to  the  prayer-sayer : 

*'Arise  and  slay  the  shining  dragon,  O  Lao  Ching!     Then 
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meet  me  in  the  celestial  abodes  and  claim  a  reward  of  perpetual 
youth  and  eternal  joy.  Behold,  I  give  thee  my  jasper  eye  to 
inspire  thee  with  courage !" 

It  is  not  recorded  that  these  words  reached  the  ears  of  any 
other  than  Lao  Ching.  But  it  suiSced  that  he  heard  them 
and,  to  confirm  the  impression  under  which  he  labored,  was 
not  one  of  the  god's  three  eyes  lying  on  the  floor,  gleaming 
like  a  drop  of  blood  against  the  sombre  tiles?  The  bit  of 
jasper  had  been  shaken  from  the  idol's  head  by  the  fall  from 
the  dais.  Even  as  Lao  Ching  clutched  the  fiery  orb,  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder  was  repeated  and  he  ran  forth  to  meet  the 
shining  dragon  and  avenge  the  affront  put  upon  Yu  Wang 
Shang  Ti.  As  he  rushed  from  the  temple,  he  caught  up  an 
armful  of  rice-paper  slips  on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  a 
choice  and  potent  prayer.  Other  weapons  for  offense  or  de- 
fense, he  had  none. 

Once  without  and  the  prayer-say er  saw,  just  as  he  had  seen 
in  his  dream,  the  feathery  cloud  flecked  with  the  jades  tone 
eyes.  The  cloud  parted,  and,  through  the  rent,  was  shoved 
the  dragon's  ugly  black  nose.  Evidently  the  monster  feared 
for  its  life  since  it  lunged  forward,  sighing  and  groanmg,  to 
meet  the  impetuous  assault  of  Lao  Ching.  It  wept  scalding 
tears,  too,  for  some  of  them  blew  against  Lao  Ching's  face. 
The  glittering  threads  crooned  low,  like  a  harp  in  the  wind, 
as  the  prayer-sayer  sprang  between  them.  The  dragon 
snorted  wildly,  then  belched  forth  its  murly  breath  and  the 
vapor  was  all  about  the  dauntless  Lao  Ching.  But  he  could 
not  fear  with  that  jasper  eye  in  his  pocket. 

"Begone,  thou  foreign  fiend !"  he  shouted,  fluttering  his  rice- 
paper  slips  and  exorcising  the  monster  after  the  most  approved 
fashion.  "Betake  thyself  to  thy  darksome  lair  and  inflict  not 
thy  hateful  presence  upon  an  inoffensive  people !" 

The  dragon  gave  vent  to  a  long-drawn-out  and  agonizing 
shriek. 

"Well  mayst  thou  tremble,  infernal  monster,"  went  on  Lao 
Ching,  warming  up  to  his  work,  "It  is  the  god  Yu  Wang 
Shang  Ti  whom  thou  hast  grievously  wronged.  If  thou 
wouldst  save  thyself,  turn  back.  Ha!  thou  wilt  not?  Then 
thou  hast  only  thyself  to  blame  for  thy  destruction." 

The  prayer-sayer  was  completely  shrouded  in  the  dragon's 
sulphurous  breath  and  his  voice  drowned  in  the  uproar  it 
created.    It  was  a  cunning  trick  on  the  part  of  the  monster  to 
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render  futile  these  labors  on  behalf  of  the  god.  But  the  device 
was  palpable  to  Lao  Ching  and  it  angered  him. 

With  a  cry  of  rage  he  sprang  at  the  throbbing  demon  which, 
at  that  moment,  rushed  out  at  him  through  the  murky  haze. 
In  a  trice  he  was  caught  up  in  its  cold  arms  and  pressed 
against  its  hot  breast.  He  was  utterly  helpless  and  found  it 
impossible  to  move.  As  in  his  sampan-days  upon  the  Hwang- 
po  River,  he  felt  himself  gliding  through  the  familiar  scenes  of 
his  youth.  It  was  all  like  some  marvelous  dream.  Past 
seven-storied  pagodas,  with  corner-bells  jingling,  past  white 
cot  ton- fields  and  terraced  tea  plantations  he  was  carried  like  a 
piece  of  down  before  the  wind  and  a  lulling  quiet  stole  along 
his  nerves.  The  shining  dragon  sang  to  him.  Its  fiery  breath 
beat  in  his  face  and  its  scalding  tears  fell  over  him  like  rain. 
He  tried  to  stir,  but  could  not.  At  last,  with  a  convulsive 
eflfort,  he  managed  to  press  the  jasper  eye  to  his  lips  and  his 
rice-paper  prayers,  suddenly  released,  flew  upward  in  a  cloud; 

then his  hand  dropped,  the  lids  closed  over  his  fanatical 

eyes  and  he  sought  the  celestial  abodes  to  claim  the  reward 
that  Yu  Wang  Shang  Ti  had  promised  him. 

"Where  did  that  'ere  bloomin'  Chinaman  come  from  ?"  asked 
the  burly  English  engineer  as  he  walked  around  in  front  of 
his  engine. 

"It's  a  conundrum,"  replied  the  fireman,  "but  I'm  a  Hot- 
tentot if  'e  ain't  the  first  celestial,  dead  or  alive,  wot  ever  rode 
from  Shanghai  to  Woosung  on  the  pilot  of  a  locomotive." 

Lao  Ching  had  paid  for  the  honor  with  his  life. 


By  Berthold  Auerbach 
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ttrrOR  what  hour  are  the  carriages  ordered?"  was  pomp- 

g       ously  asked  of  the  servant  who  opened  the  coach  dooi'. 

"For  one  o'clock,"  was  the  reply. 

Meanwhile  the  ladies,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  wearing  their  hair 
adorned  with  flowers,  or  with  a  light  veil  thrown  over  them, 
and  with  their  small  feet  encased  in  satin  shoes,  walked  over 
the  carpet,  which  was  laid  far  out  into  the  street. 

The  Governor  of  the  fortress,  General  von  Kronwaechter, 
was  giving  the  first  ball,  and  the  first  ball  of  the  season  has 
always  something  as  enlivening  as  the  first  spring  rain ;  coun- 
tenances are  still  fresh,  as  well  as  the  toilets. 

The  facade  of  the  great,  stern  government  building  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up ;  in  the  street  pitch  links  were  burning, 
two  policemen  held  the  gaping  crowd  apart,  in  order  that  the 
guests  might  enter  undisturbed  through  the  open  door,  before 
which  two  grenadiers  were  keeping  guard,  who,  according 
to  the  rank  of  each  arrival,  shouldered  or  presented  arms. 

Carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up;  also  many  foot-soldiers 
appeared  almost  exclusively  in  uniform.  On  the  broad  stair- 
case the  young  ofllicers  handed  over  their  cloaks  to  their  at- 
tendants and  ordered  them  for  a  fixed  time.  They  ascended 
the  carpeted  staircase  decked  with  flowers ;  above,  the  attire 

♦Translated  by  Elizabeth  R.  Webster,  from  the  German,  for  Short 
Stories. 
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was  once  more  examined  before  large  mirrors,  and  then  they 
walked  on  with  soldier-like  bearing,  carrying  their  helmets 
in  their  hands.     The  folding  doors  opened  and  they  entered. 

In  the  first  apartment,  where  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  stood  the  Governor,  a  stately 
man  of  lofty  stature,  with  a  plentiful  head  of  short-cropped 
gray  hair.  On  his  breast  glittered  numerous  high  orders.  He 
greeted  the  guests  in  an  extremely  friendly  manner.  Each 
individual  might  well  believe  that  he  was  very  specially  in- 
vited, and  that  he  especially,  or  he  alone,  was  welcome ;  nay, 
it  often  appeared  as  if  the  old  gentleman  was  highly  surprised 
at  the  pleasure  of  greeting  this  man  or  that  man,  this  or  that 
lady.  Yet  there  was  a  difference.  Often  only  one  hand  was 
extended.  Many  times  the  person  presented  was  taken  be- 
tween two  hands,  a  significant  glance,  a  quick  nod  of  the  head 
was  very  expressive. 

The  otherwise  severe  gentleman  was  always  in  affable  and 
high  spirits  when  he  gave  a  company,  and  the  excessive 
friendliness  was  not  entirely  a  semblance  or  delusion ;  besides, 
he  showed  the  sentiment  of  a  person  of  rank,  and  the  suitable 
obligation  to  be  gracious.  Also  he  had,  like  many  old  offi- 
cers, a  great  likeness  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  he  enhanced 
this  likeness  by  an  exact  imitation  of  the  cut  of  his  beard. 

Near  the  Governor  stood  his  only  daughter,  Gabriel,  and 
she  received  with  as  much  grace  as  dignity,  which  seemed  the 
more  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  her  youth. 

Had  the  Greeks  of  antiquity  known  the  soldier's  daughter, 
they  would  have  made  a  type  for  her ;  for  there  is  a  singularity 
of  the  soldier's  daughter  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe. 
She  carries  herself  not  only  with  soldier-like  bearing  and  light 
variability,  but  also  with  a  certain  assurance  of  expression  and 
demeanor,  a  familiarity  with  social  forms,  which  has  some- 
thing of  that  easy  companionship,  which  at  once  makes  you 
feel  at  home.  All  this  appears  new  and  peculiar  to  the  civil- 
ian. Often  these  peculiarities  in  social  assurance  and  pre- 
cision seem  to  move  in  a  circle,  limited  and  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  steps  of  rank,  in  a  class  composed  of  graduated 
ranks,  which  are  even  outwardly  distinguishable.  Moreover, 
Gabriel  had  already  had  to  represent  the  honors  of  the  house 
three  winters,  since  she  returned  from  the  young  ladies'  con- 
vent school.  The  fair  little  head  with  flaxen  locks,  blue  eyes 
and  fine  lips,  with  a  face  as  though  carefully  chiseled,  rested 
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upon  a  throat  and  neck  stamped  in  beautiful  form.  She  wore 
no  kind  of  adornment.  She  was  dressed  simply  in  white,  with 
a  red  scarf,  and  her  figure  moved  with  suppleness  and  refine- 
ment. 

"Gracious  Miss,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  set  down 
for  a  dance  ?"  asked  a  young  lieutenant  with  brown  hair  and 
bright  brown  eyes. 

"To  be  sure.  Will  you  write  your  name?  For  the  cotill- 
ion, if  it  is  agreeable  to  you." 

Only  a  slight  raising  of  the  eyes  seemed  to  indicate  with 
what  deliberation  this  dialogue  had  been  set.  He  wrote  his 
name  simply  "Hauenstein,"  for  every  one  knew  as  well  that  he 
was  senior  lieutenant,  as  that  he  was  Baron  von  Hauenstein. 

Hauenstein  drew  back.  A  beam  of  joy  had  passed  over  his 
bright  youthful  face,  which  soon  gave  way  to  a  thoughtful 
earnestness.  He  heard  it  spoken  of  here  and  there  how  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  this  would  probably  be  the  last  ball  for  a 
long  time  which  the  sweet  daughter  of  the  Governor  would 
adorn;  for  was  it  not  just  determined  that  she  should  go  to 
the  ruling  princess  as  court  lady,  whose  first  lady  of  the  palace, 
Countess  Truben,  was  sister  of  her  dead  mother? 

The  dance  began.  The  hall  made  a  beautiful  appearance 
with  the  gaily  dressed  people. 

The  room  was  of  the  good  time  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
tastefully  disposed  stucco-work,  and  on  the  ceiling  fresh-col- 
ored paintings  on  a  mythological  subject;  for  the  building 
was  an  old  princely  residence. 

The  band  of  music  sat  in  an  adjoining  room,  behind  a  screen 
covered  with  a  network  of  ivy.  One  could  not  perceive  how 
the  musicians  exerted  themselves,  he  only  perceived  the  merry 
course  of  dancing. 

Hauenstein  passed  by  the  familiar  beauties,  whom  almost  a 
beeswarm  of  suitors  surrounded,  without  seeking  his  fortune 
further.  He  put  his  dancing  card  in  his  breast  pocket,  for  he 
had  nothing  more  to  note  in  it.  He  went  about  in  the  danc- 
ing rooms  ind  remained  standing  here /and  there  before  a 
painting,  a  statue  or  some  other  work  of  art.  At  last  he 
seated  himself  in  the  round  parlor  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  an  album  lying  before  him. 

"So  tired  ?"  he  was  accosted.  He  arose  and  greeted  in  turn 
his  major,  while  he  explained  that  he  did  not  feel  exactly  in 
the  mood  for  dancing  to-day. 


if 
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"Uh,  yes,  I  can  well  imagine  it,"  answered  the  major,  "I 
have  read  it  to-day  in  the  paper.  It  is  indeed  painful,  terrible. 
He  was  a  hardened  revolutionist,  but  he  had  in  spite  of  all  a 
certain  nobility,  something  distinguished.  Do  you  not  know 
whether  he  has  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters?" 

"Only  a  sister,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  she  lives  in  France." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that  himself?" 

"Yes." 
Did  he  wish  also  to  go  to  France?" 

'He  said  something  to  me  of  that,  and  I  have  never  asked 
him  about  things  which  he  did  not  himself  share  with  me." 

The  major  laid  his  hands  on  the  shoulder  of  Hauenstein  and 
said,  "It  is  not  good,  or  it  is  truly  good,  that  it  is  not  within 
our  province  to  concern  ourselves  about  the  prisoners,  and  in 
any  way  to  have  any  relation  with  them.  The  officer  on 
guard  is  only  for  the  protection  of  the  jailer.  We  do  not  have 
to  think  of  what  material  is  preserved  in  the  building,  whether 
ammunition  or  living  people.  And  now — come  with  me  into 
the  smoking-room,  there  is  champagne  there." 

The  two  went  a  story  higher,  and  there  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent life.  In  the  billiard-room,  where  they  were  eagerly 
playing,  sat  groups,  some  along  the  walls  and  some  at  round 
tables. 

There  was  smoking  and  drinking,  and  the  major  invited 
Hauenstein  to  sit  down  at  a  table  with  him,  where  already 
several  officers  were  sitting,  among  them  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment.  They  talked  of  promotions,  of  removals,  of  the 
new  shooting  drill,  and  who  would  be  ordered  to  take  part  in 
it,  and,  intermingled  with  .all  this,  of  intrigues. 

Then  an  officer  called  out,  "Ah,  Hauenstein,  you  knew  the 
Pole,  who  is  in  to-day's  papers,  didn't  you  ?" 

"I  remember  that  you  once  told  me  about  him." 

"The  major  knew  him  also." 

"But,  you  know,  you  delivered  him  up,"  urged  the  first 
again. 

"So?"  called  the  colonel.  "How  was  it?  Relate  it  to  me 
and  very  fully." 

Hauenstein  began: 

"You  know  that  the  man — he  was  not  more  than  twentv- 
one  years  old — had  taken  part  in  the  revolution  at  the  Cap- 
ital, and  therefore  was  condemned  to  imprisonment.  He  had 
an  unusually  beautiful  voice,  but  he  sang  at  first  only  in  the 
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night,  when  he  was  as  yet  allowed  no  light.  A  change  was 
ordered  at  the  instance  of  some  one  unknown." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  major,  "I  received  that  order  and  I 
came  at  that  time  into  relation  with  the  prisoner.  But  I  beg 
you  to  relate  further." 

"He  was  perftiitted,"  he  continued,  "to  study  professional 
military  books,  and  as  I  was  on  guard  one  day,  I  came  into 
conversation  with  him  and  found  a  highly  cultured,  enthusi- 
astic young  man,  but  alas,  hopelessly  lost  in  fixed  ideas.  Nat- 
urally I  very  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  change  him,  for 
neither  was  it  mfy  duty,  nor  was  I  fit  for  it.  He  openly  con- 
fessed to  me  thtt  he  wished  to  train  himself  secretly  to  be  a 
commander;  for  he  was  determined,  if  that  which  he  called 
freedom  should  again  bid  him  come,  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  revolutionists.  I  besought  him  not  to 
speak  of  it,  and  he  begged  my  pardon  in  a  most  amiable  man- 
ner. I  procured  more  music  for  him,  after  I  had  first  inquired 
his  choice.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading  musical  scores.  One 
instrument  for  which  he  had  petitioned  many  times  was  not  al- 
lowed him.  But  music,  as  a  common,  neutral  province,  af- 
forded us  many  pleasant  relations  and  debates,  for  he  con- 
tended that  the  Germans  and  Italians  were  not  fit  for  public 
life,  because  they  were  pre-eminently  musical." 

"Strange,"  interrupted  the  colonel,  "but  I  beg  you,  pro- 
ceed.    He  interests  me  exceedingly." 

Hauenstein  continued: 

"And  so  such  a  friendly  relation  gradually  sprang  up  be- 
tween us  in  the  course  of  years,  that  the  young  man  assured 
me  in  superabundant  expression  how  much  he  thanked  me, 
and  promised  to  visit  me  at  the  first  hour  when  he  shouM 
again  obtain  his  freedom.  I  made  no  answer  to  it,  but  gave 
orders,  if  he  should  present  himself,  to  say  to  him  that  I  wa.s 
not  at  home.  During  the  last  six  weeks  the  young  man  made 
marks  on  the  wall  and  rubbed  out  one  each  day;  every  line 
erased  brought  him  nearer  to  the  moment  when  his  prison 
should  open. 

"I  had  the  watch  on  the  citadel,  when  the  young  Pole  was 
to  be  released  at  eight  o'clock.  Before  daybreak  came  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  our  city  and  with  him  two  strange  men. 
He  handed  me  an  order  from  the  ministry,  that  I  should  de- 
liver over  the  young  prisoner  to  the  two  men.  I  knew  not 
what  it  meant,  but  I  must  say  it  was  a  bitter  lesson.     Mean- 
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while  I  led  the  two  men  to  him  in  his  cell.  When  the  Pole 
was  face  to  face  with  them,  he  called  with  heart-thrilling 
voice,  'They  are  my  executioners.  And  that  you  must  de- 
liver me  over  to  them  I  But  it  is  no  reproach  to  you.  Par- 
don me.'  I  turned  away,  and  afterward  the  two  men  went, 
while  the  soldiers  on  this  side  and  that,  with  loaded  musket, 
led  the  prisoner  between  them.  He  turned  his  glance  no 
more  and " 

Hauenstein  held  himself  in  and  breathed  heavily.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  conducting  himself  in  the  formal  military  man- 
ner, which  one  dared  not  forget  at  a  ball  and  under  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  society,  before  his  superior  officer.  He 
proceeded : 

"The  rest  you  have  read  in  to-day's  paper.  As  the  young 
man  was  brought  over  the  Russian  borders  he  tried  to  escape 
and  was  cut  down." 

"It  is  indeed  a  pity  about  him,"  continued  the  Major,  "it 
was  as  you  said  a  noble  nature  in  spite  of " 

"Herr  von  Hauenstein,"  called  a  quickly  entering  ensign. 
"Fi;aulein  von  Kronwaechter  bids  me  tell  you  that  the  cotillion 
is  beginning." 

Hauenstein  rose  quickly  and  went  down  into  the  drawing- 
room.  He  luckily  arrived  in  good  time,  as  the  preparations 
were  only  just  being  made. 

"Why  haven't  you  danced  in  such  a  long  time?"  asked 
Gabriel. 

"I  waited  in  order  to  be  so  much  the  fresher,"  replied  Hauen- 
stein, with  collected  strength,  and  lead  out  the  cotillion  with 
Gabriel. 

It  was  evident  that  the  droll  and  graceful  figures  of  the 
dance  were  exactly  understood  by  the  two.  Elderly  ladies, 
who  had  been  sitting  on  an  elevation  about  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  in  reclining  chairs,  spoke  with  one  another  and  were 
agreed,  that  Hauenstein  had  received  a  special  share  of  favor. 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  to  be  sure,  but  miserably  poor.  Ga- 
briel seemed  to  prefer  him,  but  it  would  be  extremely  ridicu- 
lous if  he  fancied  he  would  some  day  lead  home  this  child, 
because  the  Governor  had  permitted  him  to  play  duets  with 
her.  One  of  the  ladies,  in  whose  strongly  marked  counte- 
nance were  evident  her  former  beauty  and  her  present  thirst 
for  power,  said  with  a  smile,  which  challenged  talkers  to  fur- 
ther depreciation,   "It  will   prove   very   beneficial   for   Miss 
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Gabriel  to  live  at  court  a  long  time  in  order  toi  learn  to  subor- 
dinate herself.  For  it  is  very  dangerous  for  so  young  a  child 
to  carry  out  her  own  will  in  so  large  a  house  without  any 
opposition,  and  Gabriel  has  by  nature  quite  her  share  of 
strength  of  will,  which  perhaps  borders  on  stubbornness." 

No  one  answered  her. 

Meantime  both  the  young  people  were  not  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  future — they  seemed  happy  in  the  present. 
But  in  a  pause  Gabriel  asked,  "It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  inex- 
tinguishable sadness  in  your  countenance  to-day.  Can  you 
not  tell  me  what  oppresses  you?" 

"Not  here,  not  now;  but  so  much  I  can  tell  you,  it  does  not 
concern  me  personally." 

"Then  dismiss  it  from  your  mind." 

The  young  man  seemed  to  succeed. 

The  elderly  gentlemen  were  passing  by  from  the  g^me  and 
smoking-rooms  to  consider  new  and  happy  surprises,  and  all 
agreed  that  to-day  was  to  be  seen  at  the  ball  a  gathering  of 
exquisite  beauties,  but  Gabriel  was  and  would  remain  one  of 
the  sweetest. 

After  the  last  dance  Hauenstein  had  the  favor  of  taking 
Gabriel  in  to  supper.  The  tables  were  placed  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  adjoining  rooms  after  the  last  dance,  as  if  by  magic. 
Hauenstein  sat  near  Gabriel.  She  asked  to  be  excused  for  a 
moment,  laid  her  great  nosegay  on  her  chair,  and  said,  "I  must 
as  hostess  look  about  once  more  and  see  whether  everything 
is  in  order."  She  went  and  Hauenstein  gazed  meditatively 
upon  the  empty  place  and  the  large  nosegay.  Gabriel  came 
back  and  said: 

"You  have  again  the  air  of  melancholy.  Can  you  not  tell 
me  what  oppresses  you?" 

"It  does  not  suit  the  present  occasion.  We  are  so  happy 
that  one  can  scarcely  believe  there  is  anything  sad  anywhere 
in  the  world.  And  why  should  we  call  it  in  here?  Moreover, 
I  need  all  my  energy.  To-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock  I 
must  mount  guard  at  the  citadel." 

"Is  that  so  troublesome"? 

"Not  that." 

"Something  else  troubles  you.  Tell  me  immediately;  per- 
haps I  can  assist  you  somewhat  in  clearing  your  troubled 
frame  of  mind.  If  I  can  help  you,  I  beg  you  tell  me;  if  not, 
forget  it  now  and  tell  me  another  time." 
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"You  can  give  me  no  help.  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  Yet 
you  are  right.  Away  with  all  sorrow.  Life  is  so  beautiful. 
Let  us  drink  to  the  hope  that  we  may  always  find  life  as  beauti- 
ful as  now." 

They  both  drank. 

The  ball  was  at  an  end.  While  they  were  putting  on  their 
cloaks,  they  said  to  one  another  that  they  had  seldom  passed 
a  more  delightful  evening,  and  in  the  thanks  expressed  to  the 
Governor  and  his  daughter  it  was  made  prominent  with  the 
tone  of  sincerity.  It  created  much  happiness  when  Gabriel 
once  replied  that  she  also  felt  that  it  was  seldom  so  pleasant 
as  to-day. 

As  Hauenstein  departed,  no  further  words  were  exchanged 
between  him  and  Gabriel.  As  he  turned  away,  he  only  laid 
his  hand  on  the  lily  of  the  valley  which  she  had  placed  in  his 
uniform.  She  had  taken  this  out  of  her  bouquet  and  given  it 
to  him. 

On  the  street  comrades  called: 

"Hauenstein,  come  along,  we  are  going  to  the  mess.  Nor- 
deck  has  lost  three  bottles  of  Canary  wine  on  a  wager.  Come 
along." 

Hauenstein  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  was  tired  and 
must  mount  guard  in  the  morning.  Some  comrades  still 
called  after  him :  "We  are  coming  to  you  to-morrow  evening 
for  a  rubber.     Provide  a  bowl  of  punch." 

It  was  a  wet,  cold  autumn  morning,  as  Hauenstein  marched 
up  the  mountain  with  his  company,  for  the.  citadel  lay  upon  a 
mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  walls  and  casemates 
did  not  allow  one  to  perceive  how  large  the  table-land  was  and 
what  buildings  were  erected  on  it.  A  considerable  number  of 
prisoners  were  confined  here,  only  a  few  for  dueling,  for  the 
year  in  which  this  little  story  occurred  was  the  year  1850;  the 
most  of  them  were  condemned  for  political  crimes.  One  over- 
looked from  here  the  whole  city  with  its  labyrinth  of  houses, 
the  outlying  fortifications,  and  over  and  beyond  them  the  vil- 
lages of  the  surrounding  country. 

Hauenstein  relieved  his  comrades  with  his  company,  asked 
for  the  list  of  prisoners  and  gazed  long  upon  a  name  which 
had  been  stricken  out,  but  turning  his  head,  said  before  him, 
"The  major  is  right;  we  have  not  to  ask  about  the  material, 
whether  we  are  to  guard  ammunition  or  the  lives  of  men." 
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Hauenstein  was  tired,  and  after  he  had  visited  the  guard, 
laid  himself  upon  a  camp  bed. 

Scarcely  had  he  lain  down  when  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
stood  before  him  and  asked  for  assistance. 

"What  is  it?    Has  a  prisoner  escaped?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  and  have  promised  the 
prisoner  to  bring  you  to  him.*'  , 

**I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

"1  have  told  him  that,  but  the  man  will  do  himself  an  injury, 
if  we  do  not  quiet  him,  and  his  fate  is  so  sad." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Number  five." 

Hauenstein  looked  him  up.  It  was  a  worthy  lawyer's  clerk 
from  a  neighboring  village.  Hauenstein  went  to  the  man  in 
his  cell. 

"Lieutenant,"  said  a  man  of  gray  beard  and  austere  coun- 
tenance, I  shall  be  frantic,  or  I  shall  die,  if  you  do  not  help 


me. 


"What  is  it;  what  is  the  matter?" 

"I  have  a  letter  saying  my  wife  is  at  the  point  of  death. 
She  is  constantly  calling  for  me  with  her  last  strength.  Lieu- 
tenant, by  the  last  hope  which  remains  to  me,  by  the  most 
sacred  thing,  by  the  respect  for  myself  and  for  truth,  I  swear 
to  you,  I  will  be  here  again  at  ten  o'clock.  Let  me  forth,  let 
me  bring  the  last  comfort  to  my  heavily  burdened  wife." 

"You  know  what  threatens  me  if  I  release  you." 

"I  know  it.  And  therefore  I  promise  you  I  will  be  guilty 
of  the  worst  thing  in  the  world — ^and  the  worst  is  that  you 
should  have  no  more  faith  in  any  human  being  anywhere  in 
the  world — I  will  not  be  guilty  of  that  even  if  I  break  to  pieces. 
And  therefore  I  swear  to  you  that,  if  you  will  let  me  free  for  a 
few  hours,  I  will  be  here  again  at  the  minute  fixed.  Lieu- 
tenant, you  are  my  lord,  but  you  are  also  a  son.  You  have  a 
father,  you  have  a  mother.  Yonder  smoke  is  rising.  You 
can  see  it  over  there.  Could  you  also  hear  the  wail  which  a 
dying,  loving  wife  is  there  uttering.  If  you  grant  this  boon 
may  it  be  repaid  to  you  a  thousand-fold  when  you  call  a  loving 
wife  your  own.  When  you  stand  at  the  altar  an  invisible  bless- 
ing will  descend  upon  you.  And  think  now  of  nothing  less 
than  that  you  have  a  heart.  I  swear  to  you,  the  dying  calls 
with  me." 

"I  will  report  the  matter  instantly  to  the  commander." 
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'That  would  be  too  late.  Oh,  Lieutenant,  you  feel  my  ter- 
rible situation.  Have  courage  to  believe  a  human  being; 
your  faith  shall  be  w^ll  placed.  A  despairing  soul  calls,  a 
dying  one  calls  with  him.     Let  me  free  a  few  hours." 

"Good,  so  be  it.  Squander  no  more  strength  with  talking. 
Give  me  your  right  hand." 

"Here,  my  hand.  Every  word  that  I  now  swear  were  a 
sin.  My  hand  tells  you  all,  and  now  I  beg  you  no  more  min- 
utes, each  minute  may  be  the  last." 

The  man  was  discharged,  and  Hauenstein  turned  back  into 
the  watchhouse.  He  gave  no  more  thought  to  the  occurrence. 
He  was  soldier  enough  not  to  trouble  his  mind  over  a  step 
already  taken.  He  had  acted  from  a  momwitary  impulse,  the 
fact  was  accomplished ;  every  further  thought  was  useless. 

The  hours  passed  slowly.     It  struck  ten. 

"Is  the  man  at  number  five  again  there  ?"    • 

"No." 

"Go  up  and  see  whether  he  is  not  coming  on  the  road.  But 
come  again  immediately." 

The  orderly  went  up,  but  came  again  directly  and  re- 
ported that  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

"Well,  then,  go  up  again  and  look  about.  I  will  soon  fol- 
low." 

Hauenstein  went  upon  the  drawbridge,  where  one  could 
look  about  into  the  country.  He  had  his  glass.  Now  he 
sees  nothing.  But  now  he  sees  something.  There  comes  the 
colonel  riding  upon  his  white  horse  and  behind  him  tne  ordi- 
nance. The  storm  raged  in  the  heated  countenance  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  said  to  himself  now  it  is  all  over  with  you. 

The  colonel  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  He  stops  on  the 
bridge  and  asks,  "Why  are  you  here?" 

"Colonel,  I  have  made  a  mistake;  a  grievous  mistake." 

Hauenstein  reported  in  a  few  words  what  he  had  done. 

"How  came  you  to  commit  so  great  an  error?  You  know 
what  the  penalty  is.  I  cannot  spare  you.  I  perceived  yester- 
day that  you  were  not  without  sympathy  for  certain  criminals. 
Go  before.  Do  you  not  hear?  Go  before,  I  will  follow  be- 
hind." 

Hauenstein  went  before  with  bowed  head,  the  soldiers  turned 
out,  the  colonel  alighted,  Hauenstein  was  relieved  of  guard, 
and  private  confinement  in  his  own  room  was  imposed  upon 
him. 
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Hauenstein  sat  gloomy  and  sad  in  his  loneliness,  but  his 
first  thought  was  not  of  his  own  misery,  but  of  Gabriers.  How 
it  will  tear  her  heart  asunder !  But  it  must  be  borne.  What 
an  endless  abyss  lies  between  to-day  and  yesterday!  And 
how  is  it  at  all  possible  that  the  man  who  spoke  so  impressively 
can  be  so  faithless!  Oh,  truly,  men  who  wish  to  overthrow 
the  political  power,  to  whom  no  oath  is  sacred,  who  do  not 
keep  faith  with  the  state  as  a  whole,  how  should  they  with  an 
individual?  And  the  man  said:  "I  will  take  upon  me  the 
blame  that  you  should  have  no  more  faith  in  mankind." 
Ridiculous!  he  can  easily  bear  that.  Both  repentance  and  a 
guilty  consciousness  lay  with  bitterness  in  the  young  man's 
breast.  Suddenly  he  called  aloud :  "Thou  art  a  revolutionist ; 
thou  hast  bent  and  broken  the  law,  because  thou  believedst 
thyself  authorized  to  do  it.  Thou  hast  shaken  the  rock  of 
order  and  now  it  is  rolling  down  upon  thee  with  crushing 
weight.  And  this  will  now  go  from  mouth  to  mouth  through 
the  whole  garrison  and  the  best  thing  said  will  be:  *A  pity 
about  Hauenstein  that  he  must  be  destroyed.  He  was  a  good 
soldier  and  had  every  expectation  of  getting  a  staff  appoint- 
ment. But  in  his  heart  he  certainly  sympathized  with  the  rev- 
olutionists.' " 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  joyful  state  of  mind  in  the 
house  of  the  Governor,  for  the  morning  after  a  well-conducted 
feast  always  has  a  peculiar  pleasure,  and  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous and  well-trained  servants,  no  trace  of  the  festivities  of  the 
preceding  night  was  left  in  the  living  rooms. 

The  breakfast  room  was  cheerful,  and  demonstrated  the 
sense  of  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Jn  the  fireplace 
burned  a  bright  open  fire,  and  on  the  table  stood  the  loosened 
bouquets  of  yesterday  in  dull  green  vases  of  Venetian  glass. 

When  her  father  had  entered  and  Gabriel  had  greeted  him 
cordially,  she  said : 

"It  must  make  you  very  happy  indeed  that  the  evening 
passed  so  delightfully  and  harmoniously.  I  believe  the  people 
who  said  to  us  that  they  had  passed  happy  hours.  But  why 
is  your  gaze  so  dark  ?" 

"I  think  you  ought  to  have  told  me  that  you  were  going  to 
dance  the  cotillion  with  Lieutenant  Hauenstein.  It  attracted 
my  attention,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  many  others  also.  Why 
did  you  do  it?" 
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"Why?  He  is  the  best  dancer  in  the  garrison  and  you 
think  a  great  deal  of  him  too,  to  be  sure.  You  have  often  told 
me  what  a  good  comrade  his  father  was." 

'*Yes,  that  is  all  very  well  and  nothing  unseemly  in  it,  but  as 
I  said  it  attracted  attention." 

"Attracted  attention  ?" 

"Yes.  You  are  my  good  and  prudent  child  and  1  am  no 
tyrant  of  a  father.  I  will  only  say  to  you :  You  are  now  go- 
ing into  the  great  world,  and  it  would  be  painful  to  me  if  you 
should  let  yourself  into  something  which  you  would  perhaps 
afterward  regret.  I  would  wish  that  no  thought  of  yours 
shall  have  been  previously  directed  to  another,  much  more  that 
you  should  bring  your  whole  full  soul  to  him,  to  whom  you 
will  in  the  future  belong.  Also  for  the  sake  of  yourself,  I 
would  wish  that  you  give  no  one  any  hope,  until  you  have 
learned  to  know  the  world,  and  the  world  knows  you.  By 
this  I  mean  no  one,  my  child,  mark  me ;  by  this  no  one,  not 
even  yourself.     Is  it  not  true,  you  comprehend  that?" 

Gabriel  bowed  silently;  the  Governor  did  not  press  for  an 
answer.  He  knew  how  faithfully  the  child  received  every 
admonition.     . 

The  servant  brought  several  letters  on  a  tray.  The  Gov- 
ernor took  up  one  and  said : 

"This  is  from  Aunt  Truben;  it  is  for  you,  Gabriel." 

He  gave  the  letter  to  her.  Gabriel  broke  it  open  and  read, 
while  her  father  rapidly  looked  over  those  addressed  to  him. 
He  laid  back  the  letters  and  asked : 

"What  does  your  aunt  write  ?    Tell  me  only  the  gist  of  it." 

"She  writes,"  answered  Gabriel,  ^'the  princess  was  very 
much  pleased  with  your  photograph.  She  finds  that  you 
strongly  resemble  your  poor  mother.  She  only  desires  a  let- 
ter from  you  to  read,  in  order  to  have  also  a  photograph  of 
your  inner  self." 

"But  I  possess  none  which  I  can  show  to  her.  Write  a  letter 
which  is  ostensibly  addressed  to  me  exclusively,  but  contains 
nothing  which  is  needless  for  the  princess." 

"What  shall  I  write  ?"  said  Gabriel. 

"Describe  the  ball  of  yesterday.  You  had  better  be  quite 
candid.    That  is  always  the  best  way." 

While  the  Governor  was  lighting  a  cigar,  the  colonel  was 
announced.  Gabriel  quickly  withdrew.  The  colonel  entered 
and  related  the  occurrence. 
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"Impossible!  The  thing  lies  altogether  outside  his  au- 
thority," said  the  Governor.  The  colonel  also  found  tne  thing 
as  unheard-of  as  it  was  sad.  Meanwhile  he  quickly  departed 
again  and  the  Governor  ordered  his  horse  saddled. 

The  Governor  did  not  deliberate  long  whether  he  should 
share  the  news  with  Gabriel.     He  ordered  her  called  and  said : 

"First  Lieutenant  von  Hauenstein  has  violated  the  regula- 
tions of  his  office  in  a  flagrant  manner.  He  is  to  come  before 
a  court-martial.'*  He  stopped.  Gabriel  did  not  waver.  She 
asked  with  a  firm  voice : 

"What  has  he  done  ?'* 

The  Governor  related  briefly  and  added: 

"He  will  be  condemned  to  death  but  will  not  be  shot." 

"That's  what  he  was  about,  and  therefore  he  was  so  sad," 
said  she,  "and  how  could  he  say  that  I  could  not  help  him  in 
any  way?  I  could  have,  prevented  him;  he  ought  to  have 
shared  it  with  me.  How  could  he  go  and  destroy  our  life 
so  wantonly  for  a  mere  nothing?" 

The  Governor  wished  to  say :  "I  fear  my  admonition  comes 
too  late,"  but  he  suppressed  it  and  only  said : 

"Gabriel,  it  is  well  that  I  alone  hear  this  from  you,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  have  to  hear  nothing  more  of  the  kind  from 
you.  Console  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you  were  saved 
from  a  mistake  before  it  was  yet  too  late." 

"Inasmuch  a^  you  were  fond  of  him,  you  should  esteem  him 


now." 


"I  do  not  deny  that,  but  now  he  is  lost.  Pity !  The  only 
good  fortune  is  that  his  father  did  not  live  to  see  this.  Oh,  the 
world,  the  world,  the  youth!" 

The  Governor  rode  to  the  citadel.  As  he  was  riding  up  the 
mountain,  he  saw  a  man  coming  toward  him,  panting  and 
raising  his  hands.  He  stopped  and  the  man  called  with  ex- 
cited countenance: 

"Oh,  what  good  luck  that  I  met  you !" 

It  was  the  released  prisoner.  He  related  how  Hauenstein 
had  given  him  freedom,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  come 
again  before  the  patrol  came  round,  but  he  could  not  do  it,  for 
when  he  came  home  his  wife  lay  in  a  deep  sleep ;  she  had  not 
closed  her  eyes  for  three  days,  but  called  continually  for  him. 
There  he  sat  by  her  bed.  Hour  after  hour  elapsed.  He 
wanted  to  get  away  to  redeem  his  word,  but  could  not.  The 
sick  one  awoke  and  died  in  his  arms.     He  urgently  entreated 
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that  the  lieutenant  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  it,  even 
if  he  had  permitted  the  heart  under  his  uniform  to  speak  for  an 
hour.. 

The  Governor  only  said : 

"It  is  well.     Report  yourself  at  once." 

He  turned  about  and  considered  whether  he  should  share 
with  Gabriel  the  news,  that  the  man  had  voluntarily  presented 
himself.  If  he  communicated  it  to  Gabriel  it  would  look  like 
acquiescence.  Therefore  it  is  better  that  she  suffer,  then  in 
her  sorrow  she  will  force  him  entirely  from  her  heart.  Hauen- 
stein  must  receive  a  punishment  and  he  will  be  suspected  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

The  Governor  rode  home  and  asked  for  his  daughter.  They 
said  she  had  gone  out  for  a  drive.  Whither?  The  village 
was  named  in  which  the  family  of  the  lawyer's  clerk  dwelt. 
His  horse  was  again  saddled.  The  Governor  rode  after  his 
daughter  and  found  her  in  the  house  of  mourning  by  the 
daughter  of  the  prisoner.     Gabriel  came  toward  him  and  said : 

"The  man  has  kept  his  word,  and  our  friend  is  free." 

The  Governor  seated  himself  beside  Gabriel  in  the  carriage 
and  said : 

"How  could  you  as  my  daughter  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to 
go  hither  ?" 

"Oh,  father,  just  because  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  you 
as  my  father ;  just  because  we  grow  up  and  live  in  protected 
surroundings.  On  that  account,  it  is  our  duty  to  lift  up  and 
save  the  fallen." 

The  Governor  looked  astonished  upon  his  child.  It  seemed 
as  if  in  this  one  day  she  had  risen  to  a  more  independent  life. 

Gabriel  locked  herself  in  her  room  at  home  and  wrote  all 
day  and  almost  the  entire  night. 

It  was  evening.  They  were  sitting  at  tea  in  the  princely 
castle. 

The  princess  said : 

"Dear  Countess  Truben,  have  you  no  letter  from  your 
niece  ?" 

"To  be  sure." 

She  handed  over  Gabriel's  letter  and  the  princess  said: 
"That  is  very  long.     Will  you  not  read  it  to  me?" 

And  the  Countess  read  the  affecting  letter  of  her  niece,  con- 
cerning the  death  of  the  young  Pole  and  the  return  of  the 
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lawyer's  clerk,  and  without  intention  Hauenstein  stood  out  in 
full  relief.  Deeply  moving  was  the  description  of  the  moment 
when  the  prisoner  tore  himself  away  from  the  dead,  body. 
But  one  passage  in  the  letter  had  to  be  read  a  second  time. 
Its  purport  was:  "I  have  looked  into  an  entirely  strange 
world.  There  are  men  of  another  religion ;  they  call  it  polit- 
ical freedom  and  they  are  ready  for  every  kind  of  martyrdom. 
Is  not  love  and  toleration  called  for  there  as  well?  They  have 
a  firm  belief  in  their  religion.  As  I  stood  near  the  girl  whose 
father  is  in  prison,  while  the  mother  was  dead — Ohl  I 
exclaimed.  Indeed  he  is  pardoned  by  God,  who,  while  sitting 
on  his  throne,  can  pardon  and  deal  out  mercy  here.  ..." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  lawyer's  clerk  was  pardoned  and 
he  set  forth  with  his  daughter. 

Hauenstein  had  to  undergo  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for 
a  lengthened  period.  He  first  succeeded  in  regaining  full 
military  honor  with  fame,  in  storming  the  redoubts  of  Dup- 
pell. 

The  fidelity  of  the  loving  one  proved  itself  to  be  triumphant 
over  all  hindrances  and  opposition. 

In  the  letter  of  the  wanderer  to  Hauenstein  for  the  wedding 
day  were  these  words : 

"She  has  done  much  that  is  good  and  noble  for  you  and 
for  me ;  there  will  come  to  her  the  blessing  of  accomplishing 
much  more  good  and  noble  work  through  a  long  life." 
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